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PREFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR, 



1. If *' it cannot be denied that the author of a Grammar, 
which contains not only sound practical rules, but the grounds 
and reasons of those rules, has treated his subject philosophically y^* 
Dr. Philip Buttmann, of whose Intermediate or Larger Greek 
Grammar, a Translation into English is now first offered to the 
public, is well entitled to that praise, whether we regard his SchooU 
Grammar, his Intermediate or Larger Grammar, or bis Complete 
Grammar. 

2. The American Professor Everett, who published a 
Translation of the SchooUGramm^ar, at Cambridge in the United 
States,' in 1822, of which a second edition appeared in 1826, 
pp. 336. thus attests the merits of Buttmann : — 

^' The Translator has been led, not less by his own reflection, 
than by the advice of judicious friends^ to prepare a Translation 
of the most approved of the Greek Grammars in use in Germany. 
It is well known that the Germans have paid a greater attention 
to philological pursuits than any other people of the present day, 
and that among themselves the study of the Greek has been 
carried much farther than that of the Latin. In consequence 
of the zeal, with which every department of Greek literature has 
been pursued in that country, that of Grammar has been enriched 
with many very valuable elementary works. It will be sufficient 
to quote the names of Hermann, Buttmann, MATTHiiE, and 
Thiersch.^ Buttmann and Matthi-« have particularly dis- 

* An abridgment of the Larger or Intermediaie Greek Grammar has also been 
published in America: — A Greek Grammar^ Principally Abridged from that of 
Buttmann, /or the Use of Schools^ Bogion, U. S., 1824. pp. 112. 

* The Greek Grammar of Fredeuick Thiersch, Translated from the Gea* 
jfAN, with Brief RemarkSf bg Sir P. K. Sandford, M. A. o/ Christ-Church, 
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VI PREFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR. 

tinguished themselves as the authors of the Greek Grammars in 
most extensive use. Considered as an historical analysis of the 
language, the Grammar of Professor Thiersch may be thought 
to deserve the preference. It is^ however, as its title indicates, 
8 Ora^mcir hot- so much of the classical language, as it appears 
in the mass of the Writers, as of that earlier form of it, which is 
called the elder^ the Homeric or Epic dialect, (Griechische 
Grammatik Vorzuglich des Homerischen Dialects^ 2d Ed. 
1818.) While it needs but a slight inspectioB of this Grammar to 
feel the necessity of studying Homer almost as a work of another 
language, this fact itself equally suggests the conclusion, that a 
Grammar, particularly founded on this more ancient form of the , 
language, is not well adapted to be a g>iide to the classical 
Writers at large. The Larger Greek Grammar of Matthi-b was 
translated into English by the late Mr. Blomfield, and is 
thought to have made a great accession to the stores of gram- 
matical criticism accessible to the English student. As a j>At7o- 
sophical and practical grammarians however. Professor Butt- 
MANN, of the University of Berlin, is allowed by his country- 
men to hold the first rank. Three Greek Grammars, drawn up 
by him, are now, before the public ; they are his Greek Grcm^ 
rmrfor Schools^ the Larger Greek Grammar, and the Complete 
Greek Grammar,* The latter work, as the title suggests, is ia- 
teAded to contain a complete Grammatical Index of tlie Greek 
Language, in which all the facts furnished by the study of all thfl| 
Authors should be referred to their systematic place, so far aa 
they establish principles, or exceptions to principlea^ The first 
Volume of this work was published in 1819, and not till the 
Larger Greek Grammar of the Author had attained its eighth 
edition. This Larger Grammar is a work of more than 600^, 
for the most part, finely printed pages, and is that, by which 
its learned Author attained, in the public estimatiouji the place 

Oxford, ancf Professor of Greek in the Universuv of Glasgow, 1830. 
f^ i. pp. 528. Appendix pp. i. — xxxvi. Remarks pp. 1 — 26. But the second volume, 
destined tc^oontafn the Syntax^ has not yet been published by the Translator. E. H. B. 
® Mr.Keightley has undertaken to translate this work into English, and I 
shall hail its publication with the ^eatest satisfaction.— £. ^. B. 
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Jie is tioi^ allowed to £Q aa aiQttii£it philologian. The sHpe* 
riority of this work, not only for philosophical investigation, but 
learned dritidszo, can scarcely fail to be apparent to all, who' are 
abtetojudgeofit.' 

3. This School-Orammar, translated and pablished in America 
b]^ Professob Eterktt in 1822> and re-published in 1826, was 
reprinted, from the first edition, in Ektoland by R. Priestley in 
XSHAy pp* 292, at the press of Mr. Valpy, with the Prefaesy but 
oipithoiit the mention of Professor Byerett's name, and without 
any intimation that the word Cambridge, subjoined to the Pre- 
/ace, referred to Cambridge in America. 

.4. The TramAation of the Intermediate or Larger Orammar of 
JBuTTMAMNy now for the first time puUished^ was made from th^ 
;13th GsBMAM edition by Daniel BoiLEAtr, Esq., and I itnA 
that it will be found to be equally correct rtnd terse. The fact 
that the work bas reached a I3th edition in a country abound- 
ing with inteilect and learning, proves of itself the value, which 
hit countrymen set on the grammatical labors of Buttmann. 

5. The following testimony to his merits is borne by Atrausrrs 
Matthije in the Preface to the flrH edition of his Oreek Oram^ 
mar, dated Altenburg, May 26, 1807 :— 

. *^ We have n<^ indeed of late years been deficient in Greek 
Orammargf but they are chiefly employed in treating of the ele- 
moxtary parts« More ^specially, since the method of Lennep has 
found fdlowers in Germany, and every one has laid claim to the 
praise of a pktioeophical genius^ in proportion as he deviated from 
the old method^ and attached himself to the new one^ the depart* 
ment of SyntctM has been fieglected, and confined entirely to the 
common rutei* Even the Orammar of Buttmann, which un- 
doubtedly daims the first rank among those, which have appeared 
more recently, is but meagre in the department of Syntax ; and 
aithou^ it contains many excellent observations upon the com- 
mon rales, and many philosophical views, yet it embraces too 
small a proportion of those philological remarks, which are neces- 
sary to a grammatical acquaintance even with the authors, who 
axe commonly read in school^/' 
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Vlli PREFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR. 

And in the new edition^ dated Altenburg, May 1825, MArrniiB 
adds: — 

'* I did not receive the second part of Buttmann's Larger 
Grammar till the greater part of my own was already printed oflf. 

I have availed myself of it as far as I could, without encroaching 
on the property of another, in the correction of the proofs, but 
still more in the Additions and Corrections^* 

But Buttmann has in the editions^ which have appeared since 
the dates of Matthi^'s Prefaces in 1807, and 1825, greatly im- 
proved his Intermediate or Larger Grammar. 

6. Messrs. J. Fr. Gail and E, P. M. LoNgueville have, in 
their Translation of MATTHiie's Grammar, (Grammaire Raisonnee 
de la Langue Grecque par Aug. MATTHi-fi, Tradmte en Fran- 
9AIS sur la Seconde Edition^ Premiere Partie, Paris, 1831,) thus 
noticed Buttmann, p. viii. :— 

^' Le perfectionnement de la Grammaire Grecque a ^te lent ; 
et, gr&ce k Pesprit d'analyse et de critique modemes^ applique 
aux details grammaticaux, les notions se sont enfin completees^ 
modifiees, apres avoir ^t^ dfebattues, et il en est r^sult^ entre les 
mains d'un erudit, dou^ d*un esprit excellent, ce livre que nos 
aieux ne sont point coupables de n'avoir pas fait, mais qu'il serait 
facheux de ne pas r^pandre chez nous, maintenant qu'il existe. 
On accorde sans doute une juste estime aux Grammaires de 
MM» Buttmann, Thiersch, et de quelques autres savants ^tran* 
gers. Celle de M. Buttmann, en particulier, n'a pas pen con- 
tribu^ au perfectionnement de Touvrage de M. Matthijb ; mais 
elle n'a pas ete termiu^e ; et, d^ailleurs, ce dernier Professeur 
a le merite d'avoir r6uni et class^ avec le plus d'ordre, de clart^, 
et d^quilibre, les faits Isolds, les notions eparses dans une infinite 
d' Merits, et les doctrines lentement elabor^s par les autres savants. 

II devait done fixer notre choix." 

But, while the French Translators here represent Matthije 
to have profited largely by the Complete Greek Grammar 
of Buttmann, though its learned author died before it was 
finished, they hold a very difierent, and the true, language in their 
note on Matthi-s's Preface, p. xxv. ; — 
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PREFACE OF THE ENOLTSH EDITOR. IX 

*^ Mt Matthije ne parle ici sans doute que de la Grammaire 
Abregee^ dent la dixieme fedit. a paru en 1822. Buttmann s'^tait 
occupy de rediger une syntaxe plus d^veloppee et proportion^e k 
la premiere partie de sa Grammaire Gr. Raisonnee, II se pro- 
posait de reprendre ce travail^ s'il recouvrait la sant6^ ainsi qu'il 
nous Tapprend dans un Avertissement mis en t^te de la deuxidme 
et derni^re Section de son ouvrage^ qui a paru en 1827, Butt^ 
MANN est mort en 1830." 

It should seem that Matthi^ has used only the Intermediate 
or Larger Grammar, but not the Complete Grammar, of which 
the first Volume appeared in 1819. 

The French Translators have inserted in the text of MATTHiiE 
the Corredions and Additions, of which he speaks ; and in the 
Introduction^ p. 3, where Matthi-« writes thus : — 

'' The love of vivid representation produced the extraordinary 
facility^ which the Greek language has, of expressing those fine 
shades of meaning, which cannot be fully rendered in any other, 
and can even be apprehended only by a feeling formed by diligent 
readbg. Hence the pleonasms, which are found even in Thucy- 
PIDES, the most concise of all Grbek Writers, and the opposite 
quali^ of compression or brachylogia, where, though the expres- 
sion may seem imperfect, the condensation of thought produces 
a stronger impression on the sense than completeness could have 
done : hence finally those anacolutha, and frequent mingling of 
difierent forms of speech, which, sometimes bordering on pleonasm, 
sometimes on brachylogia and ellipsis^ by their pregnant sense 
make the fancy feel more than the words seem to imply :" — 

The French Translators, p. 4., give this note as from Matthi^, 
which does not appear in the recent edition, (the 5th Engl, ed.) 
published by the Rev. John Kenrick, 1832 : — 

'* Ceci et ce qui suit, est ce que Buttmann Grammaire Rai^ 
sonnee p. 2 Remarq. 2. appelle individually et nationalile, mais 
qu'il rfeduit aux seuls Attiques, ce que j*attribue aux Grecs 
en general, quoique dans des proportions difierentes*" 

Hence I infer that the latest German edition of Matthia 
contains other matter^ of which the learned Editor^ Mr« Kenrick^ 
has taken no notice. 
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The only othefr passagOi Which I shall extract fiom the FreKch 
Translators, p. %x\y^ is the fpUowirjg :-*- 

«^ La FRANgE;> pendant la lutte terrible de prSa de quarante ansi 
qu'elle eot 4 soutedir pour sareforme politiqae et sociale, fat bied 
fprc60 d^abandonner I'^tude des mots pour s'occbper tout enti^re 
(lea questions de faitsi qui int^ressaient si essentiellement soa exis^ 
t^n^, C^pendanW comn^e la sowme de progr&s tnarquuits^ que 
doit r^rudition Grecque aux Pbilologaes de chaque nation, se 
yattacbe toujourfi k un t)etit nobbre de nottis saiUants, tels que 
ceux de HbymE) Hekhann, Schafkr, Buttm ann, Bcbckh 6ii 
Allemagne, de Wyttenbach, Hembtbrhuts^ Yalchenabr^ eri 
Hollander de Porson et ELksLET, en ANaLEtiuiRB, le nom 
aeul de Bru^^ck peut avoir qnelque potds dans la balance pour la 
p^riode^ qui vient de s'^couler^ ei mettait notre pays d Tabri de 
ce silence plus que rigourenx." 

The pardonable, but amusiag anxiety of these gentlemen to 
i^escue their country from the oditwh ot having contributed so little, 
iHfithin the contemplated period^ to grammatical science, and the 
kicky recollection of Brunch as the ornament and pride of critical 
learning, and the pillar of national glory, remind me of my vene* 
Fable friend, Dk. Pahr^s conversational attachs on the Mtm- 
Christians, ats he called the men of Christ- Church. He once 
encountered a clumsy specimen of ^de-Christian erudition in 
tlie shape of a student, who was more proud of the past glory of 
his College, than emulous to exemplify in his own person its 
living fame* The Doctor, after some smart displays of his pre^ 
tended antipathies to the College, good-humoredly and playfully 
aBowed the Student ten minutes to name any very clever man, 
who belonged to the Society; the youth modestly ventured to 
name one such person, but the Doctor, to the great diversion of. 
the company, and the woful confusion of his pigmy antagonist, 
replied thai the scholar named found the impossibility of thriving 
within the walls of that foundation on the nutriment sparingly 
supplied there, and so was transferred to Oriel College, of 
which he was then a Fellow ! On another occasion an iEnE- 
Christian reposed, with great and conscious satisfaction, on the 
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Dame of Dr. Cyril Jackson^ as a ' tower of strength/ and was 
silenced by the inexorable Pit. Parr's remark, that he was a 
rush^light, with no body.of flame^ but glimmering feebly amidst 
surrounding darkness I 

la a work more censured than read^ a contributor has told the 
following anecdote :-r-<< This seems to have been one of those 
ebullitions of iancy> in which he indulged his wit at the expense, 
if not of truths at least of his more sober judgment Hence it 
was that under a similar mood^ and to indulge this pecuUarity of 
character^ he would give vent to his prqudices and partialities 
.about different* CoLtEOEs. It was at a dinner-party at Dr. £/s 
that he said to the Rev. Thos. P., son" of my venerable instructoj^, 
the late Head-Master of the S. in B. :— ^ Mr. P., give me leave 
to ask of what Ck>LL£Q£ at Oxford you were a m^nber ?* ^ Of 
Christ- Church, Sir.' (Now I have no doubt that Parr knew 
this^ but, be must have hi» joke.) ^ Of CHRiffr^CnuRCH !' 
(His eye-brows were lifted up^ and displayed the ferocicnis indig- 
nity of an offended Hon.) ^ Then, Sir, let me tell you that I make 
a point of persecuting that Collbqe, and ail its members, with 
the most unceasing and the most unrelenting asperity:' still 
fastening his eyes upon him. I could not but look at him *, I saw 
it was all play. Poor Mr. P. was in speechless terror. Wb«i 
he had had his joke, and it was time to relax, he said: — ^ But 
come. Sir, notwithstanding this, I will drink a glass of wine with 
you ; not, you dog, because you are of Christ- Church, but 
because you are the son of that good man^ your father, and he 
was of Magdalen/ This was his favorite Colleob, of which 
bis friend Routh is President.' ' Parkiana, or Notices of the 
Rev. S. Parr, EdU^d by E. H. B. 1828. V. I. p. 321. 

I know not that any apology is necessary for relieving the dry- 
ness of grammatical discussions by stepping aside to t^U a few plea« 
sant stories. If the authority of a phUoaopher be r^uired, I. 

' " Although a superficial acquaintance with the productions of thb Poet is no 
fhire attainment, there is little reason to doubt the correctness, with which the 
eminent I^an Cyril Jackson, in a Letter to Pimfsssob Dalskl, speaks of * the 
few men, who understand Homer.' " 

SmJ>.ti.SA^aaoai^*BTfm9Mm0/Twx9SQB:BChr, Or., Pre/ace, 
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Xii PEEFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR, 

would quote the following passage from James Harris's Philo^ 
logical Inquiries^ (JVorTcs 1801. V. 2. j>.462. 4to.,) which is not 
without its interest in <mr own times : — 

" I shall quit the Greeks, after I have related a short narrative, 
— ^a narrative so far curious as it helps to prove that even among 
the present Greeks in the day of servitude the remembrance of 
their ancient glory is not yet totally extinct. When the late 
Mr. Anson, (Lord Anson's brother,) was upon his travels into 
the East, he hired a vessel to visit the Isle of Tenedos. His 
pilot, an old Greek, as they were sailing along, said with some 
satisfaction, * There it was our fleet layJ Mr. Anson de- 
manded * what fleet T * What fleet ! ' replied the old man, 
(a little piqued at the question,) * why, our Grecian fleet at the 
Siege of Troy ! ' This story was told the author by Mr. Anson 
himself." 

7. The Rev. E. V. Blomfield, whom death snatched too soon 
from his useful and promising labors, conferred a great service 
on the scholars of England by preparing a Translation of Mat- 
thle's Greek Grammar^ which it was reserved for his brother, 
the present learned ^Bishop of London, to publish. The work 
has now passed into a flfth edition under the careful revision of 
the Rev. John Kenrick, who holds a very distinguished place 
among those Dissenters, who have aspired to classical know- 
ledge. The public have marked their sense of the excellence and 
the utility of the work in a way not to be misunderstood ; but 
yet with all its just fame, and its Author's merited celebrity, I am 
not willing to concede to it the palm of decided superiority over 
Buttmann's Larger and over his Complete Grammar, except in 
the copiousness of syntactical matter ; but even here it may be 
doubtful whether Buttmann does not in the particular points of 
comparison, i. e. in those instances where there is a coincidence 
of subject, write with more accuracy and precision, and with a 
more philosophical and satisfactory spirit of investigation. His 
reasonings, throughout his work, convince our judgment, recom- 
mended by their unsophisticated simplicity ; you pause not, as you 
read, to consider whether his explanations are correct, but push 
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PREFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR. Xlii 

forward simultaneously with his own mind^ free from doubt and 
difficulty ; he never overlays his subject with a mass of autho- 
rities, but is oflen content with a solitary^ because striking exam* 
pie; you are never arrested by fanciful theories, which may 
amuse idle curiosity, and exercise youthful ingenuity ; the table 
spread before you exhibits a great variety of solid food for men, 
but yet with nutritious dainties for tender stomachs ; there is no 
ambitious display of learning in a multitude of references, but so 
much is given, as each topic seems naturally to demand from an 
intelligent pen, and even in cases, where he delivers his opinions 
without the sanction of recorded criticism, — ^the mere results of 
his own individual observation, and. unaided research, — you feel 
yourself in the presence of a master, to whose authority you are 
ready to bow, because the reasons, on which he founds his opi- 
nions, are such as could have occurred only to one, who is well 
qualified to decide on grammatical questions by the extent of his 
acquirements, the profoundness of his views, the niceness of his 
taste, the acuteness of his remarks, the soundness of his judgment, 
the candor and impartiality, which pervade his mind, and the love 
of truth, by which he is everywhere actuated without contending 
for the palm of victory in ingenuity, or the triumph of argument- 
ation in discussion. 

8. The pretensions, then, of this work entitle it to the careful 
examination of all those Masters of Schools and Tutors, who 
are anxious for the improvement of their pupils, and desirous to 
march forward in the spirit of the times, improving and improved. 
One serious objection to the universal use of Matthije's Gram^ 
mar, excellent as it is, is its large bulk, and its high price : — 
Students are perhaps often deterred from the examination of it by' 
its magnitude, and their finances frequently do not enable them to 
purchase it. The book now offered to their notice combines the 
opposite advantages, and will thus, it is presumed, be favorably 
received alike by the Master and the Student. 

E. H. Barker. 

Thetford^ Sept, 8, 183^. 
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P. S. In concluding the Preface, the Editor would dh-ect 
attention to the following quotations :-^ 

1. Hiatus. 

** The hiatus is avoided in every language. In Greek the 
insertion of n removes the difficulty ; in Latin it is remedied by 
the insertion of d in the middle, or at the end of words ; thus 
redeo for reeoy med for me. In French t is added : thus, a-t-il 
for a-i7, aime-t'il for aime-il ; — thus also si-Von for ai-on. The 
vulgar in this country, on the same principle, however inelegantly 
and barbarously^ insert r ; — thus for Maria is come, they say 
Maria^-r is come, — for / have no idea of if, they say / have no 
idea^r of it. So abhorrent is the French language from the 
hiatus f that in order to avoid it, it admits a solecism; — thus^ 
instead of ma ame, it says mon ame^ — for sa ennemie^ son ennemie. 
So in English, mine eyes for my eyes'* 

Corrector, in the Metropolitan Maxjaxine, May^ 1832t p. 26^ 

II. Inchoatives, Inceptivbs ; 
*E(ps)eTixa, Desiderativbs, Mbditatives. 

*' We pass from aorists to the inceptive tenses. These may be 
found in part supplied, (like many other tenses,) by verbs auxiliar: 
/uiaXXo; [ypi^nv, seripturus sum, * I am going to write.* But the 
Latins go farther, and have a species of verbs derived from 
others, which do the duty of these tenses, and are themselves for 
that reason called inchoatives or inceptives. Thus from caleo, * I 
am warm,' comes calesco, * I begin to grow warm f from tumeo, 
* I swell,' comes tumesco, ^ I begin to swell.' These inchoative 
verbs are so peculiarly appropriated to the beginnings of time, 
that they are defective as to all tenses, which denote it in its com-- 
pletiony and therefore have neither perfectum, plusquam-per'- 
fectum, nor perfect future. 

" There is likewise a species oiverbs^ called in Greek l(p£)CT«ta, in 
Latin desiderativa, the ^ desideratives' or * meditatives,' which, if 
they are not strictly inceptives , yet both in Greek and Latin have 
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PREFACE OF THE ENGLISH EDITOR. XV 

a near aflSnity with them : such are voX^iLntsziuy hellaturio^ 'I have 
a desire [to 'make war,^ fipuaBlco, esurioy * / long to eat* As all 
beginnings have reference to what is future, hence we see how 
properly these verbs are formed, the Greek ones from s, future 
verb, the Latin from a future participle. From voKzfX'n<5cij and 
^piaca come voK^t/.'nGziM and ^qojasicj : from bellaturus and esurus 
come bellaturio and esurio. See Macrobius, p, 691. ed, Var.-^ 
Plato Phcsd. Ov iraw ye fj(.e vvv M yeXaje/ovra iitoiinGas yeXaJCKi.'^ 
J. Harris's HermeSy {Works, 1801. 4to. V. I. p. 284.) 

III. Intensive ''AX(p«. 

Dr. Lud. Doederlein has published a tract on this subject, 
which I have had no opportunity of inspecting, or it would have 
been noticed in the proper place, Commentatio de^'Ax^flt Intensivo 
Sermonis Gr^ci, EaLANGiE, 1830. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



Thirteenth Edition, published in 1829, at Berlin, in his lifetime. 



This my Intermediate Greek Orammar is calculated for the 
instruction of the more advanced Student. Whatever requires a 
deeper critical inquiry into the Greek language will be found in 
my Complete Greek Grammar^ which contains at length the 
observations and arguments, which lead to the results stated 
here ; but the Syntax of the Intermediate Orammar has been 
particularly attended to and considerably enlarged in this ihir- 
teentk Edition^ because the Complete Orammar has, as yet^ no 
Syntax. 

Several Orammatical points, which demand a more complete 
elucidation^ than is compatible with any Elementary Treatise, are 
more fully elucidated in my LexUogm or Contributions (Helps) 
towards explaining Greek Expressions^ and chiefly those used by 
Homer and Hesiod^ 1st and 2nd vol., to which Work the 
Student is referred on several occasions. 

Philip Buttmann. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 



Dr. PHILIP BUTTMANN, 



WITH REMARKS ON HJS WRITINGS. 



Doctor Philip Buttmann was born at Francfort on the Main^ 
on the 5th of December, 1764, He was christened Philip 
Charles, and thus calls himself on the titles of some of his early 
writings ; but latterly called himself only Philip. His father, 
Jacob Buttmann, a wholesale stationer at Francfort, was de- 
scended from French Protestant Refugees, who settled there 
during the persecutions of Louis XIV, and whose French name 
of BouDEMONT was gradually changed by their German fellow 
citizens into that of Buttmann. He received his first education 
in the Grammar-School of his native city, which was under the 
direction of the learned Purmann, but the rest of the Teachers 
were greatly inferior to the Rector, and little calculated to inspire 
their pupils with the love of learning. Young Buttmann's pre- 
dilection for the study of languages manifested itself, however, 
at an early period. Independently of the French, Danish, 
English, and Italian languages, he also applied himself to the 
study of the Hebrew. This premature, and of course super- 
ficial acquaintance with seven or eight widely different languages 
afibrded to him the opportunity of observations and comparisons, 
in which he was fond of indulging. In the spring of 1782, 
Buttmann repaired to Gcettingen to study Philology under 
Hbyne. In 1786, he returned to Francfort, and went the same 

year to visit his brother-in-law. Dr. Ehrmann, an eminent 
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Physician at Strasbourg in Alsace, through whom he was intro- 
duced to the learned Schweigh^user. His intercourse with 
this celebrated man was of incalculable service to Buttmann. 
Schweighjeuser was at that time editing his Polyhius^ and 
availed himself of Buttmann's assistance. His university-friend, 
Hugo, afterwards Professor at Gcettingen, had just then been 
appointed Tutor to the Hereditary Prince of Anhalt Dessau. 
It was at his recommendation that Buttmann left Strasbourg to 
teach Geography and Statistics to the Prince. A residence of 
eight months at Dessau introduced Buttmann to several men 
of merit, and familiarised him still more to the manners of the 
polite world. He employed his leisure-hours in reading the 
ancients with the most particular attention, being constantly 
guided by his favorite motto, Multum^ non multa. He never left 
any classical difficulty unresolved, but when he had thoroughly 
convinced himself of the impossibility of solving it to his complete 
satisfaction. On quitting Dessau, Buttmann in the spring of 
the j'ear 1788, took a journey to Berlin, where he formed the 
most interesting connections with men like Teller, Biester, 
Gedicke, Nicolai, and George Spalding. His stay at Berlin 
had been so very agreeable, that after having again passed ten or 
twelve months with his family at Francfort, he gladly returned 
to that city, having accepted the situation of Rn Extraordinary 
Assistant Librarian to the Royal Library ; but, as his remu- 
neration was rather scanty, he saw himself forced to secure his 
subsistence by private teaching, and by writing some of his first 
Essays. It was in 1792, that he published his short Oreek 
Grammar on the plan of Gedicke's Latin and French School- 
Grammars, which is at its twenty^sixth edition in Germany, and 
which has beep translated into English in America by Pro- 
fessor Anthon. He now ardently devoted himself to the study 
of the Greek language and literature. He read the Greek 
Authors over again in company with George Spalding, the 
lamented University- friend of the English Translator of 
Buttmann*s Intermediate Greek Grammar, which we are offer- 
ing to the English public. In 1796, Buttmann was appointed 
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Secretary to Uie Royal Library at Berlin, and in 1800, accepted 
the additional appointment of a Professor at the principal Gram- 
mar*School of that city, called the Joachimthahche-Gymnasmm. 
He contributed several Essays to the Berlin Literary Journal, 
edited by Biester^ entitled Berlinische Manatks Schri/t, As a 
Fellow of the then existing PhUomathic Society at Berlin^ he was 
induced to write his short Mythological Essays, His BiogrujJiy 
of himself was inserted^ in the year 1806, in the third No. of a 
periodical work, edited by I. Lowe, entitled Portraits of the noux 
Living Learned Men o/* Berlin, with their Lives written by them" 
selves. In the same year, 1806, Buttmann became a Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and was shortly 
after appointed Secretary to its Historico-PhUologkal Class. 
From 1803, to 1811, he was the Editor of the Berlin- Ga5r£rf/e, 
published by Haude and Spener. As a member of the Royai 
Academy y he was one of the first Professors of the new Berlin- 
University ; he had resigned the Professorship of the Joachim^ 
ihalsche Grammar- School in 1808. It was also about this time 
that he was selected to instruct the Prince Royal of Prussia 
in the Greek and Latin languages. In 1821, he was appointed 
Librarian to the Royal Library, and was successively elected 
a Member of the Academies q/* Munich, Naples, and Moscow ; 
and in 1824, the King of Prussia conferred on him the dis- 
tinction of a Knight of the Prussian Red Eagle of the third 
Class* 

Buttmann had married at Berlin in 1800, the eldest daughter 
of the Privy Counsellor Selle, Physidan to the King. His 
ardent attachment to ancient Greece induced him to give Greek 
names to his children. One of his daughters was called Hkl£N> 
and Hector and Achilles were the names of his sons. The 
loss of a beloved grown-up daughter in 1820, gave the first 
shock to his constitution, which had been uncommonly healthy 
and robust till that unfortunate moment. Repeated strokes of 
apoplexy, with which he began to be afflicted in 1824, under- 
mined it gradually, and he died early in the morning of the 
21st of June, 1829, in his sixty-fifth year. Dr. Schleikrmacher 
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pronouoced a Funend Oration over his grave on the 23d of the 
same month. 

BuTTBfANM is one of the most distinguidied Philologists of 
modem times. With the most extensive reading: he combined 
the. utmost sagacity, clearness, and conciseness. His Oram- 
matical writings are in the hands of all scholars, and have been 
introdaced into all those schools, which are really anxious to 
adopt the best methods of teaching the ancient languages. The 
Grei^k School-^Grammar, which Bitttmann first published in 
1792, having been continually improved, assumed at last the form 
of an Intermediate Orammar for the naore advanced scholar. 
This Intermediate Grrammar had already reached the eighth edi- 
tion in 1818, and the thirteenth in 1829. It is from the latter 
edition that the present English Trawtlation is made. The 
Gbrman original is indebted for the constant and general appro- 
bation, with which At has met, to the circumstance that it traces 
the elements of the Greek language historically^ clears them up 
with great sagacity, and reduces them to a beautiful philosophical 
order, as far as this can be accomplished with regard to a lan- 
guage spoken by so many different tribes, and improved at periods 
widely distant from each other. 

When BuTTMANN found his Grammxxtical observations accumu- 
lated to an extent beyond that, whkh he thought calculated for the 
more advanced student, he resolved to embody them in a more 
elaborate work, which he entitled A Complete Greek Grammar^ 
{AuafuhrUche Griechische Sprachlehre.) The first Volume was 
published at Berlin in 1819; the Jirst Part oHhe Second Volume 
in 1825, and the second Part of the same Volume in 1827. Had 
his life been spared a few years longer, he would have added a 
copious Syntax to his historical researches, and critical explana- 
tions of the most important Grammatical points. It was with 
the same view that he published what he thought exceeding the 
limits of school-books in his LeocHogus or ContrSnitions to the 
Explanation o/ Greek Expressions chiefly in Homer and Hesiod, 
1 vol., Berlin, 1818, 1824 ; 2nd, vol. 1825, 
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The learnefd world is also indebted to Buttmann for 

1.) A new edition (1811,) of Four Dialogues of Plato, or^i- 
nally published by Biester ; 

2.) The FmiHh Volume of the edition (1816) of QmntOian'^ 
Institutions, edited by the late Gborgb Spaldino, which had 
been interrupted by Spaldino's premature death in 1811 ; 

3.) The enlarged and much improved reprint (1821,) of the 
Scholia of the Odyssea discovered by Maio ; 

4.) Several of the best Essays in Wolf's Mtueum of Archaeology, 
(1st vol., No. 1.^ 1807,) and in Wolf*s Museum AntiquUuik^ 
(vol 1. Fasc. 1., 1808. Fasc. 2., 1811.) 

Of Buttmann's smaller writings, which were mostly produced 
by his being a Member of the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, we will only mention : 

5.) The most Ancient Oeography of the East, a Biblico-Phih' 
logical Essay, with a Map, Berlin, 1803, 

6.) The two first Narratives {Mythen) of the Mosaic History, 
1804, 

7.) The Fable {My thus) o/ Heracles, 1810, 

8.) The Narrative (My thus) of the Delude, 1812, 2nd edition, 
1819. 

9.) The Fable o/Cydippe, 1815, 

10.) The Mythical Period from Cain to the Deluge, 1811, 

11.) The Necessity of the Warlike Constitution of Europe, 
1805. 

An hypothesis of the celebrated Hirt, concerning the Historian 
QuiNTUS CuRTius, induced Buttmann, in 1820, to publish a 
short Essay on the Life o/*Quintus Curtius Rufus. 

The sagacious views, and elegant urbanity, which distinguish 
all these writings, are striking proofs that Grammatical and 
ArchcBological studies are not destructive of genius, and perfectly 
compatible with native wit. It is true that Buttmann combined 
the most opposite talents. His conception was slow ; but this 
very circumstance induced him never to relinquish any subject, 
which he was investigating, before he had considered it in all its 
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bearings, and mastered it to his entire satisfaction ; and bis un- 
common sagacity made him discover in whatever was the object 
of his study, something which had not been discovered before. 
In all the relations of Ufe he was most amiable ; and though his 
ready wit would frequently betray him into sarcastic remarks, his 
sarcasms never proved offensive ; they were always tempered by 
his extreme good-nature> and indulgent disposition. His last 
literary labor was the editing of a Complete Collection of kis 
Mythological Essays in 2 vofc., under the title of Buttmann's 
Mythohgus. 

D. BOILEAU. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 



§ I.— (y <Ae Oreeh Language, and its Dialects in general. 

1. The Greek Language, ((pwv^ *Exx*jviitY),) was anciently spoken^ 
not only in Greece, but also in a considerable part of Asia Minor, 
the south of Italy, Sicily, and the Greek colonies of other coun- 
tries. Like all languages, it had several dialects, (SiaXexroi,) redu- 
cible, however, to two principal ones, the Doric, (^ Aa;§ix^, AwpU^) 
and the Ionic, (4 ^Imixit, 'lay,) spoken by the two chief Greek 
^ tribes^ the Dorians and lonians. 

2. The Dorians were the most considerable tribe, and founded 
the greatest number of colonies ; hence the Doric dialect prevailed 
in the whole interior of Greece, in Italy, and Sicily. It was harsh ; 
the long i, which was prominent in it, (see § 27. Obs» 5.) made on 
the ear an impression called by the Greeks TrXoLrsiaaiM^, (broad 
pronunciation ;) and the Doric dialect was, on the whole, the 
least improved. The iEolic dialect, (4 AIoKikvi, AloXls-,) a col- 
lateral branch of the Doric, early attained in the iEolian colo- 
nies of Asia Minor, and the neighbouring islands,(Lesbos, &c.) 
a considerable degree of refinement, which probably was confined 
to poetry. 

3. The lonians resided in earlier times chiefly in Attica, whence 
they sent colonies to the coasts of Asia Minor. As these were 
in many respects highly civilised prior to the parent tribe, nay 
even sooner than all the other Greeks, the denomination o( lonians 
and Ionic applied principally, and at length exclusively to these 
colonies and their idiom : and the original lonians in Attica 
itself were called Attics^ Athenians. The Ionic dialect, owing to 
the accumulation of vowels, is the softest of all. But the Attic 
dialect, (ri'Arnxrty 'At&*V,) which was oflater improvement, soon 
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excelled in refinement all the other Greek dialects, by avoiding, 
with Attic ingenuity, both the Doric harshness, and the Ionic 
softness. But though the Athenians really are the parent tribe, 
the Ionic dialect of the Asiatic colonies is yet considered as the 
parent of the Attic dialect, because it was improved at a period, 
wheiv it had least deviated from the primitive Ionic dialect^ the 
common parent of both. 

Obs, 1. The ingenuity of the Attic dialect is most apparent in syntax, with 
regard to which it distinguishes itself, not only from fdl the other Greek dialects, 
but also from any other language, by an appropriate conciseness, a highly effective 
co-ordination of the principal thoughts, and a certain moderation in asserting and 
discussing, which had passed from the refined tone of the social intercourse of 
Athebs into the language itself. 

Obt. 2. Of other collateral branches of the mentioned dialects, as the Boeotic, the 
Laconic, and the Thessalic, &c., we hare only loUtary words and grammntical 
forms in scattered fragments, inscriptions, &c. 

4. We must admit, as the parent of all the Greek dialects, an 
ancient primitive Greek language, of which philosophical gram- 
matical inquiries alone may discover or rather conjecture some 
traces. Each dialect had naturally retained more or less of this 
ancient language, and each must also undoubtedly have preserved 
something, which had gradually been lost in the other dialects. 
This circumstance obviously accounts for grammarians tracing 
Dorisms, ^olisms, and even Atticisms in the old Ionian Homer. 
Whatever was of habitual or frequent occurrence in one dialect, 
was exclusively ascribed to this dialect, and designated accord- 
ingly, even if it likewise occurred, though less frequently, in other 
dialects. It is thus, for instance, that we must understand what 
are called Dorisms in Attic writers, and Atticisms in writers, who 
are not Attics \ 

5. Most poetical forms and licences spring from this ancient 
language. The poet, it is true, improves his idiom, and through 
him only it becomes a polished language, forming a harmonious^ 
expressive, and copious whole. Yet the poet never originates the 
changes and innovations, which he finds necessary ; this would 
be the surest way to displease. The oldest Greek bards selected, 
out of the manifold extant forms of speech, those which best 
suited them. Several of these forms became antiquated in prac- 

^ Ex.gr, the Doric tvx, (tovfAeu^ |0(7^«i, the Attic dedenuon *»;, the Attic (^ 
for^^,&c» 
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tice ; but the later poet, having these predecessors before him, 
would not be debarred from such treasures, and thus what had 
been originally a real dialect, and is justly considered as sucb^ 
became a poetical peculiarity, or ip^hat is called a poetical 
licence*. 

6. In all civilised nations one of their dialects generally becomes 
the foundation of their common written language, and the lan- 
guage of polished society. This was not immediately the case 
with the Greeks. They became civilised, when they still formed 
distinct locally and politically separated states. Nearly up to the 
time of Alexander, the Greeks wrote in the dialect, in which they 
had been brought up, or to which they were most partial ; and 
thus arose Ionic, -/Eolic, Doric, and Attic poets and prose-writers, 
whose works are more or less extant. 

0b9, 3. Only great works, which attracted general attention, as epic and dramatic 
poems, formed an exception. Their authors unquestionably wrote in the dialect of 
their country ; but an imitation of them in another dialect, which, besides, would 
have required an almost equal creative talent, would not have been well received, 
because all the tribes of Oreeks were already familiarised to the language proper 
for this species of composition, and could not s^arate one from the other. 'Tht 
dialect, in which the first masterpieces of any species of writing were composed, 
continued to be the dialect of that species. (See the Text, 10. 11.) 

Obs. 4. The most ancient poets, Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, and others, wrote in 
the Ionic dialect ; but their language is rather that apparently mixed one, which 
comes nearer to the oldest language, and afterwards continued to be the poetiei^ 
dialect used in most species of poetry. The real, but more modem Ionic dialect is 
to be found in the prose-writers, of whom Herodotus and Hippocrates are the most 
conspicuous, though both Dorians by origin. The Ionic dialect, owing to its pecu* 
liar softness and early improvmnent, had already become pretty general, even m 
prose, especially in Asia Minor. 

Obs, 5. The lyrics are the only poets of that time, who wrote in all the dialects. 
But the oldest and most celebrated of them were Cohans ; at their head are 
Sappho and Alcseus, of whom some few scanty remains have been handed down to 
ns in fragments. Anacreo, (of whom we have also but a i%w, partly crippled, and 
partly questionable, remains,) wrote in the Ionic dialect. Most of the other lyric 
poets wrote in the Doric dialect ; out of the manifold forms of this widely diiTused 
dialect, they selected those which suited them, and created, as it were, each his own 

' But this must not be understood, as if every repression of the ancient pOet« 
had actually been once in common use. The privilege which, even in the most 
copious language, a modern poet enjoys of forming new words, and giving new 
inflections to the existing ones, must have been still more largely allowed to the 
ancient poets, at a time when the language was poor. The materials, however, out 
of which, and the form according to which, he models his expressions, are not of 
the poet's creation, but derived from the stock, and conformable to the analogy of 
the language. Neither can a slight polishing of the usual forms, practised in com- 
mon life even by ordinary men^ be denied to him, to whom harmony is a duty, and 
rhythmical metre a diain. 
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language* Pindar is the only one of these latter, of whom we have some entire 
poems. 

Obt. 6. The few prose-writings, which we have in the Boric dialect, are mostly on 
mathematical and philosophical subjects. With regard to Attic writers, see the 
following Obiervaiiont, 

7. In the mean time Athens rose to such a political height, 
that it maintained for a while a kind of supremacy over all Greece, 
and became the centre of all scientific culture. The democratic 
constitution, nowhere so unmixed, intrbduced to the Attic forum, 
and the Attic stage, that freedom of speech, which, in con- 
nection with other advantages, was alone sufficient to raise, not 
only these branches of literature, but also those congenial ones, 
history and philosophy, to the highest pitch, and impart to the 
Attic idiom a perfection and capaciousness, which no other dialect 
attained. 

Obt, 7. The most distinguished prose-writers of Greece, (we treat separately of 
its poets,) of this golden age of Attic literature, are Thucydides, Xenopho, Plato, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, and the other orators. 

8. Greeks of all tribes repaired to Athens for improvement ; 
and Attic masterpieces served as models in the most extensive 
fields of literature. The consequence was that the Attic dialect, 
which maintained its pre-eminence over all others, became soon 
after, when Greece acquired a complete political unity under the 
Macedonian monarchs, the court-language and the general lan- 
guage of books, in which the prose-writers of all the Greek tribes 
and countries composed almost exclusively. This language was 
now taught in schools, and grammarians pronounced, according 
to these Attic models, on what was genuine, or not genuine Attic. 
The central point of this later Greek literature was under the 
Ptolemies at Alexandria in Egypt. 

9. But in proportion as the Attic dialect became general, it 
naturally also began gradually to degenerate, partly because 
authors indulged in an admixture of their own provincial dialects, 
and partly because they substituted for anomalies and apparently 
affected expressions peculiar to the Athenians, more regular and 
natural ones, or introduced, instead of a simple term more or less 
obsolete in common life, a derivative one, which was now more 
generally used'. Grammarians, however, (this class of them 
are called Atficists,) often endeavoured, with much pedantry and 

^ Ex, $r, jmxt^^M for tuv, * to swim ;' «^«r^i|ly for Jt^wp^ * to plough.' 
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exaggeration, to prevent this, and in their schoolbooks contrasted 
the expressions of the old Attic writers with those, which they 
criticised as faulty or less elegant. Thus arose the practice of 
calling AtHc only the language found in the old Attic writers, and, 
in a more restricted sense, the peculiarities of those authors ; the 
usual language of persons of education, which was aii offspring of 
the Attic, was now called xoiv^, the general language, or'ExXijvix^, 
(the Greek, i. e., the common Greek ;) even the writers of later 
times were denominated ol xoivoi, or ol^EWms^t in contradistinction 
to the genuine Attics. But this never can be considered as a parti- 
cular dialect; for the xotvY) StaXsxrby continued in the main to be 
Attic, and hence Atticism is the principal object of every Oreek 
Grammar* 

Obs, 8. It may easily be conceived that in tbese circomstances the denomliia* 
tion MMvif, M»ov, was considered as imputing something faulty, and though it pro- 
perly denotes ^ the language common to all Greeks, not excluding genuine Attics,' it 
rather denoted, with grammarians, ' a language which was not genuine Attic' On 
the other hand, all which is called AHic, is not on that account exclusively of Attio 
form, not even in genuine Attic writers. Many an Attic locution was not in con- 
stant general use, even at Athens, but alternated with other forms, (ex. ffr, f iWn 
with f «x«r, Itn with rvv,) which were generally used. Neither were the Atheniana 
strangers to many Ionic forms, (ex, gr. not contracted, instead of contracted ones,) 
which therefore might be employed by autho]:s, who all consulted the ear. This 
approximation to lonism, is the principal criterion of strictly ancient Atticism, suoh 
as we find in Thucydides ; but Demosthenes wrote that later Attio, which forms 
the transition to the more modern x^tm, 

Obs. 9. To make an accurate and proper division, we must commence the more 
modem period, or the xonovs^ with the first non- Athenian, who wrote Attic. Of 
this class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, and the other 
later authors, many of whom endeavoured, however, to excel, as much as possible, 
in the old Attic language. This is especially the case with Lucian, ^lian, and 
Arrian. 

Obt, 10. Of the provincial dialects, which crept into the later Greek language, 
the Macedonian is the principal. The Macedonians were a kindred nation of the 
Greeks, accounted themselves Dorians, and carried as conquerors Greek dvilisatioa 
into the barbarian countries, over which toey ruled. In these countries Greek was 
now spoken and written, but not witnoHt an admixture of peculiarities, which the 
grammarians style Macedonian forms; and as the seat of this later Greek culture 
was chiefly in Egypt, at Alexandria, its capital, the same forms are likewise deno- 
minated the Alexandrian dialect. But the inhabitants of these countries, who were 
not Greeks, now also began to speak Greek, ('EXXny/^i/y,) and an Asiatic, Syrian, 
&c^ who spoke Greek, was called '£XXKv/rif#. Thus originated the practice of deno- 
minating Helleniitic the language, which is mixed with several forms not Greek, 
and contains turns of expression peculiar to the East. This language is chiefly met 
with in the written Jewish and Christian monuments of that period, especially in 
the Greek translation of the Old TesUunent by the LXX. translators, and in the 
New Testament, whence it passed more or less Into the works of the Fathers of the 
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Church. New barbatisms of all kindd Cr^t int6 this kngaage in the middle a^, 
when Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, waa the seat of the Greek empire, 
and the centre of the literature of that time ; hence arose the language of the Byzcm- 
fine writers, and lastly the Modem Greek, 

10. But the Attic dialect was not general with regard to poetry ; 
the Athenians were models only in one species, the dramatic ; 
and as dramatic poetry from its nature merely is, even in tragedy, 
the ennobled language of real life, no other dialect reigned on 
the Athenian stage than the Attic, which was in the sequel re- 
tained by all the other Greek theatres *. In the dialogued part 
of the drama, and especially in that which consisted of Trimetries 
or Senaries, poets, though indulging in the frequent use of the 
apostrophus, and of contractions, allowed themselves but few 
poetical licences and changes of forms. 

Oft». 11* These licences least indulged in were, as may be supposed, by comic 
writers ; but many a Homeric form would suit the tragic Senary. Of the Greek 
dramatists none have been handed down to us but genuine and old Attic writers, 
▼is. the tragic poets^ ^sehylus, Sophocles, Euripides, uid the comic poet Ari-> 
stophanes. 

11. Homer and the other ancient Ionic poets, whose works 
were read in schools, continued UDinterruptediy to be models for 
all other species of poems, especially those composed in hexa- 
metres, the epic, didactic^ and elegiac ; and through these poems 
the old Ionic or Homeric idiom was preserved with all its pecu- 
liarities, and antiquated forms. It thus became what the Attic 
was for prose-writers, the prevailing dialect or general language 
for epic, didactic, and elegiac poetry in the Alexandrian period 
and at a later time, when it was no longer readily intelligible to. 
the common people, and required a learned education to be 
completely understood and relished. This language may be 
denominated the Epic idiom^ as it was derived entirely from epic 
poetry. 

0&«. 1^. llie most eminent poets of this class in the Alexandrian period, are 
Apolloniusy CalUmachus, Aratus ; and later, Nicander, Oppiaui Quintus, and others. 

12. But the Doric dialect was by no means excluded from 
poetry even in later times. It maintained itself in light and 
especially rural and jocose poetry, partly because there were 
predecessors in this line, and probably also because several of 
these poems describe the manners and expressions of country- 

« Sm O^f . 3. 
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people and of the lower ranks, whose language, owing to the 
almost general dispersion of the Dorians, was nearly everywhere 
the Doric. — (Compare above 2.) 

Obs, 13. Hence the Doric dialect prevails in the Bucolic writers, Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bio, whose more modern Dorism is, however, greatly different from 
that of Pindar. The old epigrams were partly in the Ionic, and partly in the Doric 
dialect ; hut the Dorism in this species of poetry was far simpler and nohler, and 
confined to a small humher of characteristic Doric folrms, which were familiar to 
the well-informed poets of every tribe. 

13. The idiom, which prevails in the lyric parts of the drama, 
i, e., in choruses and pathetic speeches, is also usually called 
DoriCf but this Dorism consisted almost entirely in the prevalence 
of the flc long> especially in lieii of ^, which was peculiar to the 
old language in general, and, on account of its gravity, maintained 
itself in solemn hjrmns, whilst the Dorians alone retained, it in 
common life '. But this lyric language also approximated to the 
epic in several respects. 

^ See par. 2. There are, however, no Dorisms properly so called in the theatri- 
cal choruses, as mfin. endtng In ly and nv, accus. pi. m m and «;, &c« 
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FIRST PART. 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS. 

WRITING AND PRONUNCIATION. 



§ 2. — Alphabetical Letters. 

Thb Greeks received most of their letters from the Phenicians ; 
this is evident from the oriental names^ by which they are called. 
They are the following : — 

PRONOUNCBO NAMBO 



A 


« 


a, aw 


^'AXipa 


alpha 


B 


^c 


b. 


B^Tflf 


beta 


r 


yr 


& 


YifAfAac 


gamma 


A 


5 


d. 


AeXra 


delta 


E 


£ 


e, a short 


*E v|/iX^ov 


epsilon * 


Z 


K 


ds, 


Z^Tflt 


zeta 


H 


OQ 


e, a long 


mrcc 


eta 





&,fl 


th. 


@rird 


theta 


I 


1 


i,ee 


'Ift/ra 


iota, (not jota,) 


K 


9C 


k. 


Kinvx 


cappa 


A 


\ 


I 


Aapi^Sa 


lambda 


M 


(^ 


m. 


Mv 


my 


N 


y 


n. 


Ny 


ny 


S 


i 


X, 


sr - - 


xi 


o 





short 


*0 pMJt/JOV 


omicron, (short o,) 


n 


• V, m 


P 


nr 


pi 


p 


^9P 


r, rh 


•P5 


rho 


S.C 


ff,f 


s, 


S/y/xa 


sigma 


T 


r,7 


t. 


Tat) 


tau 


Y 


u 


U,00 


^T v|/iXSv 


ypsilon * 





<p 


f, 


*r 


phi 


X 


X 


ch. 


xr 


chi 


* 


A' 


ps, 


*r 


psi 


n 


U) 


o long 


^il lAiyat 


omega, (long o.) 



' "£ y^tXof and ^Y ^tXcv take the additional yptXiv, that is iene^ not aspirate, because 
n ancient Greek writings the figure i was at the same time one of the marks of the 
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PRONUNCIATION. 9 

Oht. 1. The double way of writing some letters, is used indiscriminately, except 
the small r and $ : r stands only in the beginning and in the middle of a word, and 
t is employed merely at the end * : this ( must not be confounded with ft see the 
following Obi. 

Obt. 2. These letters have given rise to a number of abbreviations and flourishes, 
many of which occupy more space than the common character, which they are to 
supply. Hence they have been rarely employed of late, and there is little difficulty 
to be encountered in modern editions, in remembering that 

tf stands for ou ^ for os «•• for fr 

^ for ^^ ^ for trx lej for »»?. 

In some the letters are but little altered, as a/, x^, for «i, x«), ^ for XX, &c. 

Obt. 3. The Greeks employed their alphabetical letters also as numerals ; but to 
have a sufficiency of them, inserted after the i the r, after the it the ^, and after 
the $f the ^*, All letters when used as numerals, are distinguished by a stroke at 
the top in this manner: « I, /S* 2, r 6, / 10, i«' 11, *' 20, »«^26, ^ 100, #' 200, 
0X^ 232, 8c€. The thousands begin again with », but with a stroke underneath^ 
f 1000, ^, &c., ^XjS' 2232. 
/ / 

§ S.^'^Pronunciation. 

1. The ancient pronunciation can no longer be accurately ascer- 
tained. Of the modem ways of pronouncing the Greek, the two 
principal are those of Reuchlin and Erasmus. We follow the 
latter, which not only is becoming more general every day, but 
also has most internal grounds in its favor, and is greatly con- 
firmed by the way in which Greek names and words are written 
by the Latins, and Latin ones by the Greeks. Reuchlin's pronun- 
ciation agrees chiefly with the pronunciation of the modem Greeks, 
who persist in defending it as the true and ancient way of pro- 
nouncing the Greek. 

Obs, 1. The manner of writing Chreek with Latin characters may be seen in the 
names of the letters, which we have given above In Latin characters, and may be 
learned from what is stated in this section, and in § 6 and 6. According to Reuch- 
lin's pronunciation, the ti is sounded like t, ee, the diphthong A/like a?, and the 
sounds li, •/, V, and ui are not distinguished from / : the v In all diphthongs, (except 
«(/,) is pronounced like v or/, as avrof^ a/tos, Zmj Zevi, This pronunciation appears 
to be really built in the main on ancient pronunciation ; but never can have been 
the pronunciation of the prevailing dialect. This is unquestionably evident from 
the manner, in which the Oreeks wrote Latin words and names : BnCti, Thebe, Pom' 

9pirHut€uper, (h,) and v represented also the Digamma, (or LatinV,see§ 6. 06f.3.) 
The epithet A/^/Xdv was intended to distinguish them, when they were mere vowels, 
from the signs of aspiration. 

' With some modems also at the end of syllables : this practice, when it goes 
beyond the usual compounds, cum encliticitf and with <r^0f, i/V, if, and perhaps hsy 
offers great difficulties. 

' This character or flourish is called tit, and sometimes also ttigma. 

* These three numerical characters, of which the first r agrees only accidentally 
with the modem abbreviation r^ were originally letters of an antic^uated alphabet. 
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p^ut, mfMrn'icf, Cimdiuty KXmuhat* Were the modem way of piroiioanoing the oi 
like i correct, the Latins could not have made Poeas of Uoiaf, or the Oreekg KkctXm 
of C/wlia; and even KmxiXioSf Kcufm^f for C(gciliu9f Ctuar^ &c., is not decisive in be- 
half of €B for etii as we have no positive information respecting the pronunciation of 
the Latin diphthongs. As this method of pronouncing assimilates so many sounds 
to that of the toto, it is called ioiacismw, (or, from ita for e/a,) UacUmui ; that of 
Erasmus is called etacitmut. 

2. With regard to some letters, it may be observed that — 
y before another y, and before the other dentals, (x, %, ^,) is pro- 
nounced like ng, ex* gr. lyyif, eng-gus, (or like the Latin 
angustusj) avyKpmsy syncrisis ; 'AyxtViOf, Anchises ; S^Jy^, 
Sphinx \ 

^ must not be pronounced like ts^ but like ds^ or the French Zy dz. 
In the ancient language it was sounded sd \ 

9] is by some constantly pronounced like ce. It is barely possible 
that it was pronounced as ^ or ^ according as it was derived 
from a or e* 

& is generally not distinguished from r : but among the ancients 
it belonged to the aspirate, and is still pronouaced lisping by 
the modern Greeks, like the English ih. 

I is merely the i vowel, not the j consonant ; and YafAfio^, ^lanla 
must therefore be pronounced i-ambos, I-onia. Yet th6 
Greeks employed it in foreign names for the j .* for instance 
'loj/Xiof, Julius; TloiAmytiofy Pompejus. 

X is always expressed in Latin even before e and » by a c, and the 
Latin <; is constantly a x in the Greek ; for instance Kfju^v, 
Cimoj Cicero, Kwipoav, because the Romans pronounced 
the c before all vowels like a x, 

y. See its pronunciation at the 6nd of words, § 25, Oba. 4. 

g. See about its aspiration p (rh^) § 6^ 3. 

<j in general may be pronounced like the French ^ with e, cSdiUe^ 
or like a sharp s, 

r before i with another vowel must not be pronounced like ^x ns 
in Latin. Say FaXdrU, Galatia^ not Galazia. Kpirlas^ 
CriiiaSy Tg^evrwy, Terentius. 

V was in modem times long pronounced like t, but it is well as- 
certained that the Greeks and the Latins, who made it a y^ 
pronounced it like the French w. In Latin names it fre- 

^ In all these cases the Latin n has the pronnnoiation of ng : frtm an inveterate 
mistake we say An-^hitet instead of Ang-cloiu* 

' This sound with the progress of time became mudi softer, resembling the 
Y'rench %$ the modem Greeks still pronounce it in this way. 
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quently supplies the short w, which was wanting in Greek ; 
for instance *Pa;/Ai/Xo5-, Romulus. Compare § 4. Obs. 3. 
^ and X, their exact pronunciation is still uncertain. Though the 
Greeks always used their f for the Latin/, (as Oa/Sios*, Fa^ 
bins,) yet the Latins never used their /for Greek words with 
a $, but always wrote ph* Hence it is evident that we are 
ignorant of the exact pronunciation either of the Latin/, or 
the Greek 9, p&, and the case is the same with Xf ^^* 
(Compare the following ^.) 

§ 4. — Dvoision of the Letters. 

1. The letters' are divided into Vowels sxiA Consonants; the 
former are again subdivided according to their quantity. See § 7. 

2. We must first detach from the consonants the three double 
letters, \|/, ?, ^, each of which represents two letters, for which 
there is but one sign or character in writing. See about them 
§ 22. ; and about ^j § 3. 

3. Simple Consonants are divided — 

a) according to the organs^ with which they are pronounced ; 

i6, 9r, (p, iMf are labiaUy 
J> T, &, V, X, p, a. Unguals, 
y> x> %> palatals : 

b) according to their properties ^ — 

1.) Semivowels, viz. 

liquids . . • X^ /x, v, />. 
the simple hissing sound • q. 
2.) Mutes, viz. 

aspirattBy aspirates • ^> X> ^* 
media, medials * • jS, y, S. 
teniLeSf softs . • ^, x, t. 
Hence it appears that each organ has the three mutes, and that 
these nine consonants placed in this way — 

^ In this division, as well as in other grammatical matters, it is proper to adhere 
to the Latin denominations, which are, as It were, proper names. The andents 
found in the hnmming and hissing of the letters /, m, n, r, «, a transition to the 
vowels, and therefore called them temi'voweis; and the first four Were named 
iiquidt on account of their mobility and easily combining with other letters. They 
denominated all the other consonants mutes in contradistinction to the vowelt. Of 
these tnuteti those which are attended with an aspiration^ appeared to have a kind 
of thickness or roughness, (Wv,) which was not perceivable in three of them ;. 
which on that account were called thin, toft. Or smooth, (>/'/X«, tenuet^ and the three 
meduB^ medials, certainly stand in the middle between the two former. 
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^ y S 

It y. r 
correspond to each other in both directions, horizontal and per* 
pendicuiar. 

3. Of the liquid consonants, itA, v, are nasal sounds belonging 
to the two first organs ; the y before another palatal consonant 
being attended with a nasal sound, is the same for the third organ, 
(§3, 2.) as may be seen on comparing syllabic combination^ like 

eptva — hroL — lyxa. 
There are thus in each organ four letters, which correspond one 
to another ; the Ungual organ alone, owing to the greater mobi- 
lity of the foretongue, and to the operation of the teeth, has a few 
sounds more ; in Greek X, §, (t. 

4. No genuine Greek word can end in any consonant but one 
of the three semivowels, (t, v, py for ? and -J/ belong to the <r. Only 
Ix and ovx constitute an exception ; but they can be used in this 
form merely before other words, with which they coalesce in pro- 
nunciation. (See § 26.) 

§ 5.^-^Diphthongs. 

1. The ancient pronunciation of the Greek diphthongs is far 
from having been ascertained ; hence we pronounce most of them 
separately or distinctly but in one syllable. The manner, in which 
they were rendered by the Latins, will appear from the following 
examples :— 

ai pronounced ai, <^aiipos, Faidros, Phtedrus. 

£1 „ ei, NftXof, Neilos, Nilus; Ai/xeTov, Lukeion, 

Lyceum. 

01 „ oip Boiwr/ot, Boiotia, Boeotia. 

VI „ ui, (like the French ui or uy in luiy tuyau.) 

ElXu^viocy Eileithuia, Ilithyia. 

au „ au, TXaXfKOf, Glaukos, Glaucus, 

iu \ E2§of, Euros, Eurus *. 

%u J ' lov^ov, (from av^eo,) euxon. 

ou „ u, (oo) Moifffdy Musa, Musa. (long u.) 

wv is merely Ionic, for instance wvros, outos. 

* Whenever a vowel follows w and «», it is now usually written in Latin with a 
V, as Evav, Evan^ *Ayavn, Jgave^ and pronounced accordingly. This evidently is a 
remnant of Reuchlin's pronunciation ; but is Incorrect. We ought to write and 
pronounce in Latin Agaue and Ewm. 
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Ob$, I. Bat the Latins are not steady in their manner of writing the diphthong 
p, as is proved by their writing 'I^tyivMt, Iphigenia^ tlniittty Medea, *H^«»Xiir«r» ffe* 
raciitut, iJcXv»kuT»Sf Polifctetut, Some few words in mtty $m, undergo no change in 
Latin, excepting that the t vow^ is changed into thej ccmsonant : UmU, *A;^«/«y 
TfU, Maja^ Aekaja, Trcffa. 

2. The improper diphthongs are written with an iota, (iota sub^ 
scriptum^ underneath the three following vowels : 

^, ip, 6;. 
This changes nothing in their pronunciation, and merely serves 
to point at the etymology of the word, in which they occur; but 
originally it influenced the pronunciation. The ancients also 
wrote it in the line, and this is still done with capital letters : as^ 
THI 200IAI, Tfi (ro<pi>, rcb^Ai^ or^^J-^. 

Oht. 2. The old national Greek grammarians likewise rank nvt tv, and i;/, among 
the improper diphthongs, of which they say, that one of their vowels is long, and 
the other short, whilst all the others contain but two rapidly pronounced short 
vowels. Hence it appears that in order to distinguish nv from ii;, the 4 must be 
sounded stronger, and the same ought to be observed with regard to au and vt. It 
is likewise very evident that the case must have been the same with tf, *>, ^, at the 
time, when the I was sounded with them, which must have been the usual pronun« 
dation in the strictly classical times, as is proved by the Latins writing tragoedut, 
comoedut, for r^ety^Hgf Mtfi^'^g, But it is also equally manifest from the words 
adopted at a later period, as pro$odia^ ode, for *^99tfhiet, ^%n, that ^ was then no 
longer distinguished from *>. We now adhere thoroughly to this equally genuine 
pronunciation ; and as an improper diphthong can only be a diphthong, in which 
the two vowels are not sounded, the far more practical division, which we have 
adopted above, is fully justified. 

Obs. 3. The 01/, indeed, sounds only as one vowel, and therefore is no real diph« 
thong ; but we leave it in its old place, because it also differs essentially from the 
three others, in which there is only one of the two written vowels sounded, whilst in 
•V there is, as it were, a third mixed sound of « and t/, just as a has a sound between 
a and e. The short v was also in the oldest language, and remained in the ^oUc 
dialect, and in Latin, as the idiom most nearly related to that dialect. It was ez« 
pressed by the kindred letters « and v, and in later times probably by the tf, a com* 
pound of both letters. The Homeric ^x%w^t. is of this description. See Verb, Anom, 

§ 6. — Spiritus, Breathing. 

1. The Greek letters have 2 signs or marks : 
' Spiritus lenisy (^-yeU/xa >}/4Xov, the slight aspirate,) 
* Spiritus asper, (TrvEviJLoe. ^a<sv, the strong aspirate.) 
The Spir. asper is the h aspirate : the lenis is used when other 
languages begin the word simply with the vowel, as, lyu, ego : 
"Opwj/jor, Homerus. But in Prosody and Grammar both kinds 
of words are considered as beginning merely with a vowel ; thus 
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with regard to -the apostrophus, (§30.) and to the moveable v, 

(v l^eXxt/rixov, § 26.) 

2. When the Spiritus falls on a diphthong, it is placed, like th e 
accents, on jhe sgcond lejter : as, ECpimiio^, oTor. But this is not 

i done with the improper diphthongs : as ^'AiJ^ir, (^Stjs-.) 

3. The Spiritm asper is attached to /? in the beginning of a 
word ; and two p in the middle are marked p p. This is derived 
from a peculiarity of the ancient language, hence the Latins never 
neglect it in Greek words : as, 

prtra/py rhetor, JJvppo^, Pyrrhus, 

Obi, 1. Both spiritus are distinct letters iu other languages; the ienit is the aief 
or e/t/of the orientals. Neither is this an idle sign. Every vowel uttered without 
a consonant, and consequently every vowel which is to be pronounced distinctly and 
separately from the preceding letter ^, is actually introduced by a slight audible 
aspiration, which the ancients had greater occasion' to mark in their writing, as they 
did not separate their words. 

Oba. 2. The spir, atper was frequently neglected by the ^olians, and lometimes 
by the lonians : hence we meet in epics with vf^fup for v/mv, ikr» from &kX*fimf 
nikus for nkiof, Sec, 

Obt, 3. The most ancient Oredc language had along with these two spiriiui an 
additional aspiration, which maintained itself the longest among the .^Eolians. It 
is usually called cUgamma, a double r, from the figure of its sign, F, and properly 
was a consonant pronounced like the I^atin V, and applied to several words, which, 
in the better known dialects, have either the tpir, atper or the leni$» But whatever 
relates to the digamma, is still involved in great obscurity, owing to the want of 
monuments. The Homeric digamma, s» much discussed of late, rests on the fol- 
lowing remarkable circumstance : — ^A certain number of words beginning with a 
vowel, the principal of which are the pronouns «?, m, i, and the words ifUtf Uixm, tim'uv, 
tUtcJi^^lXMs, oi¥»t, otttf, t(y§9f W, t»mf0f,iuid their derivatives, so frequently have the 
Jfiaius in Homer, (see § 28.) before them, that on omitting them, the Matuty now so 
fjrequent in Homer, seldom occurs, and is then easily accounted for in the few in- 
stances which remain. These very words, comparatively with others, have rarely 
, an apostrophus before them, and the long vowels and diphthongs, which are imme- 
diately preceding, are much less frequently shortened than before other words, (see 
§ 7. Obt,) so that we must conclude that there was something in the banning 
of those words, by which both, (the apostrophus and the shortening of the vowels,) 
was prevented, and the hiatus removed. And as short vowels with a consonant, 
(for instance, eg, 0v,) often become long in these words, even exclusively of the 
ciBsura, as if there were *& potiUon, it has been ingeniously conjectured in modem 
times, that all these words had in Homer's mouth this aspiration, (V,) with the 
power of a consonant before them, but had lost it at the far later period, when 
Homer's poems were written down. But as these poems are known to have under- 
gone so many changes and additions before that time, and even after, the instances, 
Tjirhere the traces of the digamma in Homer have disappeared, are very obviously ex- 
plained. We must also remember that the disappearance or gradual vanishing of 
the digamma may possibly have commenced in Homer's time, and that many a 
word may have been pronounced sometimes with, and sometimes without it. 

* For instance; when we correctly pronounce Ah^riginet instead of A-hmgmet. 
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§ 7. — Prosody. 

1. Prosody, according to the modern acceptation of the word, is 
the theory of the quantity of syllables, that is to say, their length, 
(production) or their shortness, (correpHo.) * 

2. Every word and grammatical form had for each syllable, 
with very few exceptions, a fixed quantity, which regulated the 
pronunciation of the Greeks in their common intercourse^ and 
must therefore be known to pronounce the Greek correctly. 

Obs, 1. Hence it is evident how greatly they err, who detach Prosody from 
Grammar, and consider it merely as a theory necessary /or the understanding of 
poetry. The error proceeds from the circumstance, that hearing no longer the 
common pronunciation of the ancients, we learn the quantity of syllables from the 
works of the poets, who indulged in peculiarities and licences. Thus we have in 
many instances, along with the fixed quantity, a poetical quantity, of which the 
most important points are stated in the Obtervationt, 

3. Grammar notes the quantity of syllables with the following 
two marks over the vowel, ( " ) long, ( " ) short ; for instance, 

d short aCf a long a. 

QL doubtful or fluctuating. 

4. Any syllable, the length of which is not distinctly ascer- 
tained, is presumed to be short. 

5. A syllable is long either 1. by the nature of the vowel, or 
2. by position. 

6. A syllable is 1. long by nature^ when its vowel is a long 
one, as, for instance, the middle syllable of amarcy docere, in 
Latin. This is denoted in Greek partly by the characters them- 
selves ; of the simple vowels 

0) and eo are always long, 

s and o always short. 
They therefore require no comment. But the three others, 

a, I, t/, 
are, like all Latin voweb, both long and short, and hence are called 
doubtful or fluctuating, in Latin ancipites. 

Obi. 2. But this most not be understood as if there were in the nature of the 
soimds a, I, o, something fluctuating between length and shortness. All vowels are 
fixedly, (positively,) long in some words, and fixedly short in others ; but it is only 
for e and o that the Greeks have particular characters in either case. The quantity 
of «, i, V, is learned in the same way as we learn it, in Latin, of all the five vowels. 
But if one of the three vowels be actually fluctuating in some Greek words, ex. gr. 

^ But the ancient Greek grammarians comprise in r^o^y^ieti ^ whatever afiects the 
ioiiiidofftfy]]able,'aii4coiiiequtiitljii]io < both accents and fpiritus.' 
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the M in xakify the t iu «»«, the case is the same with e and o being written in two 
ways in the same words, as in r^x*^*^ ^^^ '''i*'X'^*'i '*'*^ ^^'^ *■••*> *^«^ Mid »i«;, which 
cannot be distinguished in the most ancient writing. 

7. With respect to the length by nature, it is a general rule 
that two vowels, giving but one sounds constitute a long syllable. 
Hence 

1.) All diphthongs, without exception, are long ; ex, gr. the 
penultima in ^ccalXeio^y I^^Sa;. 

2.) All contractions are long, and in this instance the fluctu- 
ating vowels are constantly long, eo?. gr» the a in ixm for diKMv, 
the i in Ipus for Upo^, the v in the accus. ^orpvs for ^irpvoLs. See 
§28. 

Obg. 3. But elisions, {ex. gr. »w&yoi for k'gtr&ytt^ must be carefully distinguished 
from contractions, as is stated in ^§ 28 — 30. 

8. A syllable is long 2. even with a short vowel by position^ 

that is to say when it is followed by two or more consonants, or 

a double letter ; ex,, gr. the penultima in KByea^aHy /xeyiffTor, xa^iKKou, 

/SeXg/xvov, a-^oppoSf xa&e'lo;, vofMii^oj. 

Oba, 4. There is frequently a long vowel along with the position. In this case 
it is a very customary fault to be satisfied with the length by position without 
lengthening the vowel in pronunciation. It ought, however, to be lengthened not 
only in Ait^m;, (pronounce Lehmno8<y) o^ffnlt Xa^Mvlag, &c., not only where there is 
a circumflex, (§ 11. i.) as in ^XA.«t*, it^a^ig^ but also in it^eirT*/^ ir^a^or, the length of 
whose a is obvious from the kindred forms, which have the circumflex, («r^a^/f, 
ir^ayfAa,) whilst the » in r«rrA>, ra^a>, is short as in rdlss. And just as we distinguish 
the final syllables of KvxXv^ and KU^o^pf we must observe the same distinction in 
;&«^a|, were the first syllable is long, (gen. ^v^eixosf) and in avXo^, where it is short, 
(gen. avX&xeg.) The length and shortness of the fluctuating vowels before a posi* 
tion, to obtain a correct pronunciation, must be learned by attending to the accents 
according to Obs, 11, and by consulting the kindred forms of the word in the way, 
which we have just stated. 

9. Muta cum liquida, (§ 4.) in general does not make a posi- 
tion ; hence the penultima in arzKvos^ iiipaxf^os, ygve&XTj, St/tr^'orptoy, 
&c. is short. Only poets sometimes also use these syllables as 
long, whence the common assertion that muta cum liquida makes 
a doubtful syllable. 

06<. 5. Hence beginners ought to be extremely careful to ascertain whether the 
vowel in such a word be not possibly long by nature, for in that case it remains 
long of course, as, for instance, in ironeSA^, which comes from »^x»s, (a contrac- 
tion of &t^XoSi) and consequently has a long «. It is the same with ^vx^oty the u 
of which is long, because it comes from ypvxe^, (see Obt. 8.) Learners are very apt 
to fancy that muta cum liquida has the power of rendering the syllable doubtful. 

10. The medics, medials, (^, y, 5,) when before the three liquids 
X, yt,^ V, form, however, an exception to the preceding rule, and 
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make a Irue position. The penultima in the following words, for 
instance, is long, (only the vowel must not be lengthened in pro- 
nunciation,) Tfi'jrXiytJi^i, rsTpd^ifiXo^, Bvoif^os : but in the following, 
it is short, yjxpi&pay MeXeay^or, /xoXo/S^os*. 

11. All syllables, the quantity of which is not determined by 
the preceding rules, which can be the case only with syllables 
with the vowels <», i, v, without a position, are regulated merely 
by usage ; and as this is most safely ascertained in the works of 
the poets, and confirmed by passages of the same, this is called 
determining the quantity ex audoritaie, and in doubtful cases the 
authority of the Attic poets is decisive. The quantity of the radi- 
cal syllable of words must be learned from Dictionaries, and private 
observations ; we shall only notice the most important, and the 
quantity of syllables, used in the formation and inflection of words, 
will be noticed in the Grammar in their proper place. 

Obt. 6. But with regard to the formation and inflection of syllables^ we shall in 
general, (under the supposition of Text 4.) state only those, in which the doubtful 
vowels are long. Every syllable, therefore, of which nothing is observed, and the 
contrary of which is not apparent from the general rules, is to be presumed short ; 
fx. gr, the penultima in ^r^iyfAetraSi Xrir^tifAnv, and in the terminations employed in 
the formation of words, as \vXmsj 'itxeuoff'vvti, &c. We thus have only to notice radi- 
cal syllables, and a few derivatives, which are not easily comprised in the rules of 
grammar. 

Obs, 7. It is chiefly only the penultima in words of three or more syllables, which 
is rendered sensible in modem pronunciation ; and yet it is of great importance to 
be accustomed to pronounce such words correctly before the reading of poets is 
attempted. We, therefore, give the principal of such only, in which the penultima 
is long : — 

^Xva^ts, ij futile talk, *o(iaXes, rogue, 

aviet^of^ sad, ax^arasi P^^^» unmixed, 

rm^»t tiara* m«wj, young girl, 

h^rahasi attendant, 0'4v««r<, mustard, 

uv^a^fis, proud, ftayitv, ^, jaw, 

with the words in »yisy derived from &y»i and &yvufAtj as X»x*y^h captain ; vetvmyif, 
one who has been sMpwrecJted, 

HM/uvaf, n, stove, ^^iff^urns^ old man, 

X»Xmff «, rein, ypifiv^as, it *ffhite lead, 

fiknwf parsley, xiXv^ott «•«> husk, 

MVfuftj cumin, ftirlvfi) rosin. 

wu»afAn99^ the fruit of the *gcamore tree. ofitiXog, e, multitude, 

xuxXafAnoff a plant, ^r^efitk^f, i, cone of a pine-tree, 

i*tri99i, gift, itihXof, shoe, 

il^9fi, axe. x*^^*'^ »» swallow, 

stuTiVfij a bottle having a covering of i^t^osf one who labors for hire, 

wicher-work. ux^t^sj exact, 

xlvlwH, 0, danger. axdviroff aconite, wolf's-bane, 

fio^wssj «, cavttg. 'ra^iX^h ^»j ^ried or salt-fsh, 

tl^wtn) scrutiny. ita^ufss, «, papyrus. 

C 
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}Ji^vi*¥, spoii, booty f ^i^y^fh bridge, 

stirvfiVf bran, tkv^eCf spelt, 

Hyxv^et, anchor, K»xXvf»j tmaU ioaf of bread, 

and alBO Ifx^^U, strong, (from l^fc^, /» be pewer/kij) btil in Ix^'t^ ^^^ ixvi^hifoHi* 
jledjfastf (from ix"* '^ ^^^9 ho/d,) and in (he othar adjectives In v^ki the via short* 
It Is likewise safer to pronounce 

fitufUfi^ the shrub tamarisk, -na^uvn, dub, 

irKfi/Afiv^iSiJtoodf tide, r»^u$*if tadie, skimmet^ \troWei*'\ 

long^ though they also oocur short. The fbllovring proper names are long t 

^vnurnSf Ev^^Tfff, Vt(paTfitf Btetmn *leuf»>¥f "AftnftSf 
Id^a^tsy (Serapis}) 
BS^i^ttj *E9nrtvt) ^^i*f>»S) t^iftxif, KAy*9(i''0&i(if, l^virt^tfj 

^iwffoit 'AfA^fu^if, Ka/i^ffns, 'A|;^i;r«;, K«r»t/r«^, Bn^yrit, 
"Afiuhf^ Bi^vfcff n«;^i/vw, Ki^xu^»j {Corcyra,") 
See in the Jppendix to the third declension, a list of words of thftt decletisioh, 
whioh have the penultima long in the gen. (and in the rest of their cases.) 

Obs. 8. But those words must also be treasured in the memory, the first syllabi* 
of which frequently becomes long through interchange and composition. The fol- 
lowing ought to be particularly remembered on that account :— 
^iXost bald. Tiftifi, honor, 

Xt^-^Si it food. vixtii victory, 

Xifthi 0, hunger, nKifti, bed, couch, 

fifof, fif skin, }ivnf whirlpool, 

Xdriff small, Ivfoff common^ mutual. 

B^ufMSf if mind, xv^cg, crooked^ bent, 

fVfA»f, if pole of a carriage. ^c;t;*i> »oul. 

X*V*^h if juice^ *op, f vXi^, tribCf troop, 

X^^isi iy juice, vXn» forest f materials, 

TUfcSi i, cheese, Xuiffif grief, 

irvfif^y if wheat, iruyht buttocks. 

;^(t/r«f, if gold, ^^«rw^, member of the same tribe, 

&Tfit AoTM, ruin, 9ip^ay)s^ hj seal, 

'ixXoff if firebrand, ^i»X"h rough, 

fux^asf little, small m staturti 
In the verbs, whioh end simply with an *> annexed to the radical word, the s and v 
are constantly long, (ex, gr. r^ifify wv^tt, 4^;^)) excepting yX»fm» to earvsi engrave. 
But the «, (ex. gr, in &yMf y^^^ei'i) is short. See the quantity of the final syllable 
of the Present Tense of the Verbs in «»», /w, vvv, § 112. Obs. Of the verbs liable 
to contraction we particularly notice as having the first syllable long :-*• 
xiHMf to stt in motion, it^tUtf to dive, search. 

fiyiuf to shudder, ^vkaatf to plunder, 

ftyitif to shiver, fvn(#, to h(oWf bremthei 

ftyunf to be silent. 
The knowledge of these words it useful not only for usual compounds, as HhfiHi 
^^*>X*Sf (Ir^tfitv,) ^Mrfi^f lf*fi(tBhff iffvX^ff &c., but also for many proper nadies, as 
Hermotinms^ DemonicuSy EriphglCf &o. 

" There is likewise some assistance to be derived from the Ionic dialect for the 
quantity of the «, as that dialect frequently changes a into n, eJt, gr. Itv/ifnXst, 

• But 9ev^ofj the gen, of irc^, ri^fire. 
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Ok§, 9. Tlia Nouns SubstantiTe and Adjective derired from verbs, and retaining 

their characteristic, may be assumed to be of the same quantity with these verbs^ 

until the contrary be perfectly ascertained ; for some of tiiese nouns have not the 

long vowel of the Present Tense, but the short one of the Aor. 8. This is the caso i 

tu with some substantives in •», r^Kfi^, Xar^tpit, Ivt^^xjht n^mypHxi- Bttt 

4Sx^, (wm/.) 
b, with some adjectives in ^f , gen. if^ iU^tnift ir^r^p, itrnXtfrfifitlf^ Ac., and 
the substantive itcuhr^ifitis. 

Oh. 10. — The rule that a vowel before another vowel is ^ort, which is unsafe in 
Latin, is still less to be depended on in Qreek. A long vowel before a vowel is> 
however, more rafe than before a simple consonant) and espeoiall/ the many noont 
in Mf, 1*9^ and ut, are always short, except 

M»Ktet, nett, mUitiy indignitifj ^y/a, aorroVff »«»/«, duttf 
and the two last occur also as short in the Epic poets. Vowel before vowel was probably 
in many cases doubtful even in the common language, and poets, and more partiou* 
larly the Epics, enjoyed a great latitude in this respect \ Hence, as we learn thft 
quantity of syllables from poets only, we are left in uncertainty in many instancesy 
especially respecting the final syllable of the Present Tense [of tho verbs in ^ and 
Ut, most of which we are forced to leave to individual observation. Many of those* 
which have a long vowel in the Future, are also constantly used as long in the 
Present Tense in the SenariuSf viz., httt^iu, t^nwrn, Ux^f ^^^t ^^f ^*'i ^H^t^-^ 
S«, vr^iat^ XV*»* ^ut several of them are fluctuating in other species of poetry. The 
« deserves to be remembered as long, particularly in— 

y.ah, ii nation $ »«0r, ^, temple, 

kAm, (for ««/a>,) to bum, nkuatf (for »X«/*r,) to weep. 

Long are also the penultima in '£vi/«, Bellona^ and all those words in im and ^ttfj 
which take an in the gen* ; consequently all comparatives, {ex, gr, fitXrimVf) and 
many proper names, ra. gr, 'A^/w», 'T«'f^'a>y, Max^uv, 'Afio^d^v, gen, ofH : but the 
i is short in Aivxaxiatitj ^o^fiivf, gen, nwt* That proper names compounded with 
Xa«;> are long, is a matter of course ; but remember that — 

*Afipu^ts is long, OlfofAOf short. 
See about the particular cases, in which long vowels are employed as short in verseSj 
Obs. 19. 

Obt, 11. — Much of what regards the prosody of the ancients, concerns us only 
in the reciting of verses or what is called Scansion ; and a great deal, as we 
observed before, depends on the peculiarities and licences of the poets, which 
we shall denominate poetical usage, observing only that the various kinds of poetry 
and verses have a vast influence on Greek prosody, the laws of which diflfer con- 
siderably in the Hexametre of the Ionic epic poem, and the Iambic Trimetre or 
Senarius, the prindpal verse of the Attic drama, to which the Iambic and Tro- 
chaic verses of this kind of poetry conform. Attic poets indulged in but few poeti- 
cal licences, and conformed themselves'in the main to the actual pronunciation of 
the people of Athens ; whilst the Hexametre, grounded on the ancient pronuncid*' 
tion of the lonians, allowed great freedom to the poet in particular instances. Thd 
other species of poetry lay between these two; hence the parts of the drama itself, 
wherein an increasing emotion forsakes the common language, and above all the 
Lyric passages and choruses, admitted more or less the freedom of Epic poetry along 
with its forms. Even the Senarius of tragedy differed in this respect from the 

* They might lengthen the 1 for the sake of the metre, even in 'A^»x»f<r/«t?, *ix/(»i/, 
irifiitif &c. See Obs, 15. 

C 2 
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Senarius of comedy, the language of which came nearer to that of common life.— 
Compare } 1. 10. 11. 

Obi, 12. — ^The difference is particularly sensible with regard to position. The 
meeting of mw/a cumHquida was rather harsh in the soft Ionic dialect ; hence it 
generally makes a true position in the Epic poets, and especially in the ancient ones. 
But with the Attics the instances of short syllables stated above, (Text 9. 10.) are 
always observed as short in the Senarius of comedy, whilst Tragic poets frequently 
conform to the Epic usage. 

Obs, 13. — ^Position has also its effects in two words following dose one on the 
other. This is without exception whenever the two consonants are divided between 
the two words, as ^iy^ rift§f. But when the second word begins with the two con- 
sonants, the position is indeed justifiable, ex»gr. Homer, "EvSa | r^/y »«r«— , Xm^i \ 
liT/ — , //. {. 73, a.Zr% I T^MSi 7^^ of rare occurrence, unless the Jciut comes to its 
assistance^ — See Obt, 16. In the Attics it is more particularly attended to ; but in 
this case muia cum iiquida commonly makes no position, ea.gr, 'Kur.Iph. Tour, 131 Ty 
nits f^ ; rt xvsS- I fia, 

Obt, 14. — It is another peculiarity of the Hexametre, that it also varies with 
respect to quantity by nature, (Text 6. 7.) The words 

MciXisf beautiful^ l^os, equat^ 
constantly short with the Attic poets, are long with the Epics, who therefore write 
%t^^ There are several other words, the quantity of which is fluctuating with the 
Epics^ especially 

«vn(, man, "A^nSf Mart, 
of which the first syllable else generally is short. In the exclamation ^A^i;, "A^tst 
which frequently occurs in Homer, the two words^ though placed together, differ in 
quantity. 

Obt, 15.— In other instances it is clearly seen that a word had its fixed and usual 
quantity, and that the deviation is caused merely by the exigency of the rhythmus. 
But the licence of the old Epic poets must not be supposed to have been unbounded ; 
this would have destroyed the charm of their masterly compositions. Their own 
feelings confined them within proper bounds, so that it was only with regard to 
certain words and forms, or to particular cases, that they indulged in this freedom. 
They resorted to it especially, 

1.) in proper names : ^A^tokXwvof, with a long «, '£A,i(/«'iy/^«, with the firsts 

short, (^Hjfmn. Cer. 106. cf. 95.) 
2.) in words with over-many short syllables, as in iveut^^eu, A^dfaras, the first 
syllable of which was made long ; hence this rhythmus of u^dimrts was after- 
wards steadily adopted by all poets. 
3.) in the beginning of an hexametre : Homer has even *Etu | ih — ^and ^ikt 

JM6- I ^iyflf I TI-. 

Obt. 16. Another rhythmical lengthening was occasioned by the ctetura. Me- 
trical science teaches us that ^rtit is that part of the foot, on which the emphasis 
of the rhythmus or the Ictut falls ; the remainder is called the Thetit. In the hex- 
ametre the Artit always is at the beginning of the foot, where this kind of verse 
requires a long syllable, which never can be resolved into two short ones. When- 
ever the last syllable of a word falls in this part, (the masculine caesura,) this syl- 
lable alone must fill ^eJrtit. But the Epic rhythmus allows a short syllable in this 
part to be lengthened by the mere power of the rhythmus, ex, gr,^ 11, t. 359, — 

R- • Observe also, that a^k^Epic, i^h, imprecation^ is short with the Attic poets, and 
long with the Epics : whilst o^, miterg to be deprecated^ is likewise short with the 
latter. 
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^/Xi *«- I fiyvn- I ri xofiU' | *•«/, «• 61, — ^^«- | kag i^t' | w'lt/isJf i- | ^nlf This length- 
ening, however, does not frequently occur in so glaring a manner as in the quoted 
examples, except when it is supported by the position, which, as we observed before^ 
{Obs. 13.) neither is of frequent occurrence, without this ictus, ex, gr. art fa Syn- 

Oba. 17. Another support is afforded to this productio by the following word 
banning with a liquida, which may easily be doubled in pronunciation ; ex, gr,^ 
11, «. 748, "Hgjj I ll /Aoi' I fiyt — , y 274, eifAK \ 5f vi^»s \ i7<riT*— , pronounce demtna' 
tUge — dennephot. The ^ in particular is so easily doubled in pronunciation in thii 
case, that even the Attic poets commonly employ a short vowel as long before the ^ 
in both rAe«i«and ^r«M, {ex.gr. in the Arsis oi the senarius,— rAi; | <r^«^« | vrw rd \ 
fdxn, Aristoph. Piut. 1065> and in the Thesis of a spondseus among anapaests,— 
avreu — It fr \ vxs tx^if \ o'lv, Nub, 343,) and even avoid the ^ , wherever a short syl- 
lable is required. 

Obs, 18. The productio of a short syllable in the casura was likewise favored by 
the short vowel being immediately followed by one of the words, which, according 
to § 6. Obs, 3., were sounded with the Digammay the breathing of which also was 
easily strengthened. Hence verses in Homer end so frequently with the pron. pos- 
sessive h from I in this manner : ^vyuvi- \ ^a ^y, — ro^t- \ 7 f. 

Obs. 19. It is a general rule with dactylic and anapaestic verses, especially in 
hexametres, that the long final vowel or diphthong is made short before a following 
vowel : ex. gr. tirktu a- | ^irtff,— f^nrai | akyos, — ^&- ] fetrifti ( «xxvv. But when- 
ever this occurs in the Arsis^ the syllable retains its quantity : out of it very rarely, 
excepting cases of the Digamma, as has been observed, § 6. Obs. 3. The Attic sena- 
rius, on the contrary, did not admit this shortening of long syllables : the case did 
not occur as a hiatus. There are likewise instances of a long vowel or diphthong 
being shortened before a vowel in the middle of the word, but only in certain words 
and forms, which must have had something conducive to it in their pronunciation ; 
as in ^Mif, (which is frequently written ^eiTv,) ^oTos and its correlatives and others. 
Such a vowel or diphthong is constantly shortened before the demonstrativum, (S 80.) / 
ex. gr, in rwrovll, avrn^y avrotu^ &c., and in the Epic ivttm for iiruSh, \ (j. <»••'* ^ y ' 



§ 8. — Of the Accents. -" ' 

1. Independently of the quantity of syllables, (the province of 
Prosody,) the Greek language also marks the tone, or what is 
called the accents; this expression, however,- according to our 
habits and conceptions, still offers many difficulties. The Greek 
accent falling as frequently on a short syllable as on a long one, 
must necessarily impair the quantity, when expressed in our ha- 
bitual way : as ti&tj/xj, ^ouyipams, 

2. But this accentuation is proved to be as old as the language 
itself by clear historical facts, and unquestionable testimonies of 
the ancients. Attentive grammarians began to note it, when a 
false intonation was more and more invading the language of 

^ That is to say, on the whole, for in individual practice accentuation, like any 
other part of the language, was exposed to fluctuations. The adopted accentua- 
tion is chiefly that of the flourishing Attic period. 
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common life, and it was undoubtedly at a far later period that 
these signs, which were now taught in the Greek schools, were 
generally used. They thus transmitted to us, at least, the theory 
of Greek accentuation. 

3. Reflection and practice have already enabled us to remove 
in part the contradiction, which appeared to prevail betweeq 
quantity and accent *, and it is worthy of the exertioqs of the 
learned to endeavour to restore this essential ingredient of the 
melody of the Greek language : but this cannot be effected with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with the present system of Greek 
accentuation. 

4. But, independently of these considerations, the Greek ac- 
cents are not without ^reat practical utility. They frequently 
enable us by their position to ascertain the quantity of syllables ; 
serve to distinguish many homonymous words, and forms of 
speech ; and even where they are of no immediate import, fanoi- 
liarise us to the laws of accentuation, without which we could 
be no judges of the instances, where they are of practical service. 

Obs. Nothing can be more prejudical than the habit of applying the accents in. 
reading in a way, which perverts the actual quantity of syllables, (see thp Obs, tq 
the following §.) If learners cannot remedy this fault by study, and attend to both 
quantity and accents, they ought to attach themselves principally to quantity, which 
is of still higher importance in reading. 

§9. 

1 . Every Greek word, generally speaking, has the accent on 
one of its vowels ; and this properly is but of one kind, viz. the 
aouiCf hisia^ (f c. itfoscoVia^ accent j) that is to say^ the sha^p or dear 
tone, of which the mark is '. 

2. The theory of the ancients respecting any sound, which, in 
our way of speaking, has not the accent, gives to it the grat>e, or 
falling tone, fi^pBTot, (Lat. gravist) and grammarians had for it 
a mark \ which^Jjowever, isjiotjused in common lyriting. 

3. A long vowel may also have the circumflex, mpiawouifAiwt, 
the lengthened tone, which is marked ''. Grammarians state 
that a thus accented long vowel is to be considered as two com* 
bined short vowels, of which the first has the acute^ and tht 
other the grave accent : thus oo, for instance, gives &. But when 
the first vowel has the grave, and the other the acute accent, 
thus 0Q> and they are converted into at, this long vowel then takes 
only the acute accent oj. 
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Obs, The audible utterance of this difference in pronunciation has some difficul- 
ties. We barely warn against the two principal faults. Every accented long vowel, 
(S cir iiy) mutt be carefully distinguished from the unaccented one, (grare t^) for 
instance^ in M(»f^»f, without, howeyer, mt^king It short («.)' But the opposite 
fault of lengthening alH^ented short vowels, must equally be guided againpt : «iri|, 
for instance, must not be pronounced like H^t^^ 

§ 10, 

1. The acute accent and the circumflex can fall only on gne 
of the three last syllables ; the acute accent, indeed, may fall oil 
any of the three, but the circumflex can take place only on the f |j 
last syllable, or on the penultimate. i ' 

The 2d Obs. of $ 14. shews that &rm and such words consti- 
tute but a seeming exception. 

2. It is the nature of the iMt syllable in particular, which gives f 
to the whole word its grammatical denomination with regard to 
tfie accent. According as this last syllable has 1. the acute accent, 

2. the circumflex, or 3. no accent, (viz. according to § viii. 2. 
when it has the grave accent,) the word is called 

Oxytonon, as for Instance, ^sor, or, rzrv(p(tiSf 

Perispomenon .... ^tXcD, vot;^. 

Barytonon rvitroiy irpoiyiJia, TrpiyfAocrx, 

3. Again, any dissyllabic or polysyllabic barytonon^ according 
as it has 1. the acute accent on the penultimate syllable, or 2. on 
the aqtepenultimate, or 3. the circumflex on the penultimate, is 
called 

Parojcytdnon, . . . rdirrdJ^ retvfXiJLivo^. 
Proparoxytonon , . ri/Trro/xavos-, Mpwitas. 
Properispdtnhion . . HpatyiAa, ^CKdiiaa, 
See about the seeming batytona, as 6§y^, vetv^oif, etc., and 
about the Utona or unaccented words, § 13. 

* The first syllable of &9^it»f may ^ accented, and yet the second syllable 
lengthened, as is done with Jlmighty. » 

* The attempt to give the tone to a sho#t i^owel has the same effect ^iih us as ddu- 
bling the following consonant, which creates a great difficulty, since it must obviously 
be supposed that the ancients distinguished «Ti from ^tti, and /S^^Xi from /3aA.Xf. But 
in ^ fint place ^s ^Iteration of the sound is neither so frequent, nor so offensive, 
as when «»«», tocjf, for instance, are pronounced Zvs^ /SJjXaf, and, in the second place, 
persevering application may certainly succeed at least In lessening the difficulty. 
To prcmotince tatx^Atm compare this woil-d tHth three similar German monosyllitbles, 

fd h&t er, <so has he,* the middle one of which is short, and may yet be aeeented. * 
These words obviously differ from «d that er, < so did he,' and are nearly like <d h&tt* 
i/, * m tad he,* Td prcmounoe ttofk without lengthening the r, appears ?icjre diffi- 
cult ; but not only the German Mr?>, ' how,' but even the French/, 'fie!' may be 
accented ; it merely requires some Ifttle practice U) |)fontfituce a short accented syt* 
lable immediately before ^^t^er v^wel# 
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§ 11. 

The place of the accent in words is best learned through atten- 
tion and practice, and at first from the Dictionary. The following 
general rules may, however, be attended to : 

1. The circumflex requires a syllable lon ^ by natur e, (viz. by 
its vowel, and not by mere position :) (§ 7. 8.) ex. gr. 

and 

Ti/xarg, TiyJiVi Trvp, 
because the uncertain vowels, (§ 7. 6.) a, i, u, are long in these 
words. Hence a short vowel, when accented, can only take the 
acute accent : as ere^or, /xevor, 7va, 9r/)05", vo\v, *n\iyy*a. 

Ob», I. 2/AtiyfAm has the circumflex only on account of the n, not because of the 
position yft. And as, for instance, w^eiyfAo, fuikkav, have the circumflex, it shews 
that » is here long by itself, not on account of 7^ and XX : pronounce praghma^ 
mahUon, 

2. But the acute accent may also stand on a long vowel : as 

3. Whenever the last syllable, being naturally long, is to have 
the accent, it may be the circumflex ; and in case of a coni rac- 
TiON, as in dKri^ofj aXn^ovs, itoiia^ iroiS), it almost always is the 
circUmflex, for the reasons stated below, § 28. 06*., but else it is 
not often the case. Several monosyllabic wohds, as Trvp, /3oi}y, 
9raf, o2v, vyv, have the circumflex. But in polysyllabic words, ex- 
cepting the contraction, whenever the final syllable is accented, 
the circumflex is placed only on 

a.) the adverbial termination m. See § 115. 

b.) the terminations of the gen. and dat. See § 33. Obs» 9. 

c.) the terminations ey and orof the vocat. See §45. 

4. If the penultimate syllable, being naturally long, is to be 
accented, it must be the circumflex, whenever the TasT syllable is 
short, or long only by position ; as / j. ' 



prif^acf ofvof, N^^xoy, j8&/Xa?, gen. axor. 



5 



1 .-(V 



Obs. 2. This rule does not apply to words joined together with ekclitics ; 
hence we write urt, ovrty £<rirt^^ Urtsy rw^hy &c (See § 14. Obt. 2.) The particles 
%1h and fai^h (^o^ *^Xh) '^hich are but tl and y«M lengthened, are the only ex- 
ceptions. 

5. But whenever the last syllable is naturally long, the penul- 
timate cannot take the circAimfljBX ; we write 
pfitcifpy olvt), >\^^xcffy ^dfpcc^, gen. inof. 
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6. According to §10. 1. the antepenultimate can take only the 
acute accent. But when the last syllable is long, wheth er it b e 
b ynature or position , the antepenultimate cannot be accented at 
all ; we write 

^wKpdrns, avXKiyeOf epi^ojXix^. A ^^ • 

7. The final syllables oi^nd^ though long, have only the in- j 
fluence of a short syllable, with regard to the two immediately 
preceding rules : we write 

rpiaivatf 7rfo(priroci, 7a/Xoi, av^pofvoi^ plurals 

of rpia-ivoc, irpo^'nrr^Sy itS^KoSf av^poifnof. 
rvTfrofJt^ai, rvnreraty rvirreadoci, rirv4/aty 

passive forms of the verb. 
TToiYiffaiy ffTriffoctf Seiva*, infinitives* 

TToiviffoci, (Trri(rah imperatives ofthe middle. /ex. ^7^ 

Obs, 3. We except, however, 

1. The third person of the opt, in 0/ and at : as ^tvyot, ^m^cu* \ j 

2. The adv. olxot^ at home; (but the pi. aixot^ hotues.) 

3. Words joined together (§ 13.) with enclitics ; as cffMif woe ii me, flr»t, 

both when it comes from 5, certainly^ and from «, or. 

8. Even the od in the terminations ofthe cases in the Attic declen- 
sion, takes the accent on the antepenultimate syllable, as tsoKscus^ 
'ssoKzm, (§ 51.) and (nom. and accus. sing, and gen. pi.) avdtyzmj 
(§37.) 

Obi» 4. Likewise the u in the Ionic gen. in ta of the first declension : as 'ii^irerw 
for hff^ircVf § 34. Obi, 

Obs, 5. It is obvious that a beginner, who uses correct editions, may learn the ,. .^ 
quantity of many words by their accents : — « 

1. The circumflex shews that the syllable, on which it stands^ is long. 

2. The acute accent on such words as xu^xlvat^ /Sa^^oy, &c., shews that the 

penultimate syllable is short. (This follows from No. 4. of the Text.) 

3. The accent of such words as triijj*, u^ovpa, shews that the last syllable is short. * 

(Text 4. 6.) and /« <* < 

4. The acute accent on ^c'^^et, Ari^et, shews tnat the last syllable is long, (Text 

4.6.) 
Even words and forms, the accent of which indicates nothing, may yet serve to 
remind those, who have read much with attention, of forms, whose accent is deci- 
sive. They will pronounce &firos long, and Sw^iXof short, because fftrog has the cir- < 
cumflex, an d ^/x af the acute aQcent. Thus will the t in lUn, uhixot^ be known to be ' * 
short, because the pi. 2/xai appears so frequently, that the attentive reader may 
recollect that he never saw it with the circumflex, (Text 7-) But the circumflex 
of monosyllables decides nothing with regard to the quantity of their lengthened 
cases, the monosyllabic nominatives of the third declension being always long, (§41. 
06«. 3. and § 42. Obs. 3.) for instance, fr?^, ^v,-, gen. lev^hj f^vog. 
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§ 12. 
When a word is changed by its declension or conjugation, or in 
any other way, this change influences its accentuation in many 
cases : — 

1.) It has a necessary influence^ when the word undergoes such 
a change, as to prevent the accent being continued the same as 
it is on the principal form of the word^ conformably to the rules 
stated above ; in that case 

The circumflex is converted into the acute acceftt, as ofvor, gen. 
omvy (§ 11. 5.) ^3/xa, gen. ^li/xaror, (§ 10. 1.) (y 

The acute into the circumflex ; as ri/x^, gen, n/x^r, (§ 11. 3. 6.) 
(psuyoj, imper, (peDye, (§11. 4.) 

Or the accent passes from the antepenultimate to the penulti- 
mate syllable; as h^pantosy gen, dv^pdTrov, ipovqx, gen, dpovpis, 
(§11.6.) 

2.) But even when it is not necessary ii^ conformity with the 

above rules, the accent, though never chan^^dj is yet lometimes 

transposed ; 

^ , a.) The accent is removed backwards chiefly, 1.) when the 

j f word has before it a n augment of any kind^ as ruitruf, rii^rfe**' 

1 1 Brtmn, oSof ,— diJvoJof, zrcaieurosy'^d'nmiGuros i ?.) w hgn the rea80n < 

which attach ed the acce nt in the principal form to the penulti-^ 

npFe_8jllabie, (§ 11* 6.) disa ppear s ; as 'srMie^&ff imper* 'jraihve. 

More precise information and exceptions will be Stated in the 

i.]lh '^ Obs. sub 1. to § 103. and in the Theory of Conapqunds, § 12U 

TT b.) The decent is only moved forward chiefly, when the word 

f " ^- receives one of the terminations, which either always are accented, 

as the partic, per/, in ws : rirv(^a^ partic, r^xp^pus^ * Of which 

take the accent under peculiar circumstances, a^ ^iip$ &t}^of, 

\^ , according to § 43. Obs. 4. 

Obt. VfTith regard to the transposition of the accent, isee in the anastrophe, § U7* 
^ l^-ff 2.; with the apostrophus, § 30. 0&«.; and on casting off the augment, oU. 1. to 



\ 
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§ 13. 

1. Hitherto we have considered the accent merely as it is regu* 
lated in itself by every word and form ; bttt il is also influenced 
by the Connection of words, but in a grammatical t^spect only in 

* To^ th^e must be added some common terminations in the formation o£ words : 
[ as, for instance, the verbal substantives in fiog^ (^Xtyi^fios,) the adjectives in xif, vif, 
i\ r0f, ri«S) and some others. ^ f 
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two principal cases. It is modified through the dependence of a 
word on the following or preceding parts of speech ; which is 
expressed as, I. Inclination of the Accept towards the following 
word; 1.) by moderating the acute accent; 2») hy casting the 
accept olff. II. Inclination towards the preceding word or /wcZi- 
natio. We treat (I.) of the Inclination towards the following 
word, 

2. Whenever an oxytonoUf (§ 10. 2.) stands before other 
words in connection, the efiect of the acute accent is moderate4 
and approximates more or less to the grave accent. In th^t case 
the sign ori qark of the acute is converted into tjie sign of the 
gave accen t \ which is useiT only oh such occasions^ (§ 9. 2.) 
But at the end of a period, viz. before a full stop or colon *, the 
acute accent remains unchanged ; as, 

Obt. 1. We must guard against considering as baiyfoua words which end with \ 
They are rather palled oxytona, because their acute accent is merely at rest, and 
grammar, in looking at connected words, considers each word separately. 

Oht, 2. The interrogatiye pronoun rhj riy (§ 77*) is the only ezoeption to this 
rule. With regard tq the acute accent on terminations before eitoA'/tW, see § 14. 

3. The following mon^syllablio woikIs, which all begin with a 
vowel, 

6if (e^x, ov%,) notf ws, aSy eJ, (/*, 
tvy in^ sU, (w,) into, l|, (Ix,) out, 
and these nominatives of the artkulus pr^osiiivutf^ (§ 75.) 

h, if 01, «i, 
appear commonly unaccented in speech, because they coalesce 
with the subsequent word, and are on that account called atona, 
unaccented words, ex. gr. 

vovr ^X&6V e^ 'A(j/ar* a/^ iv 9tacp6Sa)* od yip wa/mv. 
4* But as soon as such words are unconnefcted with the 
subsequent one, standing either alone, or atjthe^end , or after 
the words^ which they govern, they obtain their accent ; ex. gr. 
oJ, no. vas yiq o2; why not? Ssir &s srUro, {as a gody) audi 
xaxav %^j (instead of Ix xaxo/v.) 

Obs, 3. As these words stand with regard to the accent nearly in the same pre- 
dicament to tl^e suhse^nent word as wMics to the preceding word, they are now 
frequently called prociitict after Hermann, See ButtmantCi Complete Greek Gram' 
mart § 13. 

* It is owin^ to the old principle being misunderstood that most moderns place 
the acute accent before every comma. 
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§ 14. Enclitics. 

1, A number of monosyllabic and dissyllabic words, owing to . 
their signification and pronunciation, may be so closely joined with 

I) the preceding word, ^gjoj^g^ t^^^^gP^'^fc oiLlhaLj word., And 

as these words in that case lean or incline, as it were, (syxXinoQai,) 

on the preceding word, they are called Enclitics ; whilst every 

I word, which is accented by itself, and every enclitic, when it retains 

/ its accent, is called Orthotonon, (o/j&oToyoi/ptevoy, a word, as it were, 

i with upright accent.) 

2. Such enclitics are : — 

1.) the indefinite Pronoun rlr, ti, through all its cases, with 
'^ '^4^ rot), Tw, as belonging to it. (§ 77.) 

2.) The following oblique cases of the personal Pronouns :— 
1^ pn iMov, ptoJ, pL6, (joD, ffol, (Tg, o5, o7, t, pLjv, viv, aud thosc begm- 

I ij' ning with a(p with some exceptions. (§ 72. Obs.) 

, 3.) The Indicative Present of el/xi and ^r}/^/, excepting the 

20 ,^'' • monosyllabic second pers. sing. (§ 108. IV. § 109. 1.) 

4.) The indefinite adverbs zjcis-, gri, woi, wov, wo&J, vo^hf zjors, 
which differ from the similar interrogatives, (w6/r ; orore, 
' 9. '^ , &c.) merely by their enclitical accents, (§ 116.) 

5.) The particles va/, re, rot, &^v, yg, xgv or xg, vt'v or vv *, 
Tjjg/j, pa, with the inseparable Sg. — (See 06*. 2.) 

3. When the word before the enchtic, (compare below, 7.) is a 
proparoxytonon, {av^pcuTeo^,) or a 'properispomenon, {aSfi^a,) the 
enclitic throws its accent, which always is t he acu te accent, on the 
final syllable of that word, as, 

oiv^pofvo^ gjT*, (Tftz/xa ptoy, 
and when it is preceded by an unaccented word, as for instance gi, 
it throws its accent on this word : g/ ns-. 

4, But if the preceding word has already of itself an accent 
on its final syllable, or the acute accent on the penultimate, the 
same accent likewise serves for the enclitic, and the acute accent 
of such a final syllable does not in that case dwindle into the 

i grave accent ; §13.2. ex.gr. ~ -^.-. ^ 

dvrtp nr xai ao*' 

^iKu ffs' yvvouKuv rivofv' oiviqa rs* X^ygir ti *. 

^ This particle, (igitur,) contradistinguishes itself by this accent from the adverb 
of time »y», (nunCf ' now.*) 

* The accentuation of ywmxHf mm and Zwnm^ and some other cases, which appear 
opposed to the general rules of accentuation, is not considered by modem gramma- 
rians as enciitic. See Buttmann's Complete Greek ^ Grammar, 
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5. When one enclitic follows Immediately after another encli- 
tic, the first generally takes the accent of the following enclitic, 
and throws its own accent onj the preceding word, and so on, 
if there be several enclitics, up jo the last, which alone remains 
unaccented ; as for instance, eYtU nvi ^nal t^ot njxqsTmi. 

6. Enclitics retain their own bccent : (become ortothona. See 
1.) whenever the inclination islobstructed : viz., 

1.) when a Parojpy^ononJ has a dissyllabic enclitic after it ; // 

ex, gr. \or/os wore lyju^^i* hxvrios afmv. J I 

2.) when the syllable, on which the accent of the enclitic i , 

should be thrown, is removed by an apostrophusj as Ij 

7. Otherwise enclitics in general become orthotona^ only when ( 
there is a kind of e mphasis , particularly when it is grounded on j 
an antithesis, res ting on the m, and whejijheyijbeginjhe sente^^ ( 

But many of these words, (especially those under 2. and 5.) can i / jl ^ ^ 
from their nature never be in that predicament, and therefore 1 
always occur as enclitics. 

06s. 1. See more details on the inclination and right accentuation of the per- 
sonal pronouns, and of fuS and ifuSj^ &c. in $ 72. Obs. 2. 3., and also about iT^/, Ir**, 
and Utr, § 108. iv. 3. /- * -' C ^ 

Obs. 2. As such a word through inclination coalesces almost into one with the 
preceding word, many words, commonly combined with an enclitic for a peculiar 
meaning, are also written close together : as, for instance, Arm, ovrty fAinraty H^vtff 
ZfTt¥4tf, (see J 770 The enclitic J«, (which is very different from 2i, but^) occurs 
merely in this way in oSi, roffUh, £ht, lofAovh, &c. ($$ ^6. and ^9. b. ( 116. 2. and 6.) 
Such an enclitic takes the accent of a new subsequent one only when the general 
rules require it, (o1<rms ti^tv, «Sii rt,) but commonly it does not, dSrt n. Yet with 
regard to these matters there is no uniformity in the editions of Greek books ; espe- 
cially in cases where the first word of such a coalition should, (according to the 
Text 3.) take two accents. W^e sometimes meet with "EttfiU-h, eii^rt, correctly, and 
sometimes with the second accent only, *E^t^ivtiy olowt. See about lirot^ §11. Obt. 3. 

Obt, 4. The demonstrative pronouns, which are strengthen^ by ^i (^( 79* and ^ 
116. 6.) remove, in every occurring case, their own accent on^heir final syllable, , 
for instance, w#f , rflTtff— r^^ir Ji, rwo^hv vfikix»i~~rfi>axifhr tvBa — bSi^Jr Twri — rtivtii r 
and as this is the accent of the principal word, the genitives and datives, conformably 
to § 33. Obt., retain likewise their circumflex on the long vowel, as rt^ou^t, rdr^^i, 
rfMTr^ I whilst the nom. and ace. are T»fnh, rot»vfh. 

§ 15. — Punctuation. 

1. The Greek has the full stop and comma in common with 
our modern languages. Our semi-colon is comprised in the 
Greek colon, marked by a dot over the line, (as ovk ^X&ev aXXa — ) 
The Greek note of interrogation is ( ; ). 

Obt. Modern editors have begun to introduce the note of exclamation ( I ) 
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2» The diastole or hypodiasiole ( , ) must not be confounded 
with the comma; it serves merely to distinguish little words 
enclitically connected from other similar ones ; as for instance 
g,ri, (Epic 8,rT*,) the neuter of itrrtf and ro,rf, {and this,) from the 
particles 8ti, (Epic 8rr<,) and rore. 

3. The Greek has farther marks referring to letters and syl- 
lables, viz. 

' the apostrophus, (§ 30.) 
* the coronia or the sign of the crasis. (§ 29.) 
" the duBfens, (the trema of the French,) over a vowel, 
which does not make a diphthong with the vowel, which 
precedes ; as oiV, (o-i«,) wfai>r, (pra-us). 

See about the iota subscriptum i, (jk, 7, w,^ § 5. 

INTERCHANGE OP LETTERS. 
§ 16. — Consonants. 

1. The formation of words and grammatical forms is attended 
with so many changes in the letters, chiefly for the sake of euphony 
and pronunciation, that the radical word is frequently so altered, 
as not to be known again. But this alteration generally rests on 
acknowledged fundamental laws. 

2. With respect to the Greek consonants, we may observe that 
letters belonging to the same organ, or which have the same pro- 
perty, (^ 4. 3,) though of different organs, are most apt to inter- 
change, whenever there is an alteration in the word. 

3. This is likewise the foundation of the difference of th^ 
dialects^ as may be seen in the following Observations. 

Obs. ] . The dialects of the Greek langpuage most frequently interchange 

a.) the (upirattB; for instance, for ^Xip, to bruise^ Aitice fXfr. 
Thus the denomination ^h^, a centaur^ is merely an antiquated form of d^, be^i^ 
* a man^eati :' S^vig has generally S^ftiof in the gen., Doriee i^uxf- 

h.) the media; for instance, for yknx^h pennyroj/al, Aitice ^nx^y for ^«, amcieni 
Doric ^«, for 0^1X0;, spU^ Doriee ihXot* 

c.) the tenue*; thus the interrogatives, («*•!;, «wi, r«r«^, iirtii§t, iri, &c.) instead of 
the usual fr have in the Ionic dialect constantly x, {x»v, x£f, Kt7§t, oxsTosy xZ^ &c. ;) 
thus also 9eirti when^ is Doriee xUa, and itifrt,Jivef JEoiice vrifAcrt, 

d.) the liquids; thus instead of rt>J^of, filxrirof, ^ikretros, the Doric dialect has 
ITrdtfv, fiiinrtrtit phrtcvog t the lonio, instead of <ntifuif, tungt, has frkt^/M/f ; the 
Attic for xXifimfHf oven, xfifietvtf : see about ^y and mv, Ae pronouns, ^ 12. Ob$, 

e.) the letters of the same organ : the Attic prefers yfa^thf, fuller^ to »%a^^^ 
^ei^tSf tapestry, and ^dcrif were both used indifferently $ and the Ionic dialect some* 
times converted the aspirata into temtet, as ViKofiat for ^ix^f^At^ to take^ nlrtt tot «v^/f , 
again ; the Attie A^f^dyot it loniee ikfreifetyos. 
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f,) the r expmtMy with fha other linguals 

with T — for a-hf irkfi^iovf ftear, Jlwtt^Sft the Doric has ruf irXmriop^ Uortiiaf, 
,, S throughout in the Laconic dialect, as for ^togf ^itog — ^tof, futg, 
„ V — the termination fttv is Dorice /ust (as rt/trrtf^iv, ruxr^/iis.) 
„ f— thus many Doric tribes ended the words in mt, m, ft §Hi widi «f) n^. 

Of, «|. 

g.) the double consonants with the kindred simple ones, especially % with 
C, as Zo^l for )«^^, roebuck^ fumiim Doriot for fiUZ»t dwgky &c. The old Greek and 
^olic dialect, instead of { and '4') transposed the two simple Consonants ; as #»»«#, 
0^ayjs, for \Uof, ttranger, ^petXig, theart. The Doric dialect in particulftr, eommonly 
has, instead of ![in the middle, 0-^, as, fv^iaht for rv^/^A^, /tiff}»/v for fiil^atv or /c«i/^*ry, &c. 
(Compare above § 3.) . 

06«. 2. The conversion of letters into those, which are not of a kin to them, is of 
liire oecurrence, and must be especially remembered ; as ptayn for ptikts, haNUjf^ 
muff loniee for Miff, to mtHtatey xtXMvii, »ikmu4it poetioally for ftixas, ftlXWM>^ 
bhci, 

Obs, 3. Most of the above-mentioned interchanges are stated by ancient and 
modem grammarians in general terms, as ' the Attic dialect changes S into ^, the 
Ionic «* into «,* end so on* But this must not lead nt to suppose that such a con- 
terslon is constant in suck a dialect. The examples quoted Are very often the onlf 
ones, in which that conversion occurs, and it is but in some cases that this or that 
dialect inclines to some particular change, which merely serves to bring the cases, 
which may occur, under their proper analogy. 

(^. 4. Two conversions founded en what we stated above^ are, however, so fr8» 
quentj that they deserve a particulu* notice, vis. t 

rr and ^^ 
ff and f^ 
The former takes place in most of the words, in which these letters occur, and the 
latter in a great many of them : rr and ff are chiefly peculiar to the Attic dialect^ 
and rr Imd ^0 to the Ionic ; as, for instance, 

AH, Ion, Alt, Ion. 

rarruv'^Ta^fuy, to arrange, &ffn*^&^ffn*y maie, matcutine, 

yKSrrm — 'yKunret, tongue, xoffn — xo^ffir, cheekt 

But the Ionic fwms are also met with in the hest Attic writers, and particularly 
in the most ancient authors. (See above, § 1. O61.8.) 

§ n.— Of the Aspirates. 

1. Each aspimta (^4.) must be considered as proceeding from 
its kindred tenuis combined with the spiritus asper. HenCe the 
Latin writing of pA, th, ch, 

2, When, therefore, a tenuis meets in its combination with a 
spiritus asper, it becomes an aspirata ; as, for instance, the words' 
lirlj Sg'xa, avrosf when they throw off their terminations to be com- 
bined with ifJLipaCf make 

k^rifAspos, i6y(/niJt*Bpoff av^ifAspo^, 

^ See about these and similar instancesi Buttmann'i Lcjfiiogwt II. 109. 
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3. The same takes place in distinct words ; as (o^x) 06% haiojSy 
and with the addition of the apbstrophus, (^ 30.) 

avoy av — «({) ov : avri, avT — avO" o/v. 

Obt, 1. The Ionic dialect retains the tenuet in both cases : as Sir* o^vvy •hx, if, 
ir»vett^fiiTiTeit»i, xeirim^ for zetB^u9-i^j (from jmsS* &9-t^.) Compare § 16. Obs. 1. e. 

Obs. 2. A remarkable change of the tenuis takes place, when there is another letter 
between it and the tpiritut^ as in vi^^tv^^v, four-horse carnage, from rtr^ecr- and 
Itctcos : it occurs also in some Attic contractions, ^otfcanw for t» iftarmy (see § 29. 
Obt, 4.) ^^oHhf from r^tf and i}^s\ 

§18. 

1. There is in the Greek language a law, by which one of two 
successive syllables beginning each with an aspiratat and gene- 
rally the first, is converted into the tenuis of the same organ. 
This takes place without exception in all reduplications : as 

gre^iXiQxa, x^yjupriKocy rl^nfjLiy instead of (psf, X^Xy ^*^* 
But this law is observed only in few instances of inflections and 
derivations, and the termination iS*, of the imper, has this pecu- 
liarity, that it has no effect on the preceding syllable, but is itself 
converted into n, as for instance rvp^nrif imper. Aor. 1. pass. 

2. Some few words had already two aspiratce in their root, the 
first of which was consequently converted into a tenuis. When- 
ever the second is altered by some other law of formation, the first 
re-appears as an aspirata ; for instance. 

Root ©PE<I> : present rpi(^ojy I nourish ; fut. ^pi-^oi ; deriva* 
tives rpo^riy dpsTrrinpiov, ^pifjLfjLot, 
But such a law of formation may already have occurred in the 
principal form, (nomin. or pres.) stated in the Lexicons, and not 
in some of the derivative forms ; whence arises a seemingly oppo- 
site case, (rpi(pciff &/?g>J/a;, &pl?, rpi^os,) which is, however, essen- 
tially the same : 

Root ©FIX: nom. &/)!|, hair; gen. rpiyjis, dat pL &/?*S2v, de« 
rivative rpiypon. 
There are but a few verbs, (see in the list of Anomalous Verbs 
^dvroffj &A9 — , ^pifsroj^ '^^hu^y Ti5(pa;,) and the adjective rar/ps^ 
on account of its comparative "^iaam^ (§ 67.) which belong to 
these two cases. 

Obt. 1. In some words the Ionic dialect changes the first aspirata, and the Attic the 
second, and versa vice ; as, x*'''*'** ^^'^^ ^^^^h lyrivS-iy, iyr«vS«, /on., iydivrtv, h^avra, 

' But the form ^^aifim^ (for 9r^»olfAm^ from ^^0 and «7^»i, compared with ^^a^^m, 
a contraction of ra^af^tt, shews that even without a spiriius asper before the ^, the 
tenues readily became aspirata. 
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Obt. 2. The passive termination BnVf and what is derived from it^ operates only 
<mthe preceding Sof the verbs ^w/», to sacrifice, ^mtu, to p/aee, irv^nvy Iri^t^ n^uf 
Hiere is no change in any other verb ; for instance, ix^^, ti^^^w, (from i^^Uty) 
5«^^f)f, IS^i^^w, Ifixix^n*' — ^The aor. 1. of the imper. pass, is the only certain in- 
stance with regard to the termination B^i of the imper. See below the verb rt^fiftt, 
^ 107. Obt, 1. 6. The imper, ^ei^t from ^tif^), and the Homeric ri^a^t, (see Sw»r*<*,) 
are deviations. — All other terminations afford no examples for this rule ; for we 
find StrSf, Ko^n^i^tf ir«yr»;^«Siy, Jtc 

Obti 3. In compound words the rule is followed only in i»i;^</(/<e, armitticCf from 
tx*^ aiid;^i<^, a(A9eixtt see the anomalous verb tx^i ««'«^»i» »vn^^is, where the requi- 
site aspiration, (according to } I7. 2.) the «• before the spiriius a$per, («^, i(p^»(,) i« 
omitted. There is no change in any other compound ; l^u^mm, itfu^txv^ust if^*» 
^•^•s, &c. ' 

Ob», 4. This law extended also to the tpiriius tuper^ which it converted into a 
ienis, as Inay be clearly seen in the following verb : 

JHoot'EX, present %x^9 I havcy fuiAl^^deriv, Ixnxit- 
But the tpiriius generally- remains unchanged ; as^ «^, v^miwj ^xh ^^<y* 

ACCUMULATION OF CONSONANTS. 
§19. 

1. The immediate meeting of consonants produces a kind of 
harshness, which the Greek language avoids. 

2. Three consonants, or one consonant and a double letter^ 
cannoty (except in compounds, as iva(f!daprosy sKTrrcjffif, sKy^/ux'^O 
stand together, unless the first or last be a liquid, or unless there 
be a y before a palatal letter ; as for instance ttsia^^sU, axKinpoff 
riy^a. In Other cases Greek writers either strive to avoid this 
accumulation, or one of the consonants must give way ; see in** 
stances below about the perf. of the pass, voice ; ex. gr. IcrfiX-ff&ai, 

3. But even the meeting of two consonants only may produce 
a harshness, and there are some fixed rules to avoid it, stated ia 
the following §§. 

Obs, L The introduction even of a third consonant fadUtates the pronunciation 
in some rarely occurring instances. W^en through the omission of a vowel the 
liquid ^ or y comes to stand immediately before the liquid X or ^, the media (^ ^,) 
which is of a kin to the first, is introduced ; as from vfct^ec comes fAtffiftfi^M, midm 
day I from /ei^tXtfrM arose the Epic ftif^fiktrat : »ni^ has gen. «»^^;. 

Obs. 2. Transposition sometimes, but equally rarely, puts a consonant in a 
more convenient place. Thus the nomin. ^t^ comes from the root IITKN, retained 
in the formation of the cases <rt;»y#f, ^v»v), (see the Anomalous Declensions^ But 
transpositions not suggested by euphony, especially in the pronunciation of liquids, 
will sometimes occur in all idioms, some of whicli the polished language does not 
scruple to use, as in the formation of the aor. 2., iri^ ^w, Jw-^ «S«r, or for the sake of 
the metre, »(«^/«for ;»»g^/»: and also versa vice; »r»^9rh for &r^»r»f7 ^^ff ^o' 
f^i^f^ etc. 
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0&#. 3. The meeting of two consoDants was still more frequent in the old lan- 
guage ; one of them was subsequently dropped, but poets often retained such a con- 
sonant for the sake of the metre, or to strengthen the sound of a word, as ^roktfMt, 
WTokts^ and their compounds, instead of ^ixifAOf, roXig, This also serves to explain 
how x^f^i ^^ ^^ ground, and ;^^et/Mt\os, lowy are connected. 

Obs, 4. The 0-, on the contrary, frequently creeps in before other consonants ; as 
for instance the Ioni&Attic^^i»^«f for ^/«^o;, and thus arose the forms o-^^Xm^, ^nilmtty 
luffyvj oiTtf^tVf and many others, from the more ancient a«4X«S> ki)««, MITQ, (whence 
ffyiisf &c«) Sirt^iiff &c* 

§20. 

1. Two muf(B of different organs can meet, in Greek only, when 
the second is a lingual. Hence the steady rule : 

A tenuis can stand only before a tenuis^ an aspirata only 
before an aspirata, and a media before a media, 
ex. gr, litrx, wktos^ ay^os^ (p&/ya;, ^isXupof, 

2. Hence when two heterogeneous consonants meet in the 
formation of a word, the first generally must assume the property 
of the second. For instance, the addition of the syllables ro^y S^v, 
^uf, makes 

oiypi^ojy I write J — ypamrosy ypi^iviv, 
ofvXixojj I plait, — irXzy^zU. 

3. In case of two combined homogeneous consonants, no change 
is undergone by one alone, but always by both. Thus Ivru, oxw, 
give e/8Soptos^, oySooy, and when of two tenues^ the second, owing to 
the spir* a^p. (§ 17. 2. 3.) is changed into an aspirata, the first 
undergoes the same change ; as 

l^rri, 'niJi*6pac'''^''^^(piiiiMBpofj lasting seven days. 
vvKTcc vvx^ SXoiv, the whole night, 

4. Only the prep. Ijc remains unchanged before all consonants ; 
as lH&6tvat, iKiovvatf sKfiaXKeiv, eKysvia^oti, %Kfedyeiy, See § 26. 0. 

§21. 

1. The reduplication of a consonant is not so frequent in the 
Greeks as for instance in the Germ, language, and beside the 
semivowels X, pt, v, p, and <r, it is the r, which is most frequently 
doubled. 

2. Whenever there is a simple vowel placed before the p in the 
formation or composition of a word, the beginning p of the word, 
from which it is derived, is always doubled ; as 

sppeTToVf uppzTrriSy — from pliicj with I and « 
TtBpippoos'^from vepl and picj. 
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See § 82. and 120. 6. But this is not the case with diphthongs ; 

as 2vpoj(jroSf (from e? and pivwyn.) 

3. The aspiratcB are never doubled, but take the kindred tenuis 
before; a3 

Sav^cJ, Bixxos, Ilirdsi/f. 

06*, 1. The non-Attic poets frequently double the consonant for the sake of the 
metre; for instance, og'^ov, cm, ivrtcort, tm^-ij for tfr#», &c. $ and oxxos,€kv^^os^ for 
•X»S} *»v^»s* This, however, is not done arbitrarily, but frequently in some words, 
and nerer in others, (as fr<, Xrt^os^ SifAo^ ein/Aos,) yet mostly with semi-voweU. (See 
also about these reduplications, § 27. Obs, 14.) 

Obs, 2. Sometimes, but much less frequently, they employ a simple oonsonant, 
where the usual language has a double one ; as *A;^iXit»^, 'Olv^ths^ (for *A;^<XXivf, 
'oWrfv;,) and hence they also neglect doubling the ^, as t^t^t from fil^tt, 

§22. 

1. When the letters /9, «■, (p, and y, x, x stand before an a, they 
are converted along with this a into the kindred double letters 4^ 
or ^ ex. gr. the termination of era; of the fut. makes of 

Xe/vo^ Xs/nJ/ai, ypipcj ypi>\fw^ 
Xiycj Xe^o;, fe/p^A; fsl^w, 
and the termination ot, (t«v, of the dat. pL, makes of 
"Apoc^ss Apocy\/i, xopacKEf K6pa^iv, 

2. But here the prep. Ix is likewise excepted : for instance 
UadJ^a,, See §26. 6. 

Obt, 1. It must not be supposed that the ^p, when it proceeds from fif and ^r, and 
the ^, when it proceeds from 70* and ;|;0', were always pronounced like bt or fs^ gt 
or chi. If that were the case, the double letters would have been a useless inren. 
tion. The fact is, that before the the letters y and x ^^ changed into », and ^ 
and ^ into fr, and are then written together in the form of \ and ^^. This is clearly 
proved by a compariscm with the Latin Ber^^ scripsi. 

Obs. 2. Though the Z is likewise a double letter proceeding from g'^, (§ 3.) yet in 
the formation and inflection of words it never occurs as proceeding from these letters^ 
except in some adverbs of place formed with the addition of the syllable ^i, as 
*A^veiZ^ for — «r3i, (J 116.) 

§ 23. 

1, Labials before an pt in the middle of a word, are constantly 
changed into /4, a&i (in the perf. of the pass, voice, and in the for-^ 
mation of words,) 

XeiV^M XeXgipfc-pfca') rplfiw rqiiA-iiaj 

2. The palatals and linguals are likewise frequently changed 
before /x, viz. x and x i^^o y, as 
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and 5, S", r, ^, into tr, as 

Oi«. But in the general formation of words, the palatal and lingual consonants 
are frequently left unchanged before /», as ixf^M, txf*»> '^t^h »«t;S^y, Wt/m; : there 
are also other instances peculiar to some dialects ; as •?•», (OAfl,) gives /ontce d^^w, 
and usually «^pt. 

§ 24. 

1. The Unguals S, &, r, ^, can stand only before liquids, only 
before pt they are frequently converted into a, according to the 
preceding §. 

2. Before other Unguals they are changed into a, as 

3. They are generaUy dropped before a, ex. gr. 

ffSft/ ^-jo;, «j6/&ft; W8i-<7ft/, ffflJpMtrflf aaffJLO^'ffi, 

Obs» With regard to the changes of r in the abbreviations o{MTk, see } 117. 06f. 

§ 25. 

1. The consonant v usually remains unchanged only before 
S, &, and r. Before labials it is converted into ia, and before 
palatal letters it is changed into 7, which is pronounced like ng. 
Thus, for instance, the compounds of at/v and h become 

<jvyi.vi(J%(u, lyu^QLivofy avi/^iqw, stMyi/vxo^y 

iynoLKwj (TvyyevriSy 6yx^'€*?^> ^W^'^* 

0&«. 1. The addition of an enditic, (§ 14. Obt. 2.) constitatefl an ezoeptiim for the 
^ake of distinctness, but only in writing ; as rny*, •nri^. 

2. Before Uquids the v is changed into the same liquid^ as 

avKKiyof, i'KKzi'Zscu^ ly^yi^ivci)^ auppdirrcj^ 
but the prep. Iv generally remains unchanged before g, ivqiirrw, 

3. Before a and ^ the v is partly retained in compounds, partly 
converted into a, and partly thrown off, (see 06*. 2.) but in inflec- 
tions the V generally disappears before <r, for instance in the 
dat. pi. 

4. If in addition to the v, a S, 3", or r, (according to § 24.) has 
been rejected along with it, the short vowel becomes a long 
one; as 

Wvr-fif^ ffflj-ar Ti/>J/«yr6r, rj54'«(», (§ 46.) 
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for which purpose, (according to § 27. 2.) e is changed into e^, 
and into ov^ as 

ffTTcvS-w, fut. oTfel^aCff Ixovr-sy, dat. Ixov-aiv. 

Obt* 2. The exceptions to these rules, as «'i^cyr«i (2. perf. pass, of ^mi***^) *%*ctmsf 
tXfMs, are but very few and easily remembered by practice. 

Obt. 3. *£v remains constantly unchanged before r and ^i (as Iy0'i/«.)~2vy and 
9a>jf convert their v before a single v also into »•, (ror^-w/fle, iraX/rrcwof,) but if there 
be another consonant following and before ^, rtm rejects it altogether, (jrvfmfMt, ^v 
^xuit^M, wv^vyin,) but 9rei>.t9 commonly retains it, {9t«Xnfxt«$.y-^ Aynv simply throws 
off the y, wherever there is no reduplication, (as iyAm^tst ayaffdos,) ayar^ms, 
iyaxX,oros, 

Obt, 4. The ancients also pronounced the y at the end of a word, when the next 
word began with a consonant, according to the principles of this §, particularly in 
the articles and prepositions. They would, for instance, pronounce rov ^vfiiv, Iv 
*v(i, 0m xet^Zj like roftfie^ftiv, Ifitcv^if ^vytta^S, In ancient monuments, where the 
words are not separated, we frequently find them written thus. 

§ 26. — Moveable final Letters. 

1. Some words and terminations have a double fornix with and 
without a consonant at the end ; the former is commonly em* 
ployed before a vowel, the latter before a consonant. 

2. Of this nature is especially the moveable v, orv e^EXxi/fixov % 
which may either be thrown oflF or retained by the dat. pi. in <r*y, 
and in verbs by all the third pers. ending in sv and ty, as 

zsai ffiy bTttsv avro, waai yig eTttb rovro^ 
grt;4'ev epts^ ^nnj/e aiy 
Xiyovffh avro, Xiyovsi rovroy 

3. The following words and forms have the v efsKKv^xov, viz. 
the «y, which denotes locality, (from the dat. pi.) as 'OX:;/x7riV(Tiy, 
(§ 116.) the Epic end-syllable (p«v, (§ 56. Obs. 9.) the numeral 
€Jxo(y«y, but which may also be used without the y before a vowel, 
the adverbs iti^vmv and vo(y<p«y, the enclitic particles xiv and yt/y, 
(§ 14.) and sometimes the demonstr. i, (§ 80. 06s.) 

4. The case is exactly the same with die s in ovrus ovreo, and 
in fABX^t^, ^XS*^ • biitthe latter two are also frequently found with- 
out the f before a vowel. 

Obt. 1. The lonians cast off the y even hefore a vowel. Poets, on the contrary, 
nse it before a consonant to effect a position ; and eren in Attic prose it was fre- 
gently employed for the sake of intensity. It is besides met with in correct edl* 

* So called, because it was considered as not properly belonging to the terminatioxi| 
imd as being annexed to the final vowel merely to aroid the hiatus. See Obt, 2. 
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tions, conformably to ancient MSS. and insmptionsi without any regard to the 
word which follows, at the end of sections and books ; in short, wherever the word 
is not closely connected with the subsequent one.^ 

Obs. 2. l^is last circumstance clearly shews that this v is not, an Is commonly 
taught, a mere contrivance for euphony's sake ; but this r, as well as the other final 
letters of the same kind, really is an ancient grammatical form, which was dropped 
before consonants, when the language was polished. Hence there are also other 
forms, which cast off their final letter in the Ionic dialect, or for the metre's sake, 
as the adverbial terminations ^9 and xtg : for instance, &kX9^t for aXXoB^tv, itaXkecKi 
for irokXeixis, »r^i/Aet and ar^iftecg. — The v in compounds with the eUpka privativum 
is exactly of the same nature with the y i^tKxvrwiv, as for instance, uvalrus. (See 
below, § 120.) 

5. The particle ou, not, no, takes a x before consonants, and 
consequently a % before the spiritus asper, ex, gr. 

od 'Sjaqis^Vy ovK SVBTIV9 ovx fecftv* 
But when it closes a sentence, the x is dropped ; «a?. grf. roDro V 
0V9 but this not, OS, aXX' orav — No : but if — 

6. The prep. £?, out, has this form merely before vowels, and 
at the close of a sentence, ex. gr, 

e| l/xoi), l^oroi;, xaxm e^ : 
but the a, which sticks in the |, is dropped before all consonants, 
and it remains a x, hence 

EK rovrov, ex ^aKcc(7(ms, ex 7?$-. 
And this x continues unchanged, at least in writing, even in com- 
pounds, in which it constitutes the exceptions stated, § 20. 4. and 
§ 22. 2. 

Obi. 3. That the two words otf» and l» end in a », is no real exception to the rule 
of 5 4. 4. for both, being unaccented, belong to those little words, which are so 
closely combined with the next, that they form a separate word only for the mind, 
not for the ear. Hence one throws off its k at the end of a sentence, and the cither 
emi^oys in that case the fuller form in |. 

§ 27.— 0/tt€ Interchange of the Fotiodf, 

1. Vowels are mutable in Greek &s in other languages, with- 
out being subject to any steady law. The change is made through 
either inflection, or derivation ; as rpivcuf Itum^ 'irpgimov, I turned^ 
rpo'Kos, a turn, mode, 

2, This mutability comprises also the shortening and lengthen- 
ing of a vowel, commonly attended with some other change. Thus 
when € and are lengthened for some reason or other, they are 

^ ^ Metrical motives induce modern criticfl to plaoe this « fdso at the mi ef fUtet 
Kinds of verses, though the foUowaug verse bcKias with a coasoaaa^. 
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seldom converted into n and of, but s commonly becomes 6i, and 
ov. Compare § 25. 4. 

3. These changes constitute another principal peculiarity of 
the dialects, which are reviewed in the following Observations : — 

1. The Ionic dialect in particular lengthens the i and « of other dialects in this 
manner, but chiefly only when there is a semi-rowel following, as (uMf, tlnumy t»eu^ 
fbr liivtsy gtrang€y Xntw^ on account of, v^rkf^ ever; ttS^Hy •ifvo/tM, vn^Xvtf «m^ii» for fi^ag, 
diteasey tmfta^ name, ir0X.uSf muck, xJpn, ^iri, or when there is another vowel fol« 
lowing, as XtUn for kim, ^vitof, cave, Xt^^^**^* S^^^i f<»^ *Mf9 of which licencei 
poets, and especially the Epics, also avail themselves. But this, as we observed about 
ledui^cation, (§21* Obt,\.) is not done arbitrarily; no one, for instance, ever 
allowed himself this licence with ir«X4f , «y«;, ^m^, ^, etc 

2. When & and • before a vowel are lengthened in the Ionic dialect, they become 
m and m, as aurit, eagle, ««), always, loniee ttUrigf «Jf), rMi, sra$t, lomce iroin* 

3. In other instances the Dorians, lonians, and poets do the reverse : they say^ 
fyt eatam][de, fUl^ fbr ?^t, (from hixw/tt,') fiti^»*v, x^Urmv, x*f*f> is^* ^ X*kt) ^^^ 
fuit^m, &C. ; the ancient language has fiiXwBt instead of /StvXir^i, (see ^ 4. Obt. 3») 
and instead of the aocus. in t9f the Dorians have •^ (See the second Dedention,) 

4. Instead of « and op the Doric and Ionic dialect frequently has iv, and before 
an tf* even m for w, as »£f«s for «%«; , or xw^tSf b<tff, ^x«f for ^x*r, «Aive, ^ (also 
I<mic,) for tZfy Mmtm and MmV« for lltSrc, kxtiett fbr ijuwrny (from iattmt,) 

5» The n mostly proceeded from «, which prevailed in the ancient language, and 
oonUnued the diaracteristic sound of the Dorians, who generally employ the long 
» f(» ir, as i^^ for fifU^, ^ifut for ^^vi, r»f«i f<^ titnu : and this likewise take% 
place in the solemn poetry of the choruses. (See ^1,2, and 13.) 

6> But when the lonians, (in a few solitary instances,) change the n into «, tiie « 
te diort, as in iL^A^mm for it^wtty n^&Xvlot etc : hence the a must not be pronounced 
Ifflig as in the Doric in such Ionic forms as AiXor^Mw, (from XiO*^,) fU0»fifi^ fbr 

' 7« The lonians else prefer the n, and commonly use it for the long «, aft 1^^^*^ 
^t^in, for -«, ffj^, fii^is, for ^, ii^n, iV^^, ^^i^ for Ur^it, pAfticiVm, S^tJ^ 
amwtirj (geitu ^ni^iMf ,) ir^if#tfw, wfnyi*»t for if^tm, 9e(SiyfiM. — Hence also witr, y^vf^ 
fbr MMT, y^tm, tmd even *f fbr «h in the dat. pi. -ik, if^h ^ ^® ^^^ declension. 

a. TIm Ionic dialect has the n instead of t only in some inflections, (as fim^Antt,) 
and in the diphthong », which the lonians frequently resolve into m, as xXms for 
ftjii^ Jly)47«f for ii^>«r«f, fia0ikyttn for jSnr/XiMt, (§ 23. Oit. 3.) The Dorians hav^ 
before voweb, if instead of ii, as Mi^^tfy for tfvi^«y. 

9w The lonians are also apt to change the a before a Mi^ud or vowel into i, ai 
ri^n^s {or riff a^tf, four, t^^m for &^fm, iMMCuime, fiX«f fbr SmXdt, gioMs, ftnm fat 
^MB«,and in the verbs in tUt, (see § 106. Obs.) In other instances they have a for 
*, as T^aiteif, rttfiw, for r^i^u, Tf^Mr, ^^'o^^ for ^7f3»f . 

10. It is a peculiarity of the Ionic- Attic dialect, when a long a. stands before «, to 
change the former into i, and the latter into t : as, for instance, X«»^ naiion, weg, 
iempky are Attke kimf, w*v, xt^f^* /«**•" lonke xi^f^^h and thus the Ionic 
gen. in M is accounted for by the most ancient form in a$, (see the first Declension?.) 

1 1. In the compounds of avrh, and the words ^av/Mc, wonder, (Saiz/totJ*, &c) 
and r^aSfut, wound, the lonians change the »o into 0v, (not «!/,) i/AMvrir, itttfrh, 

' This change also takes place in the adj. Ixutsy m, for tX£of,9v, Ux ihe gen. m^ f<Hr 
fiif, from »««/f, and in several names in iog, as mnkeuf, *A^m^a»s, or -w$, but not 
in those in fttf^as ofv^^Mw. 
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(flee§ 74.3.) ^vfAtty r^avfiui.i The simple avrh h nnclianged by genuine Ionic 
writers ; and atvris is used merely for « avrog, (See ^ 29. Obt, 5.) 

12. Instances of other changes are: irdfietXtSf Dorice vo^laXiSj — SvafMc, JBoKce 
c¥VfM, — }r/«, lonice <>/»», hearth. 

Observations on the lengthening of Syllables in general, (to J 21, and 27-) 

13. The mere poetical lengthening of t and is commonly effected in the Ionic 
way, by changing them into h and •». (06«. 1.) The c is very seldom converted into 
*>, as 'hvtt, AiMvu^oi, for %v», ^uiwfof, — When «, 1, v, in common language short, are 
long in the ancient or poetical language, (as ^IkUv with the middle syllable long, 
M^ with the long «, and some others,) it is not apparent in writing, except some* 
times through the accent, as in Jv^s for W* 

14. But in the most ancient writing they had no means to denote the lengthen- 
ing of a syllable, the letters t and « serving at the same time for n and i/, and for m 
and 9(/, and the consonants, (according to } 21. Obs, 1.) not being written double. 
The writing continued uncertain until the grammarians settled it at least for the 
language in common use. 

15. The grammarians also introduced into the ancient poets signs to denote 
syllables metrically lengthened by reduplication, or long vowels and diphthongs^ 
But the practice was never perfectly settled. Such words were frequently written 
in the common way, and the correct metrical pronunciation was left to the learned 
reader^. There are many traces of this in the poetical works handed down to us : 
as 0X«*f, (i/. a. 342.;^. 5.) with along syllable in the middle, and hifiatfZro, {Od, 1, 434.) 
where the f*, ought to be sounded double, and to be written double, as in t/A/cetSit, 
And when we find in Homer the first syllable of *aWa.x^m;, £«'«vii9'^«i, ^vnxhy «^<r, 
employed as a long one, it may be doubted whether this was done by lengthening 
the vowel, or doubling the consonant. 

16. In modem times it has frequently been proposed to restore the ancient cus- 
tom so far as not to double the consonants ; which proposal has indeed been partly 
adopted, but in a very wavering and uncertain way. Beginners ought to be in- 
formed of this circumstance, that they may not be misled on finding sometime^ 
i^r^xx^yM, and sometimes u^dXnyuf with the same quantity, and seeing in the same 
editions the reduplication observed in some words, and not in others. 

But there is also frequently a double consonant close to a long vowel ; as /MikXny 
^^fmv, Hrrm, Kw^fif, *']C/tMrrr«$, XtvetM, x^iieem, M^urrttu This is likewise the case 
with w^^0m, (Ion. itfn^fatf') Da^fa^^isf (Ion. ila^ynrm,) Kn^s^^ogf in which the vowel 
must be lengthened. Several editors prefer the ancient orthography in proper 
names, and write Kw0ot, Ua^vn^hf Kfi^teh, &c. The proper names of places in •«Sf'r« 
come from -«l#'9'« : '2Mrwff0a, TL^nMvfgtu, 'A^ytvtvf^mtf &c. But 'Sv^iiMv^M ••v^tf^ 
with ^v^cubUut short, were already in use among the andents.— (See Buttmann*s 
Complete Greek Grammar^ (21, Obs, 9.) 

§ 28. Contraction. 
L A vowel, before which is another vowel in the same word, 
is called vocalis pura^ because it sounds pure, that is to say^ 
without being introduced by a consonant ; and especially the 
end-syllables beginning with a vowel, as a, or, a;, &c. are called 
pure, when they are preceded by another vowel, as in aofia, 

* The same was done in the opposite case, when long vowels were to b^ shortened. 
See 5 7. Ofc#, 
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2. The characteristic difference between the Ionic and Attic 
dialect, is that the former is in most instances fond of the meet- 
ing of vowels, and the latter mostly avoids it, (See, however, 
Obs. 1. and 5.) 

3, The usual remedies are— 

1.) the elision, when one vowel is rejected, and the other 
remains unchanged. This is chiefly done, when single 
words meet together, and in compound words ; see § 29, 
and 120. 

2.) the contraction, when several vowels are combined toge- 
ther in a long syllable. This is done conformably to 
the following main principles : — 

a. Two vowels form a diphthong of themselves ; thus arises 
£t and 01 from eX and oV, as, re/p^sV re/^ei, aiioi aiSoI*, (§ 49.) 

The other proper diphthongs are generally not formed in 
this manner, but the improper always, 
p5, ^, w, from aV, riiy cSij as, ynpoCi yrj/?^, (§ 54.) ©prihtyot ©prtaffi^ 
y.dil'ios XZfoSf (§ 68.) 

b. Two vowels are converted into a long kindred sound ; and 
we generally find 

71 from £« — reix^oc refx^, xiaq x»j^, (heart,) 
Si from ss — TToUs zjotetj ph^pov peidpoVy {stream,) 

1«o — and aot/ — rtf/^acof/^ev riy^wytt^v^ 
oa — and on — atooa aiowj 

(LlffboOfAeV tMia^OVfABVj 

OV from{o8 ■ Eixla^oe iy^lahou, 

■ rsix^os reixfivf, 

c. The doubtful vowels, (a, t, t/,) absorb, when short, the fol-» 
lowing vowel, and thus become long ; as, 

Se&Xor, contest, (short a, Ion.) a&Xoy, (Att.) nVas ri(Me. 

XiW Xm, {native o/X/of,)"I(p« "I(pi, (dat.) 

Ix^uef and ar, (short :;,) Ix^vs, (from the sing. Ix^^^*) 

d. A long syllable absorbs a vowel without any other change : 
this occurs especially with 

a, e, 0, 
before and after every kindred long syllable, and before the 
a;, as for instance, . 
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nyiAw riy^Wf IIo(r6i5a«tfV, (long a,) ITcxfgiJfiSv, 

Xaas^a^i (stone f) fxt^diovai (M^^ovch 

wXooi wXoT. 
4. Whenever any diphthong, the improper includecl> formed 
tirith an i, is to undergo a contraction with a preceding vowel, the 
two first vowels are treated according to the laws above stated, 
and the i either becomes an iota subscriptumy as in 

rtJ^r-eai rvTtr-ri, {Obs, IL to § 103. J 

dei^iuf ^-Jw, doi'-irt ^-Stj^ 

rtjx-aei and rtix-iip i'*/A-jt> 
or it is thrown out, if the iotasubscriptum be not admissible, as in 
puffS'-oetv /xi<y&-ouv, ^Oifosis 'OiroDr, (§ 41. Obs.) 

Obt, 1. These principles apply only to the regular and analogical oontraction. 
Several exceptions and peculiarities will be found below in the Dtcienstom and Coip- 
jugaiionsj and with regard to the cratit or contraction of two words, see the fol- 
lowing }• But the Attic writers have not the contraction in every instance, in 
which it might take place conformably to the above laws, as may be seen farther 
on. and by attentive reading. 

Ohs, 2. liie lonianS) on the contrary, as has already been observed abore, com- 
monly neglect the contraction, and frequently resolve a long syllable into its indi- 
vidual parts, though long ago disused by the other Greek tribes ; as, for instance, 
the second pers. sing, of the pres. indie, in the pass, voice rv^trteu instead of rv^-rif, 
\ j even pxiteti, iwrnniuuf &c> instead of p4kn, which commonly is again contracted into 
i I ^tX.ti : {Attice r^rruy ^AtT, according to Obs, 3. to § 103. The Doric dialect has also 
many resolved forms in common with the Ionic. 

Obs, 3. It is likewise owing to this propensity of the lonians that we so fre- 
quently find in the Epic poets diphthongs separated in some wotds, as iraiVfor «*«?;, 
0i4v, ivT^ax»Sy and ayy^ttv for «ffit«i^ &c, ; vowels extended, as (peucv^tv, xpnnwj for 
^aySiv, xQtivo¥f and tlie Ionic introduction of an i, as ^i for *}, riixt»s for ^Xtot, UUo^i 
for t^KOffty uii>^iosy rovrioVf &c^. 

Obs. 4. Sometimes theloniftns ftivor the meeting of vo\^els by throwing out a 
consonant, as ri^eus for ri^ctrof^ (see § 49.) Compare also ^rwrrmtf &c* in Obs, 3 to 
} 103. 

Obs, 5. There are, however, histahces, where the Ionic dialect has the contraction, 
and the Attic has it not ; as }^f with a long i, ion, for It^^s* The lonians have also, 
in common with the Dorians, a peculiar oontraction of .t« Into •#, as, wXuJfu for 
irkUnSf irofiv/imf from -m^mim;, for which we commonly have -«^Mf . But the 
Ionic dialect in the andent Epic poets makes a much more frequent use of the con- 
traction than the later Ionian prose-writers. 

Obs. 6. The ancients frequently expressed idl ^e vew^ in writings and left the 
contraction to the speaker, whtdi is called spnizeaU* This custosa has beeki retained 

^ The student ought, however, to remember that grammarians speak of these 
separations and introductions in constant reference to the common fbrm ; but this 
conmion form itself may be a contracted form, derived from such a separation. This 
may be proved in some instances, as in iV for tii, from ivg, since there ii no word 
t^ t sepanttlons, besides) 6ccof ooly in a wry Iknited tmea^ of forms* 
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ia many ustAliOiMi in the vmku of the AUdent poets, especitdly the Kpics) e«. ^r. 
//. X. 282. Af ^My ^ r>f^, where the terminations f^m and Si« must be pronounced 

as one syllable, o^^it/v ll ritSn : /3. 490. x'^Xxtov Vt fMt nrt^ inirii (pronounce ;^aAjr«(rr.) 
In the Attics we hare frequently in this way ^it, ^tit, which else never occurs as a 
contraction, and some proper names as UtoirToXtfAdt, See about iei^xa, i^am in the 
list of Anomaiout Ferbsj and about a synizesis between two words, § 29. the last Obs, 
Obs. 7* That kind of contraction stated under d. (^txiaty 'pkS, and such like,) 
might be considered as an e/istoii, (vis. the dropping of the i,) but it is more correct 
to give that name only to those cases, in which one vowel is merely thrown off 
without intending a mixed sound. This, (excepting such compounds as irayt for 
Wfiyatj) occurs in the middle of words chiefly only in some Ionic abbreviations, 
as ^i^io for ^/3if«, (see § 105. 06«.) But in the first-mentioned instances the lan« 
goage evidently intended a mixed sound,— -as is shown by the analogy of the other 
cases, and the circumflex where it takes place, (06«. 9.) — and the already existing 
one long vowd was retained for that purpose. 

Acemt and Quantity, 
06*. B. When neither of the two syllables, which are to be contracted, is accented, 1 ! 
the mixed sound generally is also not accented ; as m^iitX^os^ irifteuf, contr. mphkovs, 

06f.9. Bntif one of the two original s^^ables has the accent, the mixed sound 
also takes this accent, which, if it be the penultimate or antepen. syllable, is regu- 
lated by the general rule, (§ 10. and 11.) If it be on the last syllable, it lakes the (,^ L,^ , 
circumflex, (yng fSs, ^xi» ^iX*, &c.) unless the original form had the acute accent / y . 
on the last syllable, which^ ^however, is seldom the case, and then the acute accent ' / 

is retained, as U*^— ^», iffrah — \ffrejSf teus—lxs- Both is grounded on the theory 
stated in § 9. 3. and in the Obt., and exceptions in either instance are rare, (see, 
for instance, the accus. in m, § 49.) 

Obs. 10. In some few contractions t he acce nt is ttAfiSl^Qsed ; as &%^yos — it^yht 
(§ 120. Obt. 6.) hxiarot — "iiXnroiy &c (§ 41. Obt. 7.) xt^^f^-^Xi^^^y *C» (5 60. 6.) 
See also the other cases of irt^in-koutf &c., § 36. 06*. 

Obs, 11. Though every mixed sound is essentially long, yet the pronunciation in 
some declensions, which have a contracted u or i, has again obscured this sound, so 
that it is sometimes short. This is the case with the neuter pi. in «, as rk yi^u, (see 
9 64. Obs.) «md a few datives, as KxbjSi fW>m KxitfiiSi t»ty (in Her&d.) to which must 
be added ^«i, (7,) and a few similar Epic forms, (see § 66. Obs. 6.) But some of 
these instances at least may also be considered as Visions of the first vowel, as may 
be seen in t^e Ob^, lo§ 53. 

§ 29,— Hiatus— Crasis. 

1. When of two words immediately following each other, the 
first ends with a vowel, and the second begins with a vowel, the 
^ritttSi which is heard between them) be it the tisper or the 
hnisy produces an effect called a hiatus, still more disagreeable to 
the ear of the Greeks^ and especially the Athenians, than the 
accumulation of vowels in the middle of a word. 

This hiaius was tiot much tolerated in poetry, and hardly ever 
suffered in Attic poetry. But even in prose, (excepting the 
Ionic,) its frequent yecurrence was not liksd. 
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Obt. 1, The Attic verse allowed the hiatus only after the interrogative vS, after 
the particles ort and irt^t, and in the expressions oiiil t7s, /ccfi^i tXr, (§ 70. 1.) tZ tHa^ 
&C. &c. 

2. The natural remedy against the hiatus is the coalition of 
two syllables into one^ ; which is of two kinds: 1.) when one of 
the vowels is entirely removed, it is an elision by an apostrophus, 
§ 30. 2.) when both are blended together into one sound or 
syllable, it is a crasis. The latter, especially in prose, applies 
only to a limited number of cases, which will be stated in the 
Obs. to this §. 

Obs» 2. With regard to the crasit, there are first three circumstances to be 
noticed: — 

a.) Every crcuit renders the syllable long, (§ 7* 7'0 this distinguishes several of 
its instances from the eHsion through the apostrophus, ex. gr. rnXn^Si x£^trfi, (for 
ri «A» xeti «^. with a short «.) Hence such as ruii^es must be lengthened in pro- 
nunciation, and ToXka, (for ru eixket,) must be marked with the circumflex, which 
some grammarians will not allow, though they accent ra\k». But other cases, like 
retvTd, retvrety (for ro nvro, rek ttiirii,') must be treated in the same way for the sake of 
uniformity. (Compare § 28. Obt. 7) 

b.) The iota tubtcriptum takes place only when the t is the last of the vowels, 
which are to be contracted ; therefore it is used in x^r» from xtti tTra, but not in 
x&v from »«i &jtK 
c.) There is commonly a ' over the crasis, which sign is called a coronis, 
Obs, 3. The cratit is most used with the article ; as 

9u», »v^)f for i l», • W), 

T^vftcfTUf, rtSirtSf for ri UetyrUvf ro tittfy 

r»U94/tet, for ro •y0^«, 

r&ua, ratr), for ra iua, r» lift. 1 ■ « t « ,» 

riy^ ri)^, for « i^i, ri iXX., l"'*,' ^^^ «» "« ^ P"**^ 

r&XfiBlf, ra^uuv, for ri «X. S}» J ' ' 

iircurm, t^vh^, for i iiratrHv, i ay^^', " 

with which the less frequent cratit of the ar/tc« pottpotUiv, or pronoun relative 
neuter agrees : as 

tf^t for & t^4t, 4y for & &vy A^c. 
Obt» 4. A cratit is not easily recognised, when diphthongs are absorbed : 89 

«vfio)i for 9t ifAolj ^ 

i^afrmr%Si for m ttvretfrmrtSf 

r&vi^aff reivifi, for rod ath^oS) rf &v^f), (see Obt. 2. a.) and 

ravrov, rotvrf, (§ 74.) ««•« returo/Aoirov, and such like, 
or when ^ is used on account of the tpir. atp. (§ 17. Obt. 2.) as for instance, 

^ That the y i^Xxurixof cannot be considered as a remedy against the hiaiut^ may 
be seen § 26. Obs. 2. 

' This rule, through a needless striving for distinctness, is frequently deviated 
from, and the writing of »$y, »^ir%ire^ and such like, adopted. 

^ It is unquestionable, that, at least in the most obvious instances, as amfi M^mrtg, 
aitXfoSi the only usual contraction of the Attic dialect is that of « with «into a long 
it, as iffifj (pronounce kdner,) and wherever we find merely »im^, and the meaning 
requires the article, it ought to be «y*rf, and is mostly written thus in all new 
editions. This practice, however, is not safe, the article being also frequently 
omitted before &ni^, ^y^«. See ffeind, ad FUtt, Ph^dm. 108, 
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BtifidrtoVf pi. ^itfiartti, for r« tfA» rk Ifi, 

Bfl/*trif0Vf for rou fifttriadv, 
Obt, 5. The vowels of the article are generally contracted into « with ?n^«r, 
which comes from the ancient Doric form etn^osj (short «,) for trtf^t : thus, 

cin^cst &rt(otj for o irt^of, oi trt^osy 

^uri^ov, Sarf^w, i^tcri^a, for t$v, t£, ret Ir. 
Obs. 6. The erasis is even known to the Ionic dialect, but this always contracts 
Ht into 4v, as raiyetXfia, r^XnSis) rttito rwrw, for ro «T« rtvrwy and at the same time 
alters the tpir, atper into the /ent>, as 

^^ifos, for • &^if6ff*^^Sxk0tf for 0/ aXXd/* 
The same with t/vros, ta^vt*, for ttvrit, ro murij (retvro,') 
Ob9, 7* Ko) also frequently makes a crasis, ex, gr, 

tUtf for Km} »v,— »«v, for xa) ay, and xui iiu 

tuLvntroy zixuMfy x&yitf for xet) i^urxy &C. (see Obt, 2. b.) 

xfra, for »«) iTriB, 

MO^trnf xiff§Si for »«} a^f rn, ««) iN9'«;^ 

x^Mf, xifxUf for »«) tfTyff ; MjJa, 

;^i^ri(0;, for xai trt^os^-x^u* for x«< •— 
Other long syllables remain unchanged : 

Mu, xw, xthy for xa) i/, 4^, f V : xt!ix*h ^OT xa) iT;^«y* 
The lonians and Dorians use n for a: as x^v, xav-uret, 

Obt, B, The particles ro), ^syr^i, ilfrtfi, make likewise a long a with the particles iv 
and af^a^ and should therefore be written as croMcf, r&v, rZ^ety /itvr&v : but we com« 
monly find r' &f, r o^o, or r ei^a, &&» in which case rtH must not be confounded 
withW. 

Obt, 9. Of many other cratet^ which we leave to the observation of the student, 
we only notice 

iyS/ieUj l^^o, for lyit §!futiy §!^ii» 

fMVTtfj /MSUixif, &c. for fAoi ittv, i^wxiy, 

it^9v^yov, it^avXiyov, for tr^o t^yovj ikiyov. 
Obt, 10. We must also consider as cratet all instances, in which the first rowel of 
a word is only absorbed by the preceding long syllable: as 

«vyfxa, for eStnxttf 

c^tvvtxaj for »rov tnxct, (compare Obt, 4.) 
still often erroneously written J»S' ouvtxx, 

ifB^Mtri, £n^y £va^, for Z HvB^turt, Hn^, ofva^. 
For distinctness most of these words are, however, noted as e/itions with the apo* 
strophus! as 

£ *ya9\, (ayaSi,)— tJ *{«^iV> Oi^*^*) 

Obt. 11. Many other contractions were never noted in writing, but left to pro- 
nunciation, as a ttfftizetitf (compare ( 28. Obs,) which, however, is not easily ascer- 
tained ; ex. gr, iwi/ 0v as an iambut, (Soph. Philoct. 446-) fin ol in Attic poetry 
always as one syllable. And in Homer n Mx$f as a dactylut, (i/. i. 446.)--< 
uafU- I rTA», *ov^ vi' \ ot, IL ^. 80. 

^ That there really is a cratit in these instances, just as ^iXU>, ^tXZy is a real con- 
traction, is proved by the analogy of many known cratet like i^o^i, ratr), ^nri^^, 
(rji Wtpef.,^ and by the fact that such an elision never takes place after a short vowel. 
To write a cratit distinctly, is often attended with some difiiculty, especially when 
the absorbed syllable had the accent, which in that case is frequently marked over 
the empty space ; as %\ fch "x^'f^i {'^X''/**') ^^ch instances, and those stated above, 
inutt be considered as if they were written f*nx*H^} ^*if**fi ^* 
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§ 30. — Of the Apostrophm, 

1. In the Greek, as in other languages, a short vowel at the 
end of a word before another vowel, is thrown out by elision, and 
the apostrophus ' is placed as a mark or sign over the empty 
space ; for instance, 

1^' sfjiov for €^J EfAov : 
and if the subsequent word has the spir, asper, the eventually 
preceding tenuis, (according to § 17. 3.) is aspirated; as 

a(p' ol, for d'jro o2. 

2. In prose, some words of frequent recurrence, most cojnmonly 
are attended with an elision, especially dXKi, apa, and S/ja, ava, 
S«a, xari, yi^^ra., zjxpa, d'jro, vTTOy d(M(p), avrJ, Im, Se, Tg, yi: or fre- 
quent combinations, as vri A/a, (v^ A/ \) TudvT av, (for zj^vi^a av,) 
and such like. The elision occurs less frequently in other words, 
and most seldom in Ionic prose. Poets, on the contrary, avail 
themselves of this licence with almost all short vowels ;; only the 
short V, the monosyllables in a, i, o, (excepting the Epic pd,) an4 
the prep, ^ept never admit the elision. 

Obs. 1. If the rejected vowel had the accent, this accent is always dropped in pre- 
positions and conjunctions ; as ait' from i9ro, »XX' from aXX^, avV from ovVi, In all 
other words the accent is always thrown on the preceding syllable, and constantly 
as an acute accent : for instance, 

(xttxet,) »«»' iltttiy (Jiiv«,) hiv* tita^av, (^h/a),) ^^/a* lyit, 
(rayaSa,) r&yaS^ xv^treu, (\itr^,) tirr X^etf, 

Obi. 2. To determine when the elision is used in prose, and when not, is attended 
with great difficulty, because even %\, &^o, and such like, are often found without an 
apostrophus. This difficulty is increased by its being proved that the ancients frer 
quently did actually write down the vowel, which is to be dropped in speaking, 

Obs, 3. In the Attic dialect the dat. sing, in « and the particle 0V1 never undergo 
an elinon, and in Epic poetry chiefly only when there is no possibility of confounds- 
ing them with the usually apostrophed accus. in » and the particle on, as iv ieur^^f 
itffri^ 09r6t^nc^, — ytyvd^xuv, or* avetkxts, 

Obt. 4. Third persons taking the mutable y, may likewise be apostrophed by poets 
in case of need, and the same may be done with the dat. pi. ; only the terminations 
»m, i^fft, otffi, of the first and second decl. most common in the ancient language, are 
then assimilated to the terminations aig, ^g, oig, and hence admit of no apostrophus 
before a vowel. But the elision of the dat. pi. of the third ded. is avoided, became 
it would almost always be like another casus, ending in ; • This elision is, however| 
sometimes admitted by the intensive Epic form in fffft, as x**'(^^^h *»^^t- 

Obs, d. Poets also apply the elition^ (though less frequently,) to the diphth. m, 
but only in the passive terminations fiai, «-«/, rm, v^m, as fiovXi^y t^n, t^x'fA t^"*^' 

^ There are also instances of elttion quoted oi the inf. aor. 1. act. in m, yet none 
where the diphthong dropping before a short vowel leaves the syllable a short (me; the 
metre everywhere requires or fallows « lopg lyllabl^ m ik»% casfii M mfih instaneei 
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That ihe datives fui, r«2, were elided, ia still yery questionable. See Battmann's 
Complete OrteA Graaumtr, Whatever else is stated as long syllables, which have 
undergone an elision, especially nmi and r0if (§ 29. Obt. 7. 8.) belongs to Croiitf and 
so does the seeming elision of rit, r$, (( 29. Obt, 2. a.) and that of initial Yowels (in 
the same §, Obt. 10.) 

With regard to the apocope in % r^, «ty, (instead of ^wk,) before a oonMmanI, 
see below i 117. 06f. 

§ 31.— Of the Parts of Speech. 

1. There are^ strictly speaking, but three principal parts of 
speech. For every word, which names or denotes an object, is a 
Noun ; the word, by which something is predicated of an object, 
is called a Verb ; and all the words, by which the speech thus 
formed is particularised, oonneeted, and animatedf are comprised 
under the name of Particles. 

2. But these three principal parts of speech are generally 
subdivided, so as to form eight parts of speech in the languages, 
with which we are best acquainted. 1.) The Noun, which is 
either substantive or adjective, gives 2.) the Pronoun, which also 
includes the article ^, and 3.) the Participle, which with regard 
to syntax is part of the verb. 4.) The Verb remains undivided ; 
the Particles are 5.) the Adverb, 6.) the Preposition, 7.) the 
Conjunction, and 8.) the Interjection ; but Greek gram- 
marians commonly rank the latter among the adverbs. 

OP THE NOUN AND ITS DECLENSIONS. 

§ 32.— Of the Gender. 
l.The ma^c, and neut. Gender of the noun is mostly shown by 
the terminations^ and will be noticed in each decl. It is indicated 
in the grammar by the article^ 0, (Ae,) ft, (she,) ro, (it.) See its 
declension, § 75. 

2. Personal denominations, (many woman, god, goddess, &c.) 
always agree with the natural sex, be the termination what it may : 
for instance i5 ^vyscrnp, daughter, ri wof, the daughter-in-law. 
The diminutives in ov are, however, excepted, being always of the 
neuter gender ; as to yvvcciov, little woman, from yvyri, womany, 
TO /E^gi^ftxiov, little youth, from (ji.BTp»i, youth. 

are, tlierefore, to be considered as erases^ conformably to the rules laid down in the 
preceding § ; but, (if the syllable is not written in full as a synizesis,) the apo 
strophus must be used for the sake of distinctness ; in one case thuS; 7iv#^ vftZs^ for 
ytwai vfi&f, (long V,) in the other thus, ytj/Aut 'ini^t, (ijr^^f.) 
^ See the reason in the Note to.} 7fi» 
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06«. 1. In the class of diminutives must also be ranked rorizinVf orrtrixasf 
ehM^ and the pi. rk ^mitxii, used instead of the sing, to denote darling. All 
words, however, which are not in immediate contact with such personal neuters, 
are always construed in reference to the real sex and number. Homer even says 
rixwv ^/Xf. The word to M\arohov, slave, is scarcely to be mentioned here, be- 
cause this denomination denotes the slave as a thing, and not as a person. 

Obs, 2. Hence every personal denomination, common to both sexes, is also^tfiimr 
communis in grammar : for instance, instead of o Hv^^antos, (^hic homo,) a woman is 
called If avB^virosy (Jubc fcBmina.) It is the same with i and h ^us, god and goddess^ 
i and « Tg«^»j, tutor and nurte, o and h ^vka^, male s^nd] female keeper or guard, 
&c., though several of these words have also their own peculiar feminine appella- 
tions, as h ^uc, goddess, which are not so readily used by Attic writers^ 

Obs, 3. Several names of animals are likewise generis communis, as, for instance, 
§ and If fiovf, (ox, cow,) o and «i lirirof, (horse,) With regard to most animals, one 
and the same gender serves for both sexes ; and this gender, when it is mascor fern., 
is called genus epiccenum, (as for instance i XutM$, wolf; h akaiitf^fux,) But even 
in those, which are generis communis, one of the two genders applies to the species ; 
as liritos is f horse in generai hnd in an indefinite way, but »/ euyts applies to the 
whole species. The fem. is mostly preferred ; thus tti, l^tf, (but only in the pi.) 
most commonly denotes homed cattle in general, "A^xrof, bear, and xtifcnkcg, camel, 
when the sex is of no particular importance, are always employed as of the fern, 
gender, (n H^xrts, n xafAn>.*s,) even in speaking of the male ; and this is also fre* 
queutly the case with txetpf, stag, and xumv, dog^ The fem. n 1irit»s signifies like- 
wise horse, cavalry, 

3. The names o( trees, as i (py^yos, beech'tree^ ^ mrv^, pine; and 
of towns and countries, as ri Ko/?iv&of, ri Al^yvirrof, ^ AaxeSaipwyv* 
are of the fem. gender, with very few exceptions. 

Obs, 4, Of trees, poivt^j palm-tree ; oxi^ec^os, cherry-tree; § \^m»s, wild ftg^tree ; 
• xirnts, wild olive-tree, are of the masc. gender ; and of the names of towns in »$, 
*O^X*f***^f constantly is masc, UvXof, *Eitihtv^of, 'Akia^ros, *Oyxn^s, are commonly 
so, and some others are sometimes masc. : the plurals in m, like HktirirM, and owing 
to the constantly masc. termination ottvst ovs, gen.6ovrof, »$, gen. xvtos, as « ^xfortug, 
i ^iXivm, i Td^ecg, Yet there are also some in dvg and xf of the fem. gender ; but 
perhaps in ancient authors only in poetry, (Pindarus makes 'Otitis for *0^ws, and 
•Ax^ayas always masc.) else only in later writers, as Strabo, &c. The names in *» 
are uncertain, but those most known are fem. : BajivXMv is always so, and 2/xvwy 
commonly. Names of towns ending in «y and «f , gen. wf, also remain of the neuter 
gender; as ri Atv^sp^w, to "A^yos, 

§ 33. — Declension. 

1. The Greek declension has the five known cases of other 
languages, without any particular form for the Latin ablative, 
which is supplied partly by the gen., and partly by the dat. 

2. There is an additional number in both the Greek declensions 
and conjugations, viz. the dualy when the question is of two. Yet 
It is not always used ; many authors do not employ it at all. It 
is mostly employed by the Attic writers. 
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3. The dual has only two terminations, one for theTiomm., dec, 
and vocat. ; the other for the gen. and dat. 

4. The Greek grammar has three declensions, which correspond 
to the three first Latin declensions, and the terminations of which 
are stated jointly in the following table : — 



Sing. 


1st Decl. 


2d Decl. 


3d Decl 


Norn. 


^y OC 


'nSf as 


Qs, Neuter ov 


— . 


Gen. 


fiS &S 


ov 


ov 


OS (cus) 


Dat. 


? — ^ 


V 


i 


Ace. 


*nv — ay 


ov 


a or y. Neuter like 


Voc. 


in — a 


g, Neuter oy 


— the Nomin. 


Dual 








N.A.V. 


a 


a; 


e 


G.D. 


aiv 


oiy 


OiV 


PL 








Nom. 


ai 


01^ Neuter a 


Es, Neuter a 


Gen. ' 


CJV 


eav 


^V 


Dat. 


a IS 


QIS 


aiv or c« 


Ace. 


as 


ousf Neuter x 


as, Neuter oc 


Voc. 


at 




01, Neuter a 


es, Neuter a 



See about what is called the second Attic decl. | 37, It is 
omitted here for the sake of simplicity. 

5. When these terminations are pure^ and admit the contract 
iiouj (§ 28.) the contracted declension takes place, as it is stated 
below with regard to the three declensions. The words, which 
admit this contraction in all cases and numbers, are called oKoita'bvi, 
{completely suffering.) This is always the case with the con- 
tracted first and second decl., but properly never with the third. 
(See § 48. Ohs. 2.) 

Obt. 1. The gen.pl, is m in all tlie three declensions. 

Oh». 2. The dot. ting, is i in all the three declensions ; in the two first it is tlie 
iota tubtcriptutn. 

Obs. 3. The daf. pi. is properly ^tf or ft in all the three declensions ; for utt, w/, 
is only an abbreviation of the ancient form euftv, omv, or am, om. (J 30. Obs. 4.) 

Obi. 4. The vocat. generally is like the nom. Even where it has a separate form, 
the nom. is often used instead of it, especially by the Attic writers. 

Obi. 5. The neuters have as in Latin three cases alike, (nom. ace. voc.) and theit 
pi. is in a, 

Obt. 6. The three Greek declensions are very much like the three first Latin 
decl. ; the Greek 6s is in Latin us, or (in the gen.) is ; of and mv is in X^atin urn, and 
the Greek y in general is in Latin m. 

Obs. *J. In the two first declensions the nomin. has a particular termination, 
which 15 changed In the other cfuseiS. But ii\ the third decl. the terminations of the 
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Other casei are annexed to the last syllable of the nomift^ and ooiAmonly w!ih sbme 
alterations. These cases have, therefore, one syllable more than the nomm. ; hence, 
the third declension is also called ttt^irroavkkafios, and the other two i^o^vXkafioi, 

Ohi. 8. The Dual properly is only an old abbreviated form of the pi., which Cus- 
tom afterwards confined to the number 2. This is proved by the conformity of the 
pi. eififts, vfAfAtj (see § 72. Ob$. 6^ 10.) with the dual of tibe third decL Hence we 
find especially in Epic poets unquestioned instances of the dual instead of the'/)/. 
They are, hpwever, chiefly in verbs. (See below, § 87. Oft#, 6.) and in participles, 
(//. 8. 487. Hymn, in Apoll, 487, &c.) 

Obs. 9. With regard to accents, a general rule is, that the terminations of the 
ffen. and dal., when long and accented, always take the drcumflex, but the ytomm., 
aecus. and vocat. take the acute accent. Let it only be remembered that in the 
third decL the termination of the nomin, and vocat, ting, is not the termination of 
a case, according to } 30. 

§ 34. — First Declension. 

1. The words in w and ar are all mo^cwZine, and those in oo and 
Qi feminine. 

2. The words in a have in the gen. asy and retain theif a in all 
I the terminations of the sing.y when .there is a vowel before it, (a 

purum, § 28» 1.) as erocp/a, or an g, as i/xega. The contracted 
nouns also retain it^ as ptya, (see Obs, I.) also aXaXa, gen. ar, 
{war-shoufy) and some proper names ; AojSa, ^AvSgo/xeJa, $iXo- 
ixoiXa, TeXa, AtorZ/xa, which likewise have a long a in the nomin. 

3. All the other words In a have oos^ in the gen., t) in the daf., 
but they resume their a in the ace. and i?oc. (See Movffcc.) 

4. The fouJr terminations agree in the pi. and dual. See the 
following examples, in which the changes, which the ax^cent un- 
dergoes according to the general rules, have been attended to. 

fi, (Muse,) 

Moyffa 

Moyffav 
Movffot 

Mo(5(T<X 

Moi;(T«*v 

'M.OVffUV 
MoiJffCCiS" 
M0V(T(lS 
MoV(T6W 



Si«sr. 


^, (honor,) 


'n,(wisdom,) 


JNom. 


rifjt.il 


ao(pi(X. 


Gen. 


riyiris 


(Jo<piois 


Dat. 


rifj,^ 


• ao(fl^ 


Ace. 


rifjLriv 


(To(p/av 


Voc 


THAVi 


ao(pia 


Dual 






N.A.V. 


riyii 


oo(pia 


G.D. 


rifJMiv 


<fo<piAiv 


Plur. 






Nom. 


TifAai 


coital' 


Gen. 


rifAcov 


ao(pioljv 


Dat. 


TifAaTs 


aotpiocis 


Ace. 


Tiptis" 


(JO(fl<XS 


Voc. 


rifuxi 


^oifisu 



o,(ciH%en) 


h,(young man,) 


'noKirfiS 


vsaviacf 


TToXirou 


yeaviov 


JToXlrri 


yeavi^ ] 


TioKlrnv 


veaviav 


TioKirtx, 


vsavix 


voKirx 


veaylx 


voKiratv 


viaviaif 


TToXXroci 


ysccviat . - 


'?ro\irojv 


ysoLViSjv 


• 'jroKirais 


VB0Cvl(Xl9 


itoKiras 


ysaviAf 


TioKiroti 


viG^nai 
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Sing. 


Yi,(right,) 


Nom. 


i{m 


Gen. 


S/xa)f 


Dat. 


iU^ 


Acc- 


S/xTjy 


Voc. 


iim 


Dual 




N.A.V. 


Una 


G.D. 


iiKOiiy 


Plur. 




Nom, 


S/xai 


Gen, 


ilKMV 


Dat. 


S/xaiy 


Ace, 


iUccs 


Voc. 


Hkou 



iS,(opmton,) 


viy{tridenfy) 


^, (A:nt/%,) 


o,(Atride9,) 


yvwfxn 


T^taiva 


t^a,%aip(t 


'Ar^si^^r 


7V&'/xa)f 


r^ia/vojs" 


iMtxoLipas 


'Argf/Sov 


yvaJ/XTp 


T§ia/v]rj 


IJ^CLXCLipg^ 


"Ar^g/Sip 


yvfiipLOQv 


rg/aivflfv 


it^i%QL\p(j,y 


'Argg/SiQv 


yvdiAn 


r^/cuvat 


m%Qi^poi 


'Ar§fi/S7j 


ynifAx 


r^iaivfls 


Ui^%aip» 


•Ares/Sa : 


yi/dlAMy 


rgMtivflfiv 


[Mcxai^ty 


*ArggiJai» 


yva;/xaj 


rqixivxi 


(J.ixaipai 


•ArgetSol 


yvw/A&Jv 


rqiaivuy 


l^ocyjxipuy 


'ArgeiSftJy 


yvfii/xair 


r^mvais 


iLOL'^OLipOUS 


'Arge/SoMr 


yvfiJptar 


rqiOLiyoLs 


t^(t%aip(xs 


*Arg6/Sctf 


yvoj(Aai 


rqiacivai 


yMyjxipoLi 


'Arge»S(». 



Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix, 
' 5. Of the words of the masc, gender ending in t)f, the vocat. h 
^cin those ending in TTji-, and in several compound verbal nounst 
which simply add oof to the consonant of the verb, as ysufAir^s^ 
ytM^Qirdf'K'nsy 'ffatSorql^Tif, and also in national names, n^g(Wif, 
^Kvdvis. The others, which are the least in number by far, 
have 7) in the vocat, especially patronymics in Stjs-, (see above 
'ArgeiS^^y.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The contracted nouns of this declension are all iXMea^ti, (§ 31. 5.) OThey all 
cx>ntract the nomin. into one of the usual terminations, and are then declined regu« 
larly ; only those contracted into a, being originally pure^ retain this vowel un* 
changed, and those in at take the Doric gen. in a, {Obi. IV. 4.) They are all known 
by the circumflex on the end-syllable. The resolved form is generally disused, or has 
maint£dned itself in the Ionic dialect with some alteration, as for instance, 

XtovTiec-^Xtovriif gen. ijs, &c. pi, nom, X-tevrettf ace, Xioyragj 

{lonice Xtnrifi, ktovn/n,) iior^s skin, 
'E^fciets — *E^fiiii5j gen, w, pi, *E^fAeu, &C^ {Epic, *'E^fA%'a,s^ 
fiveut — /AvZy gen<. fcvagy pi, /lyecTj &C. {Ion, fAvia,^ 

(io^secf — also (ioppagy gen. /3dp/«, &c. (The reduplication of the ^ is here merely 
an accidental peculiarity.) 
It is the same with 'ASnvS, (originally — ««, Ion, 'A^^»«/fj,) y?, (from TAA, Ion. yofetf 
rarely yia,) «ir/A.— See about the contracted feminines of adjectives, § 60. 
II. Quantity. 1, The nom. in «, whic h has ns injthe^w^^s always short. 

2. The nom, in «, which lias at in the gen., is mostly long, buFaTso short in seve* 
ral words. The accent is here a safe guide, as (according to § 11. 4. 5.) not only all 

^ proparoxytona and properispomena, (as fAoi^at^Kt ftol^a.^ have of course a short «, and 
I it is an invariable rule in this ded. thkt ^ oxytona an d paroxytona, which have ag 
^ jho ^g»»» are long in the nom., as r#a, x*^* vriv^ay hfAi^etJtro^M^S^) exceptiiig only 
^ the munenffTw*^ and ffie proper names n%*«, K//^«, '^ > 

£ 2 
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3. Bat as to accent a word correctly, the quantity of the end-syllable must be 
known, and as this cannot be reduced to plain rul^, it will be sufficient at first to 
attend to the two following points : 

a.) Dissyllabic wqrds in tt» havo the final « long, (;^((/«,) but the pol ysylla bic 

have the ~final a sKor't i &iCfi!;hta, (from »y.ti^sj) Unhsecf yXvxtTacj (fem. of yXvxvff) 

except the abstract substantives from verbs in tv»t, as lovXtia from ^ouX^vt^f fia^tktU, 

•^ (rotfoi auihorify^) from fiet^tXivat: but litwi^ttaj (queen^) from (iet^tXm, See § 119. 

-1' Ohi.6. 

b.) Substantives of three and more syllables, which are female denomnatioM^ have 

the final « short : '^»\r^M, ^ %vru^a^ "OfA^nna, &c., and the adjective iforfut is short, 

though all other adjectives/em. of this kind have the final a long, as xv^tos-, xv^U, &C.. 

I 4. The vocat, » of the masculines in w, is short ; of those in «f, long. — The final 

I a of the duaiis always long* 

» 5. The termination ctg is long through the whole of this decl., and the ace. pL 

distinguishesjtself thereby from the third decl., in which it is short. TireT)oriaiis 
alone make the ace. pi, of the first decl. sh'ort^ * '^ ^"^^ 

S. The aec. sipg. in ay conforms itself to the quantity of th^ nomiut 

III. Accent. 1. It is the characteristic of this decl. that the g^nj^L always has 
the accent on the end-syllable, let the word have the accent, where it may, in the 
X)ther cases : ^eZfe^ 'blavfZfy &xav^» xxay^Sv, This is owing to this gen, being con- 
tracted from the ancient form in ««», (see Obs, IV. 3.) Except, however, a.) thfl 
feminines of adjectives and participles, which are haryiona in «;, as Icv^s, |ivff — ^|tywv, 
ulruff airix'^airMVj rv^rofAtvaf, u— «rt;!rrtf/tt/y«y : b.) the substantives Xi^^*^ff uturerf 
0I irnffieuy momooni, and a^vn, tort offith, 

2. Substantives of this ded. retain the accent, whenever the general rules allow 
It, on the same syllable, which has the accent in the nomin, ting, (as for instance, 
nomin, pi, fft^ieu, voc, ttoXTret') Only the voc, iMTrora, (from hfTirnSf matter,) is 
excepted ; for the Homeric forms, finrUret, &c. are accented in the same way in the 
nom. in Obt. IV. 2. — The feminines of the adjectives in os throw the accent again, 
whenever the end-syllable allows it, where the masculine has it, as a|/«/, fem. a^/«, 
pi. S^ui, SJ^m, 

3. AH accented genitives and datives, (see rifMi,) have the circumflex. See § 33. 
Ob$, 9. 

IV, Dialects, The Doric has in all terminations a long » instead of «, (t/^«, as, 
Zj av :) the Ionic commonly has n instead of the long «, (^^9(piv, nsy y, w, /i*a;^«/^a, «? , »j, 
My, nmim, &c,) excepting the ace, pi. But Epic poets retain the a in S«a, ^tus, &c. 
and in some proper names in «?, Amiecf, One of their peculiarities is the ti instead 
of the short « in xvUo'fi, ^xuXkn, commonly xyTveru, 'SxvXXa ; and the reverse in the 
Homeric vocative yvfi^A for vvfc^v 

2. The ancient language had likewise masculines in «, which continued in some 
dialects, (and consequently also in the Latin.) Homer, and the other Epic poets, 
"have still frequently iritoret in the nomin, instead of i^trorvs, and fivirUra, &c. 

3. The oldest form of the gen, sing, masc, is do, and of the gen, pi, of all termina- 
tions aaiy. Hence we find in the Epic poets, 'Ar^s/Satf, Uovtrday, &c. 

4. The Dorians contracted these genitives into «, as rod *ATgs/5a, rZy UoverZy, (for 
liouffiiy,) Tuy *Ar^f/J«y. This Doric gen. has continued in use in the sing, of a few 
words, especially of proper names ; as 

'Ayyifiecs, (Annibal,) rov*Ayylfiec, 
vov i^yi^o^^^a, fowler » 

* [This la an adj. converted into a subst, being contracted from ^uxtn^s&i, #«.-*• 
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5« The louians on the contrary made of ««— tA», (tee § 27. Obi* 10.) bat the v 
has no influence on the accent: iraXJrta/f (§ 12. Obs, 4.) and of eutv — tuv, ^t/^-uwy.^- 
Hence the common language has retained this gen, iing, in the names of a few 
lonians, as e«Xfi», As^^^mw. — ^Wlien these terminations are preceded by a vowel, the 
% may be dropped in verses ; as for instance, ti/^^iX/W from \vfifA%>.inu B«f !*> from 

6. Not only the ancient dialects, but also the Attic poets, and" sometimes even the 
ancient Attic prose, (as in Plato,) have the old form of the dai.pl. eu^t, eu^ny (§ 83.. 
Qbs. 3.) as rtfuu^t, Mov^m^n, &c (and the same in the second decL mti, Mr/v.)— The 
Ionic dialect has yeiv, if^t, and fi;. But poets vary with the shorter form <Mf and i}f » 
These Ionic forms are employed at times by the Attic dramatists, 
t 7* "^6 louiQ accus, hmrtec, utsj are heteroclites. § 56, Obs, 4* 

§ 35.-^ The Second Declension. 

All the words in ov are of the neuter gender ; those in or com- 
monly are of the mcisc. There are, however, many feminine in 
o^y independent of the names of persons^ animals, trees^ and 
towns, stated in § 32. See below a list of them in the Appendix. 
There are besides several substantives of the fern, gender in oy, 
which properly are adjectives, the substantive being omitted, as 
7i SiaXexror, dialect, (sc. (puvrty) ri Stapter^of, diameter, (sc yqo^t^l^^}) 
% oirofjios, atomy (sc. ovaiaj) ri avv^o^, desert y r^ xi^^^osy and ^ ^^gi§or, 
continenty (sc^ X^f «,) ^ ovyxXinros, (sc. /SoyX^,) senate ; and se* 
veral others. 



Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Dual 

N.A.V. 

G.D. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



o,{discourse,) 


ri,{be€ch,) 


Xoyof 


^fiyof 


Xoyoy 


(pnyov 


Xoyo; 


<pny^ 


X070V 


(prryov 


X676 • -^ 


(pny% 


XoyoS 


(pnyof 


Xoyoiv 


^yoTv 


Xoyoi 


(pr,yol 


\6ym 


(pmyojv 


\ \6yQis 


^yois 


\6yovs 


(pr^youf 


\>^oyoi 


(fnyol 



oXpeople,) 

Sooptoi; 

S?pt6 

Soj/AOl 



a, (man,) 

dv^qdf'jrci) 

dv^^ctfTtcijy 
av^qajTroi 



ro,(Jig,) 

OlfKOV 

avKoo 
ffvxca 

aifKOV 



avycx 

OVKOJV 
. ffUKOl^ 

avxa 



Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix. 

1. For the neuters in like &KkOy Ixetvo, &c. which conform 
entirely with this declension, see the Pronouns, § 74. 
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2. The vocative is sometimes like the nomin, partly for the sake 
of euphony, as in Seos^, and partly without any such reason, espe- 
cially in the Attic writers, as u $/Xof, (Aristoph. Nub, 1167.) 

3. Quantify and accent require no particular notice ; the final 
a is short as in Latin ; the circumflex on the gen, and dat.t (see 
(p^oy,) has been mentioned, §33. Obs. 9. 

4. Dialects, a.) In the oldest language the gen, w was pro- 
bably resolved into oo, whence what is called the Thessalian gen. 
in 010 in Epic and Lyric poets : Xoyoioy (ftnyoTo* 

b.) The Doric dialect has in the gen. w, and in the ace. pi. 
cj^f as 6 voptos- — gen, rSf vi^coy ace. pL ro^s voyiMs : less frequently os- 
in the ace. pL Theocr. makes of 8 X^xo^ — rws Xt/xo^, instead of 

tOVS \VKOVS. 

c.) The neut ph in a appears to have had the gen. in aojv in 
the oldest language. See Hesiod, Sc. 7. Hence the Homeric 
siatv from ri EA, goods, possessions. (See the Anom. It/y.) . 

d.) See about the dat. pL in oiviy otwv, (Xoyo*<w, ^yol^iv,) § 34. 
06*. IV. 6. — ^The Epic poets lengthen the gen. and dat, of the 
dual oif to oiiy, as for instance *ifntom. 

§ 36. — Contracted Nouns of the Second Declension. 

. Several words in oos- and oov, eoi- and £ov> are generally con- 
tracted, (as oXo^a&3, § 33. 5.) according to the rules stated § 28. 
except that the a of the neut. gender absorbs the preceding g or o 
in the contraction, and becomes long : 6si» osa, i'lrKoa. iirXi, 
(Compare below the adjectives in § 59.) 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Voc. 

N.A. 
G.D. 



0, {navigation^) 



'Sing 

vXoo^y frXovs 
vXoov, ^\ov 

vXooVi wXouv 
v\6sj vKou^ 



Plur. ^ 
v\6oi, 95rXot 
TrXocov, *n\w9 
irKooiSy ^XoiV 
^"koovs, ttXovs 
TrXooi, ^rXot 

Dual. 

*x\6oiVy 'B'Xon/ 



Sing. 

OfgOV, OTOlfV 

os'iou, o^ov 
oficOf os-w 
osiov, o^ovv 
ojgov, osovv 



TO, (bone^ 



Plur.^ 

ofi», osqi 
o^icov, ofoiv 
o^ioif, ofotV 
osi»f os"a 
ofg'flc, ofa 



ofg'ft;, 6soj* 
6s"go*y, 6^o7v. 



^ This regular vocat. is stated here for the sake of some proper names, as Udv^ovg, 
vocat^ndvBev. The vocat, of lo^v^eost ovg, is in Aristophanes with the elision of the 0, 
h^t^i, (Compare Note ^ p. 55.) Else the vocat, of a proper name is of rare occur- 
rence. 

* See Buttmann*s Complete Gr^ek Grammar, 
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F Oit, Compounds of the monosyllablefl irXmV, vm^ ftc, hare the accent In their 
mdved fonn^ according to the general rule, (^ 13. 2. a.) on the preceding syllable, 
as ^rt^tsrXMfj ^t(iitXovs : and they retain it on that syllable even in all those cases, 
in which it is moved forward in the resolved form, as irt^irXov, (resolved «'i^iirXMv,) 
contrary to the general role, (§ 28. Obt, 8.) and this syllable, when it is naturally 
long, takes the circumflex before the contracted at, as for instance tZm from tSfavg, 
(retoived i 9m«;, tSfm,) bat the accent cannot be removed back to the antepenultimate 
syllable; hence we have m^lw)^ mmw, (firom «MMy«% efaUmimkd*.) 

§ 37. — Attic Second Declension. 

The decl. of several words in a/r, (masc. and fern,) and m, 
(neuter,) is usually appended to the second decl. by the name of 
the Attic second decL It has in all its eases an a; instead of the 
vowels and diphthongs of the common second decl. and an iota 
subscriptum^ where this declension has o< or ^. The vocat. is 
constantly like the nomin. 

TO, (upper room,) 





8, 
Sing. 


{tempi 
Dual 


'^0 

Plur. 


Nom. 


nofs 


V6a) 


VBOt 


Gen. 


VEC^ 


V6^y 


ygft/v 


Dat. 


vap 




vewy 


Ace. 


ysiv 




nws 


Voc. 


VSOfS' 




veci 



Sing, 


Dual. 


Plur. : 


dvouyiCffv 


dvoiyBOj 


dvcjyscj 


dvdfyBOf 


ayoiyetffv 


dvoiyscifv 


dvdysm 




dvctfyecjfs 
dvQjysaf 


dvciyscjv 




dvdjysctf. 



Obt, 1. The expression Attic decl. must not be understood as if the Attics had 
miually dedined the words -in t in this manner. It is rather a peculiar ancient 
ded. of a very limited number of words, a few of which follow likewise the com- 
mon second decL, but with many variations ; as L Xaki {people^) utit, — Xu^g, vun, 
i Xt^yoff, (kare,) Ion. i Kaymh and yjiyis. Others also follow the third decl. (as 
tiimg, gen. tiim, and M/W^f :) others agree only in some parts now with this, and 
mow with that ded. See about lUl these points } 66, Obt, 6. It is called the Attic 
ded. merely because, when there are two forms of this ded., that of which we treat 
here, is generally peculiar to the Attics. 

06«. 2. The words of this ded. have also a peculiar 

Accui.int^ 
sometimes in addition to the regular one, (as riv Xetyetf, and Xayit,) less frequently 
indeed in some instances, but exdusively (or nearly so,) in others. This is the case 
with the names of towns, KSg, Klvg, Ting," Aiig, and with h W, (aurora, accus. rhtu,^ 
which is the Attic form of the Ionic hiig, (of the contracted third decl.) The neuter 
(nomin, and accut.) of some acyectives is likewise in «», particularly ityn^atgi (not 
subject to old age,) neut. ayn^v. 

Obt. 3. The gen. in ^9 of Uiis ded. corresponds with the Epic gen. In «<«, as rtruig, 
ffen, vnrtZd, (Homer.) 

• In common life the contractions In 6vg degenerated almost all into abbreviations 
in og. Hence the proper names in vovg have also the forms of »«?, which, however, 
constantlv lengthen the preceding syllable, as for instance Bv^uvovg and Bi/^fog, *A*- 
• Xuttff and 'A^^tfog, KtfX>jf»g properly KaXXm»f. See Ruhnken, Uitt, Orat, Gr, p. zlu« 
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Obt. 4. See about tbe anomalous accent of this ded. ( 12. 8. Another deviation 
from the rule is that the gen, «w^., whenever the end-my liable is accented, Is an 
oxiftonon, Qrov vWf) contrary to § 33. Obs. 9* 

§ 38, — TTiird Declension — Gender. 

1« The terminations of the words belonging to this decl. are 
too various to allow of any rule, and must be remembered indi-* 
vidually. There are, however, a few, which are pretty steady. 
See the Ohs. 

2. The final r, on the whole, is more the characteristic of the 
masc. and^em. and a short vowel in the end- syllable is generally 
the characteristic of the n/eut, gender. There are no neuters 
whatever in ? and %J/. 

Ob$, We will now state the terminations, which may in some degree be depended 
on for the gender. No regard is had in the exceptions to personal denominations 
like h fivirfi^f mother^ ti ^afiec^j t&i/<?, the gender of which is a matter of course, (§ 32. 
2.) But where we say * without exception^ there are no personal denominations of 
a different gender. 

Of the Masculine Gender are 
The w'ords in it;/, vA i l^ivsi muie, &/i^o^tus, amphora^ without exception. 
The substantives, which have vr^s in the gm.^ i rivuf^ ovrof, tendon, « ihW) »fr»ff 

tooth f i tfMtff eivroff leather-strap ; except the names of a few towns, $ 30. b. Obs, 4. 
Those in fi^, as Z'^^rfi^j except the /em, h ya^fh^, belly ^ h xn^y fate, and with poets 

also h »h^, and h al^h^j and the contracted neuters, which see below. 
Of the Feminine Gender are 
The words in «/, as nxi/, without exception. 
Those in «;, which have a^t in the gen., as ii Xa/cctraf , torch, with the exception of a 

few adjectives generis communis, as Xay»s, ^irt^ctg, § 58. 5. 
Those in tf, as n ^oXtSt « X'^t'h except the masc, Spf, serpent, tx^s, viper, xiftf, bug, 

hx^f* testicle, fia^ts, a measure of liquids, (jgen. %»»$,) k)s, woodworm, X7$, lion, (m;,) 

itX^)t, (Jv^s and 0, h, e^»is, (3-0/,) h, i riy^ts, (jH^ h, • ^ig, O'^f ;) heap, shore. 
Abstract substantives in rns, (Latin tas,) as ii f»4z^imf, * littleness/ parvitaSf with- 
out exception. 

Of the Neuter Gender are 
The words in «, n, t, v, as ri f$ifia,bodg, xd^n, head, /miX/, honey, H^v, city, without 

exception. 
Those, which have a short end-sylhible with i and a, without exception, as tq ruxti 

ro nto^, and the neuter adjectives in i;, ly, «». 
Those in a^, as ri n^et^, to A»raf, with those contracted from -ta^ into n^, as t0 jf«^, 

91^, spring, ro xia^, xn^, heart, r» rrto^, rrij^, suet, fat. Only « s/'otf, starling, is 

excepted. 
The words in m^, which are not personal denominations, as 9-0 uht^, rl vixfui^, &c., 

except 6 txa>^, (jgore, matter, water of the blood,) and »;^*^, (running sorenets of 

the head,) 
Those in et( gen. mtos and ttag, as ro rl^as, aros, prodigy, ro Vtirxs, nog, goblet ^ except 

>Ms, A»0f , stone, and or ro KPA2, x^aros, head. 
There are no other neuters of this ded. beside ro 9ru^,fire, ro ^Sg, Ught, ro oZs, ear^ 

ro o'reuf, dough. 
The words in us are generally masc, when the gen, is Mroi—fan^ when it is mit^ 

and neut,, when it is aro$ and ouu 
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§ 39. — Inflection of the Third Declension, 

1. We must distinguish in any declinable word the root and 
the termination of the case. The nom, sing, in both the first 
decl. has itself a particular termination ; but in the third it is 
added only in the following cases, as 

Second decl. Xoy-05", Xoy-ot;, Xoy-w, 
Third decl. ^rip, &^§oo ^nqi. 

2, But even in the third decl. the nomin. seldom is an abso- 
lutely unaltered root like Biip : in most instances the end-syllable 
of the root is changed, either by an addition^ 

gen, fiorpv-os^ (root fiorpv^) nom, /Sorgi/r, 
or by a subtraction, 

gen, (rcJ/xar-or, (root acoyLar^ nom, aft^/xa, 
or by a change, 

gen, x«vov-of, (root xavov,) nom. xavciv\ 

OU, To be enabled to decline a word of tbe third ded. correctly, it is absolutely 
necessary to know the nomin, and one of the other cases, which commonly is the 
gtn. But it is far easier to trace the nomin, in the gen, than versa vice, because 
the root, which here is of essential importance, generally is unaltered in the yen., 
whilst the nomin. seldom is unaltered. On consulting a dictionary, the gen. ought 
always to be carefully remembered along with the nomin. We far more frequently 
hit, in reading, on the gen. dat,^ &c., of an unknown word ; and to find this in the 
dictionary, we must be able to discover the iwmin, in the gen, &c. Some directions 
for this purpose will be given. 

§40. 
1. The most general alterations, which a root undergoes in the 
nomin.*, are 

1.) The addition of an r, (as ^ir^vs^ fior^v-os, aXr, aX-w.) 
2.) In words of the masc, and fern, the change of the e and 
of the root into oq and u in the nomin,^ (as bIkuv, 
gJxov-Of, aX7}&'y)r, aXTj&g-or.) 

* The root of a word with regard to its inflection very frequently differs from its 
etymological root. To him, who does not carefully attend to this, it may appear 
more natural, for instance, to consider ffvfjt, as the root, and a, arag, as terminations. 
But part of this termination, the A at least, belongs to the formation of the word, 
and not to the decl., which here is the main point. It is true that In the two first 
decl. the original formation of the word and its declinable desinences often run one 
into the other, (as ^yogj >.oy-9Vj) and cannot be distinctly and methodically 
separated. But in the third decL, as the word Bfi^ shews, the terminations of the 
other cases are distinct from the root, which is the point to be alone attended to 
here. 

' With regard to all the following examples the learner must be informed that 
the statement ^^ug fior^v-os, for instance, means that < the root fi^r^v^ which results 
from thegen.p0r^v-«f, becomes ^r^us in the nomini 
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2. To apply this correctly, we must distinguish two principal 
cases, viz. whether there be before the termination of the casus 
either, 1. a consonant, or, 2. a vowel. 

§4L 

1. Whenever the termination of the casus is preceded by a con* 
sonant, and the nomin. takes the r , it first follows of course from 
the general rule, that this s coalesces with the letters y, k, %, and 
^, It, ^, and becomes | and 4/, as 

2. These nomin. in | and \|/ never alter the 6 and o of the root, 

((f)Xs\J/ (pXsiSof, (pXo^ ^Xoyof, AIO/o\J/ Ai&*Wos-,) excepting only n 

3. But when the letter immediately before the termination is J 
or r or Sr^ it disappears, according to the general rule, before 
the s, as 

o^vff ogvi&or, xo^t/; xo§i/S'or> ^ Hapvnf Tlipyn^os, 

4. The letters v and vr also disappear before the r, but the 
fibc»rt vowel is then lengthened in the wt^y stated § 25. 4. (with vr 
it is constantly the case, with v generally,) as 

yiyis yiyxyrof, ^xqUis x^qUvro^, oious oiovroSf 
SeX^if, (long *,) SeX^n/os"*, Oo^xDs" Oo§xt;vof , 
/x/Xif fjLEXavofy KTsU xrevor*. 

5. But when the nomin, does not take the r, it is only v or g of 
all the consonants, which is left with the nomin,, (S-^g Siog-ir, alcSv 
^Jo/v-or,) the others must be cast oflP, but r is the only instance", as 

In both instances g and o in the masc. and fern, are constantly 
changed into n and «; : 

X*/x^v \iyi^iv'OSi prirofp f>^rop'Oft yi^ojv yiqovrof, 

6. A few neuters, which have aros in the gm.9 take an g instead 
off in the nomin. ; as ^^rag ^ar-or. (Compare § 16. 06», 1. f.) 

^ DictionariM and grammars also state the uom, of those, which have A^i^ in the 
^fcn, as beii^ /y, but in the most ancient writers we always find hk^tf, Itt^U^ pt, Sec 

* There is only us to be added, which see below, § 70. 

^ Yet ydXm y»>Mxros, (see the Anom.) may thus be accounted for. All other 
letters take in the nomin. the ;, (^, ^^,) but there is no termination of a case in 
this decL preceded by fA and s^ or by an A, except in the sole intta^ce of 4m> «^^» 
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7. The usual Instances, where the termination of the casrts is 
preceded by a consonant, are accordingly the following : 

fi 3i » ^^^9 ^^^9 ^^^ ^ ^^^ nomin, in r, as X^fAvify Xo^pt* 
waSof, &c, 
but especially 

foe (ffwf/iay aros) 
„ aror of the nomin, in< ar {ripas^ aros) 

„ „ „ vo. of the nomtn. in ^;??^^'FrV) 

but especially 
„ evof and ovos of the nomin. in tjv and o/v, 

Cffv, {yiqojv, ovrof :) 
»> j> n §0^ of the nomin* in g, (&^g, &iogw, &c. :) 

but especially 
9^ » 99 39 £^o^ 3^^ ^'^^^ of ^b^ nomin, in 9ig and a;^, 
(al&^g «<&6§of, Pinronq priropo^f) 
and of two neuters in og, 
ao§, («it?ord,) and ^rog, (breast,) 

8. The following isolated instances are better remembered 
each separately : 

ro fteXi /xeXtrof, Aon^ ; ro xifn %i^ros^ head, 
n vv^ ywcrh^y night ; h ivoi^ avaiCTOf, king, 
4i ^ci(JMq Sa/xagTOf, wife, 

b TTOVS TToio^y foot, 

and some others stated in the list of Anomalous words, § 58. 
especially yoi\<Xy &g/A«r, y^igrvs^ oZsy x^tq, 

Obt. 1. The quantity of the penultimate syllable of the ffen,^ whenever, owing to 
a, t, V, it is not easily disoovered, can be determined only by authorities, as is that 
of the nominatives of other words ; see the list of the words, where it is long in 
the Appendix, p. 458. Bat it may be laid down as a rule that the said syllable is 
long in all the substantives, which have in the ffen, 

etfof, tfoi, vfat, 
as for instance n«y Huyogj ttuioiv 9raiZv9Sf pS) ptvos, h^^is hX(p7ydfy fjuofftn fcoffvvag. 

Obt. 2. The end^yUiMoff of ^h^ lunmm^f the ^uftn^t^ of which If pot determined 
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aboye, generally are like the penultimate of tlie gen, Hence^ (with a few ex^ep- 
tions in poets,) o^ns J^osy xn>us, (long t,) shs, ^reukv, ;(long «,) av»f. And in similar 
instances the length must be observed in pronunciation before |, ^ t the accent 
frequently shews it, as, ^«^«| »xos, {Ion. Sw^»j^ nxaf,) in ^oiv^ Tttos^ xn^vl^ vkos^ (with 
later writers ^otvi^, »n^c^:) on the contrary «vXa| axof, &c. 

Obt, 3. All monosyllabic notnin,, excepting the pronoun r/V, are long : hence 

Obs, 4. The few words, which have v^os in the gen.^ throw off only the ^ before 
the s of the nomin., and retain, contrary to the usual practice of the Greek Ian* 
guage, the », as ^X/aivs, iXfitn^cs, (earth-worm,) Ti^vft Tt^vfB^of, 

Obs, 5. If there be an novo before the termination %isy $9X9$ ^ the contraction gene* 
rally takes place ; as rifinus rtfitwvrof, contracted rt/A^s * rtfAtivreff fAiXirotis otrrof 
contr. fitXtrovf wvrag. It is the same with the names of towns in cvs, cuvros, as 
'(hraufy &c. 

Obs, 6, The contractions^ which take place in the participles of the contracted 
conjugation, (jptxZv pXovvr»Sy rifAm rtfiSvrasf &c.) are best learned in the paradigms 
of this conjugation. We only observe that such proper names as Siytf^o^y^ Svregf 
origrinate in this contraction. 

Obs. 7. Another contraction takes place, when the termination ei^ is preceded by i, 
as xietp xn^, {heart ^ gen, xiec^ot ftn^asy and also Ha^ ri^j (spring t) of which word we have 
in prose the resolved form in the nomin,^ and in the gen, and dat, the contracted 
form, (?«^, 9^0f.) The same contraction occurs in some, which have a r in the 
gen.y but in these the accent does not conform to the rules of contraction, and 
takes a more convenient place, thus : ffrUtf ffrixragf contracted rr?^ ffrntht (fuet,) 
(p^iec^ ^^iarof ^pnroff t^well^ ^i>4«^, yen, hkiarog yiXvras, (bait, decoy.) Co&ipare 
J 28. Obt. 9. 10. with § 43. Obs, 4, 

§42- 

1. Those words, which have a vowel before the termination of 
the casus, (or according to § 28. 1., os- purum in the yen,^) take 
almost all an 5^ in the nomin,^ excepting only a few neuters in 1 
and 1/9 and feminines in a;. 

2. And as, according to § 38. 06s., neuters only can end in 
syllables, which are short through e and 0, the masc, and fern. 
make of the e and of their other casus their nominatives in oj or 
€«/, ea or ov» 

3. Thus arises in particular 

the gen. in aos of the neuters in as, {ai\as ai\aosy) 
9, „ „ *of and vos of the nomin, in «f, «, and vs, v, 

(xif Kios, Sax§t/, vos^ 
ii ,> „ wos of the nomin, in 6/f, (&c5f, 9"a;o5-,) 

{the nomin, in oyf, (/Soyr, ^oos^ 
theyem. in co and ojSf 
{'^X^9 °°^> alSfiJf, oos",) 

* //. t, 60d. according to fVQ/f's reading; which is alone correct. 
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rthe nomin* in iq^ and er, 
the gen. in eo^ (eA;^) ofj (aX7}&T)r, neut. aXo9&£5^, jren. eo^,) 
(the masc. in gt;^, (Iv^eii^ Iv'^im,) 
and as an isolated instance, 

n y^cCvs yqoLOfy old woman. 
With regard to vaDr, see the Anom. 
4. But the gen. in 

£0f and ectfs 
proceed also from the change of the vowel 

1.) in the numerous neuters in or, as retxos relxeo^, 

2.) in most of the nomin, in ir and <, and some in t/r and v, as 

Obt. 1. A more detailed account of this and of the gen, in tn will be found la 
the contracted Decieiuion, to which all these end-syllables are more or less subject. 

Obt. 2. The ffen. in ntg belongs to the dialects ; see below about the words in 
mvs and tv;, and about Wx/f, § 50-52. See also Anom^^A^nf, ivf, st^i^^Sf vlo;, and a 
few contracted ones. ( 53. Ob*. 5. 

Obs, 3. In all these words, (except only yf»Hi) the vowels «, s, v, before the end-, 
syllable of the gen, are short ; hence the polysyllabic nominatives in «;, a, us, are 
likewise short. But the monosyllabic nominatives, adhering to the rule of the 
preceding §, are constantly long; as fivs fiwg, 

§43. 

The following examples may serve in the main for all instances 
of the usual decl. 



0, (giant,) 

ylyi^ 
yiyocvro^ - 
ylyavrt. 
ylyxvrat 
yiyxv 

ylyavre 
yiysivroiy 

ylyavrsf 
ytyoivruv 
yiyiai, (v,) 
yiyoLvrocs 
yiyavre^ 





h, {wild 


S, (age,) 


0, fi, (good or 


8, (lion,) 


Sing. 


beast,) 




evil spirit,) 




Nom. 


> \ 

atuv 


iai/AOJv 


Ucov 


Gen. 


dyipos- 


ci\mQS 


^aiijuovos 


Xsovrof 


Dat. 


Srnpl 


(KlCUVl 


iaii^ovi 


\iovri 


Ace, 


^ripac 


aim a, 


^alfjLOVx 


Kiovroc 


Voc. 


^rip 


aic^v 


i(xXfji,ov 


Xhov 


Dual 










N.A.V. 


^ripe 


alo/ve 


^Ifjiove 


Xiovrs 


G.D. 


3riopo7v 


oLimoiv 


iaifAovoiv 


Kcovrotv 


Plur. 










Nora. 


^vpsf 


oLimzs 


^(tifJLOlfSf 


\iovrss 


Gen. 


^mpuv 


atcuvuv 


iatfAovuv 


xiovrofv 


Dat. 


dyal (v,) 


XiUJfl, (v,) 


iaifJio<Ti, (v,) 


Xiovai, (v,) 


Ace. 


^Tipas 


ouuvocs 


ia^ifJLOvqc^ 


Xeovraj- 


Voc. 


^ripss 


aiuve^ 


iociiAOVSS 


X60VT6S- 
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o^(raveny) 


8,*,(cAtM,) 


o^(j(wkal,) 


0, (wood- 


Sing. 








worm,) 


Nom. 


KOpa^ 


vaX^ 


^^f 


kU 


Gen. 


KOpUKOS 


^at^of 


Srojo^ 


KlOf 


Dat. 


XOqOLKl 


TTOCl^l 


&a;i 


Kii 


Ace. 


KopacKOi 


TTOlSx 


S'o/a 


xlv 


Voc. 


Kopa^ 


itcCi 


*&cif 


xlr 


Dual 










N.A.v; 


KOpaKE 


vcuSe 


S'ft/e 


x/e 


G.D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 


KO^XKOiy 


TrJiiot^ 


^6jJh 


XMlV 


KOfXKSS 


TTOtlSeS 


S'ft/es" 


x/es" 


Gen. 


XOqxKCJV 


TTcciiuv 


^ofcoy 


xta/v 


Dat. 


xo§«?i,(v,) 


TtaKjl, (v,) 


^aj(A, (v,) 


x*<tJ, (v,) 


Ace. 


xo^axar 


vauiots 


^wxs 


xiar 


Voc. 


Koqocxe^ 


graTSfiS" 


&a/6r 


KIBS 



a 



TO, (thing,) 

gr/?ayptafrof 

^-^ayptof 
^/)aypws 

^^iyptarg 
vpayixiron 

vpiyi^arac 

VpocyfjCxrofv 
vpdyfMCffif (v,) 
TT^siyfji^ocrat 
vqiyiAxra. 

Examples for practice will be found in the Appendix. 

» 1. These examples are abundantly sufficient; for as soon as 
the nomin, and gen, of a word are known from the preceding §§, 
and the dictionary, a little reflection readily shews, for instance, 
how all the words in ? and \|/ are declined after Koqa^, — those 
which have Sor, &or, and ro^, in the gen. after ttoi^ ^xi^os, — and 
X'^vx'ovor, groi/x^vsroi/xsW^ after 5a/pwyy Sa^ovof, — but odotrs oJoitos", 
and even S'sJs- ^ivro^f after xiajv \iovro^, and lastly ^vap rmojvos 
after w/jay/Aot, aror. But there are still some directions requisite 
Concerning the (wcfai. and voc. sihg. and the dat pi,; see the 
following ^§, and about the gen. in us, § 51, 52. 

2. Dialects. Independently of what will be stated in the fol- 
lowing §§, we merely observe herte, 1.) that the end-syllable oiv 
of the diiai is lengthened by Epic poets, just as in the second 
decl., as gro^ouv for itoioiv : 2.) that the Ionic dialect sometimes 
lengthens the gen. pL, when it has the circumflex, by adding an 
c, as for instance, Herod. xT^yiatv for x^vwv, from %h x*J*o^-3 

3. Quantity. The terminations of casus in < , a, and ar, are con- 
stantly short in the third decl., (compare Ohs. II. 5. to the first 
decl., and below in § 52. the exceptions to the words in ws.) — 
With regard to the quantity of the final syllable of the nomin. 
and of the penultimate of the yen., see the Obs. to the preced- 
ing §§. 

4. Accent. The principal rules in this respect, are^ that : 

, 1.) in dissyllabic and polysyllabic words the accent continues, as 
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I J- 

/long as its nature allows it, on the same syllable where it is i n the V. 
'"^fwmift. (See above, xopos^, mmv*) ^ '^ 

"^ * 2.) Monosyllabic words throw the accent in the gen. and dot. ^ *^ 
\ of the three numbers o n the t ermination of the casus . On the j '^^^^ 
termination wv it becomes, conformably to §33. Oba. O.acir- ^^r ' 
cumflex. (See above, &^g, xiV.) A,^A -":vfr:».i T '^ 

3.) The nomin. ojccum. and vocal, on the contrary, never have i ^ / ^ 
the accent on the termination of a casus '. ^ ^ 

From the second rule are excepted, :^'^^' . 

j j a.) the paxtifiifiles, as ^eU ^ivros, ifv ovror, &c. 

b.) thepZ. of the adj. ^a^-, ^av^ (vavror, ^avri,) gen, pL icivruvf 

dat* ^Soty : 
c.) some which are become monosyllables by contractions, 
yjaoLt Xar, gen, XStof, (see below the Anom,) %ap fip, xiaf 
x9}/>, gen, ?iposy Kinpos : but not all, see above § 41. Obs. 7., 
and below ofs-, § 50. Obs, 6. 
d.) the gen. pi. and dual of the following nine words : oraiVj I 
dif^, h J/xcJs", («?awe,) 8 Tpwsy {Trojan,) ro ^a/r, (light,) I 
71 (f>if, (6wfn,) »! IgLsj (torch,) ro KPA2,(Aead,) and of the \ 
anomalous ri o?f, (car,) 5 ff^r, (mof A :) hence iraithifif 
^clfcuv, ifjudfOijy, TpcicfjVf ^uruvy ^uiatvy i^iuv, xparein^f UrcitVf , 
dwy, and in the dual «"«i5oiv, &c. * 
e.) the lengthened Epic dat, pi. in eai, €(t«, § 46. Obs. 

I 44. — 0/ the Accusatwe Singular. 

1. The principal termination of the accas. in this decl. is a .• 
but the words in ts, vs, avs, qvs, have 

the accus. in v, 
chsmging simply the s of the nomin. into y, as in the other declen- 
sions^ and retaining the quantity. This is the only form in those 
words, ^hich have a vowel before the termination of the casus, 
as fiovs, (gen. jSoof,) — /8oyv, l(vs, (Sgt/of,) — 5§i)v, and the same with 
JX&i'y, voKiv, ypatvvy &ic. 

2« But those^ which have an additional consonant in the gen,^ 

^ It ought, however, to be remembered that in this ded. the final syllable of the 
word, (r«T-«#,) i« constantly different from the final syllable of the casus, (••««%«,) 
}39.1. 

* The accentuation of several of these words is still a vestige of a contraction from 
the older foims, zrut's, ^ms^ Itus, KPAA2, ovai : in the others it proceeds from the 
"Wish to distinguish them from the gen. of the words, eu T^tmij }fM»}, Mi, {penalty ^^ 
i (fv$, {man,) which have the tamt lound. 
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have always a^ when the last syllable of the nomin, is accented, 
(as eXmSf /Jos- — IXw-iSa, Trovf, voiof — 'jrHec.) When the last syl-» 
lable of the nomin. is unaccented, they generally take v, but fre- 
quently also a, as e^ir, iSor— e§jv and 6§iSa, ko^vs^ vhos — Kopw and 
xogy&a, vj^Kmsj iSor— EveX^iv and E^e'Xw^Ja, woXz/^of r, oSos*— ^oK:/«rotn^ 
and woXi/«'oJflc, 

06f. 1. ASutSi contr. xSf, (ttonCf) gem, (keuufi) XJSiif, has also XS^y, oontr. xSv, in 
the acctff. See likewise the Anotn, xktis, and § 49. 06«. 7* to the words in »i and tjf, 

Obt, 2. Poets, but not Attic poet^, have fdso retained of the ancient language 
P/k for fiwv, ii^iet for $v^vv, &c* 

§ 45. — Of the Vocative, 

1. It frequently occurs in this third decl. that a word might 
have a distinct vocat, but commonly, and with Attic writers in 
particular, its vocat. is the same with the nomin. We shall state 
the rules, by which some end-syllables may form a distinct vocat, 
and leave it to the student to notice the words, in which it really 
is distinct. 

2. The end-syllables ei/r, if, t/r, and the words sraJr, ypav^, ^vs-, 
throw their s off, and those in si/s take the circumflex, (§11. 3.) 
as ^ffiXivf, vocaL Z fi<faiksv — Ilagf, Ao^gl, T^&t/, riSu, &c.— vaT, 
yfccvt /Sot). 

3. Those in at and ^tf, before whose r an v has been dropped, 
do the same ; but then they commonly resume the v, as for in- 
stance raXis ivo^, i raLkiVf — Alas, avros, Z Afav, — %0LpUis, svros, 
Z %a^U^, Yet several names in is, avror, barely take the long a, 
as'^ArXar, avrof. 

4. The words, of which the nomin. ends in m or a, merely 
shorten this vowel in the vocat. ; but in general only when the 
other casus also have a or o, see above laly^oDv and Xim : it is the 
same with i^rtTn^, ipos, Z /xojre/),— ^oJta;^, o^or , u ^^rog,— Sa/x^arwr, 
tos9 u ^cuKpares, 

5. The feminines in w and as make the vocat. in oT, (§ 11. 3.) 
as 2a^(p<J, aJ 2a^(por, — ^HofS, u 'Hou 

Obt. 1. From the rule 4. are excepted those, which have the accent on the end- 
tyllable ; as 9ufM.h^ ivof, Z itufitiif, (shepherd ;) but only substantives, not adjectives, 
(as for instance, Z xiXamipis.) These three trart^, avt^, ^s^, from cearhfi ufh^, M^, 
{hutbufuPg brother,) gen, i^e;, also follow the genend rule, but remove the accent. ^ 

Obi» 2. The words, which retain the long vowel in the other cases, continue 
unchanged in the vocat, : hence Z uxirm, {gen. m»s,) Z StvoipS», {Zvros,) Z ifirh^f 
(if^tff ,) Z K^ttTfis (fires*) There are but three among them, which shorten the vowel 
in the vocat. .• *A^oX.>Mf, matf—Uc^tihZjt^ Zpcs,^trvTfi^, n(«g, (deliverer^) vocat, Z'hvf^- 
\n^ iWf/^y^ riJri^, and they likewise throw the accent back. 
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Obt, 3. When the accent is in the nomin. on the penultimate syllable, it may be 
moved farther back in the vocat, (§ 12. 2. a.) on shortening the final syllable ; but 
this is done only in some words, (jStix^arts, "AitckXov,) not in others, as for instance, 

Obt, 4. It may easily be supposed that the names of objects, which usually are 
not apostrophised, when once the case occurs, retain preferably the form of the 
nomin,, as £ «rwf, Z 9ei>asy and such like. But this is also frequently done, especi- 
ally by Attic writers, with such words and names, as K^i^y, Auau reiKecsf ^ai<rn^, and 
such like. 

Obs. 5. The word ^vo^, (iinff,) has, on petitioning a divinity, a peculiar vocat, 
Z «ME, (cratit^ Zfo,) else it is Z a(i>«& (Zval.) 

§ 46.-0/ tlie Dative Plural 

1. When the termination (t<v, (ti, of the dat pL is preceded by 
a consonant^ the same general rules are observed^ (§ 41.) as with 
the s of the nomin. See above xo§a?, ^ociV, alciv, hkewise Apa-^ 

"A^cc/Sor— A^a\}/iv, Ti'Jtap Tittaros — ^ajiv, &c. 

2. If in these instances the vowel of the oblique casus differs 
from the vowel of the nomin. , it continues so in the dat pi. (Sa/- 
/xft;v, OTtosj Sai/A0«,— iroDf, voSosy ^ojJv, — dXiirnlS^f eKOf, oXai^g^iv.) 
But, if VT is dropped, the vowel is, according to § 25. 4. necessa- 
rily lengthened ; see above Xiuv, yiyas : hence also h^oh^^ ovros^ 
o^ovffi, — rvireU, ilvrof, rvTrBTatv. But when the v alone is dropped, 
the vowel remains short, ktbU, xrevos^, xrej/v, 

Obs, 1. The adjectives, (not the participles,) in us, tvrdf, have merely t, as futnuff 

3, When there is a vowel immediately before the end- 
syllable (Tiv, (M, consequently when there is os purum in the gen.^ 
the vowel remains unchanged as in the other oblique casus. 

But when the nomin. sing, has a diphthong, the dat. pL likewise 
has the diphthong ; as 

yqatfs, V^aof, • yqavtjl 

fiov^t /So^r, • fiovffiv* 

Obs, 2. The old and Epic language has in all words instead of ffi, (»,) -f^^/, (y,) 
more rarely -m*/, (y,) and as tliis termination begins with a vowel, it is appended 
exactly like that of the other casus, as Ix^v-t^at, %§^iKUfft, vtaih^^t, fiot^^Sf fiaftXit^^tVf 
ivJixrtft, In monosyllabic words this form of the dat, retains the accent on the first 
syllable ; as vtatht^ffn, In^s, from traTg, 1$, See the dat. in mi in the following }, and 
other exceptions below in the words in iv;, and in the Anom. vlU and ;^f/^. 
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§ 47.— Syncopa of %wne words in 00$. 

1. Some words in ^/j, gen, e^o^^ drop the e in th^ gen, and daU 
Ming, and in the dat^ pL, and introduce an 0c after the ^ inettad of 
the g in the dat pi only, as Tfar^p, {father.) 

Gen, (^aT£/)Of,)^fltTgof , daU (^^rep,) ^«;TfI, acc^^, %a,ripot% 

vocat, "wdrspy 
PL itaripif, gen, wmripatyf dat, v»fpi<siy aecfOM, vmriqotff, 

2. The following, (with some anomalies in the accent,) are 
declined in the same way : 

(Jt^rtrnqj (ptrjW^of ,) fAfivpls, (mother^) 

m y«i^riiqy{ya9ri^Qft)y«^(TrpoSf (belly friomach^) 

^uyiixpf (&oy«Tfgor,) Srvyo^rplf^ {daughter^) 

the last of which also ro^kes its accui* £^'nii%rp(x, ^cording to this 
I'ulei. See nbout «v^ the 4npt7»« 

, (A$, 1, Poeu som^tlmoa n^gl^ ilii# s^cofp^^ and |«y, for i^mic^ <'^ic^f 
^yntiM^ti and sometiipes employ it where it usually does not occur, as ^vyar^tff 
^yctr^o/Vj Ac, vrar^Zi, (Homer.) 

' Oh». 9. The accent of these forms is very anomalous : 1.) In the ftiU fbrm, (ex* 
Qefiting t)Mi oompoond ^ni^^v^) it always is on tlj^ <, and hence Is iwrnored en it Iw 
fitirv^ $tty«Tj|^, ?.) ^ter the i has been thrown out of most of the i7C«. and My 
the accent goes over to the termination, (jAnr^lg, ^vyarpSn, ^uyar^ece'if) which else 
occurs only in words with a monosyllabic nomin. / 3.; Attfunrn^ on the contrary 
draws the accent back in ^l syncopated forms Ai^nf^oi, ^e.^ Ijut ^t^rfif, when i% is 
syncopated by poets, only in the nomin. and aecus. {^vyur^Uf ^vyar^ttf ^^yyar^s*^ 

Obs. 3. Ta^Tfif has in the dcU. pi, yet^r^dtrn and yeu-rti^o'n. Even a^rh^f i^cfj ^ttoff) 
irhieh eUe it not syncopal, has yet iufr^ik^iu 

1. There are but few of the words, which have ofpurum in the 
gen,, which are not contracted in some of their forms, though it 
is by no means the case in all the forms, to which the contraction 
might apply in conformity to the general rules. 

2. Their contraction indeed diflFers in some respects from the 
general rules ; a deviation 6f this hind is stated in the following 
rule: — 

The contracted accus, pi, of the third decl. is constantly 
like the contracted nomin, pL 

OhB. 1. Thus, for instance, iXtifits, jSlt;, are regularly contracted &Xnh7sy ^vf, 
and the contraction of the accus. AXtiHmf, /3m;, is, contrary to the general rules, 
exactly the same, even in words, which commonly are not contracted in the nomin, 
fi. See the only exception from this rule § 63. 2. 
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OU, 2, Tlim oak be, prqierly speaking, no iXtirmA (i S3. 5.) in th{« decl., 
because the nomin, has no particular end-syllable like the other casus. But the 
termination of the ftorntn. may be pure of itselfi and therefore subject to contrac* 
tion. This must then be considered as occurring in the root, and not in the ded* 
(»Uf »!() *0«f^s *Oir«9»,) imd ^en the gen., which is oontraoted in the same way, 
is known, (xn^ xti^»s, *OinSs^ «tW«f,) the rest of the deol. proceeds as usual* Heno4 
tiiis contraction has already been noticed above, (41. Obt. 0-7* It is only when 
both the terminations of the word and the casus are pure, and afford a double 
capability of being contracted, that it cannot be separatdl frcm the usual oontrac- 
tion ; see bdow, § 63. 8. 

Byamjdes for the practice of the following prmeipal instanoei of oonti^action^ 
are g^ven in the Appendix^ 

§49. 

. The words in vis end ey, gm. sos, (which properly are all adjec- 
tives,) the neuters in ofy gen, eof, and the fern, in ea and to^^ gm. oat^ 
are contracted in all the casus, in which two voweli meet. 



Sing, 


iS, (a trireme^) 


TO, (a wall,) 


«, (an echo,) 


Nom. 


rpi'npvi^ 


reTxos 


Gen, 


T^iojgeof, rpiTi^ovs 


re/x^os-, r^lypvs 


^x°°^» ^x®^^ 


Dat. 


rg<>i^sr, r§*ri/)6i 


rslx^l reix^i 


^Xo**» loxoi* 


Acc» 

Voc. 




tuxof 
TB^xoi 


^xo* 


Dual. 








N,A.V- 


rpii^^Sf r^iTjpj 


re/xse, rg/^^ 


Second decU 


G. D. 

Plur. 


T/J'^geoiv, r^inpoiv 


TEtjC^'cwv, TgiX^tV 


Nom. 


rpiinpsefi rpiipsis 


rslxseCf Tgi'x^ 


^X^I 


Gren, 


rpiioqim^ rpwq6j)t 


TCiX^«>5 7^*X«V 


Second decl. 


Dat 


rpiriiBtTh (v,)^ 


Teix6<7«, (v,) 




Ace. 


rqirtpBa^, rqirtpeif 


rsix^a^ re/x^ 




Voc. 


rg«»i/J66f, rqiri^sis 


relx^oL, rsixn 





/t>. '4 ^ 



The neuter adj. in er, excepting this termination, are declined 
exactly like the neuters in or : thus (from aXoj&if,) neut. ahri^isf 
pL voc (UKribiaCf aX7j&^. 

Obi. 1. The feminines in tv and ^t are used merely in the sinff* The dual and 
pi, when needed, follow the second ded. See about the maso. ^^ug the Jnom, 

Obs, 2. The dual in «, for instance, Arlstoph. Thetm, 289* Z m^tx^XxH ettrftdfi^mf 
deviates from the general rule, as It is a contraction from ii, (we ( 99« 80 Tb6 
Attics also employed the resolved form ; as r« yint, Piato Polit, 

Obt, 3. The Attic writers never neglect the contraction in these words, except 
in the gen* pL We generally find in several of those writers ^»Sl«r#, «i^^ rfm^f, 
Ito. and m the gem. of "a^u (Jdart,yA^uf» The resolved forms of the words in «r 
and ivf are no longer met with even in the Ionic £aleot. 

Q^ 4. Seiveral ounponnd a^^'. parotegtwa in m^ derived flrofii li^Hi eentiaue ftlso 

r2 
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paroxytona in the gtn» pi, ; as ^um^sy rii» ^wm^ih {retoited gwn^Untf^ aln-m^itnf, 
0thru^xmf, &C. Compare the adverbs in «ff, § 115. Obt, 1. Even the gtn. pL\nii^, 
which is accented above according to the rule, is commonly accented r^in^^ as 
coming from the adj. v^m^vn, 

Ob$, 5. With reg^urd to the deviating contractions of the words, which have an 
additional vowel before the usual contraction, see below, § 63. 

Obt. 6. The Dorians and Epic poets contract the gen. %•$ Into fvr, according to 
^28. Obi* 5., as r*? yinvt from 9*0 yiws* 

Obi, 7* The accent of the accut, of the words in iif (rf^v ^X**)) ^^ contrary to the 
rule of ( 28. Obt. 9. Those in «;, however, (and there are but two, ^ and oi^,) 
are correctly accehted rhf 4*«> hH* The Ionic dialect frequently has the accut, of 
both in 0w, as *Im *UvVf n^ts *iw», 

§ 50. 

1. All other words admit the contraction only in the nom. accus. 
vocat pi, and partly in the dat, sing. We first notice those in v^, 
gen, vos^ as 5x^^^> ifi^^*) 

Sing, nom, Ix^uSi gen, Jx^^t/oj", dat, Ix^vh ciccus, Ix^vv, 
ph nom. \%^vzSi contr. «x^«^0 9^' ix^um, dat, ix9't/(ny. 
accm. Ix^vatf, ix^vs. 

Obt. I. Epic poets also contract the dat, v't'i Ix^vT^ (^fUvg, nxvli,) A»o7. 

2. The words in *r, when in the Ionic and Doric dialect they 
have «of in the jrm., are declined in the same way; thus for in- 
stance, in Herod. 'soKiSj gen. los^pl, froKisf and groXiaj*, contr. <jr6\if» 
They then have likewise in the dat, sing. (^6\i7y) contr. ttoXi, 
See 06^. 5. and about the abbreviated dat. (Kxiofii,) § 28. 
06*. 11. 

3. Of the same decl. is /Soyj*, (oar, cow,) gen, /8oor, dat. /3oi, accus. 

povvy voc, fiov, pi, /3ogr, contr, jSo'ur, gen. ^owv, dat, Sovalv, accus, 

/S^cer 9 contr. /Sous*. 

Obs. 2. The Dorians said fiSf, /SJy. This word has this accut, in Homer, (//. n. 
238.) when it is employed in the fem. gender for an ox'hide^ thield : compare //. ^. 
105. ptotarn, 

4. Of the same decl. is farther ypavs^ (old woman,) gen* 
ypoLQSi dat. y§ai, accus, ypoLvv^ vocat, y^oivy pi, ypasf, contr. yqavf, 
gen. ypouJVf dat, ypavaiVy accus, (yqaia^,) contr. 7§ayr. The con- 
traction of yqaUs into yqavt deserves notice, as uncommon. (The 
Ion. dialect has ypnv^, y^osy &c., without any contraction.) See 
about vat/r, which partly conforms to this, the Anom, 

Obt. 3. The Attic writers frequently n^lect the contraction in the words bdong* 
ing to this (, mostly in the nomin. pi., and habitually in monosyllabies, as xUsj 
/»Mf , J^Mf, yfitg, (io$f I often also ix^uig, &c 

Obt, 4, Through this contraction the pi, becomen again like the nomin, ting. ; 
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which 18 rery remarkable. And eren when the quantity is different, the accent at 
least does not always inform us of it ; as « (ioT^iis, and rclg ^r^Sg, 

Obt, 5. Besides »/;, none retain, in common language, the formation in is, ug, but 
a few isolated forms of riy^te, tiger, «•/(»«;, heifer^ vrovts^ husband, n ^«wf, wraih^ 
n 9*^/;, Aref/, (which alsa partly take a ^ in the gen^ see ( 56. Obs, 5.) farther a few 
jiroper names like^l^if, and the adjectives in tt and i, (see § 63. 1.) The larger 
number of the remaining words in i$, which do not take a consonant, are decline^ 
entirely according to the following §. 

Obt, 6. The word <»!$, (sAeep,) also follows the above ded. (Text 2.) and conse- 
quently has the^en. §}'»{, nom, and accut, pL ST$, (long /.*) but the nom. ting, generally 
is contractedi «^ «Tf . The ded. then, is gen, oiog, dot, */}, accus, «7v, pi, mi;, oi»s, contr. 
4ts, (likewise h, al, and rks «Js.) Homer has, however, in the dat, pi, U^ffn, viz. in* 
stead of «f^i according to the following §. 

Obs, 7. Most words in ous follow the second contracted ded. like 9rXovs, fm, nuf^ 
There are only two words dedined like (i«vs, viz. x^f^f) (see the Anom.) and fwf, 
when it signifies sumach^ yet both without any contraction* 

§51. 

] • Most words in if and i, and a few in z/s- and v, retain the 
vowel of the nomin, in common language only in the nomin. 
accus. and vocat. sing. ; in all the other cases they change it 
into E; and then the daL eV becomes bi, and the pL ssr and sexr 
become sis, and the neuter ea becomes oj : but there is no other 
contraction. 

2. The substantives in *r and vf besides have what is called 

the Attic Gen. 
by making the gen, sing* wr, (instead of ouy) and in the diuil ^v \ 
(instead of oiv,) and accenting the three gen,, as if the last syl- 
lable were short. (See § 11. 5. and 8.) 

3. Neuters in v and i have the usual gen, iarv ianosj oi(srim : 

4. Hence arises for substantives the following usual decl. :— 



oisicov 
as-6(Ti (v) 

V 



* Grammarians state it as Attic ; but in our Attic works we have yinrion and 
xivn^ic/Pf &c. 



iSftiu/.; 


ri,{acity,) 


o,{an ell) 


TO, (a town,) 




Plural 


Nom. 


^oXjs" 


my^vs 


aarv 


^oXstf 


ItTiX^lS 


Gen. 


^oXcft/f 


Tt'hyjccas 


aarzos 


^oXewv 


^i9Xe«v 


Dat. 


'iroKH 


Tt'h'/^Bi 


aarsi 


^0X6(Tl(v) 


TTYix^^^ (y) 


Ace. 


irokiM 


irrixw 


$(TTU 


voKsif 


ttriX^^^ 


Yoc. 


noKi 


mxv 


aarv 


tsoKbis 


Tfhx^^^ 


Dual ^. A. 1 woXes I 


'Jrrixn \ as-ee 




( 


5.D. 1 


ZJoKsuv 1 


w^Xea;v 


1 Ol,^ZQi'^ 
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. 5. Adjectives in vf, v^ have the usual gen,, and do not cohtraot 
the neut. pi, ex, gr. 

TiVvs, neut^ fiHt gen. ^Jsof, daL riSiCf 

pL HiBiSi neut 'fiSiec^ gen. iiim» 

ObsA, Mo6t words in vg are declined accordtog to the preceding §. There it 
only triXixvfy and partly ly^^Xve and v^iff^us, (see the Anom.) which follow the decl. 
of 9rnxvs* Besides ttZu^ (which, however, la liowhere found contracted,) there is a 
considerable number of names of plants and minerals in tj as fftmvtif xtvm^a^i^ d^c* 
which are declined like &ffru. 

Obs. 2. Attic poets have also the gm* &ttrM( for the lake of the metre, and later 
Writers employ it likewise in prose. 

Obi, 3. Ionic writers make always m of those in <f , («•«>.«?, &c.) according to the 
preceding article. There is also a gen, i«$, but only in Attic poets \ they shorten thQ 
gen, m( for the sake of the metre ; ^iXtosi Sfym^ &c. Epics have the Ionic forma- 
tion; only in the dai, they use t7 to avoid the cacophony of «, for instance, ^roa-ig, 
iriffttSi vtoo'tt. Hence, when they contract this dat.^ they often make it u, (froXci,) 
instead of r, which is peculiar to Ionic and Doric prose, (9*0x7.) But the Ionic form 
of the words in vs of this ded., excepting ly^^sXi/f, is tcf, u : ^nx^^h ^^X*^) &c. 

Qbi, 4* mxis is th« only word, which> wiUi Epicw, baa teikno^ in the gen, and then 
ihe accus, is woXn»' 

Ohi, 5. Contractions like ^nx'^h w^^ (P^ t^e adj. neuter V'«'«'i) 8^' hfit^ws^ pl.rk 
4^/<n^ bak>ng to the timei when the Attie writers were sinking. 

§ 52* 

The words in Bvf have also the Attic gen., but merely the 
gen. sing, in mf without any peculiarity in the accent, because the 
accent jn the nomin^ always is on su^t and must according to § 43. 
Oil. 4. 1. remain on the penultimate syllable. The contraction in 
these words too extends barely to the dat sing, and nom. and 
accus.pl, in which latter case «ar, however, is more usual. 



Sing, 


S, (king,) 


Dml. 


Plural 


Nom. 


^affiXii/t 


^affiXie 


/SaffiXeis" 


Gen. 


fiaaiXioos 


^affiXioiv 


fiactriXiofV 


Dat. 


/SaffiXei* 




/3a(T*Xgt)(T*, (v,) 


Ace. 


^xoiKii 




fiataCkixs, ffscdiXsT^ 


Voc. 


^affiKev 




^aaCKzis. 



Ob*. I. The long « in the accua. ting, and pi, is an Attic peculiarity. VSTriters, not 
Attics, or what are called Mm)^ (§ \, 9.) employ the accus. us. But poets, even the 
Attics, sometimes contract the accui. ting, m into 1^ {II, 9. 339. Aristoph. Acharun 
1151. 

Obs, 2, The old Attics, (Thuc, Ajristoph.) contract the nomin. pi, into ?;, as «< 
d^Tiffis, 01 TAttfrmsi wluch termination is erroneously written with the iota tubscri' 
ptuntj since H comes from the old «Ksf, (see' the fbllowing Obt.) 

Obt. 3. The Ionic dialect constantly has ^o-tXtios, fiMtXrfi, ««, ««f, &c. The form 
Ut^ i'i\ occurs rarely, and is only peculiar to the poets. Bee nbont th^ M. pi. ^<- 
Xwrri, and, (from iV«r«wj,) iitrnt^^t, § 46. Obs, 2, 
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§ 53. 

1. There are some deviations in the .Attic contraction of the 
third decl., when there is a vowel either before or after an s. The 
termination E(x then is not contracted into 9)» but into a, as vyiiis^ 
(sound,) accus, sifig. and neut pi vyUx, contr. vyii, (and the 
same with ei/ft'S^ eySea^) xXeos-, pi, xKissc, xXia« 

2. Even those terminations of the words in cvs^, which, com- 
monly are not contracted, absorb in this way the e before a, af^ 
and cusy in some words ; as %obu^, {measure of liquids^ see the 
Anom, %ovs,) gen, ypus, {JLOx %oiws,) accus. xooi, accus, pi. %o5f ? 
TLsiqmtvf, gen. nupau&f^ accus. Yitlpauci : dyvi^hsy rws ayviis, atid 
a few more. 

. 3. This produces in proper names ending In xXrn^^ contr. xX^r, 
fi double contraction, but commonly merely in the dcU,f as 

Nom. rie/xxXewr— ris^ixX^f 
Gen. JlspixXiio^f contr, Tlspixkiovs 
Dat. Ile^txXesi*— rTfi^ixXsai— ne/JwcXei* 
Ace. ITg^ixXeer — Tle^ixKia 
Voc. IlggixX^ea— ITe/j/jeXeif 
Decline in the same way ^HqaxKiis^ (Hercuka,) and others. 

Obt. 1. The doubly contracted accui, occurs seldom ; for instance, *H^«x7.?. That 
we also meet with *H^etic\m, (but only in later writers,) may be accounted for from 
what is stated, § 56. Obs. 4. 

Obt. 2* Sometimes there is, instead of a contraction, an eiision of one of the 
vowels, for instance, vocat, *'H^»*Xif, (by way of exclamation in the later prose- 
i^riters,) and in the poets the ^en. 2opK>Jofj dat, 'H^«»xi/', Homer virt(^K, (instead 
of M,) for h^t^tm from ^iht rrlrri for 99fU^t, 

Obt. 3. This elition may also ser^e to account for the unaccented termination «, 
ex. gr. in rk xXucf which, because of the contraction, should be long, being short in. 
the Epic poets, pompare § 28. Obt. 11. . 

Obt. 4. The learner must carefully notice which words, and in^hich terminations 
of each word, have the usual form, or this peculiar contraction. We constantly find 
«Xit«, uXiUf, (from u\utfs), but of vyiht th0 accut. pi. itym, never -5f . 

Obt. 5. The Ionic dialect always has vy&», *H^««Xtfa, hhUs, &c. and the ancient 
poets contract the two first i into k or if : for instance, from xxiosj vwias, we- find the 
gen. xKuofj pi, ieXiTit, dat, ^leut an4 «^'', farther *H^ecK>.nof, n'h net. See the Jnom, 
about xv*h XV**^' 

^ §54. 

1. Of the neuters in as these two, x£pa?f, Aorn, and ripas, pro^ 
digy, have aroy in the gen., but cast oflPthe r in the Ion. dialect; 

KifdTQfp KipotQSf ripQtXQSy rifO^fiSf 
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and the three following, yyipoLSyold age, yi^as^ honor, n^ids, fleshy 
constantly have merely aos. 

2. This produces the ibllowing contraction : — 



Sing. 
N. A. V. xegar 

Gen. Tci^oLOs, yiiqcas 

Dat« X£^^r, XE^fC 



Dual. 

xspioiv, xspZv 



Plural. 
xipoi3Cj xiqac 
xspccav, xspojv 
xiqocaiy (v.) 



Obs, 1. The word ri^as admits the contraction only in the pi. (ri^a, ^Hl^h) ^^ 
Attics use solely vi^aros in the sing. ; and of xi^tts aliso the form tirf has continued 
in use along with i^e contraction. The three others commonly occur only con* 
tracted ; tut is in all writers a mere Ionic form. 

3. The remaining neuters in as, aof, take only the forms ^ 
and a, for instance^ aeXar, (light,) SeVar, (goblet,) rw aiXgi, Xe^r^ 
pL roi ffiXa, iivx. It is the same with iipas, a^i\asj and others. 

Ohn. 2. The middle syllable ^« is originally long in xi^oti, (xi^&r», Anacr. 2. 
Eurip. Bacch» 919.) Hence the lengthened xt^nara and rt^aara, of the (later) 
Epics. 

Obt. 3. But the end-syllable, for instance, of rk yi^», x^iet, is also used as short, 
(see § 28. Obs. XL, and more particularly, Buttm. Complete Gr, Gr.) In Homer 
x^ia is likewise a monosyllable, (see § 28. Obt, 6.) 

Obt, 4. The « of these words is often changed in the ded. into an c by the 
Jonians, as if the nomin, were in og : for instance, xi^tos, vk yipta, x^iwtn, and 
others. Some old words have barely this form, see the Anwn, fi^irast ovhms, and 
partly xfi^a$, 

§55. 

1. The comparatives in wv, neut. ov, gen. ovos, (§ 67. 68.) drop 
the V in the accus. sing, and in the nomin. accus. and vocat. pi. 
and contract the two vowels, but without this contraction the v 
never is dropped, not even by the lonians ; ex. gr. 

Plur. 

IMsiJ^oves, contr. /xe/^oi/r 

/XEl^Offt, (v,) 

yt^^itfivoLSf contr. f^eil^ovs 
iAsi^ovsSf contr. fisii^ous 

Neut, pi. ra /xe/^ova, contr. pte/^o;. 
' Dual unchanged. 

The Attics are as fond of the forms [/.stl^ova and poe/^ovar, as of the 
contracted forms ; but ptg/^over occurs rarely. 

2. The Attics contract in t}ie same way^ though it is rather 



Sing, 
Nom. lAsiJ^m, {greater,) 
Gen. /xe/^ovor 
Dat. ptE/^ovi 

Ace. pts/^ova^ contr. pc^e/^o; 
Voc. pi^r^ov 
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harsh^ the accus. of the two names 'AflroXXft/v, cwvor, and IXootiJ^v, 
A/vor, (Neptune.) 

Accus. ^Av6>Xejva *AviKkct/, JJoffsiSuvoi Tloffeiiw, 

■ Obs, The poets also have xvxtm, (drink of various ingredients^) xuKtufo, — xoKiSy 
(EpiCj jw»fM?.>— Compare about this oonstructiou, and some similar ones, utUivj iMt, 
tiie following §. 0&«.6.d. Obt,'J. 

§ 56. — Anomalous Declension, 

1. There is an anomaly in a decL, when one or more cases of a 
noun are declined in a particular way diflFerent from the nomin.; 
see, for instance, dvfiq, xuojVf yiXa, in the list of Anomalous or 
Irregular Nouns, 

' Obs. 1. 'Among these mere deviations of the decl. must also be ranked the ded. 
of foreign and later Greek names in with a long vowel, as 

^tXtis) gen. iiXnt ^^* ^'^^> accus, #iXqy, vocat, itXnj 
'Itjfovs, gen. 'Itigov, accus. 'Infovvf vocat. 'Ino'ev, 

2. But most deviations from the regular formation consist in 
what is called an interchange of forms. In the Greek language 
one and the same word, especially in the old Greek, frequently 
had more than one form of inflection, though its signification did 
not vary. It is true that in the polished language there was but 
one of these forms in use; yet the other often maintained itself, 
sometimes for the sake of euphony, and sometimes by mere chance, 
especially in poetry ; for instance, Ani^rir'np and Aiipt^r§«, (Ceres;) 
iaxpuoy, anciently iiKpv, vos, (tear.) 

Obs. 2. Under this head must ^Iso be ranked when a masc. in os is at the same 
time a neuter in 09 of the third dec!., as, and r« ffxoros, darkness^ a-xv^of, a drinking 
vessel, 6x^5, chariot} farther prolongations of the fern, endings of the first decl., as 
tiXn^n, afdyxnt ■^'^« ^*^*i*»iti, nmyxuin, *AS»?»«, {Minerva^) with Epics *AS«»ni 
Ion, *A^y»/iif and a number of female names in n with the Epic form net : JJnuXoirn, 
QifviXtfirtM, Utfgt^msa^ Tt^i^^c^ttx, &c. — Several proper names have already double 
forms in the nomin.^ (for instance^ -»Xn; and 'xX.es, *If/»x^f and "l^ixX^;,) and poets 
may use sometimes one form, sometimes the other, as the verse xequires ; Homer 
always has liAr^cxXoi in the nomin,^ but in the accus. Ilar^oxXov and Xlar^oxktjet) in 
the vocat. Utir^ax>.t and Uar^oxkitg ; and yet this cannot be considered as a me/a- 
J^lasmy of which we are going to treat presently. 

3. As such double forms originated at a time, when people had 
no idea of grammar, but every form and termination was always 
alone before their eyes without any regard to the others, it ns^tu- 
rally followed that of two inflections, especially in declensions, 
they used in one case one, and in another the other, and thus the 
noun in use became a true anomaion; for instance ywti should 
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follow the first; decl.> but makes ywAuihiF in the gm. from the un«« 
used nomin, FTNAIS : vocvs has in the accus. vxvv, but in the 
dat vYiiy (from the form vdvs-, which is merely Ionic.) See these 
words below in the list, and compare Zeio vioifp, yiwt Hvipov, Tavp. 

4. But frequently these double forms were used, more or less, 
together in one casus, as vVof, gen, i/IoD, and, (after a nomin. of 
the third decl.) uUo^: see this word in the list, and compare also 
&e><5-, xoivco'vof, oqvi^y %ovs. Such a word is called in Latin abundans.^ 

5. When such double forms presuppose but one nomvn^ from 
which they di£Per in their decl., the word is called a 

Heterocliton: 
for instance Ol^iTrovf, gen, OlSteoSor, and after the contracted 
pecond decK QUivou^ But when one casus presupposes an obso- 
lete nomin,, it is called a 

Metaplasmusi 
for instance, Hvipov^ oy, dat, pi. SgvS^ otr, and (as from to AEN- 
AP02,) SivS^e(yiv. 

6. It is likewise a metaplasm, when neuters pi, in « are made 
of masc. in or, which is done in prose — especially with 

These forms are used in some particular connections instead of 
o! Secr/Aoi, &c, 

r Obt. 3. The greatest part of the common and poetical anomalous nouns consists 
c^ Heteroclitet and Metaplmna^ or it ft mixture of both. Those, which must be 
noticed separately, are stated in alphabetical order in § 58. but we will previously^ 
bring several classes, to which many belong, under one point of view. 

Obt. 4. Heieroc/Ues are the words in «? , which are declined after the first and third 
decL, some throughout, as fAVKns,mushroomj gen, cudni^nro^ : especially proper names, 
as Aag»j;, gen.ov and nros : (see Anom. e»>.m :) others in part. All compound proper 
names in particular, which have tog in the ^«t., form the ace. In fi and >jy : %i>»^dT9is, 
gen. (tasj") ousf ace. luK^Artii (Plato,) and ^ux^urtiv, (Xenopho.) — And the lonianS 
form versa vice^ the ace, sing, and fl. of the words In ns ot tha. first decl. after th© 
third, as, 

rtf» It&^iruCf pi, revs htf^orwsf ftom ^tf^r'orns, ou, 
"MiXnec^t^ from "M-iXnec^riSy ov. 

Obs. 6. Some words in /;, which partly take a 3 In the Inflection, and partly not, 
constitute another kind of HeterocHtes ; for instance, ^?wf, (wrath,) fAnms^ and* 

^ Many, however, can only be said to be (abundaniia^ abounding for us in the 
grammar, since we are under the necessity of noticing at once in the aggregate,- 
what was the practice at different periods, in different dialecta, pr of different writery i 
for instance, the various inflections of Si/t*/;. 

" Names formed Hke patronymics, as M/X«n<^^, Eyj/«r/5»»f , and most of those whidi 
are not compounds, like x<^»f •*iff, &c » as AiV;yi»»jf, ««^|«»;, ri;yf»— with the excep* 
tion of this lonism, constantly follow in Greek the first decl., though they are 
declined in Latin entirely after the titiird, (gen, MiitiadUt JK>fa»'t> &o.} . : . . 
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^nvt^, and several proper nan^^ as ^AMc;^«^r^, tUt, (ArUtoUeO and wtt (Plutarch,) 
and the feminines in igj i^os,tis ^avtlyu^ttf fMtrttt^Utst %prHi && commonly have tot in 
the Doric and Ionic dialect.—Under this head must also be reckoned some Epio 
datives with the shortened i, (according to } 28« Obi, 11.) as W for W)i. 

Obs, 6. The ww%intUivt» ending in •>#, mv) m^, occasion likewise several changes, 
in some of which it is, however, doubtful whether one of the forms ought not rathei^ 
to be considered as a contraction. Of this kind are 

a.) Norn. v$ and of. Even t^vt, mrtf^ (detin, iQvei) which clearly is of the third 
decl, has a poetical double fono; if^«#, aec» t^w, It^ therefore, cannot sur^ 
prise us, if some words of the Attic second decl. have cases of the commoi) 
second decl. ; for instance, re$i»s^ itoinm., pf, t»« and rxoi. See also Anom, 
mdkvff and yi>M§* 
b.) Afs, gen. v and vof. Thus M/yA>;, ttar^MSj fAnr^ais, yet in the pi. commonly 

w^v^ti, &o* See AtwH, ttmxius, and compare ^f0$» 
c.) t0f, gen. ttrof. These words sometimes drop the <r : o ^^ms-, («!«««/}) ti^r^ 
th^Zretf has an Attic double form r^ t^t rh B^eH, considered as a contrac- 
tion, (like ^$^mr$, nifft) but agrees likewise with the forms of the Atti^ 
second decl., just as ;^^A;r/, XCV) {Anom. x^eus.) See a more obvious transit 
tion to the Attic second decl* ia the Anom* yi?^h <^d some adjectives 
(iv^vxi^off, &c.) 5 63. Obs, 6. 
d.) Nom. us and m. Here the change partly takes place already in the nomin, t 
reta/gy gen. a/, and r^uvv, gen, Hwt^ (peacaek^^ i rv<pit$^ *> and rufm, uvo$, 
(whirlwind,) n eLxoiSt (jthrtuhing-floor^) gen. u and uot^ also «(>^y, t%fu • The 
forms of the third ded. are n^ore usual with all of them in the p/.) The 
oetm, ^Air«x;L«. n^^^^^ mmmi § 65. may be compared with them, 
e.) The forms \x,**i* H^h {w^^ of the bM,) aco* Ix^^^t wd (Homer) l^^^ 
likewise point to a nomin* in tis and «^. 
Db$, 7< Some feminizes in m have a collateral form in «, gen* m i yXn;c*'*» ^^^^t 
(penn^Qpal,y^yKfixi>> *^ti To^yitr, fv##, in old authors To^yii, •vu Thus it is aAi 
counted for, when 

of t/»«y, iifH% (immge^) we find also gen, tiMvt, aee* ilxit, «co, pi, tlwvt, 
of ^ffiwr, iwft (nightingale,y^en» AtiieSi^ 
of ;^iXi^, ouoSf (naaUow^) — voo, x^^^f 
though we might also assume a contraction in the manner of ^i /{>y, &c. 

06f. 8. Lastly w& find in £pic and Lyric poets, instead of the usual terminaf 
tions in the cases of some words, others of a shorter or simpler form, the analogouif 
iMMitiB. of which is wanting ; especially forms of the third decl. with the terminari 
tiona«r» 4^ % «#, uj. Instead of the usimI ones after th« first and seoond decl. | for 
instance, 

instead of a>.»^, (of n aXxhf *irengthy)'^iXji) of AAS 

„ „ K^okhf (of x^oxtii tvoofin weaving^) — x^oxn of KPOS 

,1 ,i itl9t/, «% Ititlnv, (of aihh ir^^mal r€giom^)—»*^s, &'*%, «i"^ of 

•AI2 
„ „ xXetiu, (of I xXuhf, twig,y^xXeXti pi. xXAhift of RAA2 
^ 99 9) kti^aieS^^Hi (of r« ivi^u^^ov, tlave,)^-^v}^^t!ii^^t as if of Aff^As 

nors 

* All these appearances are cleared up, when we have correct notions of thai 
uniformity of all the decl., and perceive that the first and second decl.,' with thelif 
double forms, are properly nothing but old contractions and mutilations of the third. 
Thus the aee. at of the Attic second ded. is connected with the contracted aeo. m of 
the third ; that in v of the third with the first and second ; the Ion. h<rroTia appearH 
less irregular, &c. See Buttm* Complete Gr, Gram. § 33; Qbi. 8. . ■ * 
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instead of Ufitvfh (of h ii^finn, haUile^ — vvfun of T2MI2 
and some others. Of this kind are likewise 
al t»ytfy for ^ttyons, drops, 
Bi^eciTiCf Bi^a^is for Sf^a«r#yr«, «f, attendant, 
fuifT, /tdftf, (of MASTIS,) for fMirtyt, «, of 91 ftMttl, scourge. 
Some of these forms cannot even conveniently be coQsidered as known metapiatmt^ 
but barely as isolated casus of old words ; for instance, 

rh vt<pett (tnow,) of NI>F : 
for the usual name of tnow is x*^h <uid vi^tts has a derivative meaning, (snow falling 
in large flakes,) Farther the casus 

Tns rix*h P^' ^*X*t> as if of 2TIB, 
cannot be traced to the prosaic i-ix^st (line,) on account of the difference of the 
gender. 

Obs. 9. A very particiUar anomalous decl. is effected in Epic poetry by the very 
frequent use of 

the termination ^tv or pj 
employed instead of the dat, or gen, sing, and pi, and is appended chiefly according 
to the following analogy : as 

— • o^tf to nouns of the second deol.; for instance, 

— fip9 to those of the first ded. ; for instance, 

— 10*^/9 to the neuters in 0;, gen, 10;, for instance, 

0;^0f, r»5S0f— 0;t«0'^<, rn^t^pf. 
Peculiarities and deviations, (as x^art^^t of KFA2, x^ecrofj) must be left to individual 
bbservation. It may, besides, safely be admitted that this form originally had a 
mere adverbial, and chiefly local signification, exactly like the similar terminations 
&i, Btf : hence S^t^ftt, (m the mountains,) xt^aXn^t (ka^Hvj) at the head^ Bu^n^tj out of 
tbors; and the meaning was frequently determined by the addition of a prep., as 
ist^ Ix^o^tv, on the deck of a ship^ iia tn^t^p, through the breast^ and thus originated 
the habit of adding this form to all prepositions, which else govern the dai, or gen, 
in lieu of these casus. This continued to be its most frequent use by far, and it is 
but in few instances that we meet with this form without a prep., instead of a casus, 
for instance, &ykettn^t ^trai^Mg, trusting to courage ; fiiti^t, b^ force ; and most rarely 
instead of the pure gen,, as Wio(ptv ^if, a heap of bones. But this form also assimi- 
lates to the real casus, as it often is grammaticsJly connected with it, as iro trXarUg 
VTvo^iv, and even frequently added to both the subst. and the adj. x^mrt^'Sip ^n^*y 
Vhich^ however, is also done with the imdisputed local syllable Ik in (ivii Vofi^vH, 

§ 57, — Defectives and Indeclinables, 

1, Defectives are chiefly such words as owing to their nature 
occur but in one number, as al&i/), and the following plurals, ra 
e^xara, (third decl.) entrails, ol irriaiony monsoons, ^l J;/(T/xai, 
setting of the sun, west; and the names of festivals, as ri Aio- 

'9V(7l(X., &C, 

* As grammarians assume that this syllable is a mere appendage to the requisite 
casus they place the iota subscriptum under the «, when it is the dat., in order to 
distinguisn it from the gen. This is evidently incorrect. 
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2. Words, which are in common use only in particukr con- 
nections^ the principal of which are 

the neuters oya§, (dreamy vision,) and vTtxp, (true appari' 

tions,) merely as nomin. and dec, 
TO o(pEXof and to ^^o^, (use, utility,) merely as nomin,, for 
instance, ri av ruMv %(ps\of eSoj-; of what use wouldst 
thou be to us? 
(AMKyiy (the ancient form instead of it.aL<5%i\%, shoulder,) in 
the expression v^o yi.iX'ns, (under the arm.) 
See also ci iJLiXB and Z raiv, in the list. Of this kind are likewise 
several, which from original nouns are become perfect adverbs, as 
the amicus. e^/kX^iv, e^dl(pwi^ properly e^ aKpvajf, and the like, § 115. 
Obs. 3, 4. Lastly those, which want some cases, see the Anom. 
dpvo^, irpia^vsj oj^e. 

3. Indeclinables are only some foreign words, (as to »a<y^a,) 
the letters of the alphabet aX(pa, /t^y, &c., and, of genuine Greek 
words, most cardinal numbers, (§ 70.) The participium neutrum 
TO xpeufv of the impers. xpii, is also in some respect indeclinable. 
See about rov xp^wv, Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 57. Obs. 4. 

- Obs. 1. The name of the letter ^iyfAee. is found dediued rk ^iy/iarx^ Slc^ This 
might easily be accounted for from its having completely assumed the form of a 
Greek word ; but the correctness of the reading is questionable. 

Obt. 2. It is not proper to rank among the defectives several old and poetical 
words, which occur but seldom in the oldest poets, and have by mere accident 
maintained themselves in some casus, or other, as vi(pa mentioned in § 56. Obs. 8. 
(See also the Anom. x<r), ^x^,) and among the indeclinables those of tlie same kind^ 
which have accidentally maintained themselves merely in the itom. (or nenters in. 
the nom. and ace.) as h ^;, gifh fo Vt/iuf, body. There may be many words among 
tbe latter, which the ancients never used in the ffen. or dat., as ytfiof in particular ; 
in that case they are defectives; they would be indeclinables only, if for instance they 
oocarred in the gen. without changing their form, as roS fr«r;^«. See the list about 
xAr«. 

Obs, 3. Some such short collateral forms of known words, as we have seen § 56. 
Obs, 8. in other cases are also met >vith in the nomin. only, and therefore impro- 
perly pass for being indeclinable. And it is still more incorrect to consider them 
as arbitrarily abbreviated from forms in use by the ancient poets, since they rather 
are remnants of the old language before it was analogically poUshed ; more perfect 
forms have subsequently been adopted in lieu of them. Such are : 

r$ ^S,^ perfect form, ro iSfiet, house, 

ri xf, (barley,) perf. n x^iBti, of which the former cannot be an abbreviation^ 
since the gender is different. 

ri Sx(pi, (barley-flour,) perf. a>,(ptTsv, The former simple form was probably 
declined like ^iXi, trot, 

» Hesiod has it as a pi, (Th, 933. ;ce«Vi« J«,) but, (like the ph x£^a,) it may H 
considered as a contraction. 
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ri yxdpuy (cave,) evidently the neuter of an adj. TAA*T2f initead of wblch 

yket^v^os, (excavated^) was afterwards used. 
See also the Jnom. xd^m, ud^fi, which is considered as an abbreviation of »m^fia^ or 
Kd^nvoPy and some adjectives, § 64. Obs, 3. 4. 

§ 58. — List of Irregular Nouns. 

Prefatory Remark. — With regard to the arrangement and 
tise of this list, compare below the prefatory remarks to the 
List of Anomalous Verbs. What is there observed about obso- 
lete themes, applies likewise here to obsolete nomm, ; they are 
distinguished in both places by capital letters. Whatever relates 
to common prose, is printed in a larger type, or partly so ; what- 
ever is of rare occurrence and poetical, is printed in a small type. 



4lX»}, i 56. Obs. 8. 

Uxuf and U>M¥j ( 56. Obi, 6. a. d. 

Sy«2 ^^' i ^6. Obs. 5. 



^i'$«^,&e.(56. 0&f.8, 
ifx^i, ( 57. Obs. 3, 
^(u, § 78- 4. 
&ph(>tt9riiifft, § 56. Obs, d» 



Sv^g, (a man,) belongs to words like gr«r^g, (§ 47.) but admits 
the syncope in all the cases, which have a lengthened termi- 
nation^ and inserts a i, (§ 19. 06s. 1. :) therefore, ivS^of, av5gi, 
&yipa, Z an^, pU oiy^pB^, iyi^gSv, iv^qiffiv, avSgai*. 

In the %ic poets also regularly ivi^tf, &c. and in the dat, pi, also ift^f^a, 

'A^oXXa^v, acc. § 55. 2. voc. § 45, Ohs. 2. 

tt^yirtf, I, Epic abbrev. instead of the gen, l^ynrdiy dot. Jfr/, from ^yA;, (white,) 

hfnt^ {Mars^ gen^ ^A/jeof , does not contract this gen, but it does 

the dat" ApBi'^acc.^ kp'n and "j^^. § 56. Obs. 4, 

In Bpios 'A^ntff , "Affii, "A^nm, We also meet with the gm. *'Af%m$* Se« Battnii 

Compiete Or, Or, 
dpylf, {rouf rriSf of the lamb,) afvJ, Sfva, pU Sfvsr, dat. d§vi&t. 

The nomin, sing, is supplied by apcyoy. 

These are the cases of an obsolete nomin, APHN or A?PHN, ^m. $fHf 

vhence by syncQpe a^fisi ^^ ^^ ^^ similar cases of «vii^. 
i^t^h } 47. Obs, 3. 
BfltTTOf has the metaplast* gen. of the first decl. Birrata in 

Herod. 
^/r«6ii (t», ait image^)gen, /3giTw,f/. ^S^itu, (see § 64. OAf. 4.) 
^eiv, acc, § 50. 06«. 2. 

•yaXof, (to, mi/Ar^) makes yoXaxrof, yiX«itT«, (compare § 41. 5. 
with the note.) 

fA^Mf, (sisler-ifhlauf,) gen, yix*^ Ign. nam* >'»A.<W, gen. yt^iJth 
^«0'TJi^, § 47. 2. and Obs, 3. 
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yiyMSj (i, laughter^ gen, *^«f, ace. yikttnc, and, (according to the Attie siecond deel.) 
yiXmy (§ 56. 04f . 6.C.) 

Homer has also the dat. yiXtjiy and in OJ. u, 346. the «ec. 9^X«y, hnt with 
the various reading ft^Urj (} 37* 06#, St. fiod } 56. 0^. 6. a.) 
7Xi^«», { 57. 06#i 3. I O'XifA^vy, ( 56, Oi». 7- 

yovw, (to, the knee,) gen. yiva-ros-, See. dat, pi. yimtTtriv^ (as if of 
rONAS :) compare i6pvy i6qaro^. 

Ion, y^vrtttfy &C. and with poets y§vfig, ytuiiif pi. ywfMf yvrtn. ' Compard 

F«er^> i 6^ Obt. 7. 

ywiiy {wifCf) yvmiHof, yv^auti^ ymmtx^t^ Z yivcuy pi. yv^Mfy ar, 
yi;v^ix5y, yttwiiJJv, (of FTNAIB.) 

Compare the voc. ywi*i with ^m^ ( 45, 06«, 5. The s^oe^l in ytimnki is an t \ 
exception from § 43» Obs. 4. \ \ 

V, 5 66. 05». 5. I ^rm, § 73. 

tivlfov, {r\ tree,) has the dat. pi. commonly SfivS/)c<y» of ro Uy^qoff 
which occurs in Ionic writers : compare xqlvov. 

The pi. Siy^^ftf, Sf y^^iM^, comes from another Ionic fonni and opeavi like- 
wise in common prose. ^ 

Aior> Alt, see %euf, 

Jogy, (to, spear,) gen. ioparo^^ Sec. dat. pi, lipac^^ (of AOPA2 :) 

compare yiw^ •yovarof • 

Ion. Iti^etfHf &Q« The (rather poetical) casns h^Ut )^ I<m. "^k, ^^t/^o 

pi %ov^Ui "iw^ttVf hv^u04h come from 4 still simpler form. Compare y4fv, 
h^t^i ve0. see § 61, note* | ^ } 5?, 0^ 3« 

lyXfKt/f, (iS, ce?,) i;of, has in the ph Ion. eyxiXve^^ Sec. Alt. 
ly^sXetf, lyxikeuVf (§91* Obs. 1.) 

i;«;.f, 5 66. ob$, 7. 

Iv#, 0<mk/,) an Spie word^ of which there is only the gen, m$t \ aec, lit. Also, hus, 
aeo. fiiht, neui. «i^, The £pie gw. pi. \$utf, (see ( 33. a, Ob9^ 4. c.) oomes from 
another form^ £01, •> t» and its nmd. pi, vk BA^ (good*.) 

Ufy § 37. Obs, 2. 

Zeif , {Jupiter^ gen. Aiif, da^. Ait, ace. A/a, (as if from AI2,) 
and a still less frequent form, Zoovof, Zoovl, Z^va, (from 
ZHN,) voc. Z^v. 

^ The gen, \n6s in Homer was formerly distinguished from it by the tpiriiusj 
where the seHie seemed to require the pron. posseuive tkg$ for instance, ira/l^ 
Inot, of thy son. It was then considered as the gen, of an old form 'E¥2 for U«, hit, 
which* like other forms of the third pers. (see the Syntax, § 127« Obs. 5,) was used 
for the pron. poss. of the second pers. But inos is the only correct reading. The 
pronoun here is nqt e^^pre^sed, and the adjective itis supplies it in some degree ; just 
as icSXtf;, (excellent^') is sometimes very ingeniously employed where the pron* poss* 
might be used ; for instance, //. i. 469. «*. 573. Compare especially Od, y. 379* with 
fl.m.422. See Buttm. X.ear»/o^M«, I. 23, 
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ii,s, § 64. Obs, 2. 

«xJ, //. ». 128. <p^Uas «xi, (madman!) hvocat, abbreviated from the equally rare nXtof, 
(0(1. /3. 243. ^^iws nXiL) 

r^ec, a defective accus* in the Epic poets, (/ove, assistance!) 

H^ejs, (hero,) gen, u»t^ contracts in the Attics the accus, ^uct, v^uetf, into ^^«v, ti^ttf. 

The short vowel is also absorbed in the other terminations for the sake of 
the metre; dai, ii^M, mm. pi, o\ n^us. Compare § 56. Obs, 6. b. 

^ts) see ivs* 

©aXaif. gen. ©aXeo;, dat ©aXri, ace. ©aX^v. We find this name 
in the oldest and best writers with the accent removed only 
in the gen,, and with the Ion. gen, (Herod. Plato, &c.) The 
gen. ©aXoD, and the form ©iXojs-, ©aXajror, »)Tt, 9jra, are 
later. To accent the first syllable of the casus after the 
first decl., excepting ©otXe^/i is incorrect. 

Bifitf, (rij rights Themis,) has in the old ^d ^pic writers ^ifnttft ^or. %%fitr»s, iu 
common language 61^/^0;, /on, 61^/0;. Even the goddess^ with Plato^ is in the 
gen. ^ifurdf. 

Bi^ara, ^^»rts, ( 66. Obs. 8. 

%'|, («, hair^) gen. r^%oti &c. dat. pL ^^ig, after § 18. 

f^i,$, § 56. Ofrf. 6. c. ] *lvfm, § 56. Obs. I. 

xiXafs, (0, cable,) gen, cuf ace. cov^ pi. also xikojes and xiKot, ace* 
niKovs, (from KAA02 :) see § 56. Obs. 6. a. b. 

xu^£,Jtt, KK^n, Ion, (re, head.) Of the first form, though so frequent in Attic 
poets, there are no other castks met with in them but the dat. xa^et. We have 
stated above, § 41. 8., that the cases za^nrdSy rt, belong to xei^tij but there is be- 
sides a more perfect form in the Epic poets, xec^^etroff from a more rare nomin. 
xu^netf. Compare § 41. Obs. 7. We have in the Hymn to <!eresy (v. 12.) the 
pi. xa^i, (for 'ua OT -ii«.) 

To th'ese must be added the poetical forms KPAA2 and KPA2, the nom. 
sing, of which is not to be met with. The first is Epic, and neut. pi. x^aara ; 
the other x^xrif, r/, is common to all the poets, and generally masc. ace. sing, 
x^xretf Homer. There is a third form peculiar to Sophocles, nom. and ace. 
sing, ro xfiruf (Philoct. 1467.) 
xi^m§, ^ 54. I xXxl)f § 56. Obs. 8. 

xXsIr, (rij key,) xXsiSof, has in the ace. xXsTSa, commonly xXeiV, and 

in the pi, xXelJer, xKu^as, contr. xXeiV. 
xnpxf, (darkness,) prefers in the gen. the form -wf, (xvipug, Aristoph. Eccl, 290.) 

and in the dat. a'i, «, (§ 54. Obs. 4.) 
xtimwt, (partner,) Xenopho has, instead of its regolar pi. xnwm and 09* Compare 

^ 56. Obs. 8. 
KPAA2, KPAS, see xu^x. 

xfUs, § 54. ^ I x^r, § 57. Obs. 3. 

xgiwv, (roy lily^) has a collateral form in the pi, r» x^inx, (Herod.) x^ivttri, as if of 

KPIN02, Compare Siy5^«y, 
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«^;»0^ § 56. 06«.^8. I xuMiff, i 55. Obs. 

xvatVf (dogy) xuvo^, xvvi, xvva, v xvov, pi. x^Jves", ycvvSjv^ xu(Uy xiva^. 

x£as, {rl, fleece^ gen. xtitagy pi. xMia^ (^ 64. Obs. 4.) 

>Masy contr. >MSi Q, atone^ gen. >Mes, dat. Xuij (§ 43. Oba. 4.) aec, Xeutv, Xav, (§ 44. 
Obi. 1 .) dat. pi. xdtfffftv. But we meet also with the gen. \<mu after the first 
ded. (as from Xoiis.) 

xl*a^ an old subst. neuter, (o*/, grease^ fat, Hippocrates,) for which we also find 
xAro;. The dat. AiV«ij x/ir^ was shortened in pronunciation, and sounded 
again like x/<tra, particularly in the expression x/fr« aXt/^i^'dai, to anoint one*» 
self with oil. Hither belongs also Homer's xAr* IXawV* which may be considered 
as the dat, of >S^et %\am, (plive-^fil.) 

>jV, (tf, lion,) ace. >Jv. No other casus occurs in the ancient authors. 

xU, adj. see § 64. Obt. 3. 5. 

Xtr)f XiTo, dat. and ace. of a nom., which is wanting, (^Jine linen.) 

fMkn, § 67. 2. 

l^aiqrvf, (witness,) makes iiiprvpos^ &c. ace. yi^iprv^oc and ijt,eiqrvp, 

dat, pL ptagri/ffiv. 
fio^ri, n, § 56. Obf. 8. | ftiyets, see below, § 64. 

^f/;, IS the Ionic nomin. oi/ihv, («> month,) gen. fifivis, &c. 
/tixt, a voca/. which occurs only in familiar conyersation, ^ fiikt, and is addressed to 

both sexes'. 
finr^us and MiV«r;, § 56. 06«. 6. b. 

yavs, {'n,ship,) the Attic decl. of which is, 

Sing, — nom. vayr , gen. vs^Jf, rfaf. vi^t, ace. vxvv, 
pL — nom. vrtes, gen. veaJv, dat. vctval, cicc. votv^* 

The old and Doric form is gen. vkos, (whence nus^ according to § 27. 
Obs. 10.) &c., the Ionic vnus^ vm, &c. occ. vm and vuw. This gives a second 
Ionic decL gen. nogf ace. viet, pi. »«? , vietg. Thucydides has ftoTv for the dat, 
of the dual, 
/t^a, § 56. Obt. 8. 

Oliivov^f gen. OWTrohs and OlS/zroi;, dat. -oS<, ace. -oSa and -ot/v, 
i?oc. -oi;. 

There is an Epic and Lyric collateral form, (as if of the nom. Olltrohs,) 
viz. gen. Oi^ttro^eto, Doriecy -«, lonice, -f«, dat. -»j, ace. -tjv, voc. Oih^o^et. 

S7y, ofr, § 50. 06s. 6. 

ovsigov, {dream^) makes as a neuter ovsiparos, &c. ;>'• ovstparaf 

(comp. vpoffcoTTov,) There is also 6 ovgi/)o$-, ot/, 
o/)y«^, (o, ^, 6ird,) o/jvf&or, has in the pi a collateral form, (after 

TfoXt^,) opveis, opvewv : compare § 56. Obs. 5. 

We also meet in the Attic poets with the ace. pi, opfJs, (^ 50. 2., § 66. 

* This is considered, (like «xi above,) as an abbreviation, instead of fAiXit from 
/tixidst unfortunate. But it also frequently occurs in a good and flattering sense, 
(Plato Theat. 90. Schol.) It may be considered as the expression, ' mg friend^ 
which is used in both senses. 

G 
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Oba. 5.) The Dorians said o^fT^os, o^^x'^j &c. (^ 16. Obs, h fr) wittoit 
making the nomin. in |. 
0^gt, nom. and (kc, (eyes,) is a dua/ only ; it makes the gen, and dai, merely after 

the second decl. in a pi, form : Sa-^ti/v, of^aiSf ogfot^tif, 
ettas, (to, ground,) otjhag, ovtii) (§ 64. Obs, 4.) 

ovf, (roy ear,) gen. dros, &c. gen, pi. cireov, (§ 43. Obs. 4.) dat pi. 

eufflv, contr. from o2af, aros, Doric nom. &is-. 
aratV, {child^ boy,) xjratSw, has in thfe dissyllabic Epib foriit WiV, 

irdh in the accu«. 

9rdr^us, § 56. 06«. 6. b. | tlu^ami, gm* f 53. 

mXiBS, § 68. 0. 

^vt'?, (i, <Ae jjZace where the people hold their asiemhlies,) iiiade 
anciently 'sjvxvb^f zjvjcvly zsixyx ; afterwards also rovi/xoir, &c. 

iraXytf, § 64. 

IlocretJa/v, oJvor, ace. ITojeiSo), i?oc. ttocrstSov, (§ 45. Obs, 2. § 55. 2.) 
The oldest form is, Uontiam, e»o(, Dor. ne^ti^v or ri^eiJai', Swf, Ion. Iltfrs*- 

9rcffis, § 60. 06«. 6. and § 51. 05*. 3. 
sr^aos, ^^itvs, § 64. 2. 

9r§i<j^vf, (o,) when it signifies old man, has only the ace, zjqict^vy, 
voc, zspiafiv. As ambassador J it is used only in the pi. (^ol 
'zuqid^Eify dat, Tsphfizim,) Its deiSciencies are Supplied by 
Trpefffiurvif, old man, and vp^a^^vrr^s, ambassador. 

Isolated and poetical Instances, as tr^ifffiuits, of the amhassador, Aristoph. 
Acharn, 93. tt^U^wsy old men, Scut, tierc, 246. prove notiiing against the 
common use. 

lefifu^ov, (t», face,) pi. Epic tr^oo'v^aret, 9r^9Vai^affii, Compare ont^ovi 

TTqoxoo^, (^, ewery) Attic irqoxov^, gen, 'cspoxov, (§ 36. Obs.) 
passes over to the third decl; in the pL : dat. pi. "mpi^vtnty 
(Aristoph. Nub. 272. Eurip. Ion. 434.) like fiovs^ /Sot/^/v. 

tstfp, (to, jfire,) makes its ptiifal aftet thfe second decL ird mvqi, 
dat. zjvqoXsy (Xen. Anab, 7, 2.) 

ffJUs, ^Ss, § 64. 3. 

0^t, (i, moth,) gen. ^tig, pi, Ati, viets, gen, ittSv, } 43. Obt. 4. In later tinles, ^nriff SaS. 

ffxif^i {ri, ordure^ gen* ^xurU^ &(i* (see v)«^.} 

0/Mh^<|, {h, weai,) makes ^fMihyyot, &c 

nrbf , § 63. 06ff. 2^ and 6. 

trr^yis, § 66. 06*. 8. | ^rict^, ^r^, ghn, 'if^nrU, J iX. Obi. 7. 

rr/;^*;, (^'en.) ^rtxK, § 66. 06*. 8. 

m, ^ 64. 3. I fta^i, voc. i 46. 0&«. 2. 

T«y, 2 rav, (a salutation ih cotnmdn lifi^ O thou!* i^rely y^/) 
f The readiog S V«y rests on the absurd derivation tbtd trhif flimi^ k friii 
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vaits, § 56* Obs, 6. a. d. | '^W^i ^^* ^^ H*^* 

rv^its, § 56. Obi. 6. b. d. 

3Ja^P, (to, iwctfcr,) gen» SJarof, fee, da#. jji. v^oLmv. 

See above, «*«*;(, ^zarif* The old ftomtn. is "TAAS : its interchange with 
vhs, (compare § 54. Obs. 4.) accounts for the Epic dot, Sht, 

t/Ios-, (son,) is regular, but very frequentlyi and especially in the 
Attics^ also has the following casus, after the third decl., gen} 
fleor, dat. vlei, {ace, vUxj) dualf vUe^ i/Isotv, pi, vUT^f i/Iewy, 
i/IeViv, vUdi^f {vUtf.) 

Of these the gen, and the whole pi. are mostly used, even preferably to the 
fe^nUur form. The ace. uVut is rfeject^d, afl i^eU iLs tiie reading of the gen. 
vVtt^s. The loniaus make tbe ^en. t/i^d^ ^ &c. All this is a mere lengtlleiiiiif 
of the casus, derived from the simplest old form *TI2, used by the Epic poets, 
and the accent of wliich in the gen. and dat. sing, points to a contraction of 
v7, gen. vJog) dat. uu, ace. vta, pi. vTtSt dat. vli^t^ with the u, inserted, (like 
trar^nj a^va^nj) because the diphthong vt is not used before a consonant. 

v^uuftf § 66. Obt. 8. 

^tifvy^ («, throat^ vyyas, poetically (p»^uy6(, &c. 

^V^t-i g^' ^(Mros and &t«?, contr. ^^nros, &c. See § 41. Obs* ^, 

X^^^Pf d^f handy) has in the gen* and dat. of the dual %^o^yy and in 
the dat, pi. xe/Jff, (with poets also xepoy, xe/jt, and Xi^oty.) 

^iTJhityy see § 56. Obs. 7. j xk^^y ^^* ^^^ xk^'^J § ^^* 2. 

Xoy^, (o» * o measure of liquids^' xjongius,) is partly regular, (after 
/Soyr,) xoo^y xo*j Xo*^^» p'* X^^^> X^^^^ hut as it properly is a 
contraction of xoe^^, (Hippocr.) the better Attic forms, gen. 
Xouf, ace, p^oa, ace, pi, %oas * come from this according to 
§ 53. 2. But %ovs^ 6, (dearth heaped up,) has merely gen. 
%oos, ace, xov\y &c. See n^oxovs. 

Xfi^fy 5 57. 3. 

yj^ioosy (to, debt,) is ari lotiib-Attib form fo^ X/'^o^j {g^- XP^^^h) 
has again xf^^'ft'O pl XPsa, (§ 53. 06s. 2.) &c. The dat, is 
wanting in both numbers. The Epic poets have xp^To^ attd 
Xp^i^s in the nomin, 

XP^h (o, shin,) gen, x^^'^^h &c- lo'^i^ XC^'°^5 XPo*> X^oa. The 
Attic dat, xp^ is used iilerfely in the exptessioh ev XPV* (§ ^^' 
065. 6. c.) 

£ rkfj 9e6 Tuv* I Mti fiee oh* 

* Which intwt not be febiifotilid^ #ith x^^^y from «; ;t«4 ^i*om in honor ofthi 



* Hitherto xi^^'f frequently occurred in our editions as nomin. and accut. ; it haS 
now been restored also as a gen, from MSS., for instance Demosth. e. Timoth. 1189, 
25. 1203, 16. The form itself may be explained by the verb xi'^' Th^ **^?* 
form of the substantive was XPao:b, gen. XPA0T2, and from this arose the nomm^ 
9M p^. xi^f J^iSt 9B htth aad T^olfs ttiade Xi^r* Xgwf H tHe abbreviation, 

G2 
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§ 59. — Of the Adjectives. 

1. The Greek language, by its distinction of genders, (motio^) 
has several adjectives of three and two terminations, in the last of 
which the masc. and /em. have a common form; (they are, as in 
Latin, communis generis.) 

2. The /em, of adjectives of three terminations always follows 
the first decl. 

3. The neuter always has in the nomin.^ and consequently in 
the three similar casus, (§ 33. Obs. 5.) a particular form^ but 
which in the other casus is declined like the masculine, 

Obs, To decline adjectives correctly, we need only to know the gen, mate, beside 
the nomin, 

§ 60. — Adjectives in '0^. 

1. The adjectives in -os- are the most numerous; they corre- 
spond to the Latin adjectives in us, and either are, like them, 
of three terminations, 

Mdsc. OS, fern, in or «, neuter ov : 

or of two terminations, 

common os, neuter ov. 
See the few, which have the neuter in o, among the pronouns, § 74. 

2. Most adjectives are of three terminations ; whenever there 
is a vowel or q before the final syllable, they have in the fern. 
i, gen. asy else always %. Thus, for instance, 

xov^oSf xov^y xoiJ^ov, (light,) 
(fiKos, (piKio, (piXovy (dear, friendly,) 
hms, Seiv^, iemv, (dreadful,) 
but 

veof, via, veov, (young,) 
(ptkios, (piXia, (p/Xiov, (benevolent,) 
eXsuOspoSf 'ipa, -spov, (free,) 
itvppos, -a, -ov, (red.) 

Obt, 1. Only those in m; hare in the fem^tii oyhdf, eyUn, Swy, M. But when 
( precedes, they also make the/e»i. in » : iiS^/»f, &^^cec. The /em. in et is always 
long, except in 5r<v, ^«, iiav, (divine,) and some adjectives in ttog. See Buttm. Cowi- 
plete Gr, Or., and *«ry/«, § 64. Obs. 3. Respecting the accent, see § 34. Obs. III. 
1.2. 

3. The following adjectives in os are partly always, and partly 
usually, of two terminations, viz. 5 and ^ ^dpSapos, ov, mvxo^ 
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T<&a(Tos-, apriosy xa/§«of, rsirpiosy /Saff/Xcwr, yvdpifAOf, i(pi\iyuos^ &C., 
and with the Attics and poets many more, which commonly 
have the three terminations, as eXBvBspos^ Koai^iosy &c. 

4. Compound adjectives in os in particular are of two termi- 
nations; as 0, ij ^MnoXitofy ei/^wvos-, aXoyor, ogj^fj (for acfyor,) ^''*/* 
amoiCKfnpoSy eyx^xXior, StaXct/xof, (though the primitive is Xet/xor, ^, ' ' 
ov,) 7to'Kvypi(fos : also those derived from compound verbs, as 
hd(popo^, vvnMosy B^aipero^. Those, however, which in their deri- 
vation add the syllable xor, have always the three terminations, as 
sTriSeiKTiKo^t i, ov, (from the verb l^'iSe/xytz/xi,) eviaifMvixo^, ^, ov, 
(from BvlaiiJMv.) 

Obt. 2. All adjectives in •;, which having their final syllables in 
xtff, Xof, vosj ^9ft 'TOS) and laj , 
dearly added, as a mark of their derivation from other words, for instance, ^vrix^f, 
hiXif, hnes, ^etn^of, irXtxT0f, xi^^'^t ^^^® generally, at least in prose, the three teiv 
minations. But among those ending in 

there are several communis ff merit, 'Poets only sometimes allowed themselves, for 
the sake of the verse, h Xafcrpigf ^avt^cg, xXvrog, and the like. 

Oba. 3. It is also a pretty general rule, that the adjectives in og, which in making 
their ym. in «f or « would render it similar to^the abstract subst., haveijl partly 
always, and partly frequently in og, e.x, gr, ^ttrn^uff iUv^i^ugj (ietyikntg, because of 
If ftirn^itCy ixtv0f^««(, ^ffiXtia I thus (piki»s» which has the /em. ^«x/«, has also «f ^/Xi«f, 
because of the subst. n py.ia, 

Ob*. 4. Comparatives and superlatives eommanis generii are very rare, and never 
in'the Attics, except sometimes those, whose positive is communU generity as Thuc 
3, 101. ^vinff^XMratros h Aax^tg, But Homer has also cX^rarag elifcn, 

Obt. 5. The poets, on the contrary, employ also compound adjectives, which 
generaUy are commumt generitf with the/<mi. form.; as aBMarn^ afA^tXvxn, Homer, 
iHfAntfi, Sophocles. And several of the adjectives in tog, (oug^ &c.) when they aie 
compounded with the aipha privatiwrn, have, even in prose, the fern* termination 

as h &ve^iet. 

Examples for the practice of the adjectives in og are given in the JppetuUx, 
5. Some adjectives in coy are contracted, viz, : 

a.) The communiay like etJvoi/r, bvvovv, well-disposed^ gen. Btiyov, 
&c. They all are compounds of contracted words of the se- 
cond decl., as voiJf, «yXoyf, &c., and conform also in the neu- 
ter to the rules given respecting their accents. The neuter 
pL in oa remains unchanged : ra avoac of oivov^, senseless, 

b.) The multiple numerals a<jr\6o^, Si^rXoor, tj, ov, &c. {simple^ 
twofold.) They have this peculiarity that they all con- 
tract 09} and oa, into vi and a : hence ^i^Xoi;^, Si^X^, ^i^Xot/v^ 
pi, JtwXoV, im\ouy SiwXa \ 

^ These numerals must not be confounded with the compounds of vrXougy (naniga* 
Hon^) which are ccmmumt generitf as «, n itrXcvg, viirUug^ &c. ntuU «w, itct^. pi» w. 
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fi. Sopie adjectives in eo^, denot;iDg a material, are coptracte4 
^ad transpose the accent 5 as xqv^eo^j (^golden,) 5(y«<Tg<z, x^v^^qv, 
contr. xp^^^^^f VCp^^^f XS^^^«^^> 9^^* ^^9 ^^» ^5, &c. If there be 
another vowel or ^ preceding the final sy^able, this fom. i$ not 
contracted into 5, but into a, a^ Iggeof , (woqWfn,) cpntf, 6/?goi5f, 
l^stf, ipsQvv: dqyvp^os, {made of silver,) contr* ipyppovs^ dpyvpa^ 
k^vpQvy* The neuter pi. is always a: ri xpuaoi, (Uke6ar?V, oar^, 
s^e above, § 36.) 

§ 61. — Adjective^ in wf. 

Adjectives in m^ after the Attic second decl, (see ^ 37.) are 
generally comwiMnwgrenem, as andr^lXsof^t t& tXeon/, {jpropUioxus^ 
and partjy b^ve the nemt. u, ^^ dyvp^Sg mut. piyipcoy ?Lf}4 ^yvqcff^ 
(See §37. Qb$.2.) 

Obt, About those in -yiXtts and 'xt^us, see § 63. Ohs. 5. The simple trXiWi (fvH,) 
irxiecy irXuvy, netif. ju/. ^^.ta, has the three term^iations, but its compounds conform 
to the above rule. See about ^Zf, § 64. 3. 

§ 62. 
ThjB remaining adjectives of three ternjinations are — 

1. vsj siay V, as yKvytvs, yXt^xeia, yXvKVy fipeet, 

(gen. bos, decl. § 51.) gen. (maac, and neut) yXvKios. 

driKvfj SioXeia, drikv, female, fem. 
aen. S-TiXsor, 

Iplxamples : /3a/?ir, hea/cy, ^paivsislow, fipo^x^s^ short, ilpus, 
, broad, iivs, pleasant, ol^ys, sharp, &kvs, swift. 

2. sir, e<T<ya, ev, as xa/^/fitr, x<^C*^^^*» X*/'*^^^ graceful, 
{gen, ivros, decl. § 43. jfen. pj^a^/evroy, 

66s. 1. and § 46. Q6s. 1.) 
Example^ : al/xarosiy, bloody, yxisis^ wpody^ (fo^ymf, vocal. 
3* as, cuvact ccv, as i^eXas, fxiXcfivp^, ptgXav, blfLcjp. 
{gen. ccyos,) gen. //.iXavos. 

There is but raXas-, miserable, li]ie /xEXas", 
4. The following isolated ones, 

ripm, riqsivac, ripev, gen, syos, (tender,) 
houv, BKovtJo^, Ixov, gen. ovroy, (spontar^epfis,) 
w«f, wa<Ta, t^av, jfen. gravrof, (the ^vfiolf, all,) 

and all participles of an active form, § 88. 8. 

0&». 1. fhe adjectives in vg are also communis ffeneris with pcM^ts : f» filvg ivrfAn, 
Horn., a^xt/f vjtfXa/*, Tteocr. The Ionian^ haye in^teajl of fhe /e»i, li^— «« ^d fg, 
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^ «»fef M^mAiSm^') P^ -f**^¥ty (W>) *f pl^w Aniw also ma4e i/ww* 

m8^)i4 0^ f^/tf'iiff? ^e^ tlie note to Plajp itfeifo. 1^. and Puttm. C^mpieie Gr, Gf. 

bft*. 2. Tjiere is a compound of i «A»y, itixuvy (invoiuniaryf) which is contracted 
Hxetf, ev&a, »mv. The neui* «r«v is long, merely because it is a monosyllable ; but in 
its compounds it is, conformably to analogy, short, &9ris, &9ri^»y &ir&v, (aU taken to* 
^ffher.) Witb regard to fbe accent pf ^avrvf, irturt, see § 43' Obf, 4, 

dbs, 3. The adjectives in as give rise to contracted adjectives ; ma, «««'«'«, lyi*, WO 
contracted into iff) n^a'ay ny— uid otts, ota-tretj osv, into ovst ov^^ec, ow^ for instance, 
vtfit^ty rtftSia'^K, rifitnv, gen, rtfittifros — from rtfA^us, honored, 
/nAtr^vs, /i^$Xtrw0f»f ^i;m«5ii, gen, ^tXir^vvrtfr— from fA^rUtf^ fiUi of honey. 
^^ ^bout tliejn J 41. p^f. ^. 

§ G^.—Adj^ctwe^ q/ owe and too terminatiom. 

1 . Adjectives of two terminations all follow the thir(J decL 
They are — 

\, ifis, newt, gjr— as 9a(^%s, cdph, clear ^ 
(gen. tips, contr. ot/r,) gen. (ya(poDf . 

Examples : iXr^^h, true, dyewis, ignoble, ax^tQr, accurate, 
etvddiyi^, (long «0 P^oud, ^fipica^fis, brutal, *K'k'hpns,ful1, 
oKiis, amassed, -^^vliis, false, Ts^y^yiis, bending foripard. 
^^n^, ^ee § 53. 

2. Aiv, neuter ov — as vi^cjv, vsifov, ripe, 
{gen, ovor,) gen. TreVovof . 

Examples : ifA.vytMv, (long i;,) blameless, iTrqdyiAcny, idle^ 
^lyy d/iJiMih p^efhm^aning. 

3. w, newfer * — as I'Jgis-, ?S/)«, knowing, gen, tipiof, 
{gen. ^os,) has very few examples. 

4. Tjie fpllQwipg isolated one : 

apfmv or «/)(Ta)v, neu^ a/j7^*'> 'ii<J£V, masculine, 
gen, a^^svos, iqaevo^. 

2. But beside these, there are adjectives comppunded witli 
sftb^j;., pf which they yetaii^ tb^ ^m^ syllable apd declension, as 
far as it is possible, as is best seen from the examples. They all 
are communis generis, and have a neut. gender, when it can be 
forqaed pgre^j^bly ^q analogy ; for jq^t^apce, 

Btixaqi^, Biixo^Ph graceful, gen, iro^, from ri xdpis, iros, 
aiaxqys, aiaxpu,^ tearless, gen, uo9, from to idxpu, vos. 
Soi^ietimes the conversion pf oj into «, and g into 0, takes pl^fce i|i 
the ^n^l syllable ; for inst^qce, 

froni 2ff«T7)§, ipos, comes d'sircap, op, fatherless, gen, o^os, 
from (fpii^t, $g6vo5^, comes acufqm, ov, wise, gen. ovo^. 

3. If no analogous neut. gender can be formed, the adjective 
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has but one termination, which, however, is only communis generis^ 
(not, as in Latin, omnis generis,) ex. gr. 6 and ti aifais, Jor, child-- 
less ; and t5 lAaxpoxtipy longimanus, * having long hands.* 

4. There are some adjectives communis generis of one termina- 
tion, in oQf, nro^ (juMi^yri^,) in at^, arro^ {wyvu^^ and in § and %J/, 
(r!Xi|, Ko^yfA.vaJyv^, xos, a<y/Xt%J/, TaSos,) 

5. Common ones of this kind are also several adjectives in ar, 
gen. aios, as Xoyar, {select^ (fvyis, vo/^ai^, aito^is, and some m is 
and vs, gen, i^osy vlos, (avaXxtjr, %<ar{Kvsy avyxXvs.) But generally 
those in as and is- are only of the fem. gender, and on omitting a 
subst. become subst. of the fem. gender ; fot instance ^ i/^auvis, 
Qyvvii,) a bacchant, r^ zsar^is (yX,) native country. 

6. Several adjectives of one termination are only of the masc. 
gender, especially yipm, ovros, {old,) TrqiaSvs, {oldy) itiyinsy nrosy 
(poor,) and after the first decl. s^eXovriis, (voluntary,) ygvvaSas", 
(noble,) and several in iocs, (as vpoitia.s, /Aov/as-.) See also 06s. 7. 

Ob», 1. Some common adjectives of this kind have collateral /em. forms, but are 
mostly confined to poetry, as fAovvayintei,^ ^^t/sirs/^, from the masc. in m- See also 
§ 64. Ob». 3. 

Obs, 2. As (according to § 58. 3.) the neut. always is declined like the masc.^ the 
gen, and dat, of words, which have no neuter gender in the nomin., may be employed 
as being of the neuter gender, and such casus then actually are omnis generis; but 
this is done only by poets, as Eurip. Or, 834. l^ofieifft fiXt^ei^eis, Nicander Ther. 631. 

Obs, 3. Else the neuter, which is wanting, is supplied, in case of need, by a deri- 
vative form in ^y, as fiXaxtxev, u^iruK'TtMf, ficuvu^ev, for /3X«^, ei^a^y ficivv%, 

Obs, 4. Those compounded with vrous, 9rohefy (foot,) are regularly declined like 
their subst., as Vittovs, ohos : but in the neuter they take ow, (as tvvovs, tvvow, of the 
• contracted second decl.) and yet decline this neuter according to the general rule, 
§ 58. 3. like the masc, ro li^ovf, v»v ^iirohg, 

Obs. 6. Adjectives coming from yixttg, ttros, {laughter^ commonly forsake the 
ded. of their subst. and follow the Attic second ded. (see § 61.;) those made of 
xi^ttfj etrof, (horn,) change the « into «, and follow the same decl. ; but both have 
also the gen, iros, and the neut, uv then has the 'same anomaly as the adjectives 
compounded with Tcovt : for instance, pXoytXMS) Ji*i^«j, neut, uf, gen. u and A>r«f.' 
Those compounded with t^atg retain nothing of the Attic second ded., but the accent 
in the nomin., as iv^t^atg, gen. vros, 

Obs, 6, The compounds of iroXsg take a Hn their dedension, ej?, gr, ^tXi^eXsg, i, 
gen, thog, 

Obs. 7. But adjectives and substantives in Greek run so mudi one into the other, 
both in form and connection, that not only many of the abovementioned adjectives, 
(as irg«(r/3«/f , ^mg,) may be considered as subst., but also several real subst. (in ng, 
T«^, tvg, as for instance, i^vrng} a^rog,) may be looked on as adjectives, and become 
communis generis with, poets, even when they are of the masc. gender; see § 123. 
Obs, 
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§ 64. — Adjectiva AnomcUa and Defectiva. 

1. The two adjectives ptiyaf, great, and ttoXu^, much, derive 
only the nom. and ace, sing, masc, and the neuter from this simple 
form : fj^iyd^, /xeyav, voXv^, igoKvv, iJi^iyx, tcoKv : all the rest and the 
whole fern, comes from the obsolete MEFAAOS, tj, ON, and 
groXXos", i, ov, thus : 



Sing.M. F. N. 

Nom. i^iya^, ptgyaXo), /xeya. 

Gen. f/^eydXou, fAeyaXm^, f^eyoiXou, 

Dat. fMeyakcfj, yt^zyoKr^y pteyaXo;, 

Acc. fJLsyav, lAsyaXriVj (Miyx, 



M. R N. 

ttoKus, 'ffoWri, iroKv, 

voKKoVy itoWviSi itoKKov^ 

'KoWcb, WoXXri, 'KoWtby 



The dual and pi. are regular like those of adjectives in os : /xgyaXcy, 
Uy ea, iJLByiXoiy ai, a, zjoXKoiy al, a, &c. 

Obs, 1. The forms ^ckXog, ^oXkovy are Ionic, and the regular fohns of ^oXus are 
foand ill Epic poets ; for instance, 9*0X^0;; ^axUf^ tT;, &c. They have also irwxhf, 
ir$vXvy and employ the nuuc, likewise as /em. (ex, gr, 11, ». 27.) 

2. n§9fOf, miZd, is employed in this form only in the masc. and 
neuter sing, : the whole fern, and neu^. pi. are borrowed from 
dialects, as vpabsy (Ion. irpnbsy^ fern, m ^0.^01, neut. pL zjpctioc. We 
also find the masc. pi. nomin. 'jrq^oi and TtqasU^ gen. merely vpaciofVy 
dat. 'jrq^i^yB.nd'ffpaiaiv. 

3. 2a/f, (safe,) contr. from SA02, has of this form only (tSj^, 
{communis generis^) acc. and neuter auvy acc. pi. a&s. Rarely 
fern, sing, and neut.pl. a». All the rest is of awo^y a, ov, (Jon. 
ffooy.) 

Ohs, 2. The acc, pi. ^Zs is easily accounted for as coming from 2A0T2. But the 
nomin. pi. avs, which also occurs, points to the third ded. ffZs, (tSk : just as 2A02 
produced ^Sg, ZA02 produced the Homeric ^i>g^ whence the common ^ms. (Com- 
pare the verbs fet«», ^atat, XT^mv, t{m^ 

4. The principal defective adjectives are — 

a.) aXXoiXctfv, § 74, 
b.) afA(pojy § 78. 

c.) (ppov^ofy gone, evanescent^ which is used merely in the 
nomin. of all genders and numbers, (see § 151.) 

Obt, 3. We notice also a few rare and poetical occurrences, as 

1. vrirvitti in the Epic poets 9ro*rw, (venerable^ mistress,) only /em. 

2. fAeixa^, {blessed,) is communis generis, but has also fMi»at^ct in the /em. The 

neuter does not occur. 

3. A few adjectives masc, have a less frequent derivative form for the /em, 

iriftifgrn of jrWi if^Ufiu^n of fr^tr/Sc^, 
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4. Some common ones liaye a similar collateral form, (see above— im for those 

in vs :) *i*'i» Qf •> « "''^''j (fi^i) «*? »^f«#'«'» of i, 4 vrfS^^m, (kind.) 

5. There are also pider poetical simple fonps, such as we have notice4 of sub- 

stantives, (and which are likewise erroneously considered as abbreviations,) 
iTf ifl-zSa for ir^i^fitt^a, kig for A./*"*^, (tmooth.) 

6. About ivf and 4vf, see the list of Anomalous Nounq. 

7. The facility, with which, (accprding to j ^3- 2. &p.) adjectives may he formed 

of substantives, induced poets to make them as often as it suited their 
C(mvenience, and to use them with isolated casus, of which the nomin, 
ting, freijuently caipot even be presupposed, cjonform^bly to any correct 
analogy t as l^uo'ec^ans \**9t^ (from iipfMy ft<r«^>) ^o>.u»^n BvUrvi, froin ^0 
gen. «§»•*,) and the like. 

§ 65. — Ofthf Degree^ e/ Campamon. 
^PR4PUS Cp]^PAR4TJ0NJS.) 

1. The Greek language has, like thp Latin fto4 ^X^g]\sht pqntive, 
Gpng,) cQmpqratiyey (lopgpf,) aq^ 8^pfrlativf, (loqgpst,) each pf 
which is formed in the same ^ay for the three genders, and 
diflFers only in the terminations of the genders. 

2. The mpst usvial forix^^ pf comparison are the t§rniii{^tipn^ 

-T€§of , flf, pvj for thq €iiJ(mpqr. an4 
-raTOf,«, 0V3 fpr th§ sup^h 

3. Adjeptives i^ o^ reject i\\^ 5 before thesp termination^, and 
retain the unchanged, if they be preceded by ^ }png syllable; 
as /Saf aiof, ^g^ipregof, jcrx^S^T^S^^* Tf^qriraros : and ftlsp §fter a 
muto cum iiqui^, fpr ini^tanpe, (r^pSger <y<poS§praTpf, ^i^yoi^ ?5rp- 
xvoregos-, (see Bi^ttm. Pompfete (jffeek Qrar^rfiart § 65. 06^. 2.) 

4. But when these terminations are preceded by a short syllabl^^ 
is changed into <w, ecp. gr. aopo^ ^o^ci/regof, >ca/gtof Konpic!ir»xQ^9 
iXvqcirBpof, Ha^aqciratro^y &C. 

06». I. There are, however, exceptions for the sake of the metre: the « occurn 
in Epic poetry after a long syllable, as ii^v^tiraTes, xaxdluvvrt^os, Homer, and in the 
Attic poets after muta cum liquida, as %v^*orfMrarot, Rurip. 

Obt, 2. In some adjectires in 6t there is more commonly at qt tg or tg inserted 
instead of this or «;, especially by the Attics ; for instance, fiU^os fu^uirecros, ifftr 
/iiv»f VffMfA%fwrt^9if XeiXog XaXl^n^of. The first form is peculiar to the Attics, the 
8Qcpn4 \o thp loni^ps, the thjrd is the )^t frequent } but the common form is also 
in use along with them. 

Obt, 3. Some adjectives in eudg, viz. yi^utky oldf ^etXaiogf andentf ^p^aXeuogf tloWf 
generally drop the 9 of the termination : yt^airt^ogf sraXetirarog. 

Obs. 4. */Xflj, (d^ar,) commonly does the same, or introduces «i: ^Ikn^ittftXrwreg, 
or ^^x»i9^tf$g, ^iXttirmrH. For the Doric ^ivrt^eg, see ( 16. Obt, l.dl 

Obi. 6. Contracted adjectives in teg — ovs change im into »/, for instance, To^<pu^ut- 
'rmr$g, T6^^u^eir«Tig, but those in tn — •vg according to Obt. 2. take $g in the reived 
form «tX«0#, 9nr}^ifr»rcs : hence the contraction is •wktpg, Airktv^vartf. 
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Qbi, g. ^h^p t^f iPffPm <^ oamptnson ip. ^ m QOlnetimeff (»mmuHi9 $wpi9^ has 
been noticed abov^, § 60. Obs, 4. 

§66. 

1. Adj^ptiyes jn ^fb^rply (Jrpptbey: ^v^vs, iv^vr^posy evquracrQ^. 

2. Tbpse in »s,gfin. a^wu do the same, but resuming the v, which 
has been rejected before the s : as i/^iXac^, (ff^^- /xeXavor,) — fj^eXaiv'' 

3. A4J.ectiye§ in ^r ^d fif convert those ten?jination^ into ef, 
for instance oXajS-Tii^, (Sf^^- m^'O aXiQ&sVrarof, ^awif, {gen. ^nrosy) 

4. All other adjectives take the form hr^pos, less frequently 
hr^pof, a^d unjlergo the §apie change as before the final syllables 
of the cases ; for instance^ Sf gwv, {afpovos,) (i<ppov'i(jreqo^, oLpva^ 
{ip'jrayos,) a pirar/'ioro^ros^ . 

Ob». \. The ea4-fyllM?le *}# of ^ ^rst d^. being, as we bave seen above, (} 63. 
C|^«. 70 frequently an adjective termination, allows a coinparisoni which always is 
*iVr«T«j, as xXssmVrarflj from xXi^crnu Qhief.') Qnly vfi^trrhs, (iww/^er,) has for 
euphony's sake y^t^re<^t^os, 

Obs, ^. "^ivlne, i^sy if^^y) alsp has -i^rt^os^ and according to the doctrine of 
grammarians the case is the same with u»^&rhs, {immoderate^ because aK^ursffri^^s 
is the compar, of &x^»r9u ipwe.^ 3ut in our editions, at least, we also meet with 
ax^etTMTt^os from the former wor^, (ev. gr» Xenopb* Mem. 1, 2, 12.) just as we have 
lyx^etriffri^os from iyK^eiTfiS) (moderate,^ 

Obe. 3. The simplest form is in /amko^ fAetxa^rarosy eix»^*s u^u^itfri^oi, 

§ &7. 

L Ai^o^l?®?'* ^y^^ ^^^ l^^s frequent, fprm of comparison is : — 
-fwv, mVf^T rov, for the compar. 
'iaros, ^, ovj fop the superL 
S,^ iabpye in § 55. fhe fled, qf this cQVfipar. 

2. This form of comparison is used in — 

1.) gppqe adjectives in v^, in this way, ^^v^, ^S/o/v, riSiffroy : 
2.) Spipg iij ^oi[, dropping the p, as al<TX/?W, alffX'O'v, 
aJffj^tffros" : 

3. In some compar. of this form the preceding consonant along 
Yf'iih the * is chfinged into g^, pr rr, see 065. 7. The adjective 

* In Xenoph. Mem, we twice meet with fikaKurt^os, urarosj (3, 13, 4. and 4, 2, 
20.) ^rom /3X<£^J This is uriquestidnably wrong, because of the •;, since the a in 
fikal, (iXaxisj is long. The correct reading unquestionably is ^XitxiKun^oSi raros : 
for iFheijpver a word 4jd i^o); r^ily adfnit the d^rees of cpmparispD, they were 
generally inade of the derivatiTe form t»cf. Compare § QZ, Qbs, 3. 
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raxvsy (swift,) superl. rdxurro^, is written with a 9" in the compdr. 

hdaacaV) neuter ^oi(j(joy, Attice ddrrcov, &arrov, 
whence it appears that the r in rtiy^s arose from a 9-, according to 
§ 18.2. 

Obs. 1. This form of comparison always has the accent on the antepenultima, 
when the quantity of the last syllable allows it : hence, tXvi^ fiiiuvj neut. *»^mv, H^t^ros, 

Obt. 2. The i of this compar, is also used as short by poets, especially by Epic 
poets. 

Obs. 3. Of the adjectives in vsy none but ri^vs and r«;^v; commonly have this form ; 
most of them have the regular form of vrt^os and vraros^ and but few also take the 
other form, particularly with poets. 

Obs. 4. Of the adjectives ending in ^of the following have this form of compa- 
rison, viz. 

eutrx^osi ix^i^^f oixr^ofy xvt^ogy 
and they also use the other collateral form more or less, but olxr^h never has the 
compar. in im. The form /a>y, ivros, appears to be derived from some old poiitives in 
vs, (See § 69. Obs, I.) 

Obs, 5. We must also notice under this head fiax^os, (Jong^ because of its compar. 
fjMoomy (for fAKxim^^ finxt^ros. This change of the vowel in the superl, is likewise 
found in the subst. re fifixos, {lenffthj) and other derivatives. But here too fiucx^o" 
vi^osj fAKXfitretTos^ are more usual. 

Obs, G. A few more comparatives of this form may be seen among the Anomalous 
Adjectives of the following sections. Some are used only by poets, as pxiw, ^iXi^ 

trros^ from (piXog. 

Obs, 7. The compar, in-^0'a»y, -rrm^ except ^wm and a few mentioned in the fol- 
lowing sections, occurs but seldom, and is poetical, as vraff&m, (Homer,) from ^ctxifst 
fia^^uv from Pxt^vs, &c. &c. 

§68. 

Several adjectives have an anomalous form of comparison. 
This anomaly mostly consists in forming their degrees from obsolete 
positives, and when there are more forms derived from one posi- 
tive, (see dya^os, and xaxos^,) each generally has one of the more 
particular meanings of that positive, or at least is preferred in 
some connections. This must be left to the individual notice of 
the learner. 

Comparative, Superlative, 

1. dyoc^osy {good,) a/ute/v^v, iiAsivov, (better,) apiaros, (best,) 

x.psl(j(jafv, or xpsirrojv, xqdriarof, 

Xoficav, commonly xicyy, Xuhros, commonly 

Xft;(TT05", 

We find in old poets the real compar, oiapiaros, viz. aqdm S and 

* "A^wj, the God of War^ probably identical with it, and the abstract subst. «^irn, 
are still evidences of thepo«<Ytve. 
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of ytpintjros even the positive xparvs. The lonians have Kphauy 
instead of xpsiffffm, the Dorians xdppm, (for KAPSilN,) from 
another form of the positive, whence comes also the adv. xdpra, 
(very muchy) and the poetical superl. xiprifrros. The Epics have 
fiiXreqos, Xmrepo^, iustead of /SeXr/wv, Xcotcoy. (See § 16. Obs. 1. 
d. about the Doric ^ivriffros.) 

2« xaxo^y (bad,) xaxiuv, xixifftos, 

ri(Ta(i)v, or ^TTwv, y^xiaros. 
The regular form xaxdfrspo^ is used by poets. Instead of x^h^"^ 
the lonians have x^pzim, and the Dorians xcfipft/v. We find in 
the Epic poets the dot. xe'/jy}'**, ace. xH''^^^ P^* X^V^^^^ '^* x^P^^^ 
employed instead of the compar,, though they are properly the 
casus of an old positive '. 

The comparative 7i(jam, (Ion, ham,) only signifies worse^ infe^ 
riory weaker^ and is everywhere the opposite of x^etVffwv. The 
superl, seldom occurs as an adjective ; the neut. pL miara occurs 
very frequently, but simply as an adverb. § 115. 7*. 

3. pteyaf, {great^ iMsil^afv, (lon. (aO^mv,) (Asy laro, 

4. fjiix^of, (small,) {BXd(j<Tcoy, rrcov, eXoixiaTo^> 

5. 6\lyo^, (little,) y f/^Btcuv, oX/yijror. 

As these two ideas are so nearly related, the forms Ixdaam, iXoi" 
X^^'^^^i 2i^d /xs/wv, serve alike to express the notions of smallness 
BYid fewness. The old positive h\axvs is still found in poets ; pt<- 
xqorzqos, rarosy is likewise used ; and poets have also the compar. 
oX/^cuv, and superl. /^elVroy. 

6. zjoXi/^, (much,) wXe/wv or zjXeiffros^ 

zyXictfv, (more,) (most) 
The Attics have also roXgiv instead of the neut wXeibv, but only 
in such a combination, as z:XsTv v yi^vprn. The lonians and Do- 
rians make the contraction zjXeov, ^XeDv, zsKiovss, zjXEt^vEr. Homer 
has also roXegf , wXg'af , in the plural^ the positive instead of the 
compar *. 

* They commonly are considered as syncopated forms of the compar. (the same 
as fl-Xiif,) but a comparison with the old German btuz^ (whendiB the Germ, dewer, 
the Engl, better^ which was used not merely as a positive, but also as a compar,, 
authorises our view of the subject. (See Luther's Gfrman Bible, Gen, 12, 13. 19, 9.) 

" It is as an adjective in //. ^^. 631. according to the only correct reading. 
See Buttm. Lexiiogtu, I. 4. This form of comparison stood formerly very improperly 
under fAsx^es in Greek Grammars, merely because the adverbial form may be trans- 
lated into Latin minus, minime, Kaxh is the only positive of ^rren, 

^ Compare the note to xh**h ^^* ^^^ *'^"^ ^^ obviously an abbreviation of iteXUff 
as the compar. srXimv itself is derived from this abbreviation of roXvs, 
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7. xaXof {beautiful^) xaXXia/Vj xciXXwroyi 

8. ^gihosy {easy,) pgim^ p^orof. 

The lonians, with \?hom the positive is fiifStdi^, have ^iq/a^^j 
^^'tVrof, the Epics prAr^os^ rAro^t all from PAIS, PHI2 : and 
from its neut. pi PHIA came the adv. piU^ ^id, {easily.) 

9. aXysivof, (grievous,) dXyiatv, okyKyroiri 

But the regular form aXyeivore/jof, ratro^i is more usual in the 
masc. and /em. 

10. zjB'ffmy (ripCy) tueitairspo^i 7SB<jrAtrarof, 

11. tsjiofVy (Jatf) zji6repo^, zsiiraras* 

Obs, The old superi. in eirof U peculiar to poets^ ptivArof^ (i^ddtemoii^) Mini 
fii^osy and of viog^ (f*ew,) navot, nUrof, (/a«/,) of which the contracted /(Wi. y»f^n de- 
noteS; in prose, the lowest^ (with tis the higkestf) tiring of a musical insirument* 

I 69. 

1. There are also defective degrees of comparison Without any 
positive^ (see the Obs.) and several of the above anomalous forms 
like rixruvj xpetrrcov, Xa;<yrof, &c., itiay be considered as such, 

2. Under this head must also be ranked those, wliicn are de- 
rived from particles, and those which denote a sequence : for 
instance, 'zsXnaiaire^o^, raror , from wXaxr/oi), {near, like the Latin 
prope, propioTf proximtis;) — zjqorsqosy who is before, prior^ zspuros, 
the j^rsi, from 'uspo, {before ;) — viii^npos, ra roy, and vitaros, higher ^ 
highest, from inilp, {over, above;) — 'iaxo^ros, extreme^ outermost, 
from e?, {oUt of;) — t/jregos^, rcirof, {later, Idst,) and others . 

3. Sometimes degrees of comparison are given to suDstantives, 
which may be taken in an adjective sense ; for instance erocipof, 
{friend,) makes Iroci^irocrof, iiKiirrins, {thief) yCkt'nti(jraros. (See 
§ 66. 06s. 1.) - 

Obs. 1. Some old grammarians erroneously ranked among compar. and superi,, 
made oi substantives, some defective ohed in luv aiid i^regf of which tliere is a kin- 
dred abstract subst. in os, as pt'yiaif, (ikoire korribie,') xi^lttrot, {'most crafty^') typtff-<tof; 
{most high;) substantives, rh fjyas, {shuddering,) Jtl^^dir, {cunning,) 0if ^j, {height^ atia 
some of the above-mentioned deviations are explained in the same way ; for instance^ 
%X,^tffroe from ro t^^dSf {hatred,) fAVKi^ret from /ifixds, {length,) KeiXXtfres from jcaXXog^ 
(beauiif,) &c. But it is unquestionable that these ilubst. and those compar, and 
superi. rather presappoee a corresponding positive, and this ift M tnuch the tnoM 
certain, since the positive of some few of theiii ifaay actually be foiixid In tie olcj 
poets ; ex, gr. x^arvs, from which come^ x^ari^-raf, and ro x^eirof, iifyx**s» (*^»*^«^») 
iXiyx'^^^h ^^^ '•^ ^^<>x«f' Compare § 119. 3. e. and 10. d. 

* We frequently meet with compar. and superi, of ivM, hhv, &c ak &vi»rtf§s, l»W- 
irtitos, &c but they are in many placet obviout ocomptioBt c^^the sdYerbtal form 
iAmri^u, See ^ 115. and 125* 
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Ohf. 2. The poets, especially the Epics, have several of those degrees of Gomparison 
belonging to this section ; for instance, ^i^rt^os, ^if9'»roSf and ^i^t^rcg, (braver, masi 
excellent^) which may be considered as belonging to ayet^s : — »vvrt^»s, (more impu- 
dent^ from Kueav, «f vflj, fiet^tXtvn^off (inore powetful,) from fia^tXivg, 9rvfixref, fAv^ttros^ 
pirkirt^of, and others, which are sufficiently explained in dictionaries. 

Ob*. 3. We tnbet, bdt very rarely^ with cdMpof*. ahd tuperl, tnade of & wbrd, 
which already expresses a deg^ree of coniparison ; they give gp*eater intensity to its 
signification ; for instance, i0';^«r<vr«r0(^ ^^rt^rif- Expressions of this kind are 
fouhd in later writers, not Attics. When Epic poets at times combine both forms 
of a dompah as x<'?^^<f «^} fiiiort^ei, it lis done for the sake of the inetre, and not to 
strengthen the expression. 



OF NUMERALS. 

§ *70. — Cardinal Numbers. 

1. sh, fA.toi, tv, gen, Ivoir, fiiois, tvof, * one,'^ 

Hiete is sh aribniklous tHahge of accent in pt/a, fxii^,, ijngi, i^lav. 

Epic poets have also instead of this j^m, 5a, geii, i?r. 
trbni the compbsitiori of this word with the negatibhs oii&i 
and ptTjSe arise the negative adjective^, 
oi/SfeJs", o^Se/x/a, o^Sev, and 
/xy}SeJ^, liM^Bi^loL^ /x-wJev, no dne, none. 
They retain ih their decl. the accent of sis : ovievos, ouhiAias, &c. 
Th(B sepaMtioti cif ot^e eh, liri^e Iv, &c., in writing, gives inten- 
sity to the negative signification, not even one, not ihe least. Se- 
veral Greek writers, mostly later ones, Have also o^&sty, neut. gv, 
buttheyem. as usual. 

i. ^6o, (nomin. ace.) ^voXr, {geh. )dlut.) two. 

The Attics have iveTv, biit mferely in the geri. : they ^Iso iise 
Si/o as indeclihaUe in the gen. and ddt Un-Attic are 
N. A. iuoj, O. Jt/ft/v, D. St/ffJ, ivdiv : Ion. iuoTtriv : Epic 
SoicJ and Soiot, which is fcbttipletely declined. The word 
5ju«pa), (both,) is noticed bfelbt^r, § 78. 

3. rqw, (comm.) rplec^ (neut) ihreef gen. rgiaJvi dat. rpialt (v.) 
ace. like the nom, 

4. riffffa^es ot rirrot^is, four^ neut a, gett. m^ dat riciaapaii 
rirrapffi, {poet rirpaai,) ace. as, a. 

Ion. rsWgas-, Dor. rirropef, riropsf, old and ^ol. w/wper. 
Th^ remaining isitnple numbers up to teni and the decimal ones 
bp tb a hundred, aire hot dfeclined ilt all. 
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75T6VT6 
OKTCa 

hvia . 



.... 5 iixa 10 I^^KOvra 60 

.... 6 Eixoffi or ffiv ... 20 If So/^-jQxovra . • 70 

.... 7 rpiiKOvrcc 30 oySoa)jcovT<x . ... 80 

.... 8 rgff(Taf>axovra • . 40 evevwovra .... 90 

.... 9 TrevT^xovra .... 50 exarov 100 

Not only the long a in Tgiaxovra, but also the short one in r6<T(y«- 
§axovra, is converted by the lonians into io : TgtTjxovTa, reaffep'n^ 
xovra. Other Ionic and Epic forms are le/xow, oyScixovra, Ivv^- 
xovra, Doric zjefATTB, 5, elxar*, 20. 

The compounds with ten commonly are — 



ty^BKCt 


.. 11 


rB(f(TapB(Tx,ai^eKoc 14 


I'jrrd^xxliexoi • • • 


17 


ieidsxa 


.. 12 


wevTgxa/Sexa . . 15 


oxrwxa/Sgxflc . . . 


18 


rpiax»ihKcc . 


.. 13 


BKXaihxa 16 


IvvE^Kxa/Sexa. • . 


19 



AexaTgeTf, Jexa^evre, Scc, occur, but seldom. T/)6ri' and riocapBS 
are also declined in these compositions ; for instance, riffffaqaxai- 
^BK(z, rB(Tffaq(JixaiiBxay ^BXotrqiuVy &C. 

AvdiBxa and IvoxailBxa, are Ionic and poetical. The forms 
r^iGXQLiiBxocy BxxailBxa, shew that the rest of the numbers com- 
bined by xaX up to 19, must not be written separate. Tej^e/jeff- 
xacl^Bxx is indeclinable in Ionic, (ex.gr, Herod. 1, 86. has it twice.) 

The rest of the compound numbers are usually written separate, 
and when the small number precedes, the two are joined by xa« : 
if it comes last, the conjunction generally is omitted ; for instance, 
«'6VT6 xa\ eixoffiv, or bYxooi Trivre. 
J The round numbers after 100 are regularly declined : 



haxoaiQi, ai,cc 200 

rpiaxoffioi •••• 300 

rBrqaxiffioi . • 400 

TTBVToixodioi . • 500 

B^axoffiot 600 

BTTraxoaiQi •.•..•••••• 700 



6xrax6<TiQi 

Bvmxoffioi (without b, not 

BVVBOC) . 

Kiot, TBrpAXiffxiXioh y 
5revrax«(yp(,/Xtoi, &c. . • •' 



800 
900 

1000 



iMupm^, hffiJLvpioi, &c., 10,000. — (Compare § 71. 2.) 
The a in hi and rpwxoam is long : lonice hioxoffioi, &c., Ivvi^- 
XiXoi, ^BxixiXoi are old forms in Homer. These large numbers 
may be used as colkctiva in the sing. : Siaxoa/a Jjrgror, (i5 iTrftof, 
cavalry.) 

Obi» 1. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, a frequent use is made 
of a circumlocution ; for instance, instead of 49, we find Ucg Vtafroff (or fuis hou^ns,) 
^ivrntcavra,, viz. 60 lett one, or wanting one, IvoTv 3w»rw» ^tynixovrec, 48, and also ««? or 
Wy yufTtf, ihe verb ^uv signifying both to be in want o/taid to want. 

^ Uv^Uif manif, numberie$i, is contradistinguished from it by the accent. 
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Ohs, 2. When other words are compounded with these numbersj the Greek has 
for the unit fMvo — (fitows, single^ for 2 It — ^for 3 r^t — and for 4 nrir^a, as ficvdM^^tty 
^txt^Mff h^vkXafitfj ^ttrhSf (j^f^S,) ^leifioXov, (o/3tfXflj,) r^i^dVS} rvr^u^ovf, &C. The rest 

of Uie numbers are generally joined with » and 0, as irtvru-fAtrpcst i|«->«Mf, tt»§^ar 
i^ofj ^tfTtixovra-'yveSf ixetrofru-fAvutoSy ^i>j»^a>Mvro(, Yet we also find irsitrtvectecy 
IxarifA^srvXtf, txitn^vsf (^,) and the like. The lonians make of ima ttvairfix*^j &c. 
In these combinations the « sometimes remains before a vowel, and sometimes not ; 
the is always dropped or contracted in the compounds with tragf (year;) hence we 
have l«rr««rw, (of teven years,) better iTrirfig, r^tetxovTecirtis or v^mx9rrovrfiSj (for 
•«rw.^ Observe likewise in»irtis, (0/ nine years, nine years old,) and imfMt^i (for or 
during nine days.) 

§ 71. — Ordinal Numbers and other derived ones, 

1. The two first ordinal numbers are two defective forms of 
comparison : Trp&ro?, first, primus^ or in speaking of two, zspQr^os, 
prior; and ieurspo^, second^ The others are: rpiro^, riraprof, 
greptwrof, txro^^ ef 5o/>oof, oy^oo^, ?vvaTOS", Sexaroy, IvSs'xaToy, Sft/SexaTor, 
TpiffKoctSiKoirof, rsffaacqaxaiiixarof, &C. e'lKOffros, (20^) rpiacxoffro^, 
(30,) reaffaqscxoffros, exxroaro^, (100,) iiocxoffioffro^, &c. '%ikio(Tro^, 
(jLvpiotrros. In compositions the small number with xal again pre- 
cedes, or it is placed last commonly without xal, (rptaxoffro^ TrpSjro^, 
or *npZros xal rpiaxoaros?) The interrogative 7i:6(jros, quotus ? is 
answered by an ordinal number '. 

Tirparos is used instead of riracpros for the sake of the metre ; 
the lonians have elWroi- instead of hvotro^f haro^: the 
Epics have rpirarosy kQloy^ocros, oyloaros : the Dorians 
irparos for 'xpwros. 

2. The numeral adverbs answering the question, How many 
times ? are : a^a^, (once,) SJs*, T§iV, rsrqoixi^, vsvrdxkf, oxrccxif, 
hvedxi^ or Ivvaxif, Ixarovraxif, X*^iaxif, &c. (poef.-xi.) Interroga- 
tive, ^roffaxif. 

3. Multiples answering the question, how manifold ? are iirXoof, 
contr. airXovf, (simple,) Si^rXoyr, rqiTtKovF, Tsr^a^Xovr, &Cv (see 
§ 60.) or also hvXxffioF, &c. 

4. Numbers as subst. all end in ir, gen, ihf, as : ri ptovao 

^ The composition with ^/f-, r^tg-, is used only when the meaning of lig, v^ig, 
twice, thrice^ must be expressed, as in hr^etvng, (Homer,) 'htfffiv^w, lltrt^^og, rfi^ci^Xtog, 
and the like. 

* These words have teg, ovg, in the yen* and are generis communis; but they also 
have a/wn. in tg, v^i»xo¥r«vrthg ^^tovlxL 

* The superi. hvTarog, (last,) made of it, is merely poetical. 

■ Farther tr^XXoffrig, one of many, oktysffrcg, one o/few. Hence r« jt^XX^^-tw fii(cg, 
one of many parts, viz. a very small part. 
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(unity,) ivisy r^ioLs, rsr^ir, ^rgyrir, (also myuwris and ftzyiait,) 
liiu iCSoiM.if, hy^oasy hnas, Jexaf, &c. elxiy, (20,) rpiSxir, (30,) 
Tiffwjaxovrif, &c. Ixarovw, x*?^**^* fAvpioEf , — (^rficto, gee § 75.) 



§ 72.. 



PRONOUNS. 
^PtwdowM Sub$tafitive and Possessii^e, 



X, The pronoum mbstantive ox personal of the first and second 
persons, are lyci, iTv^i^its, we, ah, thou, iJ/xetV, (long v,) you, 

2. Theprommn of the third person has no longer its nom. singly 
like r, the Latin «e, with which it also corresponds in the Attic 
language in its reflective signification. In the plural it has a 
particular form for the nmUr, which, however, occurs but rarely. 

e*». 1. This pronoum is altogether not frequent in the Attie writert j Ibr eren in 
its refleotlve signification they prefer the compound UMpr#»» (g 7i» S*) wid ia th« 
direct senai of kim^ A«r, ««, they employ the ohli^e cases ©f the promoun «wT«r, 
$ 74. 2. It occurs more frequently in the Ionic and Epic writers, who use it indis- 
criminately for kirn, her, and t/, aud for the Latin «c. (See the Syntar, J 127. about 
this reflective pronoun,) 

3, *The^e pronouns, are declined thus :— 



Sing. 


■* 

/, 


thou. 


the Latin Sb : 


Nom. 


h^ 


au 


*^ — 


Gen. 


e/Aov, and piot;. 


<K>t) 


o5 


Dat. 


2^01, and fAtij, 


CPQI 


ol 


Ace. 


kiM, aadpti 


ai 


S 


Dual, 


?Fe both, 


yot» ^tcro, 


■ 


N.A. 


VUh vw. 


(7^a)V, a(foif. 


^i. 


aD. 


Kolii^ V9>y, 


9pih,a^^ 


o^mt^ 


p?. 


We, 


you. 




Nom. 


^fAElV 


^bTs" 


o^'fr, nmt apim 


Gen. 


^Sptft/V 


lA^UV 


apiSi 


I>at. 


iS^tii 


ifMV 


f(^9ty (.0 


Ace. 


«i^S? 


'vyi^is 


9<pSis, ami ar(pfi4e. 



Obs, 2. The ohlique cases of the second and third perioa ax# eoaHtical, yet, a<s 
QEffdi^if te^ tlie principles of } 14. Ob^ 7. they ma^ also be orthotoned* It is eoly 
the monosyllabic form of the cases of iyit, which is enclitic ; the disyllabic form 
must be used, when orthotoned. Of the forms beginning with ef^ only the oblique 
CQAeft of the third person, and the forma of dialects noticed in the sixth Observaiumt 
are enclitic ; yet ^(pSv and f^eis with the circumflex, are excepted, but in their 
TCMlT«d lom, («<^M% «^M<> 0^&. &) wad whea ^^i ii mad^ iWt by P<Mt% they 
tiao are enclitic. 

^ See about thift wy rar* «ommi» «iid Hd adaal occttifeafi^ itt Attk «it$«*7 
Battm. Complete Or, Or, 
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Obi, 8. Vfhtan Me of the^ prpnom ihta a preposition prefixed, it geninrallj con- I ) 
tiniie« MthotQiied) flA iff^} fdv, U ff$i, leetpi &^liti] imd consequentlyi (of iyv^y^Kat' h 

06«. 4. The partide y\, (§ 150. 2.) is often appended to these pronoufu for the ] 
sake of emphasis, in which case lyij Ifut), and Ifii throw the accent back : tymyt^ I 
(equidem^ 1/Mtyt^ tpttytj fuyty ftc. 

Obt. 6. The obliqne tiases hfiCg and ^fiu^ are, according to granunarians, equally '^ 
capable of being inclined, and, in every instance, when they are enclitics, instead of I 
throwing their accent on the preceding word, they remove it : tifutv, ^fuf, v/uf, &c. ^ 
which rule, however, is not generally observed in our editions. 

Obi, 6. Diaiecii, 

1. The Dorians and Epies have an old form lyinf for lyti. 

2. The Dorians have rh for ^h, and in the enclitic ace, again rv. The ace, rl 
* occurs rarely, and only orthotoned, (Theocr. 1, 5.) even the Dorians an4 

Cohans retain o'l instead of it Tvw is an old form of the nmnin, with 
the Epics. 

3. In the dot, the Dorians md lonians have rit for ^c), but only when it is 

enclitic. 

4. The ffen, ov of these pronouns comes from to^ hence the Epic poets have 

or ifAuo, «U9^ My whence the lonians and Dorians have l/uit;, /ui?, f-it;, iv, 
(see § 28. Obt, 5.) and the Dorians instead of ffiu also rtv and r%os» The 
gen, noio for 0*80^ &uoy II, 3-. 37. fs quite anomalous. 

5. The Poets make use of a peculiar gen, formed by the appendage of, (eoiKip&re 

§ll#.)tke8yl]aUeaiir: 

whereof iOiy, in its direct meaning, {Obi. 1.) is encHtical, for instance, 

II. a, 114. 

6. *£^iy, vhy or riiV, 7y, (with the ip, lenk,) are orthotoned, (§ 14.) Doric dativa 

for 1^ 06$, JL (Yet *r)f sometimes is also ace* Theocr. II.) 

7. The old lonism of the Epics lengthens the ^ronoon of the tlidrd person with 

an f , gen, U7o, dot, Im, ace, U, This form, (like tfiw,) always is orthotoned. 
A. The lemans rescue the contraction of the pi, and say hfutit vftkts, ^isf > 
gem. kfi^mf, &c. (Epice, fifcttMf, $lc,') ace, fiftiag, &e, 

9. Poets shorten the end-syllf^es » and us — ii/iiv, vfiih, V^r, ^f> «^* If 

enclitic {Obi, 5.) they are written ^fiif, &o. 

10. The final syllabfo of the nomin, &ft\s, vpth, is also shortened by the Dorians, 

and in the ace, they take the {duaV) termination i — «/t«^, vfAi, for hf*Ms, 
vfiuisf all with the « and v long. This change of pronunciation and accent 
gives the' following old ^olic form, which the Epic poets have retained : 

Dot, UflfAiV, V/A/CtVy or eCflf**, VfifiCtf 

Ace, eifitfAt, vfAfitt, 

I If ifitX or Hfifti also occurs instead of i/«ci^, (Theocr. 11, «.) it h the same' \ 

I figure by meani» of which «^ often i«.used for hym. Compare Obi. 7* 2. J 

11. There is a similar abbreviation of the pL of the third person, 

Dat, ff(p) or 0^/y, 
Ace, ff^y 

■ Some grammarians excepted only 9reos /tti, and it really occurs mostly thus in I 
the Attic writers. See Buttm. Compete ur, Gr, and Jacob's Prof, ad Anthol, f 

P-"^- H2 
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both eiMilitic* The Attic poets also make use of the ace, ffii, bat Jn^ all 
j numbers, (for aurov, ^y, », and ai/rovs, at, a.) ^h is very rarely used for 

tfie sing. See Buttm. Lexilogusy 1. 17. 14. 
12. Lastly there is another enclitic ace. of the third person, 

Ion. fuv. Dor. and Ati. vh, 
I which also is used for all genders and numbers, but only in the direct 
meaning, {Obs, 1.) of him,^erf it, j^Lthem, The Attics make use of their 
fh merely in poetry. 



4, The pronouns possessive derived from these personal pro- 
nouns are regular adjectives of three terminations. They are 
generally formed from the gen. sing, in this manner : 
gen. Iptoi) gives e(Mo^, I/xy), e/>oov, my, 
gen, cov ,^ <ro^, d*^, <rov, thy, 
gen, o5 „ osy ^, ov, his, (of the^em.) her. 
And from the nomin. thus : 

7iiJi.s7s^ gives rifjt.ireqof, a, ov, our. 
j5/xsiV ,, i/ptergpof, a, ov, your. 
G(f^7s yy (T^irsqoff Uy ov, their, 

Obs.'J. Dia/ects: 
1.) The Dorians and lonians have instead of ffof — rt§f, e^ {h,) tv, and for jf,— 
ies, «, {h,) ov. — With regard to the pretended form im^ see above the 
Anom. liity with the note. 
2.) There is an old shorter form for the possessive /»/., 

used by the Dorians and Epic poets, but the latter pronounce the first 
person with the »p. lenis^ 

etfiiSy fi, cv : 
the Attic poets do the same, yet only in the meaning of the sing, (for Ifieg 
compare Obs. 6. 10.) for instance, Eurip. Eiecir. 565. Soph. Eiectr. 588. 
Obi. 8. Poets also make of the dual of the first and second person 
fm^^vmn^oi both our, of us both, 
0^'i^9(pmrtios both gour, o/gou both, 

§73. 

We must also rank among the pronouns personal^ 

o, i5, TO h7v(Xy a certain person, some one, such and such a one, 

(the French un tel ;) it is declined 

nom, and ace, ima, gen, ^srvos*^ dat, ^stvi^ 

pi. 01 Setves", &c. 

Obs, It is sometimes, though very rarely, indeclinable i for instance, rov tuyet, rh 
9W l%tf» (utify) Aristoph. Thesm, 622. 
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§ 74. 

1. The following four pronomina adjectiva are regularly declined, 
except that they have o in the neuter : 

avroT, oLvrii, avroj himself ^ herself itself; 
ircBiyosy iKBiimf exBivOf this, that, yon ; 
aKKos, iXKTi, aKKOf other; 
Of, ^, 0, see § 75. 

06*. 1. The lonians are fond of introducmg an i in some forms of tcurig^ as aMn, 
tufrutf. (§28. 06«.3.) 

Ob», 2. *E»i7*»s comes from Ixu, yonder, in that place. The Ionic form is xmh^ ti, «, 
and the Doric rtivos, et, «. The ^olic was »rivos. — See ( 29. Obs. 6. about Sxx^t for 
§t &XX«u 

2. The pronoun avTos has three significations: 1.) self; 2.) in 
the oblique cases him, her, it; 3.) with the article t he same . See 
the Syntax. We merely observe that in the last signification it 
frequently coalesces with the article, (according to § 29'. Obs. 4.) 
raurov, ravra, raurri, for rov aurov, &c., and in this instance the 
neuter is both in bv and o : 

rat/To and ravrov^ for to avro. 
The forms ravrri and ravrd^ especially when the coronis * is 
wanting, must ly^t be confounded with ravri^ and ravrx from 
oiros. § 76. — See about the lonisms uvros, rcuvro, § 29. Obs. 6, 

3. It is with avrof that is formed 

the pronoun reflective, 
which being compounded with the ace. of the pronouns personal 
(l/Xrg, ffs, t,) is declined thus in the oblique cases : 

gen. lyLxvroVi s/xat/TTjs", dat. iiMavrcb, -5), ace. l/xat/rbv, iv, ofmy-* 

self to myself myself, 
gen. obocvtov, or axvroify &c. of thyself to thyself thyself 
gen. eavrov or avroXff &c. of himself or herself &c. 
The pronoun of the third person has also an ace. neut. iavro, 
avro, and is declined in the plural: havrmy lavrohs, &c. The 
two words are written separately in the pi. of the pronouns of the 
two first persons : ^/xaJv and zz/xo/v avrojv, &c. 

Obs. 3. Originally the ting, was also naturally written separate. Homer still has 
ffo) utfrS, ot avrS. We likewise find separately in his works^ S etifrh, if/C avrov, &c. 
JL «. 271. 1. 162. J. 490. ; and Od, J. 185. w V avrev, 9 attriif, (or ^uvtovj tit) is con- 
sidered as an elision of ra tra,. 

Obi, 4. In these compositions the lonians haveMc/ instead of «</, (( 27* OUA. 11.) 
and commonly do not elide the 1 in the first person, "i^hey say IfiuivroUf n$t»t»f^ 
\mfthf &o-See about imtfvin», &c. Obi, h 
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4. But it is with aXKo^ that ig formed 

the reciprocal pronoun 
in the strictest sense : ' 

gen, aXK'riKoj^i^ dat aXXviXoir, aif, acc. d>X4iKovff etff «» 
dual, dXKiiKcit, a, oiv, aiVy ^ one another. 

§ 15.— The Arficks, 

1, Tb^ Greek grammarians give the name of articfe«, (yi «/>&/>«,) 
to the two simplest adjective-like designations of subst., which in 
a proposition have a refei^nce to each other in two connected 
sentences. One of these designations is called in modern lanr 
guages the definite article, (thCy) the other the pronoun relative, 
{who, which^.) 

2. Of these two articles one is 

Articulus prtspositivus, 
K ^» TOj the, 
which is declined like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74^ except that 
1.) the nomin. sing, and pi. of the ma^c. and fern, gender 
are unaccented, (§ 10. 4.) and have the spiritm asp^ ; 
in all the other cases a r is prefixed. 

^ It is thus called, because it is used wlien the ^tion of the verb falls on the 
subject The distinction between reflective and reciprocal is sufficiently dear in 
English, the reflective verb being construed with telf^ and the reciprocal with one 
tfnother^ each other. The word reciprocal comprises in some deg^ree both cases ; 
hence some grammarians call reciprocal^ what we call reflective. 

* This dual serves for an action, which is reciprocal between tw p individuals \ l^nt 
the Pj'frol may equally well be used in such cases. 

* The following is a proposition, in which the two Oreek tirHcltt aecup; * This 
IS the man, who will save us,* oZris \tiv o ivh^^ fe ^ctfu iftif As these two little words 
act like articulations, and join two sentences like joints oflimb^y the Greeks called 
them rk Hfi^tt, articuHf jotnts. But that the first of these two articles 3, n, ri^ {*he,) 
often stands alone ii^ an unoomneoted sentence, and s^ctly speaking acts na longer 
as, a joint ^ is owing to the circumstance, that in a great variety of such instances we 
keep the reference in our minds, for instance, the man was here, \. 6. M# num whom 
wm know, thfi man of whom we spoke be/are, or something of that sort. Hence 
language gradually annexed the articulus prcepositivus, * the, to any object, which was 
eonsidered as sufficiently designated by a previous observation, or by droumstanoef. 
The grammars of modern languages retained the denoinination of article for thia 
articulus prapositivus without attending to its origin ; but gave to the articulus 
p^posiiims, very prc^kerly on considering it by itself, the nam? of the pronosin 
relative., hxudi as in modei^ languages, pother pronoun 4, j^int, which in fact is 
nothing but a feebler r);, «-}, quidam, designates indetermined objects, just as thr 
designates determined ones, the latter, (the,) was called the dejhute, and the fbr- 
mer (a, an,) the indefinite article, though these words have nothing of the nature 
of articulations or joints. In a Greek grammar we ought to abide by the old Greek 
^MMiminaUoBS, since tkey are so iifeU-founded. But armies aie needlessly con-* 
sidered as parts of speech in any grammar.. X^Ay if^aUj SffQ prqnfmm ^dp^iv^u 
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2.) not only the neuter, as in the adj. pronouns^ but also the 
masc. in the nom. sing, ends in o, (o.) 
The Other is the 

Articulus postposiiivusy 
ofy ^, S, ti?/lo, which. 
This is declined exactly like the pronomina adjectiva, § 74. 1. 



Artieultu prcepoiitivtu. 


.ilr^icuZiw foatpositvim*. 




the. 






who, which. 


Sing. 


M. 


F. 


iST. 


M. 


F. N 


Norn. 


« 
Of 


^> 


ro, 


S^. 


^, s. 


Gen. 


rot). 


r^s-. 


rot). 


o5. 


^s-, oj{. 


Dat. 


rw. 


r^. 


ro). 


#. 


^j ^> 


Ace. 


riv. 


r^y. 


rl 


Sv, 


h, i. 


Dual, 












N.A. 


rc>. 


ra^ 


r«J, 


4 


S, &, 


G. D. 


«!»> 


ran/. 


rotv, 


oTv, 


<tiii oTy, 


Plur. 












Nom. 


of. 


«I, 




0?, 


«?, ^. 


Gen. 


ruv. 


rft/v. 


r«Jy, 


5v, 


5y, 5y, 


Dat 


row-. 


ratSf 


ToTlC, 


oT., 


aTf, o?5', 


Ace. 


roi^s-. 


ras-. 


ri. 


oSy, 


as*; a. 



" 06«. 1. The deviations in the dialects are the same as in the end-syllables of the 
first and second ded. ; for instance, re7o for rev, & for «y reig for 'nis, &c. Homer has, 
though but rarely, ^ou for the ffcn, ov of the articulus poatpoiitivut, 

Ob$, 2. Both ariicl^t were alike in form in the old language, and were only dis- 
tin^shed hy their position and accent, as is still the case with j), »!, t^* The Epic 
2M>eCS htlre Also 9, (incorrectly i,) for h, and all the forms of the art prap.y which 
begin with r, are likewise nsed by the lonians and Dorians for the corresponding 
fonm ot the postpoathui, 

TO for 0, rm for ;j», &C. 
The Dorians also have tt), fetty tor both ot, ai, and tl, e^, 

Ob$, $. The two arficks are in fact nothing but the dd siffipto prondun demon' 
straiive^ QhUj) and are frequently employed for it in the works of the Scnci^tS in 
many contents even in prose, as is shown in the Syntax, See the usual pronouns 
demonstrative derived from it in the following Section. 

3. The articulus postp., or simple pronoun relative, is strength- 
ened in several Gombinations partly by the enclitic particle vep, 
(i(rffsp, i'ffEp, yfltip, 8cc.) partly by being coflipo\uaded with the pro- 
Tumn ris, {otnis, &c.) See § 77. 3. 

Q(m.4. With regard t» the enditicvi, which in Bpic poetry if acgftoMi to $fj 9i 
tf « or Wi for hf or* or rivrt for •», see } 149. under ri. 
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§ 76. 

1. The Greek has a double form for the general pronoun de^ 
monstratioe, ' this.* One is made by appending the enclitic Sg, 
(§ 14. 06*. 3.) to the articulus pr<sp, : 

oJg, ^Se, roisy gen, rov^e, rSaSe, &C. plur, oTJe, aJSe, raSe, 
rovffisy &c. 

2. The other form oiro^ comes from the same article, and 
conforms itself entirely to it in its very anomalous decl. Where- 
ever the article has the spiritus asper or the r, the pronoun has 

\ the s^tme, and where the article has o or w, the pronoun has in the 
^ first syllable ov, but where the article has % or a, the pronoun 
has at/: for instance^ o — oSrof, ol — o5roi, ro/y — Tot/rft;v, i5 — avvn, 
ra — ravroty &c. 

Sing. Plur* 

Masc. Fern. Neut, Masc, Fern. Neut. 



Nom. 


oiro^f 


avm, 


rovroy 


oSroiy 


airaiy 


rivrxy 


Gen. 


rourov, 


rctvnrfiSy 


rovrou, 


roureov. 


rourofVf 


rovrotfv. 


Dat. 


rovrcj), 


roLv-n^j 


rourco. 


roi/TOif, 


ravrxis. 


rourois. 


Ace. 


rouTov, 


ravmVf 


rovroy 


rourov^. 


ravrocSi 


ravrat. 



Masc. 



Fern. 



Neut. 



Dual, N. A. I rovrai, 
G. D. I rovroiVf 



ravra, rovrojf 

Tfici/Taiv, rovroiv. 

Obs. 1. As the articulut prttp,wBa the only pronoun demotutraiive in the oldest 
language, (^ 126.) but gradually lost, this meaning, it is obvious that both these 
forms only give to it more intensity, and that cvr^s in particular is in some degree 
the tuperi. of o. — See the still greater intensity given to both by annexing /, § 80. 

0A». 2. The dialects offer no peculiarity, but the Ionic i in rturiw, raurinf, &c. 
and the very anomalous Epic form 

of the dtit. reTa-hfft, rtuvUgffi for r^iv^t,, 

Obs. 3. The nom, ovrdfj ttSrti^ is likewise used as a kind of yocative or ezdamation 
in the sense of the Latin heut / ho ! you yonder! hark / 



§ 77. 
1. The simple Pronoun Interrogative 

rUi neut, ri, gen. rivos ; who or which, what? quia, jucp, 
quid ? 
always has the accent on the i, (r/vgy, d4it. pi rim, &c.) and dis- 
tinguishes itself by that circumstance, and by its nomin. constantly 
having the acute accent, from the simple pronoun indefinite, 
r\s, neut tJ, gen. rivos, any one, some one^ 
something, aliquis^ alijua, aliquid. 
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which besides is mostly enclitic^ and written without an accent. 
They are both regularly declined after the third decl, and the « is 
everywhere short. 

Obs. 1. In those rare instances, in wliich r)s or r) gets the acute accent^ because 
It is followed by other enclitics, the connection or the accent of the preceding word 
must distinguish it from the pronoun interrogative : as, am*^ rig vtti, 

Obs, 2. Poets, and also the Attic Comic writers, employ instead of the interroga- 
tive r! the emphatic r/i», what then, why then^ why to f 

2. The following forms are often used instead of the gen, and 
dat of both pronouns : 

rovy reo, (in the three genders,) orthotoned for rlvo^^ r/vi, and 
enclitic for Tivos-, rm, as ry rexfjLCflpsi rovro ; how dost 
thou prove that ? — ywaiKos rov, of a certain woman, — 
yj^a^xl rco to v^e something : 

and for the neut pL of the pronoun indefinite irrx^ Ion, aacac, 
for riva, but always orthotoned, as, 
Seivi irra, for Se«va riyoc, Od. r. 218. o'lriroi* aaax, 

3. The compound pronoun relative oanst (who, which,) an m- 
tensive of os*, has a double decl. 

Nom. o(Tr<s-, ^r«f, o,ri, (see § 15. 2.) 
Gen. oSrivof, ^(XTiv&f, dat irm, yirm, &c. 
It also admits one of those collateral forms of rU, which we have 
just mentioned (2) : 

oTov, oTo;, — for oSrtvor, irm, (but not for the fern.) 
irrctf Ion, a.(s<soi — for iriva, 

Obs, 3. The collateral form rov, rf , must not be confounded with the articie, 
from which it is totally different, as is shewn by the triple gender and the dialects. 
The rati oC the article is resolved by the Epics into roTo, but the 9*0? for rivog, rmg, 
into r(0, whence Ion, and Dor. r$u. — dat, Jon, ri^, — The same in the compound 
pronoun relative orta, orrtOf ortUj ^riea, 

Obs, 4. The lonians have this collateral form also in the gen, and dat, plural, rUtf, 
TUta-ty for Ttfi/Vf no'h, and the Attics even have, though rarely, in the compound 
pronoun relative y oruvy %rom, Xen. Anab, 7, 6, 24. CEcon, 3, 2. (see Schn.) Soph. 
(Ed. T. 414. Aristoph. Eq, 758.) lonice ^rujf, irso^n, and also in the/<?m. iriif^n, 

Obs. 5. Epics also have the compound pronoun relative with the first syllable 
unchanged in all the cases — orts, ortv», (for hrtva and llrna,) irtwg. Whenever they 
wse the double r, they write the neuter thus : «,ttj, 
(See 5 80. about o^rtftlvv, irtaoZv, Sec.) 

4. TU compounded with ou and pt^i gives the negative pronoutis 
otfris", [AnriT, i, no one, none, which are declined like rU, (§ 78. 2.) 
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§ 78. — Pronomina and Adjectiva^ Correlativa. 

1. Correlativa are words, several of which stand in such a 
connection with each other, that one contains a certain question, 
and the corresponding ones express the simplest relations^ which 
answer that question. The general correlatives have already 
been stated above, viz. : 

the pronoun interrogative rU, who ? 

the demonstrative 6, 82^6, otros, this : 

the indefinite rU, any one, some one : 
the pronoun relative 05*, compound ^<tt<s-, which : 
the negative ovris^ pttirur, (§ 77. 4.) or o^Jels*, /xyjJeJr, (§ 70. 1.) 
ru) one, none^ each, of course, with itsyem. and tieut. 

2. When these expressions are expressly confined to two 
objects, or two parts, 

the interrogative is Tsotzpos, a, ov, which of (he twof 
the demonstrative the same with the above *. 
the indefinite 6 trspost (^ Ire^a, &c.) one of the two, 
the relative oirorepo^, which of the two. 
the negative o^Sere^oy, fim^ireqo^^ neither, 

Obt, 1. 'O trt^9s is exactly the Latin alter, and when one of two is ahready named, 
i trt^9f heoomes definite, and must be translated Me 6ihef^ (4.) See ^hcmt the cra^ 
Urt^off ^ri^wj &c. } 29. Obs. 5. 

3. The answer]to rls and zjorspo^ may also be each. This has 
in Greek the form of a compar. and superL 

Ixclregor, oCf ov, each of the two^ 

tKaarosy oi, ov, each or ecery one (of several.) 

4. Other general answers may be given to Wf as 

iXkQS, another^ (§ 74. 1.) 

Tsausy zjivTBff all, (§ 62. 4.) 
The question tsotbpos may be answered by 

h Sn^r in the sense of the otktr^ (see Obs. 1. 

afA^orsqof, at 0V9 dfAp6Te^ty at, a, both, 
and in some connections instead of ayu^irBpos simply the diuji, 

N. A. ifji/pcoy O. D, aix(poiv with the accent removed, which is 
used for the three genders. 

Oit.2. In Peels i/M^it sonetisieft indedin^le^ and used for tW^fii. and 4«/. 
See ahout ixkof and irt^^st § 127* 4. 

^ Pronouns cannot be so precisely defined in theory, as not to admit many words, 
which may ^so he considered as a^fcctivet. 
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§ 79- 
1. Independently of thesa general correlatives, there are also 
some definite or particularising ones, referring to the properties 
and relative circumstances of the pbject, (of what nature? in what 
place?) These are formed in Greek after a very distinct ana- 
logy ; but as they are partly adjectives^ and partly adverbs, we 
shall treat of the latter separately, § 116. 

3. Each series of correlatives has a common root and inflec- 
tion ; but distinguishes itself by the initial letter. The interro- 
gative begins with a «y, for instance, wo(to$-, qu^mtas? how great? 
how much ? The same form, but usually with a change in the 
accent, serves for the indefinite^ wfxjosy aliquantus^ of a certain 
size or number. When there is a r instead of the initial zr, it is 
the demonstrative, roffo^, tantus, so greatf so much; but if the 
initial consonant is dropped, and the word begins with thespirituB 
(^per^ it ii the relative^ U<^Sf qwmtus^ as great as^ as much as. 
There ia in common language no negative to answer to these 
questions. 

4. Beside the simple relative, there is also a compound one, 
which in some circumstances is generally preferred. It answers 
to the eorrelaiive ienf^ Sfot^, and is formed by prefixing an o to 
the interrogative, 

zsia^f relative Uqs and q%6(jou (poet hv^icos.) 

5. The simple joroncmn dsmmstraUm^ (rocro^,) is mostly used aa 
a perfect demonstrative by Poets only ; but in prose sometimes 
merely in the restricted instances^ when there is no particular 
stress on the relations of quantity, (or quality, in roios,) ex. gr. 
iaca fisKrim sari, roaca iJLaXKov (puXirrsron^ (Xen. Cyrop. 1, 6, 26.) 
rcxTo^ xal roaot. Hence we generally find a more emphatic form 
uaed, and jost aa the article 4, (the oM and weaker demonstrative,) 
ta strength^ed either by the enditic $«» (qS«>) or by being changed 
into odrof » iJM same is done here ; *v in the ^c(H^ in^stance ia 
changed into •»(umf » aa— <- 

Towi~Two<rS« or ro(To&n», 
Thft former ia declined in the middle of the word — 

roaoaie, ro(T^Se, roaoviej gen. roaovh, &C» 
(see about the accent^ § 14. Qbs. 3.) The latter conforms en- 
tirely to oS^rts respecting the diphthongs oo ajftd o^ but has in the 
wnisr botb qv and o, thu&— 
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roaovrosy roaocvTnf roaovrov and rooovroi 

gen. roaovrov, roaavTins^ &c. 

pi. roaovroiy roaavroci, roaavracy &C. 

The following are the three completest series of this kind : 



Interrog. 


Indef 


Demomtr. 


ReL 


«TO(Toy ; 


zjoao^, 


TO(TOS-, 


OffOS-, 


how great ? how much ? 




roaoa^By 


oiroGOf 


qmxntus 9 




roaovros, 




woto ; 


ZJOlOfj 


roiosy 


ohf, 


of what kind ? 




roio(j^B, 


ogroTof, 


of what nature? 




roiovros. 




quails? 








zsniKiKos ; 


TSVikUoS) 


mXiKos, 


^XUoff 


how old ? 




rviXiKOffSs, 


ovnikUos* 


how great ? 




rnXiKovrof, 





See about the Ionic forms kocos^ xoros, oxoaor, &c. § 16. Obs. 1. c. 

bb», 1. There are also a few incomplete corre/a/ivet^ which, (like itir$fof,*iirort^af^ 
in the preceding Sec/ton,) have only the compound relative beside the interrogative ; 
of this kind are especially ^ola^res, i^ola^og, (where bornj of whcU country y of what 
placCf) the derivatives of ^o^osj like itee-ros^ iro&T»tos, ito^et^rXeifftoSi — o^o^rog, &c. and 
the demonstrative rvwog, rvvvwros, (tiny^ so very imai/y tantUlut^ is also a correlalwem 

Obt, 2. This class of words derive their correlative power from the initial letters 
fr, «*, &C. but some of them denote also other relations, when compounded, especially 
with the general correlativesf trt^og, &x\og, srZgj (§ 7^0 for instance, the interrogative 
irotog is also answered by srt^oTogy aXXoTog, of another kind, of a different naturcy «•«»- 
«-««;, ofalisortt, of every kind. It is the same with (irohtTogj) which gives aXXohef 
trig, itetfroUrog, ii/At^9ceg, (belonging to our country, our countryman,) and the like. 

Obt. 3. To consider ra^ourog, &c. as a compound of ovrog is improper. The final 
syllable ovrog here, and in the word oSrog by itself, is nothing but the tuperl. of Sg) as 
will be clearly shown below, in treating of the particles, (hrao^a, lyrtv^ey, § 116.) 

§ 80. — Appendages. 

^ 1. The compound and strengthened pronouns relative like 
iartf, irouy itnt^p, ovoaos, &c. annex to all their cases the little 
word o2y, which retains the accent^ and in this composition exactly 
answers to the Latin cunque^ denoting the completeness of the 
relation ; as tans, who, hariaovv^ quicunqv£, t/bhosoever^ waovVf 
hriovVf orofovVf a>cc* ovnvaovv or oyriyovVf &c.— o(nsjc§ot;v, owooroaoiJv, 
6^9)Xixoi/ot}y, &c. 

Obt. 1. The form ^^ert imparts still greater force to this signification; as Urs^ 
W«4^ l^rny whotoever it may 6tf, i^ovlnn'ri, but it is frequently written separate. 

Z. In the language of familiar intercourse, the Attic3f to giv0 
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greater intensity to the pronoun demonstrative^ annex to all its 
forms the 

/ demonstrativum^ 
which likewise draws the accent on itself, is ahvays long, and 
absorbs all short final vowels ; for instance, 
oSror — ovroaij this here, (Latin hicce^ French celui-ciy) avvm, (from 
aurviy) rovrlf (from rouro,) exsiyoffl^ (celui'ld,) IxEivovi, &c. 
roaovrovif ro(TovSl, (viz. so muchy so great as you see there,) &c. 
See about long vowels and diphthongs being made short 
before this /, § 7. Obs. 19. 

Obs. 2. Whenever the enclitic yk is annexed to the pronount demimitraiive, the 
/ takes the place of the i, as rovrc 71, nvroyl. 

Obt, 3. If there he an 0* before this /, it is sometimes found with the moveable v, 
as •ur0v)fy raurwfiy, (The case is the same with the adverb ourm^'h from ^vTAff .) 

§ Q\,—Of the Verb. 

1. The essential forms of the Greek verb, as moods, tenses, &c. 
may be supposed to be known from other languages ; but the 
Greek is more copious than the Latin, English, or German verb, 
especially with regard to having a middk voice distinct from the 
iictive 3,ud passive voice, the optative as a particular mood distinct 
from the conjunctive, the aorist as a particular tense, the dual as 
a particular number^ and a greater variety of moods and par^ 
iiciples for the several tenses. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that every form is perfect and in constant use in every verb, 
though Greek grammars necessarily state all the forms complete 
in one verb. 

2. It also happens much more frequently in the Greek than in 
other languages, that a form, which according to a strong analogy 
should be confined to one signification, has the opposite signifi- 
cation ; for instance, the passive voice often has the signification 
of the active. Hence we must first be acquainted with the forms 
themselves, remembering at the same, time what their principal 
destination is conformably to analogy. 

3. But these significations can be thoroughly developed in the 
Syntax only, and what is absolutely necessary for their intelli- 
gence may be supposed to be known from other languages, as 
for instance the notions of the passive voice, the conjunctive and 
imperative of the present, &c. There are, however, a few pre- 
vious remarks stated respecting the optative in § 88. 2. and re- 
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specting the middle voice in § 89. We now proceed to treat 
more particularly of the tenses of the Greek verb. 

4. The most satisfactory division of the tenses is according to 
their reference to the present, pctst^ and future. Bat the past, in 
common language, is susceptible of a greater variety than the 
two other. The tenses referring to time past are known by the 
general name of prceterites ; there is, however, this essential dif- 
ference, that, in one of their forms, the thought is confined to the 
present time, and facts or circumstances are mentioned simply as 
having occurred ; this is the perfect : in the other forms the 
thought is transferred to the past, and facts and circumstances 
are narrated as they occurred at that particular time^ This 
narrative species of the pnj^terite introduces new subdivisionsi 
and gives, in Latin, German, and English, the imperfect and the 
plusquamperfectumf and in Greek an additional tense the aorist^ 
of which the import is stated in the SyntaXj § 138. 

5. None of the known languages distinguishes the two species 
o( prteterites by forms so strongly marked as the Greek. The 
perfect adheres in the main to the analogy of the pre$eni and of 
the future, whilst the narrative species of the pnBteriU has fti 
own distinct analogy, on which the Greek grammar builds a 
second division of the tenses, and calls 

Principal Tense$ 
the present, perfeet, anifutHfe, and 

Historical TeMet 
the imperfect^ plusquamperfectam, and aorist 

6. There is a double distinction in the form. 1.) The tenses of 
the Greek verb are distinguished one from the othev by their 
terminations ; and 2.) the praierite$ by an additional prefijr^ 
called the augment The histoncal tenses again distingoisb 
themselves from the other tenses, and consequently also from the 
perfect by a peculiar (mgment^ and particular inflections of the 
terminations of their numbers and persons*. We proceed to the 
augment, and shall treat of the inflecfions and conjagatioii in 
§87. 

^ Even in a Hvely narrative this transfer of the thonght to the partlcahtr thoe 
past, fttqauBD^y betrays the nanatcr into the use ef the preteni tease, (eq^ecieUy ift 
the French language.; 

' That our classification of the Greek tenses by angments asid terminal's fs, 
am it were, firmly rooted in the kmfnage, anc^ of eevrse^ essentiaiiy vmfwtaaMf it 
very obvious. A present tense, prteteritey and (perhaps periphrastic) future^ are 
the three most indiq^eiisable tenseVi with whid^ v» scanty m. kmgtu^ mtf b# 
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§ 82. — Of the Augment. 

1. The augment is an alteration in the beginning of the word^ 
which in most instances consists of a real addition, and when 
this is not the case, is yet derived from an original addition. 

2. The augment is different according as the Greek verb begins 
with a consonant or vowel. When the verb begins with a con- 
sonant, the augment makes a syllable of itself, and is then called 
the syllabic augment. But when the verb begins with a vowel, 
this vowel, when short, generally becomes long. This is called 
the au^mentum temporale, (xii^mis x^ovix^,) the word x/jmos* refer- 
ring likewise to the quantity of syllables. 

3. But there is again in every verb a double augment of the 
perfect and historical tenses^ We first state both with respect to 
the syllabic augment^ because this is, as will be seen, the founda- 
tion of the other*. 

4. The augment of the perfect^ when the verb begins with a 
consonant) consists in prefixing the initial letter of the verb with 
the vowel s, as 

tiicrta^ perf, ri^rv(fx : 
hence this augment is also called the reduplicaihe augm/ent, or 
simply reduplication. If the verb begins with an aspirata^ it 
follows from § 18. that the corresponding tenuis is prefixed, for 
instaDoOk 

The yU^ 3. which comprises the meaning of the jpe^^cf , retaina 
tjus augme»tt % 99.^ 

5. But the historical tenses barely prefix the e, as, 

rvirrca^impeaffn l-rt«Tw, a/Qt.t^rvJ^a^ 

ffappo«ed tot have beea satisfied. They, therefore, are justly called principai tensely 
This praierite unquestionably served for the purposes of narratioB; it is, indeed^ to 
the need of narrating or relating, (the oldest want of men,) that we trace tho origiA 
of all language; yet this praitrite was at the same time a mere perfect, just as we 
hear even now in several parts of Germany the uneducated class deliver their nar- 
ntivee «z(iusivdy in the heiKvy Geman perfect. It was only m proportioa as the 
language was cultivated, that it gradually separated from ihepraleriie the historical 
tenses, with their modifications, and left the old praierite to keep its station, as a 
^a^ perfect, among theprindpal tenses. To observe the analogy, whidi ia the 
Greek so clearly d^tinguishes the principal and historical tenses, is highly interest* 
hig. The learner mnst, therefore, direct his particular attention to the syllable 
MMment, and the tevvdnaiions of the tenses particularised in ^ 87. 3* 

' We combine the theory of the reduplication of the perfect with that of the 
afani^ augment, of which the fbfmer is tSie foundat^Hi, because this* oombination- 
best shews wherein the two augments agree, and CMttt^atty dilfi^ 
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and the pltisquamperfedum, \vhich adds the historical meaning to 
the signification of the perfect, puts this s before the reduplication 
o{ the perfect ; as 

rv'jrreu, perf rs-rt^ipa, plusq, l-rertJipeiv. 
6. There are augments in the active^ passive, and middle voice. 
But with regard to moods and participles, as the indicative alone 
has the imperfect and plusquamp., we consider here none of the 
historical tenses but the aorist, and in this respect have the fol- 
lowing rule : 

The augment of the perfect is retained in all moods and 
participles ; but the augment of the aorist takes place 
only in the indicative. 
Thus of ruirreo, 

the PERF. is rirv^d, inf r&rv<pimiy part. rer:/$wr, 
A OR. ?TtAj/a — rv-J^ai — TiAl/flty, 

and the/ii^ 3. is like the perfect. (See 4.) 

Obt, The rule may be expressed still more accurately. Any reduplication, or 
whatever supplies its place, continues through all moods, (hence the irregular redu* 
plication of the aor. x«x«Sfl», part, x«x«S«y, and the like § 83. Obs, 7.) but any simple 
augment takes place merely in the indicative, (hence the irregular aor, Hyetyov drops 
merely the augmentum tetnporale in the iri/ln,, &c. iyayiTf, § 85. Obi, 2.) See about 
any founded or unfounded exceptions, the Anom, uyvvfu and tl^iTv, 

§83. 

1. The preceding Section stated the syllabic augment in its 
proper capacity and regularity ; the present will shew its devia- 
tions and peculiarities. 

2. Whenever a verb begins with an p, this p is doubled after 
the e, as — 

paTrreo, imperf. ep^a'/rrov, 
(See § 21. 2. and the exceptions i6iclem^ Obs, 2.) and the perfect 
and plusqmmp. have only the same augment without the redu-, 
plication — 

Perf, %ppx(pa^ plusquamp. sppci<psiv. 

3. When a verb begins with a double letter, it takes merely 
the E instead of the reduplication, which g then remains unchanged 
in the plusguamp. ex. gr. %|/aXXft;, perf, %^(xXiia, plusq. l>I/aXxe<v : 
^riri(a, ^ieo, perf pass, It^rir'ny^aiy £|6(T/xai. And this is done in 
most instances, where the verb begins with two consonants, ex. gr, 
perf e(p^opx of f^eipa;, perf, pass. 6<j7r»piA0ii of aveipctf, sKTiai^cu of 
XTi^ft/, 'i'ffrvytJMt of zjrvaaof. 
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Obt, 1. From this last rule are excepted, and consequently subject to the prin« 
cipal rule 

a.) T\70 consonants, of which the first is a mute, the other a liquid, (tnuta cum 
liquida,') for instance, y^a^w yi-y^a^a, xi'xXifjuttj 9ri-9rHvxetf Ti-3x«*«, &c. 
But yv takes merely the i, and yx, /Jx, are fluctuating ; ex. gr, yvv^Jlt*'^ 
lyw^tfffMU, »»<r-iy\Mrrtafikves, h-iyku^rreu and het-yiyXuxreuy jSXatrr^ jSijSXa^- 

b.) The per/eats fitifivfifAen and xixTfi/ieu of fiveuit and xruofieu. The lonians, 
however, (and even the Attics sometimes, es, gr, Plato, Mem. 39.) have 
txrnfiteu. All other verbs beginning with fiv and *r, take simply the «, 
ex. gr, IfAVfifAonvxa^ ixrtdrtffMttf Hxtovu. 
c.) The per/ecis ^irretfixif xi^rnxec, ^i^ruxetf srt^rfiats, (see the Anom. ^treiv- 
vvfu, iriro/iettj mrreit, vrrnffffot,) all of which rather are syncopated verbs of 
the root IIETn. Any perfect immediately and regularly derived from 
srr, has merely i, as the usual perfect of wnjWw t9rrtix», and ittrotifMu^ 
t^rrifffdMt* 
Obs. 2. The same kind of augment, peculiar to verbs beginning with ^, may 
have taken place in the old language with other semivowels .; hence the two per* 
fectt tfitfco^ec and t^^v/Aatj see the Anom. fAii^o/auu and ^tuM, — The Epics double all 
liquids for the sake of the metre, but only in the imperf, and aor. ?xx«iSiv, X/ji,fA»^%. — 
See the Anom. t%7ff»t about miifft. 

Obt, 3. A few verbs of the common language beginning with liquids, have, 
instead of the reduplication, the syllable il or c/, ex. gr, ilXn<P»* See the Anom, 
XafAfidvvj Xay^eivM, Xiyu, lAil^ofieti, and FEO under ilruv, 

Obs. 4. Homer's pt^vstuftifcc is the only instance of a reduplication before ^. 
Obi. 6. In the three verbs (iavXefAcu, {to be willing ,) ^vvufiai, (to be able,") and fiikXe^, 
{to be about to do, intend to do,) the Attics commonly strengthen the syllabic aug* 
ment by the addition of the temporal one ; ex. gr. filuvdfAfiv instead of IhvdfAfip, the 
same in i^oXavaf, see § 86. Obs. 2. — See about the syllabic augment before a vowel, 
§ 84. Obs. 5. etc. 

Obs. 6. Non- Attic poets often omit the augment in the historical tenses ; ex. gr» 
fidXt for tfieiXt, iSn for i/Ju, yivevro for lyivovre, &c * Compare about the accent, 
Obs, I. 2. to § 103. — This omission in the plusquamp. is also very common in prose : 
'nTV(pu^etf, rirvvtrot for Irtrvtpitffav, irirv^To, h^itij (Plato, Phcedr. 261.) for IJ$5/s/, and 
the like. But the omission of the real reduplication is very rare and doubtful. 
See about lytxro and the like § 110. 8. and about the Epic redupl. hi, instead of ^f, 
the Anom. ^uo-us and hixvu/u. 

Obs. 7, The aor. 2. (of the active and middle voice,) has also frequently the redupl, 
in Epic poets, and this redupl. continues through all the moods, (see § 82. 6. with 
the Note,) ex. gr, iri^rXnyov, XtXaBiif, ^tTSiiv, XtXtt^Mat, &c. In some few verbs 
the simple augment is added in the indie, (p^d^at i^r'Kp^ahv, (see the Anonu and com« 
pare xiXofAat and *ENn.) — The present and the fut. active have this redupl, only in 
some mostly poetical forms derived from reduplicated tenses; see § 1 11. 

* Observe that yv, yX, fix, belong to those instances of muta cum liquida, which 
are also excepted from the rule of the others in prosody, (see § 7- 10.) The other 
exceptions stated in that Section do not occur in a way, which applies here ; for 
yi^fAUfteu is a syncope. See the Anom. St^w. 

* With Attics for the sake of the metre but seldom ; see Herm. on Eurip. Hec. 
p. xxxii. In prose, never, not even in Ionic prose. The sole exception is xi^v. 
See the Anom. xi^^i Xi^* 
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§ 84, — The Temporal Augment. 

1. When the verb begins with a vowel, whether it has the sp. 
asper or lenis, the augment coalesces with the initial vowel into a 
long vowel, and this kind of augment, called the temporai augment, 
(see § 82. 1.) continues unchanged in all the prcBterites. A or g 
generally becomes n^ and o — a/, ex. gr. 

dwMy imperf. vvvov^ per/. ifiwKoc, plusq. ^vvh^iv, 
iX^r/^o;, imperf. ^Xgrt^ov, perf, ^XVfxa, plusq. o^X^/xeiv, 
hl^iXlcu, imperf, &r/xt'Xeov, perf. cv/w^/Xrjxa, plusq. MfAiXmeiv. 

2. The following verbs %x^9 ^ have^ loo;, / let, eXxo;, / drag, 
(see the Anom.) tp^rtco and Ipitv^tOy I creeps g&i^w, / accustom, 
iKiTcrajy I wind, Uiicj^ I give a feast, litcuy (see the^nom.) and 
iTtot^ai^ I follow^ epyii^ofAMiy I work, do not change the i into ri, 
but into El, for instance, imperf sixov, perf it^'yaer/tAtjcj, &c. (See 
Obs. 4.) 

Ob$. 1. See also iTx^v, IXtTy, in the Anom» a!^'w, tf<9tf^« in the Mom, H^v, and the 
verbs belonging to the root '£0, § 108.^ 

3. The vowels t and v can only be augmented, when they are 
short, and they then become long through the augment ; ex. gr. 
Ikbtevm, (Eurip. Med. 971.) aor. Mnuffac, (338.) and even when 
the syllable is already long by position, the augment must be 
rendered sensible in pronunciation, ex. gr. \(7xvco 7axvoy, vi^yiojf 

4. Of the vowels long in themselves, 5 (according to Text 1.) 
commonly becomes oo, the others o), cy, f, v, are not susceptible of 
the augment, ex. gr. rirrdofjMi, 

imperf. rirrd/fA/nvy perf. TirrvifAaif plusq. ^triifAViv, 
except by the removal of the accent. See Obs. 4. 

5. A diphthong may be augmented, when its first vowel can be 
changed in the way mentioned above, and if the second vowel be 
an I, it is subscribed, thus : 

avKiu — mf'Kovv, Ev%oi^cii^'^vivyJ)yt/nvy 

airia-^^rovv, ^So; — riSov, 

oJxgft/-— oJxot/v. 
But many verbs neglect this augment, {Obs. 2.) and it never 
takes place with ot;, (oCri^a — otira^ov.) 

* The following are improperly considered as belonging hither, viz. tirtu and lg»w. 
See the Anom, «/«•«?> — lff« about utra.. See § 108. 2. — t^vu and i^oa^riti^ about u^vvei,^ 
$i^uruv, vhich forms belong, however, to the Ionic u^vvf il^uraw. 
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Obs. 2. Those verbs, in which the augmeni would produce a cacophony or indis- 
tinctness, remain in general unchanged, especially a few beginning with «, av, a, 
followed by another vowel, atut, einifuj iti^i^tfiuct, avaifv, amxiZM, «/m», and some others ; 
only that the short «, for instance in atu, is lengthened : imperf. &'iofj (long «,) avumre, 
etuKiZt*} &c. But atf^u makes ^i/^y according to the general rule. Neither do 
some other verbs beginning with m, take the augment^ clfiZ**, •iMtvfi*/, etr^Uty or 
those beginning with ti, (as ti>u*f tlttw, t7{«,) with the solitary exception of iix«^i»| 
which, however, is only augmented by the Attics, and that but rarely, tUwm^ tUct^ 
a-fteuf Att, rixewa, ^xttfffAou, — In the verbs beginning with tv the augment nv is Attic, 
and the usage is fluctuating, nvx,ofAni> and th^o/mv, tvfiBnVf very seldom n^^iBtiK See 
about compound verbs with iS, ^ 86. 3. 

Obi, 3. But the lonians and non- Attic poets frequently neglect this augment as 
well as the syllabic one in any verb, €x,gr. ufitifitro for fiftut^tro, tw for liWy, (of iaiw,) 
&c. even in the per/, and plusq. past, ex, gr, cifAfuu, olxnfAatf (of &*rt0, »lxiktj) Herod. 
The Dorians, instead of changing those beginning with « into ff, merely alter the 
quantity, ». 

Obi. 4. The temporal augment arose unquestionably from the contraction of the 
syllabic augment t with the vowel of the verb, ex. gr. eiytt t'Otyof l^yov : the contrac- 
tion of ft into #1, and to into a>, is, however, a deviation from the general custom, 
(§ 28. 3.b.) but that of i« into k, and ii into i/, (tx*f, ^-*Z»*i <T^«^) Agrees exactly with 
it. — Hence the accent of some compound verbs is accounted for. As the accent, 
(according to Obi. 1. 1. to § 103.) always rests, as far as possible, on the antepenuU ^ A ^ . 
tima, ivtiTTov of if^rrv, for instance, has the circumflex on the penultima, because \ r ^ - 
of the contraction. And thus the augment sometimes is to be known only by the ^ "^^ ' 
accent, ex. gr. vr^o^xv^ (from »!««»,) imperf. ^fornxov^ &9u^y% is the imperative of ht ** '* 
it^tl^yotf and »ru^y% the third person of the imperf* *j - ^ >' 

Obi. 5. But the syllabic augment has actually been retained in some instances , . y^ V 
before a vowel. Beside several Epic forms, the following three verbs of the com- / < / '^f^" 
mon language, which by the rule are not eusceptible of the temporal augment^ have ^"^^ ''' 
the sgllabie one : f^ ^*'f> ^ ^ f 

imperf USmw, tmwfimi Uu^wf, >lJ y 

The case is the same with the verb ATO, (see Amm* ^ywfu,) J break, aor, %t^^ &c. ' / 
to distinguish it from tym, I lead* 

Obi. 6. The temporal augment arose from the i even in the perfect. For as thi 
usual redupl. (§ 82.) consisted in the repetition of the first consonant with an i, this 
t alone ooqld be prefixed, when the verb began with a vowel, and it formed 
the temporal augment along with this vowel. The • is still found unchanged 
iu the first mentioned verbs, (as taya, W/«a/, ItifnfMu, Uv^nnu,) and besides in 

toixay toXTeij to^yec, 

from i7x4ti tXiftf i^yu. The « in these perfects comes from the change of the rowel 
in the root, (of which below,) and s is redupl, : t^yv t-o^yot, like U^nm tih^xm. 

Obi. 7. This augment retains the sp, asper of the verbs, whidi have it, ex, gr, 
iaXuVf Xakuxttj from * AAOO. See Anom. StjJf»fAm, also »y^M», tvwfu, 

Obs. 8. Just as we have seen above, (§ 83. Obs, 5.) the tyllabic augment increased 
by the temporal one, the latter is commonly increased in the verb ifiKtif (/ see,) by 
the syllabic one, and retains the spiritus : imperf Ui^tv. See about the perfhet 
hifatna, i^eut, and also •fyi, &utyaj, among the Anomalous Verbs, The Epic poets do 
this likewise with other verbs, ex. gr. l^voxou of eUo^oiuf Inv^avf of Stiiivm, 

Obs. 9. When a verb begins with m, it is the second vowel, which takes the aug' 
ment. This occurs in the verb U^rsi^s*, w^rtt^tfi and the perfects (^ 06$, 6* in the 
jplusq. \tfKW, \v>,9rtn, Ut^yujt, 

X % 
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§ 85. — Attic Reduplication. 

1. There is no redupL like that of the syllabic augment in 
verbs, which have the temporal augment But several of them, 
all radical verbs, have in the perfect a peculiar redupl, called 
the Attic redupl.^ which, however, is not exclusively peculiar to 
the Attics ; most verbs, which have it, disdaining the above 
simpler form. It consists in the repetition of the two first letters 
of the verb with the vowel unchanged before the usual temporal 
augment in the perfect ; for instance, 

ayzipajf (^yg^xa,) oiy-riyBpKoe.^ dynyeqfjLociy 

oqvrrojf (Jli^v/jXy) op'upvyjx^ opojpvyyLxiy 

2. This form is fond of a short vowel in the third syllable, and 
on that account makes long vowels short, as for instance, in 
dXBi(pco perf oCKriKi<^Xj oKriKiiJ^i/^oHy aKOvoj, perf dycmoa. 

Obs, 1. This shortening of the vowel enabled Homer to make i^fi^%h(trm even of 
Igi4^, which commonly gives l^n^nfffAom see Obs. 4. to § 103.-— That by this means 
the short radical vowel becomes prominent, is obvious, according to § 92. 4. 9. Even 
the temporal augment of the second syllable is sometimes neglected by the Epic 
poets for the sake of the metre, ex. gr. i^i^i^ro, a^a^vTet, df l^ufca, ''APn. — See about 
other peculiarities of this redupl, the Anom, ai^iuj lytifWy fi/u,vat, t;^u, o1x«fAut, 

3. The plusquamp. sometimes adds a new temporal augment, 
most commonly in dic-nKox vijcnycosiv : but it is omitted in the gene- 
rality of instances, (compare § 83. Obs. 6.) 

ObM. 2. The aor. 2. of some verbs among those, which belong to this §, (as } 83. 
Obt. 7.) has in the poets a redupl. corresponding to that of the perfect^ yet so as to 
give precedence to the temporal augment ; ex, gr, 

APfl, per/, a^fi^et, aor. npet^af. 
The case is the same with ilx*xoVi »^«^i», and some other forms, (see the Note below.) 
The verb Hyu, (see Anom.) has this aor. Hyetyov in the common language. This redupl, 
continues also in the other moods, which only reject the temporal augment : a^a^jr, 
&»»^t7vf eiy»yM¥, (see § 82. Obs.)^ 

Obs. 3. A very extraordinary redupl, of the aor. at the end of the word is found 
in the Epic poets in 

l^t;«A>, aor. ft^uxuMv, l^vicaxiuvj (for — wv,) 
and also in Ul^retj ht9r»r%. See the Anom, 

* Grammarians formerly used to explain the Epic forms H^a^tf, &^6^t, as perfects 
made by transposition of 5^^^«, ^»,^a'. but ^^«^« or other perfects of this kind are 
nowhere to be met with in the genuine old Poets. These third persons have everj'- 
where the signmcation of the aor., and there are in Homer and other Poets other 
aorisit as 3 pi. a^tt^evjor H^ecpovy part, a^a^u^. The other similar aorists do also agree 
with them, as ayuyuf, uxaxtTvj u^et;^*'^^ a^apTv, eiX.uX»t7yf and ivtyxuy, (for which 

J^i Vi'^'T') ^^^ also, those beginning with a consonant, as r6ri%7yj )iau^i7v, &c. 
^ o3« Obs, 7« 
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• § 86. — Of the Augment in compound Verbs, 

1. With regard to compound verbs, the principal rule is this : 
when the verb is compounded with a prep., the prep, stands 
before the augment in the augmented tenses, ex* gr, 

Vpo<y(pipcoy 7rpo<T'i(pspoVf 

GvKXiyojy auv'iXeyoVf 

a^aXXarro;, a^-^iXXarov, 
but in most of the other compound verbs the augment stands 
first, ex. gr. 

TrXniA.fJLiXiMy ^cWXtj/AptgXajxof, 

d^poyioff '/i<pp6vovVf olxo^opte'^, a;xo$o/>ir/(r^. 
2. Verbs compounded with su and the inseparable particle 
St/r take the temporal augment only in the middle^ as BveqyBrico 
svripyirovv, ivaocqesioj ivanphouv : but when an immutable vowel 
or consonant comes after those particles, the augment is in the 
beginning, as eivadTrow from ivffcuTriaff iivarv'/jnax from ivarvy^icoy 
SeSt^ffri/x^xa, TiCioxif^ovv from 6t/Sox*ptea;, only those in sv are more 
generally (§ 84. Obs. 2.) without any augment, ev(ppalyBro, evwxov' 

Obs. 1. The prep, ^rpo frequently makes a crasis with the t^i/abic aufftnent, tt^t^ 
i^tftyf^a, ^^ov^ifjk^u I see } 120. Obi. 7* 

Obs. 2. Some compound verbs, which frequently occur in the language of familiar 
intercourse, and of which the primitives are to be found only in the dialects or 
poets, take the augmeni before the prep. ; as Xxa^tvhf, ixaS/^tft, h^itw (of a^in/u,) 
yet we find also ex. gr, Kct^nvihov in most authors, and n^oXavu always gives ivri>Mvov^ 
and sometimes, (according to § 83. Obt. 5.) with the double augment aTv^etvay^ 
though there is no primitive verb to it. See also afiirix'' ^^ ^^^ Arwm. ?;^*», and 
ift^iifwfitt, § 108. 3. About i/A^oXaVf see Obs, 5. 

Obt, 3. Verbs, which are not compounded with another word, but derived from a 
compound word, have the augment in the beginning; as hivo^ra^u/, ihrnTa^wf, 
from htvo9ra^hsj olxohofAiu from alxoiofios. Of this kind are, as we shall see in § 121. 3. 
all verbs^ which are not compounded with prep., though their second part should be 
perfectly similar to the primitive verbs, as /AiXt^ontt, a^^otiet, &c. 

Obt, 4. In conformity to this principle some verbs compounded with prep., also 
take the augment in the beginning, as tvavrtoZfieu fivavrtevfim) «yr/j8«Xar * mrifiSkovv, 
the former coming from tmvrUs merely as a compound, and having no primitive 
simple verb. 

Obs. 5. Yet even in such verbs the augment most usually is after the prep. Homer 
has itvnfiixiwi^ . The Attics generally have V^ixXn^iatrav^ Uttuitfita^avf ^^»i(pn*rtvffetf 
^im^ytwj WtrtrnhtvKcij mxtl^ovfy and many more, though there are no simple primi. 

^ See Buttm. L^jeUogut, 63, 13. 
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tiveS of all these verbs, (UxXija-iaJ**, iyxd>^/a^Ar, ft^a^tinvAt, &vn^ylet, l^tvMdti 
lyx^i^^i) which are derived from UxXtja'/a, \y»v(Atoi) tt^c^rtis, ^vn^yis, lir/r^Jif, and 
from \v and x*k* KaTnyafiTv, {to accuse^ comes from xarnyo^os^ {the accuser^) for 
there is no simple verb fiyo^it/, yet we do not say Ixartiyo^ow^ but xarfiyo^ouvj pcrf. 
kKT*iyi(9ix»f dec* where the augment has entirely vanished, because the n belongs to 
the word. 'E^wtroXf t, {to trade^ from l^tr^xi, merchandite^) hat indeed commonly 
fifA^iXftfftt — Dxo, but Lucian has iiAvrt^o\nn». — Even verbs compounded with substan- 
tives, have the redupl. in the middle, having no augment in the beginning, as 
Iirirartr^oipiixa from i^^vr^i^iot, 

Obs. 6. The following verbs commonly take the augtnent in both places together : 
af»Z%u M^Bovff iyo;^Xi»i «v«;^Xi»r«, avix*/*** hux»f**lfi ^m^«ivs7v ^svec^efftiKit. The 
anomaly is still greater in the verbs haxaniVf ^ttttrfv^ hlttixoftixxf xetrMrti^rec^ since 
they come from }teixafos^ liairuj in which the a does not belong to another word. 
Common practice has been betrayed into this irregularity by the mere similarity of 
the composition. 

CONJUGATION. 

§ 87. — Numbers and Persons. 
l.AU the tenninations of the Greek verb in its tenses, numbers, 
and persons may be divided into two very distinct principal 
classes, one for the active^ the other for the passive voice. Hence, 
though the import deviates in some tenses, one class is called the 
active conjugation, the other the passive one. 

2. The principal tenses of either conform in some respects to 
a particular analogy, by which they are distinguished from the 
historical tenses. 

3. This appears more distinctly from the following table, which 
shews the terminations of the three persons and numbers in the 
different tenses and their conjugation. But it refers merely to 
the indicative ; the way, in which it is to be applied to the con-- 
junctive and optative, will appear from the following §. 

Principal Tenses, 
Active, Passive, 

I Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 1 Person, 2 Person, 3 Person, 

Sing. 
Dual, 
Plur. 

Sing. 
Dual, 
Plur. 

Thus, for instance, "KvoyLOLi, 'Ki\vyL<x,iy Kvaoixai, Xv^riffoiAai, are all 
first persons of the principal tenses of the passive voice of the 
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verb XiJo;, and the syllable or syllables between the termination 
fjLdi and the root Xt;, is the particular mark of the terminations of 
the tenses, of which we shall treat more at large hereafter. 

Obs. 1. The terminations in this tahle hegin at the consonant, from which back" 
wards the rest of the verb is alike in the same tense. Some of the verbal forms 
annex this consonant immediately to the root of the tense, (see below the perfect 
of the passive and the conjugation of the verbs in /uni) but by far the greater part 
admits another vowel between the connecting vowel, (XtA-»_^ii», Xw-e-rs, Xu-e/-?.) 
But as this vowel is variable, the particulars of the anueotion of the terminations 
must be learned from perfect examples, and this table is only calculated to bring 
under one point of view that, in which the diflferent kinds of tenses agree. 

Obs, 2. The terminations of the first and third person singular of the active are 
not given In this table, because in most instances they have no consonant, but only 
the connecting vowel, and generally alone, which connecting vowel* is, however, 
very different in different tenses. Compare, for instance, 1 . X(a-*>, 3. kv-n^ with 
XtM-/«iy or tkv^-af t\vff-i with ikvg-»-fitf. But in most historical tenses the first 
person has a steady », (iXi^-^-j', iXsXyx-si-y,) and the third person, when its vowel is 
an I, the mutable v, (tXv-u or i.) In the less frequent conjugation of verbs in fAi, 
both persons have a very peculiar termination in the present, vis. ^u/, #>/. See § 106. 
Obs, 3. The third person pi, of the principal tenses of the active is given here as 
It is in use in the common language. But it is proper to observe that in the Doric 
dialect it ends in vrh and that the vowel of the »■/ of the common form is always 
long, because there has been a » dropped ; rirrtv^t. Dor. ry?rrtff«,— rir^f »^i, Dor, 
9'$rv(pavrt' See the Obs. V. 4. to ^103. 

Obs. 4. The terminations fat and « of the second pers. pass, are only to be 
noticed as a foundation or basis, since they have remained imchanged but in very 
few instances. The manner, in which they coalesce with the preceding letters, so as 
not to be recognised, is explained below in the Observations HI. to § 103. 

Obs, 6, With regard to the peculiarities, which distinguish the historical from 
the principal tenses, the following points must be carefully attended to in the above 
table': 

a.) A characteristic, which runs through the whole active and passive form„ 
is, that the third pers, dual, which in the principal tenses is always the 
same with the second, (as act. rv^nrovj rv^rtrovt pass. rv^rt^B^oy, TtJirrM-Stf*,) 
constantly ends in nv in the historical tenses, ex. gr, imperf. act, 2, Wt/- 
^ViTov, 3. irv^rirfjVf pass. 2. Iru^tter^av, 3. irv^rt^Bviv. 
b.) The third pers, pi, of the active affords also a steady distinction ; it always 
ends in ^t with the mutable y, (eusrtv, uftv, or «-/, in the principal tenses, but 
in the historical tenses constantly with a steady y, (^y, ay, i/^-ay, ti^av,) 
c. (In the passive form the two kinds of tenses are completely different 
throughout the singular, and in all the third persons. The termination 
fiat in the principal tenses is always /u«y in the historical ones, and reu, 
(sing, and pi.) always becomes to. The difference of the terminations 
coming from ^ai and ro is equally steady. (See Obs, 4.) 

* Though in this instance it has nothing more to connect, it is yet identical with 
it, and is consequently dropped in any formation, which has no connecting vowel. 
Compare, for instance, iri^ti with Wi^n-v^ and ir/Si-^iy, where e or ♦» belongs to the 
root. ^,-»t , 

* All these differences are of particular use in reading the Epic poets, where they 
frequently are the only means of recognising the tenses, when %}iQ augment is 
dropped. (See above the Obs, to § 83. 84.) 
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Obs, G, The Hrst person is wanting through the whole active in the daai; that 
is to say, it does not differ from the pi. That the dual, as an old pi, especially in 
verbs, has sometimes the signification of the pL with Poets, has been remarked 
above, J 33. Obs, 8. See particularly, Od. S. 49. Hi/mn. Jpoll, 487. 501 . 

§ 88. — Moods and Participles. 

1. The imperfect and plusquamp. exist only in the indie. 
Other moods and participles may be formed of the other tenses. 
"The future, however, has neither conjunctive nor imper., and the 
perfect seldom has a conjunctive, optative, and imper. See below, 
§ 137. Ohs, 11. 

2. The opt. derives its name from serving to express a wish, 
but is also frequently used in a variety of other connections, as 
will be seen in the Syntax. We only observe here that its sig- 
nification corresponds almost thoroughly to that of the Latin 
imperfect of the conjunctive, which is wanting in Greek. 

3. This observation is closely connected with the followinoj 
principal rule concerning the conjugation of the conj. and opt. 

The conjugation of the conj. of all tenses has constantly for 

its basis that of the principal tenses, while that of the 

optative is always grounded in the conjugation of the his- 

torical tensest 

The table of the preceding Section thus contains in its upper 

series the terminations of all conjunctives, and the lower one 

those of all optatives. The peculiarity of each mood thus lies in 

the modifications of the connecting vowel, or where there is none, 

of the radical vowel. 

4. The conj. in particular combines throughout the vowels m 
and 0) with the terminations of the principal tenses instead of the 
final vowels of the tenses of the indie. The conj. of the present 
(act. and j>a.w.) of the usual conjugation, (see rvirrco,) may 
therefore be learned from the following rule : — 

Wherever the indie, has, o, oc;, a;, the conj. has od : 
Where the indie, has s, et, */), the conj. has ^ or n^. 
Hence Ind. rvitrcu^ o/xgv, oi;(t<v, o/xat, &c. 

Conj. rvvru, cofjiey, cuffiv, uyt^i^ &C« 

Ind. rvvrsrsj era*, &C. 

Conj. rv^rnre, ajT^t, &c. 

* Thus, for instance, the opt. even of principal tenses always has w in the third 
person of the ducUy and in the passive constantly rs in the third person sing, and pi. 
(J 87. Obs.5.) „ ' r 9 r 
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Ind. rvirrsi^j ei, n, &c. 

Conj. rvvreif, V^V^ ^^• 
The conjunctives of the difTerent tenses and conjugations are all 
without exception analogous to the conjunctive of the present of 
the usual conjugation. 

5. The characteristic letter of the optative is t : it coalesces 
into a diphthong with the preceding vowel, (whether radical or 
connective,) which diphthong continues the same through all 
numbers and persons. The termination of the first person in the 
active is either /xt or tjv, (as rvvroifxi, Ti&s/ojv,) and in the last in- 
stance this 7) continues along with the diphthong in all the other 
terminations : oifjn^ oif, oi^ &c. — e/oov, e/ojf, sin, e/ajtrav, &c. In the 
passive the diphthong is immediately before the historical termi- 
nation, (rtrffroi'fJLyiv, Ti&et-TO, &c.) 

6. The imper, has a second and third person in all the num- 
bers ; its terminations in all tenses are — 

2. 3. 2. 3. 2. 3. 

Act. sing. . . , tw, du4il, tov, rcwv, pi. rsy rwaav or vtmv. 

pass. sing, ((to,) . aQa;, dual, erfiov, a6wy, pi. (tSs, adoftjav or a6cuv» 

7. The infin, has the following terminations : — 

act. EiVf or ai. 
pass. a^ai. 

8. All participles are adjectives of three terminations, and the 
fern, of course, (according to § 58. 2.) always follows the first 

decl. The masc. of the active has in the gen. vror, which gives 
/ or V for the nom. and ax for theyem., thus — 

ojy or ovff ovaa^ ov, as, oiacc, av, 

gen. ovros, gen. avror. 

gen, evros, gen. vvros. 

The participle of the perfect active deviates from this ; it always 
has 

WSf VlOLy 05", 

gen, oros. 
The participles of the passive voice all end in 

pt6vo5-, 00, ov. 
0&«. These terminations experience some modifications in their application ; they 
undergo a contraction not only in the contracted verbs, (§ 106.) but also in some 
parts of the usual conjugation, which are grounded iu contraction. See $ 95. 7* 
and 06f. I. 3. to§103. 
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§ 89. — Active, Passive^ and Middle Voice. 

1. The idea of a passive includes also the case, when the 
action, which I suffer, is inflicted or done hy myself. It may 
therefore be expressed hy the passive form, as versor in Latin 
does not merely signify * lam turned ahout, but also * / turn 
myself about' This meaning of the passioe is called the reflect 
tive * ; but the Greek goes still farther, and employs the passive 
voice in connections, where the verb has only a collateral rela- 
tion to the subject, (for instance, • I prepare a dwelling for my- 
self*) All these cases, which will be more fully explained in the 
Syntax, give the significatio media, and the passive, when it has 
this signification, is called medium, ^ the middle voice* 

2. With regard to their form we have already shewn the differ- 
ence between the passive and active voice, § 87. Each active 
tense is accordingly changed into its natural passive in the way, 
which we are going to point out here for the^r«^ persons of the 
indie, of all tenses. 



Active,, Passive. 
Jmperf ov, opttiv 

P.lusq. e<v, xe<y, ptoov 

Aor. { ''' r'*"" 



Active, Passive, 
Present, co, ofjiMi 

Perf. a, xa, (mou 

Fut. fi"' "T" 

3. The four following tenses of this natural jwwsiW, viz. 

the pres. and the imperf 

the perf, and the plusquamp, 
comprise the medial signification in all cases, where that medial 
signification occurs, so that through the connection or context 
alone we can discover whether they are of the passive or middle 
voice. But in the aor. and fut, the above natural passive is 
generally only a medium, or middle voice : the passive has a 
particular form for both these tenses, which have this peculiarity, 
that the aor., notwithstanding its passive signification, assumes the 
active form in its conjugation, whilst the future, formed from this 
aor,, goes again over to the passive form. 

Aor. pass. P""' Fut. pass. P'5ao/*«,, 

In contradistinction to these forms, the above natural passive of 
the fut. and aor. is called in grammar /uf. and aor. medii : 
^ Compare aboYQ the Note to § 74. 4* 
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FutmedJ".'^'' Aor.md. \ '.'1^'' 

But the four first tenses, which have only the natural passive form 
for both significations, and consequently should be called passivo" 
mediaj are simply denominated passiva in the theory of gramma- 
tical forms, and can only take the name of mediae when they 
have the medial signification in the context, that is to say in the 
Syntax. 

Obs, The medial or middle form of the aor, is omitted in all verbs, which have not 
such a medial signification ; it is the aor, pats, in S*}v or tiv, which assumes this 
signification in several verbs, (§ 136.) aiid therefore the medial form occurs only in 
a limited, though considerable, number of verbs. We begin, however, by oonsider- 
ing every Greek verb as perfect, and shall notice, farther on, which tenses are 
actually in use in each verb. 

4. The old Greek grammarians have in their grammars a com- 
plete medium^ or middle voice, in which the present and imperf, 
of the passive are given at length as tenses of the medium; but 
instead of letting them be followed by the perf. and plusq. p(iss,f 
which also have the double signification, they have a separate 

Perf. and plusq. vfiediiy 
the import of which is the following. 

5. The perf, act. has two different forms, each of which ends 
in a in the first person. The common form, as will be seen below, 
either aspirates the radical consonant, or introduces a x, (Xiyai 
"KiXzxa^ (fvu OTg(pi/xa,) the uncommon one does neither, {(p^vyoj 
zji<pevyac, laloo Se^yja.) In most instances the latter form, which 
differs so little from the other, really is the true practical perfect 
belonging to the regular pres. of the act., from which it is derived ; 
and in but few instances the present has a transitive, and this 
perfect an intrans. signification. (See § 113.) This anomaly of a 
small number of verbs ought not to have had any influence on 
the theory of the Greek verb in general ; yet because the intrans. 
signification is in some instances the same with the reflective sig- 
nification of the medium^ (as for instance, * / have frightened 
myself* ox ^ I am frightened^') and because both forms of the 
perf exist together in a few verbs, the old grammarians placed 
this perf with its dependent plusq, in the conjugation of the 
medium, though in every instance, where a verb has a medium, it 
is only 

the jper/; and plusq, pass., which have the true medial sig- 
nification along with the passive one. (See § 136.) 
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6. Modern grammarians have, therefore, abandoned this mis- 
leading method, and as the double formation of other tenses is 
marked by numbers in the theory of the Greek conjugation, 
§ 90. 1. they now call this more uncommon perf. and plusq. 

Per/, and plusq, secundum, 
but it occurs only in the active voice. The perfect of the passive 
is always made in a uniform way from both forms of the perfect 
of the active, 

§ 90.— Tenses, 

1. The Greek tenses partly have a double form, marked in 
grammar by the first and second, though this does not establish 
a difference in the signification. The perf has a double form 
only in the act, voice, (§ 89. 6.) but the futures and aorists have 
double forms in the active, passive, and middle voice. 

2. The passive has besides a peculiar /wf. 3, or what is called 
paulopostfut, which takes the reduplication o{ the perfect, (§ 99.) 
See Syntax, § 138. 

3. All the tenses of the Greek verb are distributed or classed in 
the following table under the head of what is more correctly called 
the active, passive, and middle voice. 

This table notices the augments and terminations of the first 
person. The strong line is the space left for the root of the verb, 
the small one in front for the initial letter repeated in the aug^ 
ment. The sp. asper over the termination denotes the aspiration 
of the preceding consonant. 





Act. 


Pass. 


Med. 


Pres. 


ft; 


— opta* 


as in the pass. 


Imperf 


g — OV 


e— o/xy}v 




Perf 1. 
Plusq, 1. 


-£ — a or xa 


-E — /xai 




e-6 — Biy or xetv 


e-s — pMiv 




Perf 2. 
Plusq. 2. 


e — a 






6-6 g<V 






Fut 1. 


— ffCO 


— dviffOfMat 


-*- ffoptai 


Aor. 1. 


g ffo, 


g — dm 


E (TflCptajV 


Fut. 2. 


— 6j 


— inaoiJLai 


OVf^M 


Aor.i. 


S OV 


S YiV 


e — opt-jQv 


Fut. 3. 


wanting 


-6 — (Topcat 


wanting. 



4. The manner of combining these terminations of the tenses 
with the root of different verbs requires a particular explanation, 
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called the theory of the formation of the f^inses, previous to which 
we have to state what is called in grammar the characteristic of the 
verb, and the theme of the verb. 

§ 91. — Characteristic of the Verb. 

1. The letter, immediately preceding the principal vowel of the 
termination of a tense, is called the characteristic, (distinctive 
mark,) of that tense. Thus, for instance, in the above tables is the 
characteristic of the /m^. 1. and of the aor, 1. in the act. and med. 

2. But that letter, which remains at the end of the root of the 
verb, after having rejected all which serves merely for the termi- 
nations of the inflections, is more particularly the characteristic 
of the verb. On rejecting, for instance, the m of the present, we 
find that the letter, or twD letters, which precede the eu, constitute 
the characteristic of that verb, ex. gr. in Xey-o/ the y, in (fovBifM 
the ev. 

Obs. The question is not here about the etymological root of the verb, which in 
^•nvi is the syllabic ^^y, but about the radical letters of the verb, (compare the Note 
to § 39.) to which it/ belongs. Thus in ^Asat, r/^aAr, it is i and «, not X and ^, 
which are the true characteristia. Verbs, of whteh the characterislic is a vowel, 
are called verba pura. See § 27' 1. 

§ 92.— Double Themes. 

1. In Greek, as in Latin, the present is considered as the 
principal tense, that is to say, the tense, which serves for the 
formation of all the other tenses. This process is easy in most 
verbs, since, on rejecting the a;, we find the root and characteristic 
of the verb, which are the basis, on which all the other forms of 
the verb are built. 

2. But in many verbs, that which remains after rejecting the m 
of the present, is not to be immediately taken for the pure root 
of thQ verb ; for on stripping other tenses of the same verb of 
their peculiar terminations and augments, we find a root left, 
which is more or less different from the root of the present, so that 
we must discriminate which form of root is the primitive one. 

3. This difference consists in one part of these verbs merely in 
the vowel, and chiefly in the alteration of the three short vowels 
6, a, o. As there is nothing in simple vowels why one should be 
considered as the radical vowel preferably to the other, the vowel 
of the present tense is, for uniformity's sake, considered as the 
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radical vowel, as, for instance, in rpi<poj, krpi(pniy rirpo^cc^ exactly 
like cleave, clave, cloven^ in English. 

4. But the root of the verb in the present tense is in many 
verbs of a lengthened and fuller form, partly through a long vowel, 
or through a diphthong, whilst the other tenses have a short 
vowel, and partly through a greater number and variety of con- 
sonants ; ex. gr» XbItcoj sXittov, rmca eraxi^v, ^ikXco e^aXoii, rvvrof 
iTi/zrnv, rdffaGj Iraiyajv. There is even a considerable number of 
verbs, of which the present oflfers a still greater variety, and some- 
times an additional syllable, as Xayifiavcu, where the root is X«/x/3av, 
whilst other tenses i'Xa^ov, X7i\]/o/x«i, make the root Xa/3, 'Kvifi, This 
is the principle, on which the present tense of a verb frequently 
appears in a fuller form than other tenses of the same verb. 

5. It is^ no doubt, more natural and easier to adopt the simple 
root rather than the fundamental one, but as it would disturb the 
uniformity of the grammatical process, if the present of such 
verbs were derived from other tenses, grammarians have intro- 
duced the following theory. As there are verbs with double 
forms of the present^ one simple and the other fuller, for instance, 
XsiVo; and XifjiTrdvajf eSo; and h^ioj, one of which generally is less 
used or even obsolete, we assume for tenses not analogous with 
the present, another disused verbal form, and give to it the form 
of a present tense for grammatical purposes ; for instance, eKafiov 
is considered as coming from a disused pres, Kd^oj or Xri^co, and 
such imaginary or supplementary forms of presents are printed 
in grammars in capital or initial letters and without any accent, 
AABfi, to point them out as not being in use. (See the second 
prefatory remark to the List of Anomalous Verbs.) 

6. Any present tense, whether in use or obsolete, '^hich serves 
for the formation of other parts of the verb, is called a theme, 
^ifjt.a, and any verb, which requires a supplementary verbal form 
along with its real present tense, is said to have a double theme. 
The characteristic of the simple theme in contradistinction to 
Other forms, where it is not easily recognised, is called the pure 
characteristic of the verb ; as 7 in the theme TArXl in contradis- 
tinction to the a<j in ri<j<soj^. 

7. This plurality of forms in one and the same verb is pro- 
perly an anomaly ; hence the annexed List of Anomalous Verbs 

* To avoid too great an accumulation of such themes, this Grammar, ixi8t«ad of 
noticing disused themes in 0, simply states the root, TXn, TAr, &Ct 
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mostly contains verbs of that kind. But when the difference 
between the usual theme, and obsolete or imaginary one, is not 
very great, or common to several verbs, which have the same 
characteristic in the usual present tense, it is considered merely 
as a variety of the usual conjugation, that the anomalous one 
may not be needlessly increased. 

8. We reckon here chiefly verbs, of which the pure cha- 
racteristic in their usual present tense is disfigured by the intro* 
duction or change of a letter. They are of three sorts : — 

1.) In verbs with the characteristic wr, the t is a strength- 
ening addition; their pure characteristic is one of the 
labials /3> w, (p, (compare § 20») ex. gr, 

xqvTrreo^ rvvrat^ piTru, 

KPTBfi, TYnft, PA*^. 
2.) Most verbs with j<r or rr have as pure characteristic one 
of the palatal letters 7, x, % : for instance — 

Wgfl^tr^TO;, (Pp'KTffWj ^7i(T(T&)y 

nPArn, <i>piKa BHxa 

in some few it is also a lingual letter. See Obs. 2-4. 
3.) Most verbs with ^, {Dor. (rS,) have J for their pure cha* 
racteristic ; as — 

but several have also 7, as — 

'". All these verbs retain the fuller form and impure characteristic 
only in the present and imperf. of the act and pass, voice ; the 
rest of the tenses are derived from the simpler theme. But for 
the sake of brevity and uniformity we grammatically treat the two 
themes as one conjugation, and consider the matter, as if, for 
instance in rtyxpa;, rwilsj and the like, the r of the pres, rvitrcu 
had been rejected, or as if ^, and not the pure characteristic J, 
had been dropped before the a in ^pdacu, (fut of f^dH^co.) 

9. To these verbs must be added those, which in the present 
tense barely differ in quantity, the pure characteristic being 
doubled in the present, which in common language is done only 
with the X, as ^dWcif 6/3aXoy, ariXkM ariKoj hraXny, or the pre$. 
tense having, instead of the short vowel of the other tenses, a 
diphthong or long vowel ; as XeiW Xu^^af eXisroy, rmcj rio^w ercbcnvy 
(focivoj ^(^cvw Txsii^ctyyLay (fsvyco ^su}^oj s^vyov. They, too, have a simple 
theme^ as BAAO, AIIIXI, <I>Trii, (Lat. /ugio^) etc.: but such 
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trifling differences are not sufficient to throw these verbs out of 
the usual grammatical method^ which considers the present tense 
as a basis ; hence they are stated below, among the regular con- 
jugations, as mere abbreviations of the root of their present tense. 
Obt. 1. Verbs in ^, with the simple characteristic ly exceed the others in number 
less by their primitives, as x'^Z'^^ TC^^^t K'f^h ^x'*^**} ^^^^ ^V ^^^ multitude of 
derivatives in iia and a^v, which follow the same conjugation. To the charac- 
teristic y belong all verbs denoting a call or iouml, as «(a^«>, ^nveiiu^ f^'i^y olfM^ety 
&c. with a few others, of which we meet in prose with 

and some, which are fluctuating between the two formations ; see the Anom, mfiri.^ott 
irai^t^, ^aeraJ^ti, wgrtt^v ^. We even find in some other verbs the pure characteristic 
to be yy» See the Anom. <rX«{«>, xXei^ttf ^'aXtr/^Ar, fut, irXtiy^Vj &c. 

Obs. 2. The simple characteristic of some verbs in 0*0* or rr is not one of the 
palatals, but Unguals, and hence follows the analogy of those with {[, as 

irX<M'0'*>, ir»99tt, nerU^ty fikirrvj fi^ecf^v, wa^vv^ XtM'0'*>, ifAa^^Vy l^io'SM, 
xt^v^stty Xi^erofiteu, vttt^tfJMi^ 

(Jut, wxi^uj &c.) and two are fluctuating : see the Anom, A^v^^Mf vdfo'af. 

Obt. 3. Some verbs have the present tense indifferently with { or rr, but follow- 
only one of these double presents in the rest of their tenses; as in particular, ^^arm 
or f^uiv, (to kilif 4ia]f,) fut, ^pdlQoit, &c and a^fAo^an or k^fiirrv^ (to join^ /?/,) fut, 
a^fii^v^ &C. 

Ohs. 4. It will be stated, § 95. Obs, 2. that the Doric dialect has a palatal letter 
in some tenses of the verbs, of which the characteristic is a lingual. 

Obs, 5. We have remarked above, in general, that the characteristic wr always 
contains one of the three mutes of the labial organ, and tf***, rr, either a palatal, or 
(according to Obs, 2.) a lingual. But which letter it be, is generally indifferent : we 
shall see below that most verbs are used only in those tenses, (fut, 1. aor, 1. perf, 1.) 
which must also change this pure characteristic according to the general rules, 
(§ 16. &c.) and the three mutes constantly in the same way. For instance, the 
fut, fin^M merely shews that the pure characteristic of the verb fiwu is a palatal 
letter, but does not indicate which palatal it is. This may indeed be inferred in 
these instances from other kindred words *, but as it is of no importance with 
regard to inflection, all those verbs, of which the pure characteristic does not appear 
from the conjugation itself, may be considered, if they be with frr, as having the 
characteristic tr, and if with ga^ or rr, as having either the characteristic 7, or (those 

^ It is obvious that in most of these verbs we cannot suppose the real original 
characteristic to have been y, but that the anxiety to avoid the meeting of «*, (frt* 
ff^iif, fiMraMg,) caused many verbs in /{*>, a^tt, to assume the other form. See 
Obs. 6. 

' Thus in the above example (in^o'at, (to cough,^ the radical letter has been asserted 
to be ;^ from the subst. jSn|, (cough,) gen. ^x^f* Again in veXn^^vt (to form, fashion^ 
the radical S may be iuiferred from such subst. as t^rvc^Xa^sf, (maker of ovens,) But 
the inference is not always safe, because the radical letter in such derivations fre- 
quently is different without any apparent cause; for instance, aor. pass. Ix^vfiyiy, 
adv, x^v^et, adj, xfv(pM(. This and similar instances shew, what was indeed to be 
expected, that the radical letter is not always steady, but frequently fluctuating, as 
in English, to weave and webster, in German, decken, ^ to cover, and ein dach, * roof,* 
Yet in most cases there is a correspondence between the verbal and nominal forms, 
and in doubtful cases the grammarian is warranted in considering the simple vowel 
of a verb as its radical letter^ or pure characteristic. 
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of Oh, 2.) the characteristic }, which is grounded in the kindred termination {[. We 
therefore have only to notice the few verbs, which really shew, in any of their tenses^ 
another letter than any of those, which we have mentioned, as their pure charac- 
teristic. They are 
a.) With *r, 

jSXftirrAr, x^vwTM, pure characteristic (i, 

(ixifrVf feittTV) S«{rT*>, ^xi^ruy psfrrM, ^^uirrVf — ^. 
b.) With ff, TT, only the Anom, ^^irstf^ny Anom, kUg«fAM^-^r : and 

M^wV*'**— a, (§98. Obi. 6.) 
Obi* 6. But we cannot repeat too often that in all this we do not mean to assert 
etymological truths but grammatical analogy. Though such formations as ^r^i^ti 
iriir^ayet, xXayytt xXay^, can hardly be accounted for otherwise than by assuming 
an older form, it would yet be absurd to pretend that derivative verbs like akka^rtt, 
X^C'i*'* came from an old form in y»f and ^u ; the former, however, really has an 
aor. 2. pais, aXXay^veu, and the other the Ionic 3 pen, pi, of the perf, pan, 
xix^t^i^rcct. It is rather evident that other verbs have been formed after the 
analogy of those, which previously existed in the language. But to draw the line 
is impossible ; at least it would needlessly complicate the statement of grammatical 
principles. It is far better to bring all the verbs, which agree in that kind of for- 
mation, under one point of view ; and it may be supposed that several of the simple 
themes have actually been formerly in existence, (this supposition is, indeed, conr 
firmed by verbs of that kind occurring in the old poets, such as ^Xaj3*r, x.iT$f*tti, 
^v^« for l^v^iUf o^v^f for l^vff^ot, and others^) and that in the progress of the 
language other verbs were formed on the analogy of similar roots. 

Obi, 7* The modes of strengthening the praent tense, not comprised in this See* 
tUm, especially the lengthening of some praent tenses with -w and 'd$ty are re- 
viewed beloT» in § 112. as belonging to the anomaly of the verb. 



§ 93. — Formationof the Tenses. 

1. The annection of the terminations of the tenses, as stated in 
§ 90, is not always a straightforward operation, but frequently in- 
fluenced by euphony, and when the characteristic of the verb does 
not harmonise with those terminations, it necessitates changes 
and differences, besides other peculiarities in the usual language. 

2. It is, therefore, of importance to know which tenses are de- 
rived one from the other, or agreeing with each other. Some 
tenses, connected in signification, are evidently derived one from 
the other ; ex. gr. the imperf. from the pres, tense, KnAplusquamp. 
andyu^. 3. from the per/*. 

3. Of other tenses it cannot be properly affirmed that they are 
derived one from the other ; but as they agree more or less in 
their derivation from the common root of the verb, grammar 
considers them, for the convenience of the learner, partly as 
derived from each other, {ex. gr* the aor. 1. in aoi, from the fut. 
in <j(a^) and partly as exhibiting an example, which serves to point 

K 
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out once for all in one tense what else would require to be re* 
peated in each tense. 

4. The tenses are accordingly classed in the following three 
series, in the order in which they are derived from each other in 
the generality of verbs, or stated in the grammar :— 

I. Pres* and imperf, act and paw. 
II. Fut and aor. 1 act. and med, 

Perf. and plusq, 1. along with perf, and plusq. pass. 

and fut 3. 
Aor. VLudJut, 1. pass* 
III. Fut and aor. 2. act and med. 
Aor. and fut 2. pa^s. 
Perf and pliisq. 2. 

And though one of these tenses may not be used in a verb, yet 
grammar states it to serve as a uniform basis for others actually 
in use. 

6. Any change, which the verb undergoes in one tense of the 
first series, applies also to the following tenses» unless there bt 
particular rules and exceptions. 

Obi. That, in which the tenses of each of the three series agree, chiefiy^ consists 
in this : — 

The tenses of the first series never change the real root of the real present 
tense of the act. voice ; and if, (according to the jHreceding §,) that present 
tense is of a lengthened or full form, that form takes place in the whole 
series, whilst the second series in most instances, and the third in aH, is 
derived from the simple or imaginary form. 

The second series comprises all the terminations, by which the characteristic 
of the verb is in most instances changed, especially through the additioa 
of a consonant in the termination. 

But the third series constantly retains the characteristic of the verb unchanged, 
and only alters the root at times. This series alone shews the pure cha- 
racteristic of the verb, if there be a lengthened or full form In the first, 
whilst in the second series, when it is, for instance, a palatal lett#r, we 
can only recognise one of the palatals, but cannot know which it is. 

§ 94. 
1. The formation of the tensest^ and their differenced among 
themselves^ are pointed out for each tense in only one of its forms^ 
which always is the first person of the indie. AH the other per- 
sonal and modal forms are conjugated alike in all verbs, as soon 
as ihsii first person is known, as will be seen below in the JMH 
rudigms, (compared with §§ 87. 88.) 
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Obt, Onlf iHe per/, ptus, i» of «nch a nature, that its fonnation mait be Itudied 
in its several modal and personal terminations ; see } 98. 

2. Several tenses are formed in a manner so simple and con* 
stantly uniform, that they are easily known from the examples 
below. We will only previously state those of the usual con- 
jugation in a; : — 

I.) The present cu gives the imperf, ov^-^v^crcj, %rv7rrov. 
2.) Every tense in oj is in the pass, ofxaL Thus the pres. at 

gives the pres. of the pass, rvvrcu, rvfsroiMU : and XheJuU 

the fat. med. tiaI/<w, rir^ofMii. The § 95. ?• shews that 

ihefut. 2. or circumfleamm in £, med. -ot;piat, is comprised 

in this rule. 
3.) Every tense in ov is in the pass, ofjunif. Thus the imperf. 

ov gives the imperf. pass, 'irwrov^ srtmrofjtmv : and the 

aor, 2. the aor. 2. med, btuttov, erwofxiny, 
4.) The aor. 1. med, annexes merely thci syllable f/^inv to the 

aor. 1. 'iru^a^ Brv^/ociJ^m. 
5.) The perf. always gives the plusquamp. in the act* voice 

by changing oc into siy — rirv(pac9 krerv(peiv : and in the pass. 

by changing /xai into pi9]v — rirvf^iJiai^ hr^rvyumi* See about 

the other persons of the plmquamp. pass, in particular 

§98. 
6.) Both forms of the aor. pass, give the fut pass, by 

changing w into 'iaofAou — irvfimf and iruvriv — rt/f Soj^o- 

The rest of the tenses require particular rules. 

§ 95. — Futurum AcHvit 

1. The principal form of the fut in Greek is the termination 
9t^4 It occurs in by far the greatest number of verbs^ and is oil 
that account called ^f. 1., ex» gr. 

■ tsaiw, fut* tjavffw. 

2. When the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, it causes 
the changes usually connected with <r, ex, gr. 

Xiya;, wKixco^ revxca, fut. Xe^, wXiJ^etf, nil^f 

&X//3tt>, XsiTTOff ypd^cjf &X/\pa;, Xg/vJ/a;, ypay^df, 

(t^Et/^o;, vjei^atp zjip^of, a*mv<JOJ, ^e/jo;, 'csipooitt 

Obs, 1. When tlie characteristic of the yerb is a lingual letter preceded hy f, » 
diange takes place before the 0- of the fut. according to ^ 25. 4« But the case is el 
Bare ooGVjrrtBoe; it is mott dittinet in rriy^/w/. gmUm. Seealtotb* ^^tnouk wi^x^, 
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3. The verbs in itr, (tt, or rr^ and ^, having the pure character- 
istic, (according to § 92.) change itr into >]/, <7(t [rr) into ?, and ^ 
into (T, ex. gr. 

rimrwy (TTHfi,) ri/xj/ct;, 

\imrWi (PAOfi,). pai>i/ca, 

rxasoj, (TAFil,) ra^o;, 

(p^a^w, (OP A Ail,) <p/)i(Ta/, 

and in rarer instances (§ 92. with the Obs.) ^ is changed into ?, 
and aa {rr) into ff, ej!, gfr. 

x^^^o;, (KPArn,) >c§^§^, 

wXadffft;, fnAA©f2,) wXoc(rft;. 

4. When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, (verba pura^ 
§ 91. Obs,) the syllable, which precedes the termination (to;, is 
generally long, let its quantity in the present tense be what it 
may *, ex. gr, 

riwj (r,)' rl<5&», (T,) 

and consequently e and o become oo and a;, ex. ^r . 

See the exceptions in the Obs. 3. 4. 

5. The characteristic a is changed into oi in the fat. except 
when the vowels e, <, or an jp precede, in which cases the « in the 
/fa^. is long* ex.gr. 

rtfjudoif, ^Trccrdw^ rifAYiaaf, d<xrQcr'in(Tcjf 

^oacoff kyyucHcj, /SoTjo-ft;, eyyvrKJOtf^ 

edwy (JLsiitdot)^ edffco^ fjt,si^taiffC0f (a,) 

ipiofy (fcopdcoy iqiffco^ ^copiffw^ (a^) 

See the exceptions in the Obs. 6. 7. 

6. But the penultima of futures in d^coy {<seu^ vaca^ is always 
short, when they come from verbs in ^, or a<jy rr, ex. gr. in (ppdtxaty 
liiciauy vofAiffcu, KKvffw, coming from (pqd^of^ Sixa^o^, vopt/^o;, kXvI^oj l 
and in zsXdaa;, zsrlffof, from vsXdaffco, zsriaaou *. 

Obi. 2. The Doric dialect has | instead of ••, (in the/w/. and aor. 1.) not only in 
most verbs with 5, ex. gr. xafti^v, h»a^, from *tf/*/^«, hxeiiat, but also in verbs, which 

^ ITie probable reason of it is stated in the Oba. 16. 
Tiat is taken here in its usual quantity, though Homer uses it also as long. 

' Compare the analogous rules of the first decl. & 34. 2. and of the /em. in adjec- 
tives, § 60. 2. • 

* The vowel in all these verbs is short by itself, and not lengthened in the /•</.,• 
•were it long by itself, it would continue so in the/w/., as it does in x^ri^Vf x^V^^' 
Whether verbs like nvat^^tt, vT^^afun or ui^g'gfMu, actually made xf/i^i, vUefiect, vu^tfuu, 
in thefut., a9 is generally aseomed, is not absolutely decided. See Buttm. Compiete 
Or, Gr, 
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have ft Towel before the t in the preseni tense, but chiefly, 6n]y when the vowel la 
the usual /W/. is short ; ex, gr, iyika^t* (See Ob», 3.) The Dorians have, however, 
the common form along with this, and use both indifferently in, verses according td 
the exigency of the metre '• 

Obi. 3. Several verbs, of which the characteristic is a short vowel, keep this 
vowel unchanged in the fut, especially, 

ytXatit, ;^aX^, 0X«a>, xkeiv, (to brcdk^ ^xuM^fut. ytX&^i^ &C. 
ikw, u^KUtj Ifiutf xakia/, rtki*/, ^fw, ^f*r, r^Uf, tcthUfiuu, MUfJMti 
fut, ixWt/y iu^^tfMHj &C. 

itwUf itfva^f i\.xuv, fM^uety itrvi, fut, «yvrw, &C. 
and some poetical verbs, («0rt*», vuxUtj I^va^, ravvu,) as well as a few rare and obfO- 
lete themes, from which the tenses of some anomalous verbs are derived, as tM^Wtt 
M^tftA^a/j Ikaa-vj &c. The quantity of the prea, tense of the verbs in vat belonging to 
this class, is yet unfixed, though on the whole it may be assumed to be short ; all 
the other verbs, which have v^v in the fut., are partly long, partly undetermined in 
the present tense : see § 7* Obs. 10. 

Obi. 4. Some verbs are fluctuating between the two formations, partly in the fut, 
itself, and partly in the tenses derived from it, (according to § 93. 4.) which are 
the following : 

«m*r, (to praise,) fut, xtn^at, aor, ^n^a, perf.pais. fvfifMttf aor* l.p* ^vi^n^i 

(EpiCf uUn^tf Hvti^et') 
it§Biv, (to desire,) fut. tta^Ut and wi, perf. itt9ra^nMt, pats, nfiusf 

aor. \.p. Wa^i^^nv* 
^fof, (to tie, bind,) fut. }n^ea, perf ^ih^a, pats. tfMn, aor, 1. p. Hi^m* 
ui^iv, (to take,) fut, ai^Ytrat, perf. pass. ^^fi/Aus, aor, 1. p. ^fi^m* 
See also the Anom. yufiiat, ^rt^ut, tv^i^xat, vifut, and PEO under t iVi 7y. To these must 
be added some disyllabic verbs in 6at, wa», which shorten the v again in the perf, 
and aor. 1. pasa.f though with the Attics even the v of the present tense is long: 
perf. pass. \iXvfMci, aor. 1. pass, ixv^v, i^v^f, IrvBmy with a short v, 
perf act. kiXvxa, ri^vxet, or ^sJi/**^. 
Obs. 5. All verbs, which retain the short vowel in the fut., may in non-Attic 
poetry double the r in both the fut, and the aor,: as rixWAr, ixa/4.t^^$, ^ixu^^m, iyif 

Obs. 6. The verb &x^aaia/Atu, (to hear,) has itx^ai^afuu contrary to the analogy of 
^mU, «A«a«, fut. n^*t, and xi»^ Xi*^f^*h ^^ Xi^^"* ^* contrary to the analogy of 

\aut, mtat. 

Obs. 7* I'hat the lonians have in verbs, which usually make their tenses with a 

• The instances are more rare, when this form, 1. takes place also with the long 
vowel, as inxil^if, and, 2. passes over to other tenses, as iXvylx^w, (for 'iv^nv from 
^uyi^at,) in Theocr. It is, however, evident that this Dorism was a partial practice^ 
which gradually went over from the verbs, in which the radical letter is a palataL 
into otiier verbs by a specious analogy. We have in Obs. 8. a perfectly similar and 
unquestionable instance with the Doric «. 

• The verbs itwai, (to accomp/ish,) and «^i/A>, (to draw up water,) have in the preu 
tense an Attic collateral form avvre^, a^vru, 

7 Compare also some verbal nouns of the disyllabic verbs in m and vat^ as ^v0h$ 
vl^ts, irSras, ^vrns- See below, § 119. Obs. 2. 5.7* 

• That in some of our editions, (especially in the old ones,) verbs, which never 
have a short vowel, are written with a double »*, to shew their quantity, offends 
against correctness. Yet there are verbs, in which the point has always been dis* 
puted, and still is partly so ; as in S^v^emm, (to preserve,) in ^nri^ruraj &o. 
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long «, an « instead of thii long », (as M^»,u»i^ it*^4retj) and the Bopians, en tke 
eontrary, instead of the « in verbs in dm always », (rifAActj Ifiiifm,) follows of eeurse 
from the general principles stated § 27* Obs, 5. 7> Only lii has in all the dialeets 

' Oba. 8. But the Dorians also frequently introdueed » in the eenjugation of verbs 
in ut, as ^iXd^M, '^dvets, Wow^n, from ^tUvy )t*>, itwim. It is particularly frequent in 
the later Doric writers. 

Obi, 9. The following six verbs, 

«rXi«, / navigate, Wttt, I blow, fiet, I twim, 

^Mylrunj fienf JJlow, x***, I pour, 

have in thefut, or at least in its derivatives iv^ e^.^r. wXtv^t/im, tmtv0m, x*^f*^ ^^* 
mad the two following, 

»«/«, / bum, »>MUt, I we^p, 

the primitive form of which, peculiarly retained by the Attics, is mU, nXAu, with #, 
kave mo : xui^v, tf«x«i;^», &c. See the Anom, 

Oh, 10. That several verbs in a> have ^am in they«/., is noticed below in § 112. i. 

7. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic /tifwre*, which have a short 
vowel before the final syllable awy viz. 9 a, b, t, are susceptible of 
a collateral form, which, rather peculiar to the Attics, is usually 
called 

Futufum AtticufBu 
The instances of this kind are all agreed in this^ that the (t is 
dropped, and that the final syllable becomes a circumflexed or 
(xuitracted termination. This is effected in two ways, 

8. In the verbs, of which the future ends in dffw or ^5*^, the two 
vowels doj or go;, after having dropped the cr, are contracted, and 
the same contraction takes place in the other persons, according 
to the general laws of contraction, so that these yti^wre* are con- 
jugated exactly like the present tense of the contracted verbs in 
fw and ioj, as will be seen hereafter. But here, too, the lonians 
leave the form ew, ht^, uncontracted ; ex, gr, 

^ifidl^w,/. ^i^dffcj, (fii^ioj, ^ifidsis, &c. not in use,) fut. Atl 

fit^Wf ^Sj §t, pi. ftJpoev, are, cjtn, (v,) 
re\ia;,f. reXeW, Ion. again rsXiw, r^xUiSyfutAtt.reku^ets, 
eT, pi, ovf^evy sTref ,ou(ti, (v,) 
with which the fut med, likewise agrees, Hfio^t, ^, &c. oiJpww, sT, 
$cc. Compare the present tense of the verba contracta in the 
active and passive voice, § 105. with the Obs, 

9. No contraction of the vowels can take place in the fuf, in 
«W after the <r has been dropped, but the second vowel w alone 

' |t is remarkable that all the six verbs denote a flowing oorroat'like motion. 
See th«m all in the list of 4nom. Fwht, especially on aeeoont of the non-Attie eon- 
jogation of j^ mvd th« guit^ uauiual one af;^i« with h^ 
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takes the circumflexy and they are then conjugated like the con- 
tracted verbs in iaj, oj, ex. gr, 

KOf^il^af, f. Ko/AiW, (-/ft/,) fut. Att. ytofMii^y /eTr, ibX, 
pi. ioy/x-ev, isTre, iov<n, (v,) med. xo/xioD/xat, ibT, leXrxi, &C. 

Obs. 11. This fut, Att, thus has its first foundation in the Ionic dialect, to whidi 
the dropping of the v between the two vowels is peculiar. See above, § 28. Qbs, 4. 
and compare Obs. III. 2. to § 103. The Attic dialect afterwards contracted the two 
vowels, whenever it could be done, and something analogous was remarked in the 
verbs in ivu. 

Obi. 12. We have instances of a. fut, in m in this resolved form : riXsii, //. 3. 415, 
xc^Uis, y. 831, for Ko^iffus* See the Anom. Kcpivwftt, But the form £, ag, like th« 
corresponding pres. tense of the verba contracta, is not resolved by the lonians, 
(Herod. Ji«f », ix^y, IXa;*,) but the Epics have the lengthened form, (Homer, x^$fA9», 
IXma, 9rt^de^v, like the present tenses of § 105, Obs, 10. The instances, however, of 
both the resolved and contracted form are not frequent. The most uncommon itre 
those verbs, in which the usual present itself ends in iu and mi : rtkiat, rtXSi fut, 
nXiuj (Homer j) rtXsi, (Plato Protag, 331.) xuXiw.^ kuXu, fut, xaXtr^'St, (Demosth. 
Lept. 6.) xetXwvruSi (Xenoph. Hell. 6, 3, 2.) for xetXiffovras. See likewise the Anom, 
xSen' No change can take place in most iustances, that is to say, either when the 
fut. ffu comes from a pres. in ei^u, {ex, gr, hx^v for ^ixd^uv, of lixdZ^j j3/jS^, Plato 
Ph<pdr, 7. for /3v/3«^«, &c.) or when the simple present tense in iv and dai is obio- 
lete, (ear. ^r. afA^sH, aftpurtj for xfi^iUu, &c. of AM*IEft :) see below hvfffiu, J 96., 
and xo^ius above ; ffxilZ for ^xiheifftif see the Anom. axt^eivvvfAi and others. To th|9 
Obs, belongs also the fut, of some verbs in vuf which is like the pres* See the Anom* 
lf>Uf^, recvva/, 

Obs. 13. The long vowel, especially the a» in the futures in «<r«, is very seldom 
shortened so as to admit this contraction ; ex. gr, l^nftevTi for l^r^fftrt, olxnohrfii 
for o\xue!nfovra.s^ Thuc. 3, 58. 6, 23. (See about this and some doubtful similar in- 
stances, Buttm. Complete Or. Or., § 95. Obs. 16. with the Note.) 

Obs. 14. In the verbs in i^of the fut. in /at, really is more in use than the regular 
form in <Va» : it also occurs with the lonians, but never in the resolved form, ex.fr. 
ayXxiuff^xt, ^tcr^iitv, vofMovfttv, &c. in Herod, and Hippocr. 

10. The tense, which is called in grammar 

Fufurum Secundum, 
after having shortened the radical syllable, annexes in the Ionic 
dialect the termination ecu to the pure characteristic of the verb, 
and in the common language contracts it into &, conjugating it in 
both the act. and the medial voice according to the rules of con- 
tracted verbs, 

11. This fut occurs only in verbs, whose characteristic is 
X, pi, v^ .,,,^and which in general have not the future in ffw. We 

^shall treat of them in particular in § 101. Grammarians for- 
merly assumed a Jut 2. in all verbs even in those, in which it 
never was used, for the bare purpose of deriving from it the aor, 3., 
of which the formation will be shown in the following §. The 
jut 2. pass, stands in a very different predicament j for, as it it 
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derived, not only in grammar, but in the regular process of the 
language, from the aor. 2. pass, (see § 89. 3.) ifreally occurs in 
every verb, which has this aor., about which see below, § 100. 

Obs, 15. To bring all this under an analogous point of view, we take the termina* 
tion »•»>, (/«/. 1 .) for the basis. To this was prefixed i, either with or without any 
connecting vowel ; but the short form was preferred in common use, and t^M was 
iilso abbreviated into ««, eH, (fut. 2.) chiefly in the verbs, of which the characteristic 
is X, fAf y, ^. Whenever a short vowel of the root of the verb was placed before •»••», 
the two vowels coalesced, and the word was lengthened, Text, 4. 5. (^<xW, tUm.) 
But when such a short vowel was prefixed to ^uj {rtXi'O'etj y^^i -«'*»,) these forms 
remained unchanged, or the same purpose, which originated the fut, 2., produced in 
this instance the several forms of the fut. Att, 

Obs, 16. There are in the verbs with x, ^, », ^, a few exceptions respecting the 
fut, 1. in ffot, which will be stated below, and also instances, where the form of the 
fiit, 2. occurs without the characteristic X, ^, y, ^ ***. The instances are all of the 
middle voice, viz. 

futx^vi^eu, and along with it the fuller form, fiaxSf^fMn, whicKhas maintained 
itself, see Anom. fiMx^ftat '^, 

i^ovfMUf xecB^hv/Miif see Anom, t^ofAai, 

snwfMUf a form censured by the ancient critics, instead of the still more anoma* 
lous 9ri»fMttj (see Obs, 18.) from run, see Anom.^im, 
and there are a few poetical instances : rtKutr^at, Hom. ffymn. Fen, 127. froaa TEKn, 
(Anom, rUrv,) fia^tvfMu, (Dor. for ~ovfieti,) Theocr. 2, 60. from MHen, (Anom, /*»*- 
B&m. — ^The note to Inef in the Anom, AA, shews in what respect the Epic forms »f/Af« 
)«*r, belong hither. 

Obs, 17. The Dorians use tv instead of 6u in all circumflexed futures^ and in the 
contraction in general ; which contraction they have according to § 28. Obs. 6. in 
common with the lonians, whenever the latter use any : ex, gr, /3«XX«», fut, fiaxS, 
pi, fietkUfitfj /3«xiiy«i», compare § 106. Obs, 13. But the Dorians also circumflex the 
common fut, 1. in ••a*, and conjugate it as if it were a contraction of m, ex, gr. Tv^pvy 
fuyptvfitv, (for -ovfuvf) Tvy^iTrt, rv'^tdfi,eti, (for -tvfieHf) &c. and this form is more or 
less used in some verbs by Attic and other writers by the name of 

the Futurum Doricumy 
but merely as a/w/. of the middle voice, (compare § 100. 4.) and always with the Attic 
contraction *», ex, gr, pvyofjfiit, usual (ptv^ovfieu. See also among the Anom, itml^M, 
X^Z^'i i^y-euUf irXfAT, Si«, vsAT, ^TiTrat, 

IObs, 18. We meet with a very deviating form of a/«^ in flr^**/, / wiU drink, and 
t^»fimJLmU^t, which have the exact form of the pres. tense of the pass, voice of 
the simple themes, to which they belong, and about which see the Anom, irhu and 

" Exactly as in other verbs the aorists %xi»i iTrjt, &c. which correspond to those in 
>•» A*> h ei (UuXay %^nif(t.) It is very probable that just as this form of the aorist 
became more general in the Alexandrian dialect, (seethe Note to §96. 06*. 1.) 
futures of that kind got into use in some dialects without being admitted into the 



more polished ones. Hence the old method of stating 9, fut, 2. rvrSin theparadigm 

" These two futures^ as being the regular and Attic one, might be derived from 
the pres, tense fAetxt<»f*»h which was really in use among the lonians, but it is more 
conformable to analogy to suppose that this Ionic present tense was introduced by 
the very forms, which have the appearance of coming from it. That it was the same 
with xmXmt, will be shown in § 1 10. 11. 2., but as this present tense is alone in use, 
grammar must derive the fut, K»?.ifM from it. 
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§ 96. — Aor, I. and 2. Act. 

1. The aor. in a is called aor. 1. It ends either in aa, or 
sinoply in a. Whenever the fut ends in <tm, that is everywhere 
except in the verbs in X, ^x, v, p, the termination of the aor. 1. is 
tTQiy and it undergoes the same changes as we observed respecting 
(7ft;, for instance, 

riirrciff Ti/\J/ft;, — €TtAj/«, 

(piXgfli;, ^'^'J^^* """ €(p/X7)(y«, 

flrvefy, ^rvet/dw, — €grv6t/<T«, (see §95.065.9.) 

But in the verbs X, pi, v, /?, where the termination of the fut is 
not (Tft;, but ft/, the aor. 1. likewise does not end in <rx, but 
merely in a : the rules will be stated on treating of those verbs in 
§101. 

Obs, 1. A few anomalous verbs, though not verbs in X, fi, v, ^, make their aor. 1. 
in « instead of crtif for instance, x''^t '^X^' ^^ ^^ ^® ^nom. iuiMr, iiViTv, riMv, 
^Xl«/MM, letrUfiM, and ^yt^'xa under ^^w '. — ^With regard to the aor, I. In xa of some 
verbs in ^, {ex.gr. titxat^) see below the verbs in ^i. 

2. The aor. in v is called aor. 2. In the common conjugation 
it is the termination ov, which is added to the characteristic of 
the verb in the following manner : 

i.) the aor. 2. is always made from the simple theme and 
pure characteristic of the verb, whenever, (according to 
I 92.^ the latter has a lengthened form in its pres. 
tense ; 

ii.) it generally renders short the penultima of the present ; 

iii.) it partly changes the e of the radical syllable into a. 

3. By these changes alone the aor» 2. distinguishes itself from 
the imperf., and all verbs, in which none of these changes can 
take place, (as dquof, ypi^u, and the like,) or in which the bare 
quantity of the vowel would constitute the difference, have no 
aor. 2. a>ct. whatever *• 

4. Moreover it does not occur in any derivative verb, formed 
from other words with fixed terminations, as a^o;, /^a;, a/vft;, ivut 
sioff ootiy iui iu. 

' The Alexandrian dialect, (( 1. Obi. 10.) formed of several verbs, which com* 
mouly have only the aor. 2. In 0v, an aor, in «, ex. gr. <7^ for tT^v, iXtirmt 3. pt. for 
ixtrn^ and the like. See the Note to Ob*, 9. — Hence also some mediai forms of the 
aor. 2. are found in non-Attic writers fluctuating between « and «, for instance, 

f 0#»yTtf for i^^fVTfl. 

^ But they may form an aor, 2. pai$, ; for instance) iy^ti^nt. See below § 100. 
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5. Most verbs have the aor, 1., and but few, comparatively 
speaking, the aor. 2. In the grammar, however, the latter is set 
down in many verbs, which in reality have it not, because many 
verbs, though destitute of the aor. 2, act^ yet form the aor, 2. pass, 
on the same principles ; hence this formation is preferably shown 
;Oncc for all in the ax)r. 2. act, and the aor. 2. pass, is derived 
from it '. 

6. The changes and abbreviations of the characteristic and 
radical vowel of the pres. tense into the characteristic and vowel 
of the aor. 2., mentioned above 2.) are efiectcd in their several 
instances in the following manner : 

Characteristic 



'r« 


1. XX. 


Aor. 2. X 


j> 


f9 


^aXXw, sSakov 








f «■ 


99 


>» 


rvTrrcuy *srv7rov 


9> 


^r 


9> 


\^ 


99 


>> 


KqvTFro), ^sKpvfiov 








u 


i9 


9» 


pd,<jrra), *Bfp(x(pov 


99 


ffffy 


rr n 


y* 


99 


»J 


ri7(Tcu^ *6ra70V 




? 






» 


• • 


(ppdl^ej, *6$/)«Sov 


*♦ 


99 


M 


Jl 


Hpi^ojp Kxgayov 




a Vowel 










99 


0(1 


» 




» 


J' 


Trrcttpcff^ %vrapQv 


V' 


n 


>f 


i 


» 


'1 


X^S^o;, £Xadoy 








' r 


It 


J» 


XiiV(V, sXi^rov 


.99 


S( 


)f 


. 6 or 


i in 


the verbs X, p^, v, p, of which we 










treat § 90, 




51 


ev 


9t 


V 


yy 


» 


^et/yo;, %^vyov 



Obt. 2. The form of the aor. 2. bears the same relation to the simple theme a* the 
fmperf. to the pret, tense in use ; but distinguishes itself from the imperf. partly 
\j its aoriitie signification, (of which we treat in the Syntax^) and partly by having 
;t8 own moo(l$ and participles^ made after the form of the preteni. And there is 
this constant analogy, that the real imperf. of a verb always conforms itself exactly 
to its usua(l prea, tense, and that consequently a true aor. in the indie, differs from 
the usual imperf., and that in the other moodi it differs from the usual pres, tense. 
Hence^ for instance, tfy^fv necessarily is the imperf and y^fft the cot^tmetive 
present, &c. 

^ With regard to the aorists stated Text 6. as examples, the learner must be 
informed that the forms Urarov, i»^vfiav, ifpec^ovj trayof, never occur at all, or at least 
only in a very few passages, which on that account are suspected of being corrupted, 
(they should be 7r^«, tn^ee, &c.) they are stated here merely on account of the 
aor. 2. pass, (as M^n^, U^t/jSnv,) which is really in use. 

* Of the verbs, which in their ^9 conceal another radical letter than y, (§ 83.) 
which must of course re^ippear in the aor, 2., there is none but the poetical Xi^^B/tsUf 
lXirif$nu (869 Jnom.) which hM aa utist of that kind. 
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Oftf . B. Same imperfiBctt seem to form an exception to tliis general rale, and to 
be tuni9t8 at the fame time ; but on examining them more closely, we find that 
they all are, at least in practice, mere aoritta. Such are If «», (see § 109. f n^M),) and 
Iw^tAftvif^ ii^ifAft* (from t^fAtUy) I5<y4v, about which see the Anom, Homer has xkvt^ 
(to hear ;) its prei. tense is in use, yet txXvn always has the signification of the aor. 
Homer also frequently uses the imperf, of other verbs as aoritit, particularly for the 
sake of the metre ; but it would be very improper to consider as imperf. Usk^v, 
irtrfMif txi»*^f*«h ^^^ Bome others, of which the pret. tense occurs nowhere, and 
which of course are employed only as (wrists. That il'ret(p9*, iKx^Xxi y, and the like, 
are still more improperly considered as imperfects, appears from § 85. Obs» 2. with 
the Note*. 

Ohs, 4. The same analogy respecting the distinction of the aor, 2. from the imperf, 
obtains also in those verbs with double themes, which on account of their mere 
considerable deviations can only be noticed in the list of Anomalous Ferbs, as Xttft>- 
$dw, ifiecprdwf &c For in them too the aor. 2. is constantly the imperf. of the 
obsolete form, tXafitf, Hftofrav, from AABO, (AHBn,) ^AMAPra 

Ohs. 5. Hither belongs also the aor. of some verbs in iv and det. These termi- 
nations are not derivative in some verbs, but mere lengthened forms of the primitive 
simple one, (§92. Obs.T. and below, § 112.8.) of which the aor. 2. as xrtMtim 
txriMTavy yadm iyoof, (from KTTnft, TOft,)* has maintained itself as other tenses have 
maintained themselves in some verbs. (Compare the perf. 2. } 97. Obs. 4. and the 
mor. 1. in the Anom. yn/iit.) 

Obs. 6. l^e abbreviation of the penultlma, (Xn9-»t Jfx«3«y, pvyv t^vygf,) may also 
be justly considered as a return to the old form of the verb, which frequently, (as 
we have seen above, § 92.) had been lengthened only in the pres. tense. And even 
the change of t into » may be considered in that light, since we likewise find this a 
in the Ionic dialect in the pres. tense of some of these verbs, as r^Airvy rdfjtiw. But 

* The separation of the aor. 2. frqm the imperf might be historically accounted 
for in this way. The Greek language originally made no distinction between the 
signification of the aorist, and that of the imperf, and both historical praterites in 
f and «, (trvir»v or irv^ra*, and jfri/i/^s,) were probably formed for that mixed signi- 
fication without any distinction, just as the German and English languages have 
imperf. of one syllable and imperf in ed, {J find, found; I print, printed.) Hence 
the import of the aor. and imperf. is not fully distinguished one from the other in 
the oldest writers, (§ 137. Obs. 8.) But when the Greek language began to 
observe a marked difference between the signification of the aor., and that of the 
imperf, the latter gradually assumed the fixed form y, but the aor. did not on that 
account immediately confine itself to the form «. This form in many verbs was 
probably as unusual to the Greeks as / seed, failed, runned, is to an Englishman 
instead of / saw^ fell, ran. When, owing to the great variety of the Greek verbal 
forms, the pr^eterite in ov also acquired a double form, it may have been derived in 
a different manner from the same pres. tense, (tXurov, ski^ov,) or from an already 
existing double theme of the verb, (jfXa^y, iXeifAfi»yov,) the signification of the nor. 
would naturally be gradually attached to one of them ; but the inclination to attend 
to analogy would have the effect of confining the aor. to that form in y, which was 
farthest removed from the usual pres. tense ; and when later wants required the 
separation of the moods and participles, whidi originally had probably a common 
form with the pres, and preeterite, they were made partly for the aor. conformably 
to analogy, (from the form in et.,) and partly (for the form in ev^) recourse was had 
to the moods and the participles of the unusual pres. tense, which was likewise the 
basis of the indic.^ yet with some deviations in the accent, which the ear required in 
the injin. and participle, (X/a-wV, XivU^eu, Xi^Mv,) because they generally denote the 
past, and their terminations, uv, wBat, «v, remind us too distinctly of tne present. 

* See also the anomalous irirvi^f trvylvf ro^U/, fAfiKcUfuu^ /*v»d«fAMf and compare 
XnMut and ^c^ in X(UH*ff ^^•/fxv. 
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as, notwithstanding the prohability of some instances, we never can arrive at an 
absolute certainty on the whole, the kindred words, ex,gr. (puyn and the Latin /i<^io, 
may, just as well as t(pv'yoff have been abbreviated from (pwya/ : the Ionic r^^m may, 
just as well as 'iv^tttwj have been derived from v^ixv through a change of the vowel ; 
and as there are, besides, so many verbs, which change nothing but their vowel, it 
is better not to increase the number of verbs of double forms or anomalous verbs, 
particularly as changes of the vowel in pneieriies are also frequent in other lan« 
guages. At the same time it is very probable, that in part of these verbs the primi- 
tive short radical syllable of the present tense was lengthened and strengthened, 
whilst in another part the originally long radical syllable was actually made short in 
the aor. and other forms 7. 

Obs, 7* ^^ some verbs, however, the syllable, which precedes the termination, is 
long in the aor, 2., and offers no difference but a simpler form, or the change of the 
vowel into », ex. gr, i v^^y, %^\afm^ t^et^v : (see the Anom. iv^iffxet, fiXar»vt, frc^^, 
and others.) — The length by position is destroyed, in some few poetical forms, by a 
transposition, ex. gr. yt^KM t^^a»ov : see also the Anom. vi^^tj la^^aimj ri^^rt, 

Obs. 8. With regard to the aor, 2. in nv, w^ w, and the syncopated aoriats of the 
ad, and past, voice, see below the verbs in /At and § 1 10. — about the » instead of • in 
some mediai forms, {ex, gr, tv^ifAnv,) in non-Attic writers, the Note above to Obs, 1. 
-*and about some anomalous verbs, which impart a neutral signification to the 
aor, 2., whilst their aor, I, has the transitive meaning, § 113. 

Obs, 9. We have just seen in the first Obs. to this Seciiojt, that some verbs form 
the aor. 1 . with the characteristic of the aor, 2. ; but we also meet with the opposite 
case, viz. the aor, in of with the characteristic «',of which we have a most complete 
instance in the aor. of the verb trirrt : this is commonly derived from IIETQ, and 
makes titt^ov, vi^w^ and to this may be added the Epic V^n, ijS^rtr*, x^Uir; See 
the Anom. UvUfiutSf fietim, $(/«>, and some imper. ; oiti compai'ed with the ftU. §Uttf see 
the Anom. ^e^«, and the Epic ul^in from &y»j Xt^sd, tfj^^'ttf, (see the .^itom. >.iy»j S^^vfit,) 
compared with the imper. fivcrtoj lv^t» of the afore-mentioned indicatives^, 

§ 97. — Perfedum 1. and 2. Activi, 

1. The perf. act. has the same terminations, («, as-, €v, or e, &c.) 
in its diflFerent forms, but varies in its characteristic. The perf .1. 
has its own characteristic, but the perf. 2. always has the un- 
changed characteristic of the verb. 

2. But the perf. 1. also varies its own characteristic. 

7 That most, if not all analogy in language originates in this way, is an incon- 
testable trulh. It was natural that, as the narrative form (of the praterite) became 
more frequent, the plastic form (the f>re«.) was made more prominent by a stress 
laid on the principal syllable ; but it was equally natural to endeavour, by way of 
contrast with the pres.y to accent the distinctive syllables of the prateriie, and thus 
obscure the principal syllable of the verb, which the vivacity of narration would, 
moreover, cause to be pronounced with greater rapidity. 

• The custom formerly was to consider all these as forms derived from the/u/., 
contrary to the analogv of the language. The above statement makes it sufficiently 
obvious that, as the language had formed the two aorists in ot and « without f, 
iiitov and Sir a, i7J« and i75«, (see Obs. I. with the Note,) it might likewise form both 
in «» and r« with »•, Wi^^a, {see rirTtn,) and iirt^cvj l^virdfAtiff and iW^^nv. The 
aorists in #•« and ^av were, however, generally preferred ; yet there are remnants of 
the formation in « and of. See Buttm. Complete Gr, Gr, } 96. Obs, 10. 
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a.) When /3, it, (py or y, x, x, is the characteristic of the 
verb, this characteristic becomes (or continues) aspir- 
ate^ and an a, is annexed ; for instance, 
rpifiaty Xiirw, yq(x(poj, — rirpi(pa^ XeXs^** 76y§«?a> 
Xiyof, vKixo), rzv%(ay — XsXexa* weVXexof, rirzvyjx.. 
If this characteristic of the verb be changed in the 
jjres. tense, (§ 83.) it may be known from theyw^., and 
as the same letters, which give an ^ or \]/ to the/uf., are 
here changed into % or (p, we need only convert those 
double letters into aspirate ones ; for instance, 
riaswy (ra^o;,) — rirayjx, 
rvirroj, (Ti5\}/a/,)— Tsrt^ipa. 
b.) The termination of the perf. 1. in all other instances is 
-xa. This in the verbs, ^vhich have -(r<w in the/uf., is 
annexed in the same way, and with the same changes 
of the vowel and characteristic as the (joo of the future, 
for instance, 

^tXiwy (^iXioacj,) ^6(p/XiQxa, 

hqvhpioiu, {Ipv^piiijcn), a,) ripv^plajtay 
aisiujy {(sisi^cay a,) sffirocxay 

irvioj, ('jrvsuffoj,) viTrvsvxoc, 

and the lingual letters are dropped 

but the liquids are retained. See below the verbs in 
>^^ f^f V, p, § 101, 

3, The perf. 2. (formerly called per/, medii, see § 89. 4-6.) 
annexes the same terminations to the characteristic of the verb 
without any change, for instance, 

4. But three circumstances must be attended to : 

a.) When the characteristic is impure in the pres. (§ 92. 6.) 
the simple root and the pure characteristic appear as in 
the aor. 2. for instance, 

«rX>i<y<Tft;, (ITAHrn,) — tffeVXojyflc, 
(ppiffffOf), (OPIKfi,) — zyiippTKXy 
o^ft/, (OAfi,) — oJa/Scc, 

b.) This form is, on the whole, fond of a long vowel in the 
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roott even when it is short in the tenses, which have the 
simple radical voweL Hence the pres. is again lengthened 
in the above instances. 

^^vyoD, aor. 2. g^i/yov, — zji^st/yot, 
XTj&ft/, aor. 2. IXof&ov, — ^XeXrj&ac, 
^viffcuiy aor, 2. pass. Iffaf^-ajv, — oia^'noL. 
The 'n is assumed in the perf. only when the strength- 
ening of the present tense consists of a diphthong, or of 
a length by position, 

1. ex. gr. iqcla;, (aor. 2. ?Saov,) — JcJiqck \ 

2. &aXXft/, (y^^. &aXft/,) — T6&iQXa, < 

But after p and after vowels, we have a instead of io, as 
for instance, 

xpcil^co, (ex/joyov,) — ytiicpayoLy 
eayoc, sSSof, in Anom. ayvvf^if avJivw. 
c) But this perf. is also particularly fond of the vowel o, and 
consequently this alone not only remains unchanged in 
xcmrcu, (KOnn,) xiKovQCj (Homer,) but is also used as a 
change for s, as 

TEKn, — , TEToxce, (see the Anom. t/xtw.) 
This ha^ a different effect on the diphthong si of the pres. 
according as e or i is the radical, which may be discovered 
in the tenses, which shorten the vowel. When the radical 
vowel is Sy (which, however, occurs only in the verbs 
X, pt, V, p,) e^ is changed into o, but when i is the radical 
vowel, 6» is changed into oi, for instance, 
' ' a^eipat, (fut. atsBpu^ — eaTfop^, 

"k^iiroj, {aor. 3. ?Xivov,) — XeXoitSyflf, 

5. Tiieperf. 2. like the aor. 2. (§ 96. 4.) occurs only in pri- 
tnitive verbs ; and the greatest number of verbs, especially the 
derivatives, have also the perf. 1 . It may also be observed that 
the j>er/. 2. prefers the intransitive signification. See Obs. 5. 

Obs. 1 . Some perf. 1. have likewise the change of the vowel into •, as itt/iw^ (to 
^tndy) irir$fA^e^ nxUtrmf (io tteal^) »UX«^«*, r^Ut^ (/o itim^) and «*^tf«, {to nourisAy) 

^ It 18 not correct to write Vtii^et, and ^ri^i^m, ^^^f»i &c neither here nor in the 
corresponding instance of the aor. 1. of X,V, », |. The perf, 2. always has the 
simple or abbreviated root ci the verb, (here AA, 4AK, &o.) for its basis, and 
lengthens its vowel. Acceding to the analogy of fiiym^ iri^tvy», it might indeed 
resume the at of thepi^^. ; but there is no motive for its further change into j. 

' The usual aor. 2. pau, Uxd^rnv shews that the purft Giuura«t«riitic is not i, (in 
j)rhlc]».Gase«uiX«^« might aa well bt tho/)ei/. 2.) 
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ri^^t?. See ilfo xiytf ^nti^^x'h tmong th6 Anom.^ aUd tht dutnge of ii into m 
in 3t^/»« of AEin, see the Anom. ^tlffai. 

Obs. 2. With this conversion of i into « corresponds the change of m into « in the 
l^fi/. of the ^MOOT. ftiyvv/At, (PHTO,) »fft^yu\ and related to both Are the m and.# 
intercalated in some per/., which else would be disyllablet ; the • according to the 
Attic reduplication : for instance, I3*», (iT3«,) tw^d, &ym^ l^x'h iyn«X'^» See also in 
the list of Anomaioua Ferba, t^ttut under i^^wy Iv^m;^* under fi^, mnvt^a and 

hw^^ec, each for itself, and the jvom. forma aUf^rt under m1^, Unrmi^ in a Note te 

7iV»<, § 108. I*. 

06«.3. That according to the Attic redupl. the vowel is shortened in »MUm iM4»*ih 

^Xi/^*r akn)J^ 'EAETeo lA.^Xt>S«, has been noticed, § 85. Epic poets were allowed 

for the sake of the metre to rechange the n of this pet/, into a short A in the pmrti* 

eipiei/em, as rumfvta, rt^akwrn^ i^mfv7m» 

Ob$, 4. The case is the same with the few instances of the per/, 2, in verbs in Uf^ 

and M, like flyiv HffTya, ftvxuofMtt^ (aor» %fivx9Vy) fii/ivKetf as with the aor. 2* in } 9A 

Oha, 5. They point to simple forms Piro, MTKa See also the Anom, yfil^it^ hviriit, 

Obi, 5. That the number of perf, 2. taking even those into the account, which occur 
only in poets, is but very limited, has already been noticed in Text 6. We wiU^Just 
Inention in particular* among those belonging to transitive verbs, axttKoa, >Xx$t9mf 
rirdjMi, ix^nay itiirot9-ei, oSteiy Ifl-wtfga, t^ro^ya^ ««•««•«, Viho^xu, and among the intransi- 
tive, niz^ym, XiX£je«| ritflymy ^if^xm, ifftyety tosxet, tZvSa, ti'iec, Tivlet^ ik^XoBfet, 
wUn^ vihnXmf rf^flr», fii/Aiifm, tcix^vm, ytyavrnj xi^o^m^ irifrtf^)*, fiifivxx, {ftyxtUfUu^) 
along with some, which properly are intransitive, and only become transitive id 
particular connections, as kiXtiBa, iripvya, Vthec. To these may be added from 
} 119. Oba, 3. 4. those belonging to verbs, which are partly transitive, and partly 
intransitive in some of their tenses, and in which the per/, 2. in particular has the 
Intransitive signification. 

Oba. 6. But as the per/, is not so much jieeded in the copious Greek langotge ■• 
in other languages, the per/, act. does not occur, or occurs but very rarely^ in many 
verbs, which have no per/, 2. and of which the per/ 1 . would sound harsh or strange ; 
it is supplied by the aor. or by a citcumlocution with the per/, past, (See below^ 
i 184. Oba. V,) 

See about the per/, of the conj., opt*, and imper.^ ( 137. Obi, 11* 

Oba. 7. The» of the per/ 1. in »» is sometimes dropped by the loniant, when it 

* Tirfo^a, as coming from rpi^atj (when it may also be considered as per/ 2.) 
occurs but seldom ; inOd. ^p. 237. it is intransitive, in Soph. (Ed. C. 186.it is transit 
live. As per/ of t^iirtii we find it without any various readings in the old writers, 
Soph. TracA. 1009. We meet in later writers, (Matthia's Or. Or., Bngl. transl. 
$ 183. 3. p. 228.) with rir^et<pa. 

* Compare trivrratxM in the Anom. viirrt, 

' See, in Buttm. Lexilogua 1., towards the end/ a more detailed explanation of 
these forms. 

* We merely state here the per/, themgelvet, and observe that, though they all 
are formed from their themes according to the above rules, they mostly belong td 
Anomaioua Ferba stated below in the list, with which the learner must alreadv be 
familiarly acquainted to trace every one of the per/ mentioned here to its right 
verb. 

' It was a general rule with the Greeks that, if any form of a verb sounded dis- t 

agreeably or strange, or was attended with obscurity and equivocation, it was dis- \ 
used, though it might appear of great grammatical importance % another turn oi 

expression was preferably resorted to. Little attention, however, ^an be paid ter » 

this circumstance in the theory of grammatical forms, which notices what anakfy, \ 
requires, and leaves practice to individual observation. 
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is in verba pure) whereby the per/, I. becomes the per/, 2. Hither belong the Ho* 
meric particip/et, 

»t»a^fiMSi Ttrmiif) rtrXrit^Sf and others, for 'fiztif. 
The same is done in Epic poetry, on making the yowel short, in the 3 pert, pf» 
and in the participle of some verbs, as — 
fitUartf /3iC«*f , for jBiW***-!, ^CtiMts, from BAO, (Anom, /Ww,) itt^vm^t, wi^iwf, 
for w^uinMiy itt^vtu^ff from f i/*r, 
and there are some old per/., of which these forms only and none whatever in mm 
occur ; as, fit/itui^t, fiu/iaits, h'^meiftj h^tutg, (see the Anom, MAQ, AAa) But the 
Anom, AElQy lu^at, has both lihixa, and Ithm, which are used alike, and conjugated 
throughout. Hence the I pert, ting* is also assumed for the above forms, though 
it occurs nowhere : ^i^un, fi%fi»m^ iliatt, fiiCeta, and likewise ifreucf (for Xvmfui or 
TfTAMo, see below l^rnf*'*,) yiy««> tOv««, rirXtui, (see the Anom, yiyvofimsf M^xt^^ 
rXiTMM,) whence some syncopated foraiB ]ikefiiCaf*tfy n^«y«4,(for (kCaafitfj nSMtiviu.) 
See $110. 

§ 98. — Perfectum Passivi. 

1. The perf. pass, annexes the terminations iCA^aei, (r«i, r«t, &c. 

and the plusq. fjt.'nv, jo, roy &c. not as is done in the other pass. 

forms, by means of the connecting vowel, (§ 79. Obs. 1. oaww, era*, 

&c.) but immediately to the characteristic of the verb, as it stands 

before the termination (^ or xac of the regular pe^ 1. conformably 

to which the perf, pass, is generally formed for the sake of uni* 

formity. 

Obs. 1. Hence when there is no per/, in use in any verb, grammar presupposes 
ime, as in Xti^rct, (xix«nr«,) the per/, 1. >iXM^« is supi^ed, and the per/, past. 
(XtXiiyu/MM,) is formed after it. 

2. When the perf. 1. has (p or Xt these letters are changed 
before pt, er, t, according to the general rules, § 20. 22. 23. Thus, 
for instance, rirv<px and mizs^ix^ g've 

rirv'fjifjiau, rirv-^cc^t rirv^vro^h for -^poai, ^a»i^ ^ratt 

and to prevent the meeting of three consonants, (§ 19. 2.) the (t 
must in the farther conjugation of this perf. and of the plusq, be 
dropped before the terminations <r&g, (r&a<, a^w, &c. for instance, 
2 pers. pL rirv-^^e, for -ipd&g or -v^&s, 

but instead of the 3 pers. pi. vroctf vto, there is generally a cir- 
cumlocution used with the verb €?vaft, to be, rsTtz/x/xevot, {on,) eiViv, 
and in the plusq. ^apcv. 

Obs. 2, The lonians, however, have no occasion for this circumlocution, because 
Insteadof •yr«M-irr«, they may use •arett -4w#, which the Attic writers sometimes 
imitate in these tenses. See more detailed remarks about this in O&t. IV.S. 
§103. 
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3, But, secondly, whenever the perf, 1. ends in x^, this termi- 
nation is merely changed into pt««, &c. and 

a.) When the characteristic of the verb is a vowel, the con- 
version generally is effected without any other change ; 
for instance, 

•zjotsa;, 'SjeTTotrixgi, — ^6^o/>)/x«i, ffctt, r«<, &C. 

and then there are no further difficulties in the rest of the 
conjugation, (the conj, and opt. excepted, see below, 4.) 
b.) But when a lingual letter has been dropped before xa, 
(just as before the termination aco of the /uf.,) (t is put in 
its stead before the terminations of the perf. pass., begin- 
ning with fjL and r, as 

feSo;, {^(JM, rix^,) — rifffAoUy ^aron. 

Yet this (T is again rejected before another (x, as 2 sing, 
wg^rei-fffiw^ 2 pL wggr€i<y&6 ; the 3 pi. as above, 
c.) See about the verbs X pt v /?, § 101. 

Ob», 3. The change of i into » does 'not take place in the pasi, voice ; ejt, gr. 
xXifl-rw, (»Ux#^«,) xixXtfAfMtt, But the three verbs r^i^tt, {to turn about,) r^ifaf, 
(to nourithf) and •v{i^«>, (to turn,) have the a in the per/, pcuf, rir^etfi/Mu, rir^uyjmi, 
&C ri^^ei/ifMU, (from r^i^ot, ^^iyj/etf) H^r^etfifieu, 

Oht, 4. Some verbs change the diphthong ft;, (which they have in the pret., or 
takeonly in the/u/. into v in the perf, pass.; ex. gr. rtv^at, {rirtvx^,) rirvyftau 
The same with pvyta, and «r»w, {rnvcrtt^ «ri<ryi»»«,) 9r'titwfMt,u In ;^i«, (;^^$«;Va>,) this - 
18 already done in the perf. act. x^xvxay Mp^vfieu, See § 95, Obs, 4. about the al- 
tered quantity of some verbs in it and ut, 

Obs. 6. The •■ in the perf. pass, is properly (§ 23.) the changed lingual letter of 
the root itself before the ^, which lingual letter has maintained itself unchanged in 
Bome few forms in Epic poetry, x.i»ctifAai, iti^^aifMu, from KAAO, (see^ Anom. xaUw 
fuu^ ^^eiZtitj xtxo^v^fiMiy from KOFTSn*, xo^v^crtt. 

Obs, 6. The ^, however, is also adopted by several verbs, of which the character- 
istic is a vowel, and not a lingual letter ; as, 

KKoiu ^xov^fiuif xiXiuai xixiXivrfAett, 
The same with 9r^it, xi^»* itakeuv, trrecitu, fuiof, ^^av»tf VM, fivtf lutf and;\;w xix^^f^^h 
and generally with all verbs, which do not change their short vowel ; ex.gr. riXw, 
(rfXitf-Ai,) Ttri^^UfMi, as well aS |i«», Hxit/iat, f^dtt, ^>JUt, itwtt. See the ^11001. »Xf/»», 

Obs,^, In case two yy should be requisite before /tt, one is dropped, as Uty^;*'* 

^ Homer's vei^o^edt is only a poetical or metrical redupl, instead of ^i^rv^tu, (Plato 
Protag, 310.) .^ . 

* This radical B^ is confirmed by the subst. xioos, v^t- Else it might be considered, 
according to the old fashion, as an intercalated B in lieu of ••, {xXavBfMs^ «ix^^f**h 
$119. 0^.9.) 

L 
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per/*. Mxtyx»p pa»9n lkix%yf*»i, fffyyct Ufiyftmt^i the rest o£ the terminationii 
generally remain, Mxtylecsf yxrat, &c, U^sy^cctf &c. 

Obt, 8. In the same way, when the perjf, pcus, requires two ^^ and the root has 
.a third fi, one of them is dropped of course : x&fiitrti — xUnfJufton^ xizec/iypaij &c. 

4. It is partly on account of the difficulty of their formation, 
and partly because they are seldom wanted, that the conj. and 
opt generally are not formed at all, but a circumlocution with 
fiTvflti is resorted to, Tsrf/x/iAsvof, (73, ov,) oj and etTjv. 

Obt. 9. These moodt can he formed only when there is a Yowel before the termi- 
nation, which easily emerges into the terminations of the conj, and is readily com- 
bined with the characteristic t of the o/>/.; for instance xraafAeu, xUrfifAM^ 

COHJ, xixrmfMUt ^i nrm, &C. 

opt, MiMTfifimf, »ittrf0i xittrpraf &c* 
There are but few isolated forms of trisyllabical perf., which all are anomaloos. 
Thus Plato has the conj, Ixrirfitiffiw, (rifivu rirfin/M*,) Andocides the conj.lmfiiSkfi^fit, 
(fieikXM, jSIf Xif/MCi.) See also xixXtifAat and /lififfifieu under xaXiof and fAtfiim^xat, Even 
when the radical vowel is 1 or v, the opi^ may be formed by absorbing the additional §, 
which renders the vowel long, bul Homer's AfXi7r«, 0<L 6.838. (/,m ijixvfieu, § 95. 
Ob$, 4.) is probably the ooly ixi8tance> which occurs^. 

§ 99, — Futurum 3. 

The third ^f. or pauh-^post-fut pass, dmy^s its signification 
(§ 138.) and its form from the perf. pass., of which it retains the 
augment^ subrtituting (X6(ju»t for the termination of the per/,; hence 
we need only compare the 2 pers, of the perf, in aai, (xj'flct, ^(jfi,) 
and change ou into oii^i, for instance, 

rirvfjt,fd.»i, (ttTtAj/ori,) "^ rirv^fo/JMi 

riTp»(j(,fjMi, (rirpacyi/atj) — rfiT/)«4/o/x«« 

vjivutJfJLou, (w€9r6t<yai,) < — wesBretVo/xflfi. 

06«. 1. Whenever the vowel of the /W/* 1. is shortened in the per/, pott., th« 
fut, 3. takes again the long vowel : h^^^tfun, XtXv^efAtu, (see ^ 96. Obt, 4 ^0 

06#. 3. There is no S/Wf. to be met with of the verbs X ^ y ^, and there are but 
few of those, which have the temporal augmmt, 

■ There is no doubt that this y by itself is then the nasal sound fir; compare 
♦ 4*3. 

^ Others insist on utxrwm, uxZvty &fi. but I have adq>ted the acoentoation 
of some MSS. as alone conformable to analogy ; for xixret/Mii and xixrifn must 
stand in the same relation to xixrtifMt, and xixCro to xixvfMtt, as rvrrvfieti and 
vvvretro to rvxrofiat. See Buttm. Complete Gr, Gr, and about the opt, forms xixrSfraj 
fitfiviyre, see the list of Anomalout Ferbt. 

^ But it must not be supposed on that account that the 3/t</. it formed from the 
1 fut. of the middle voice with the redupl. ; for I do not know whether the above 
nT^»yp§fim occurs anywhere, but (USXn^ofuuy xtxXn^«fimtf which actually occur, dearly 
confine us to the per/, (See the Anom, fi»XXM, xoXm.) 
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§ 100.^— Aorktus !• and Z. Pas^t 

1. All Greek verbs have the aor, pass, either in &oqv, or pa^rely 
in m, and several have bpth kipds at oi^ce ; thq forwer is called 
aor. I., the latter aor, 2. (See § 89. 3.) 

2. The aor, I. pass, annexes Snv to the characteristic of the 
verb, for instance^ 

It follows of course from § 80, that, when the characteristic of the 
verb is a tenuis gr media^ it is changed into an aspimta^ foi in- 
stance, 

\eycOy zjXiKcUj, -r- IXsj^&vjv^ s^Xe'x&^v, 

rdff&w, (TAFft,) — • srdxbmy. 

3. With regard to the other change^ of the radical word, which 
occur in the fut. 1. (§ 93. 4.) the aor. 1. pass, chiefly foUpWS th^ 
per/, pass., taking ^ in the same cases, for instance, 

zjei^cOf (OTeVe*<T/Wra<,) — eTrsla^riVf 

and mostly changing the vowel of the preceding syllable in the 
same way as the per/, pass.^ fgr instance, 

Xif^iaif (rET/pbaipufi,) -^-^ eriptiJS^jir, 

TBvx^i {rirvyfLocif) — It^X»&oov. 

03«. 1. A few verbs, wbifsh l)i^v§ a vowel for thi^r cbftracteristic, take the ^ in 
the aorf l.pasSf without having it in the per/, fioss,; for instance, ^^vv, vri^apfiteit, 
aor, 1, i^uvBfi* and Weivff'Bfiv, fivae/jMt^ fitfjt.vn(t»h i/tvii^Siv: see also the Anom, Tntiu, 
Xi^y ifir^ffv/n. That l^ii^w, which eomes from «J^«, has not the ••, is owing to 
this verb having a Rouble form. Soe the lUt of ^mmalowt Ferbs, 

Obi, 2, See aboat the verbs in iv, which have n in the pcrf, pt^t, pnd » agata in 
tlie aor. 1. pass, § 95. 0$<, 4. 

Obs. 3. Those which, without being verbs in X /u y ^, change their i into a In the 
perf. pass. (§ 98. Obs, 3.) retain tiieir t hoH J ^•'e^j (Ur^afifiteti^) U^fi^Snv, -rgeirfti 
»r^f^^»u', 9-gi^« i^^|^3i?». But the Joijians a»d Dorians have Irpa^^nv, l^-rga^Suv. 

4. Hie aor. 2. pewi?, annexes ^v to the pure characteristic of the 
verb, and follows the rules given for the formation of the aor. 2. 
act Hence we need only form that tense, whether it be in use 
or not, and change ov into m, for instance, 
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Obs, 4. The aor, 2. pau. is after all nothing but a softer form of the aor» 1. 
Hence it commonly exists along with the aor, 1., but chiefly in primitive verbs only ; 
and in most verbs, which make their aor, 1. in ^^tiv and ^:^y, it is preferred, this 
aor, 1. being used only by poets, when they want a long syllabloi or by tragic 
writers, who prefer full and antiquated forms. Yet even in prose both were used 
indifferently, and the choice was probably determined by euphony. 

Obi, 5. Though the formation of the aor, 2. pats, agrees so perfectly with that of 
the aor,2,act, that it follows the latter in grammar, it is yet absolutely independent 
of it ; for in almost all the verbs, which have the aor, 2. pass,, the aor, 2. act, is not 
m use, as in lxA^ir»fv, from xXifrro;, ix^uCnv^ ' Irvirny, i^XdCnv, lp^i(priVf from x^v^rrMj 
vv^vmj fiXuiTTtt, fiirrmf Ir^ei^fiv from rfi^. Only the verb r^tir^ prefers the aor, 2, 
as it is stated above, in both the act. and the pau, 

Obs, 6, As there is no such interchange in the pass, as in the act, between the 
aor. 2. and the itnperf,, some verbs, which, according to § 96. 3. cannot form an 
aor, 2. aci,^ form an aor, 2. pass. It may in such a case be made after the imperf, 
instead of the aor. 2. act, / only the rule that the long vowel becomes short in the 
aor, 2., holds out here also, for instance, 

y^ai^t, (imperf. iy^a^of,) — ly^«^»»», 
T^<€«», (imperf, tr^kaf^) — Ir^iCwf, (t) 

Obs. 7. On that account some verbs, of which the radical vowel is i, form an 
aor,2. pass, without changing the t into a : for instance, ^xiyat — ipx-iyfify and i3x«jr*» 
and >.iy$0, (see the Anom,) See also about the unchanged long vowel in Wknyfit 
the Anom. irkn^^m, 

Obs. 8. The verb ^vx^^ commonly takes a y in the aor, 2, pass, i^uynf. See 
Buttm. Complete Gr, Gr. 

Obs, 9. The characteristic ^ ^, r, does not take place in the aor. 2, pass,, and 
instances with a vowel before the termination are hardly to be met with, except 
i»dn9 from »«/«, and these three I3«w, if^vfif, i^vfiv. (See the Anom, AA, fist, ^w»,) 
which have the signification of the act. The rest of the verbs in « purum and 
coniractum, and those in d«>, ^m, and ?;•», have only the aor, 1. pass. 

Obs, 10. There is a striking agreement of the two aor. pass,, in point of form 
and conjugation, with the act. of the verbs in fu. Compare the aor, pass, in the 
paradigm of ru^rm with the imperf, and the collateral moods of the pres, tense of 

§ 101. — Verbs in X, pt, v, q. 

1. The verbs, of which the characteristic is one of the letters 
>^9 l^f V, p, deviate so much in the formation of their tenses, that it 
is necessary to bring them under a particular point of view. 

2. All these verbs are generally without the /u^ 1. or fut. in 
(Tft;, but they always have theyu^. 2. (§ 95. 7. 8.) Thus 

vifAO/, fut Ion, vsfAiat, commonly vepta?, 
M'sW, /xEveo;, commonly lAsvwy 

of which the conjugation, vsptoJ, sir, st, oviasv, sTrs, oi)<nv, med, 
ov(M.Qu, Si, Mdi, &c. may be seen in the jparadijrm of ayy6XXa;,and 
be compared with the pres. of the verba contractu in eci;, § 105. 

3. If the syllable, which precedes the termination, be long in 
thejpre*., it is always made short in this /uf. without any excep- 
tion ; for instance. 
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For this purpose the diphthong ai is converted into a, and ei into 
e, for instance, 

(TCtipCfff xrelvoi/, F. tr^pojf xrevo/'. 

Obt, 1. The Ionic forms, Ayyix^M^ fut, iyytXw, x^tuuf xrtvw, ^&vw from ^a/y«, , 
it'AvfUi from *Kvvtt, &.C. ;9/. f0^«v, and so on, are now easily accounted for, as well as 
the Doric verbs, with the contraction la— «t* : for instance, /3«A.«ty*w, /SaXiSJuai, (§95. 
Obt, 17.) See about the forms in ft»y Ob», 3. 

4. These verbs also form the aor, 1. without <t, merely in «• 
They retain the characteristic as it is in the fut, but make the 
syllable before the termination long again ; yet independently of 
the pres.^ for either they barely lengthen the vowel of the future^ 
ex. gr. 

rlXKco, (rl\oj,) — erlXa, 
xpivoj, (x§rvft/,) — exqivocy 
dfjLvvoj, (di/AJvoj,) — iifMuvay 
or they commonly change the & of the^^. into £i, and a into vif 
for instance, 

/XEvo;, ^iWUf rslvu, 

{l/^BvZy fsXft/, rsvw,) — efMnvoCf eVeiXa, etsiva^ 
yi/dXKu, (paivofy 

(■vJ/aXft/, <payoj,) — ?\|/7)Xof, 6<piov«. 
Several verbs, however, having a* in the pres., take a in the aor. I . 
for instance, 

TTepaivcj, TTspavSj, — liripavay inf, Vepaivai, 
Obi, 2 The & is taken by the verbs in '^»Uoi and -/«/»*», ex. gr, tv^fiwi, fAu^aveuy-— 
9emUt0y xtawt, except rtr^hm and /utiveu. Most of the others in «/y« and ai^m are 
always found with n in the Attic writers, ear. yr. ffnfAaivM ^nfitiifeu, ^^uXtirriMt, Xv/a^W" 
ff^at, Slc. — ix^eci^u ix^n^cu — fcuBti^ectf &c. excepting, however, »«x«»«/, kivxZvat, 
ittiravtuy *if ?«»«/, i^yetmi, i^p^vavat. Later writers, or what are called xotvot, (see 
( 1. 9.) make also many other verbs with a, (as ^fifieciwf (AiaUot, \x^»*i»*i &c.) and the 
Dorians of course do this throughout, whilst the lonians again have almost every- 
where their «.— Verbs beginning with «, «7^», (to raite^) and ti>x»fMtt^ (to leap,) 
have «, which is changed into n in the in^c. only, because of the augment : tiftt, . 
&^eci,'a^»t, &c. nXeifitttVf uXetfSett, &C. * 

^ Other verbs requiring the short vowel, as those in ;, y, «>, X/m, ^fitt, or.with the 
vowels *f, tfv, and the like, do not occur at all in common language ; and the old 
poetical verbs, of which we have the forms t^tirvovt ^i^fitro, and the like, are defec- 
tive ; similar ones in the common language, iaxw, rifiWf xeifAw, pt^vXafMUy are 
anomalous. 

' The learner must here be put on his guard against two errors : 1. nothing is 
more common than to find J^«, ^^«i, IfAi^vet^ &c. with the iota subscriptumf which is . 
to be condemned for the same reasons^ as above with regard to the per/. 2. (see 
5 97. 4. the Note.) ; 2, in editions, which on the whole may be considered as good, 
the accentuation often is still «««•«»«/, ffnfAamiy and the like ; its incorrectness, 
however, is sufficiently obvious from what we have observed here, and in § 11. 
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Obs» 3. The oldest langviage and thd ^olian dialect lUso made the /ut. and the 
aor, 1. of these verbs with ft Homer, tzt^^ec, Theocr. trt^^Mf from »f/^A>, rti^M, and 
this formation alone conttnnM to be used in common language with respect to 
some ye)^, like jkIxxw, (/ Itmd,) fiiiXr«, ^u^m, {^IkMad,) ^C^m, See also the jin&m. 

5. The aor. 2. retains the vowt^I exactly as it is in thefut ; for 
instance) 

(palvoiJi (^avft/,) — aor» 2. pass, s^dynv, 
xKivoj, (xxrvft/,) — aor. 2. />a««. lxX/v*iv, (r,) 
except that in disyllabic verbs the e of the /w^. is changed into a» 
(compare § 96») for instance, 

xre/vft;, (xTevo/,) — extavov, 
s-gXXfit;, (s-gXft/,) — aor. 2.'"jpa««. es-aXoiv : 
the polysyllables retain the e, iyygXXA^— ^yyfXov, i5ryeXiov. 

06«. 4. The aor, 2. ac^. is used in very few of these verbs, and, where both occur, 
rather poetical; thus Urwov occurs more rarely than Url4v«^ But inthefoM. 
the aor, 1. whenever it retains the consonant before the ^, is generally peculiar to 
the Poets, (compare ( 100. Obt, 4.) It u the Mr» 2., whidi is most ia use, «r. gr. 
ipaiw i^avmy rixx« Weikw, fpdxku U^tiXfjf, vrii^tt lflr«^)}y.— Yet ett^M and all polysyl- 
lables have merely the aor, 1. pats, excepting ayyixxu, which has hyyi^^n* and 
ftyyiy.nf, 

6. The perf. 2. is completely comprised in the rules given 
above in § 88. a. 2. 3. : hence 

^aivo;, — gr/^va. 
There is this peculiarity, that the diphthong e<, having arisen in 
these verbs not from the radical vowel i, but from g, as appears 
from the fat, is not changed into oi in the perf. 2. but merely 
into 0^ for instance, 

KTiiW, ()trgv»,) — ?xrov«> 

?• The per/, 1., the per/, pass., and the aor. 1. pa^s^ also 
follow the general rules ; they annex the terminations km, ^mu, &c. 
9*)» to the characteristic^ and retain the changes of the faty for 
instance, 

?)a/vft;, (?>avft;,) — 9r£(payxa, g(pav&a)v, 

«t/w, («f a;,) — ^§x«, ^/?/[AaM, part, lo^ptlvor, JS/j&nv, Jjarf . if ^s/y. 

The/>er/ |>a«s. (§ 98. 2.) also rejects the g of the terminations 
(T&ai, tf&g, &3c. ; fbr instance, 

• The case is the same with ityyixxu^ of which the aot, 2. act, h even qnestfoned, 
it is only required an / or x to be omitted by the transcribers to produce It. See in 
Buttm. Complete Gr, Or. the list of f^erit. 
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(pvpojy ^Tg'^vg/xai, inf. TTB^v^au 
But there are other additional peculiarities to be attended io. 

8. When the fat has an e, the disyllables also take in these 
tenses the a in its stead ; for instance, 

fgXXo;, (s-€XaJ,) — sV^Xxo^, IfoX/Aai, syiX&^jy, 

{aor. 2. jxu^. 6s-aXa)v,) 
TTBiqcify (arcgft/,)— areVa/)xa, TriTrapixxi, 
{aor. 2. pass. I^agiov.) 
06«. 6, A general rule is, that the polysyllables retain the • unchanged, (ex. gr. 
lyyixx^,'-^yyaxa, fiyyix^m.) But the i is likewise retained by the disyllables 
beginning with i , ttXfAuty tl^fiaty from the Anom. ffx«, tl^et, 

9. The following verbs in Ivat, g/vw, uvctf, 

xgiW, xKhoj, rsivoif, Krshca, v\v¥cay 
reject the v in these tenses, and take the short vowel of the fit, 
but those in givw still change the c into a according to the preced- 
ing rule, 

xgivo;, i^piioii) — KhqiTM, xg'x§t>a«, cx/jr&aiv, 
rkhco, (rgy^,) — -rBrana^ rira[AMty Ircibinv *, 
vXvvca, QfrXuTfSf) — 9rg'«Xi/x«, viii^vfMii, I^Xvfltj*. 
05». 6. But the » of the aor, I. pa»«. is often retained in verses for the sake of 
position, ex. gr, *r»»Si)^, Ji**?'"^*'** •»^'*^' irXi^^n. liater writ«« have it also in 
prose. . 1. ^ 

OA#. 7. The retaining of the » is attended with some difficulty in the perf, pass, ; 

yet it is retained unchanged ^ ^ 

a.) in the 2 sing., where it even remwns before ^, for instance, ^«nr«— »f^«v^*/, 

b.) in the terminations beginning with ^S, in whldi, however, (according to 

text 7.) the ogives way to the », ex, gr. mf. m^f^ai, r^tt^^w, %nf. n- 

c.) i^ th^ 3 Zg. ex. gr. sr5^«.r«i, (Ae appeared,) it^^^m, (Ae w<u exasperated.) \ 
Whether the 3 f/. was formed in this manner, {ex. gr, »Uf#tyr«/, Eunp. 

Hipp. 1265. of »5«/»«, from whidi of course tane » has been dropped, (com- 

pare the ftdlowing 06«.) is questi^mable. 
Obs. 8. Three things are to be attended to with regard to the y before termina- 
tions beginning with (a i 

B.) the y regularly becomes /*, ex. gr. 

^;^i;/6^flM, Homer //. tr. 180. from Mffx^»»i 

ll^fiMfMeu, Athen. 3. p. 80. d. from ?»}/>«/»«, , ^ - - n 

b.) ^ is most commonly substituted for the », ex.gr, (p»U», fiteum, {(pam, /^c^a, ,) 

c.) When the f is rejected altogether, which is very rare, the vowel remains 
long, ex. gr. nrgit^vfAUHi Aristot. H. ^. 4, 9 . 
* Compare also the Anom. *ENft, «>«^/. There is no occasion to recur to the 
old themes TAn, KTAO, *AO. , .. 

» Even the per/. 1. ac/. fluctuates between the t^P.^^^^'^^^^^fJ'^L^^'^^^^ 
Midam wMited, a 88, *. Ohe. 6.) the Greek writers probably consulted their ear tor 
STTost part<rfUme. We meet, but not in the old writers, with ^i^«r««, ^i^«»y*«, 
and f/Sf/S^oWxw. See also the Anom. »«pWw. 
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The two last ways may also be explained as owing to the termiiiations mtw and vw 
having been originally lengthened from «ut and u». 

Obs, 9. About the few verbs in ^euw, which^ as well as /ceiw, take, for euphony's 
sake; (§ 99. 2.) the forms of U, (in/t^^v, /i$/»tvtix«y) see the Anom. 

§ 102. — Verbal Adjectives in xios andros. 

1. After having stated the formation of the tenses^ we pass to 
the formation of the two kinds of verbal adjectives in rios and ror, 
which in their signification and use approximate to the participles* 
(See Obs. 2.) 

2. Both kinds constantly have the accent on the termination, 
annexed immediately to the characteristic of the verb ; this 
undergoes the changes prescribed by the general rules^ and in 
several instances the vowel, which precedes the termination, is 
likewise changed. These changes agree in every respect with 
those of the aor. 1. pa^s. only that where the aor. has 9&, %&, the 
verbals take *nr, xt. They therefore may always be compared 
with the 3 pers. sing, of the perf. pa^s., which also has a r; 
But this 3 pers. deviates in several verbs from the aor. 1. and 
from these verbals, with regard to the radical syllable. 

3. Verbals are formed thus : 

wXsxTor, 

XiycUf (XeXfixrai, IXex&*}v,) Xexror, 

yqci(pci/y (yiyqaTrrai, eypGc<p^riVf) ypofffrof, 

9pi(pc0f (%^pa*KrM, lf§6^&7)v,) ^p^*sros, 

(fojpioj, (TrB^oifparai, s^Mpd^nv,^ (pcopariof, 

(piXicOf ('ff€(pi\iotcci^ e^tXTi&Tiv,) (piXioreor, 

cupiw, (ri^rai, r^pi^riv,) aipero^, 

fiXKajf (^foKrat, ls"aX&7)V,) faXreor, 

reivM, (rirarai, Ira&^iv,) rarios^ 

%i(ay (xexfTflti, l%v^f\^y) %vrhsy 

01$, 1. The 0* is sometimes dropped before the termination of several verbals in 
h in the Ionic dialect, and by the old Attic writers, especially in compounds, like 
iuU/Aarty vrayxXtwrofy and Poets even allowed themselves to say, ^v/Mtris from 

Obs* 2. See in the Syntax, § 134. 8. the peculiarities in Uie use and import of 
these verbal adj. ex, gr» r^tirro;, twisted, and which can be twisted, t^ivtrUs, which 
mutt be twisted; and the neut, t^i^rUv corresponding to the Latin vertendum est, 

§ 103. — Verbum Barytonon. 
1. We are now going to give the conjugation of a barytone 
verb, {rivrw,) to which we subjoin various examples, to shew 
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the difference of the use in some verbs, and lastly the conjugation 
of one of the verbs in X pt v §, (dyyiWu.) 

2. A barytone verb is, (according to § 10. 2.) a verb in its 
natural form, in which the termination of the pres. always is 
unaccented ; in contradistinction to those verbs, which contract 
the two last syllables, and therefore take the circumflex. The 
latter are called verba contracta or perispomena ; they are par- 
ticularly stated in their proper place. 

Prefgiory Remarks to the Paradigma Tvvra/, 

1. The verb ruTrrcj, which we too select for a paradigm, is not 
so improper for it, as some suppose* Since it is necessary to shew 
first the whole foundation of the Greek conjugation in one verb* 
there is scarcely one more convenient than rv^jrrcu to be hit on ; 
for it is only in a verb, which has like this a perfect form in its 
pres» tense, that 'the exact nature of the aor, 2., as stated above, 
§ 96. 2., can be fully explained. 

2. The learner must, however, be reminded that rv<itrc>j is here 
a bare paradigm, that is to say, an example, in which a complete 
view is given of all the tenses, which may occur in verbs of this 
kind, though neither rvitrou, nor any single verb, has all the tenses, 
or employs all the tenses, which are set. down here. See § 104 *. 

3. But we have only stated in the paradigm those tenses, 
which are warranted by the analogy of similar verbs, as aor. 2. 
act and perf, 2. The old grammars had also 

the fat, 2. act. and med. ; 
but as this belongs to the verbs in X /x v g, we omit it here, and 
conjugate this future completely in the paradigm of those verbs 
(oTyeXXo;.) 

4. To give a view of the whole, we annex a Table containing 
iht first per s. of the flexible moods, \iie second pers, of the imper,, 
the infin., and the ma^c. of iht participle of all the tenses of 
the axi., pa^s,, and middle voice. And this Table is immediately 
followed by ihQ paradigm oirvitroo conjugated once more at length. 

6. Observations on the accentuation of verbs, and peculiarities 
of the different dialects, are given after all the paradigms. 

^ These tenses of rwtvm are those, which really are in use. See below the list of 
Anomalotu Ferha^ to which Tv^rt also belongs on account of the Attic formation of 
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Verbum 

Acti^ 





Indie. 


Conj. 


Pres. 


rvTrroj, 


rvitruy 


Imperf. 


ervTrrov, 




Per/.L 


rirufx, 


rerv^cof 


Plusq* 1. 


lT6ry(p6^y, 




P<T/2. 


rirvvQc, 


rerifTra/, 


Plusq, 2. 
Fut\. 


srerv^eiVf 




Ty\J/ft;, 


..• 


Ao-r. 1. 


lnA|/«, 


T^4w, 


Fut 2. 


(See in the paradigm irr^iT^oj,) 


Aor. 2. 


fiTWoy, 1 ruvca, 




* 

Passi-' 


Pres. 


rvTfroyiMit 


rvnrwfAai^ 


Imperf. 


IrvuroyLnn, 




Perf. 


rirvfAfjiocty 


* 


Plusq. 
Fut. I. 


mrvp^yt.yiiv, 




rvf^iiitofjuuy 


• — 


Aor. 1. 


l-nJip&wv, 


TC/fd<?^ 


Fv4. 2. 


ru<jfii<roiAaif 





Aor. 2. 


sTuvnv, 


Tl/STft?, 


Fut 3. 


reri/>}/optai, 





Med^ 


For the Pres., Im^ 


per/*.. Per/*, and Plusq. see the Pass. Koice. 


Fut.l. 


rcAl/o/xdct, 


-*- 


Aor. 1. 


lTi;4'^^'»'> 


rt^Az/^aiy 


Fut. 2. 


(See iu the paradigm ar/ysKKoj^ 


Aor. 2. 


IrvTrofAnv^ 1 rvitciJi^oLit 



"* This AMtf. and «|)^ cui be fonned <mly in very few verbs. See § 96. Obi. 94 — 

the verb u/th rtrvfiftiws, (vj ov,) 
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Barytonon, niftrw. 






vum. 








Opt 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part 


ruvroiiAi, 


rvTTrSf 


Tj/arretv, 


rvTrrcoy, 


TeTl5$0<pW, 


rirv(pe, 


r£ri/^£vai. 


rerufuff 


T€ri«r«fA<, 


rirvvsf 


rSTl/ITfiVflfl, 


rerv^us^ 




Tl/>|/OV, 






rv'sroifM, 


rVTTBf 


rvjreiVf 


ri;arft/v. 


vum. 


Tf^ro//X7IV, 


rUTTTOV, 


rvvrtcdeUf 


Ti/arropt-evos", 


* 


rirth\/Oy 


reru^doip 


rgrt//xptevo5-. 




TiJf&oQri, 


rv^drivaty 






rt/^oo&i, 


rvmvai, 


rvffinaoiJLBvofy 
rwelsf 


ium. 


rvyi/otfjLnv, 


rv-^xt, 




Tf-vJ/O/ASVOf, 


rv7rotfjt/nvj 


rvffovy 


rvrritj^xi, 


rv7r6fjt.evof. 



f 



In most instances they are supplied by a circumlocatioii widi the coit;. and opt, of 
A'^ and itnv. See § 108. IV. 
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Acti" 





Indie. 


Conj. 


Pres. Sing. 


rvitroj, 1 strike, 


rv'xrco, {that) I may 
strike^ 




Tv'jrrBif, thou strikest. 


rvirr^s. 




rvittBh he, she, it, strikes, 


rvirrri, 


Dual, 


— — 


— — 




rvTrrBTov, you two strike, 


rvTrmrov, 




ruTrrBTov, they both strike, 


rvvmrov. 


Plur. 


TVTtroy^Bv, we strike, 


rvirrcoiABV, 




rvTrTBTE, you strike, 


rvurfiTB, 




rv7irov(jt, (v,) they strike, 


rvitrcjdi, (v,) 


Imperf, Sing, Irvitroy^ Diuxl, — Plur, erv'rrroiABv, 


ervjrrBTf srv'jrreroy, eTu^ffrsrs^ 


ervrrrsy (v,) ervffrimVf sruTrrov, 


Perf. 1. Sing. 


rBrv(pa, I have struck, &c. 

TBTvipa^, 
rirulpE, (y,) 


rBrv(pw, like thejpre*. 


Dual 


rsrvfarov, 




Plur. 


T6r;/(papfc6V, 
rBTvipars, 

TBTV^affi, (v,) 




Plusq. Sing, srsrvipsiv, Dtial, — Plur. Brerv(pBtfjt,sv, 


BTBTV^Slf, BTBrv^BtrOV, IrBTV^BtTBf 


BTBTV^Bh BTSrV^BirriVy iTBTV^BlffaVy 


Perf. 2. rirwa, through all the moods like the|?e^ 1. 


Phisq. 2. BrBTvitBt^y like the plusq. 1. 


Put, 1. Sing. 


tiaJ/6;, I shall or will strike, 
like the pres. 


conj. is wanting, 


Aor. 1. Sing. 


BTu-i^a, I struck, or / have 


rv>l^af, 


- 


'irv^as, [struck, &c. 

BTV-^B, (v,) 


like the pres. 


Dual, 


BTV^QLtOy, 




Plur. 


Irv'^aii.BV, 

BTV^aV, 




Aor, 2. 


BTVTFOVf 


rvitoj. 




like the imperf. 


like the 



* See below, 
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vurn» 



Opt 



ruTTToifjUy I might strike, 
were I to strike, 

TvvroirtVy 
rvirrolrviv, 
TV'jrroifLBy, 

rvvroiev. 



Imper, 



Infin, 



Fart 



rvTrrsiv, rvmreoy, 
to strike, rvvrou<jXf 
Ti^re, strike^ ' rvirroy, 

rvTrrirof, let him, her, it striking, 
— — [strike, gen, rvitroyroSi 

rvimrov, strike ye (both,) 
rvxrirmy they (both) mmj or must strike, 

Ti/grrere, strike ye, \must strike, 

rtmriraxson or rvirrovrav, they may or 



>/ did strike, thou didst strike, &c. 



TBTV^OlfJUf 

like the pres. 



like the pres. 



TBTV^ivai, 



Tsrv(pv7oc, 

rerv^os, 

gen^rsruforo^. 



Jihad struck, &c. 





like the pres. 


imperf. is 
wanting. 


rv^Biy, 


like the pres. 


TtAj/ais" or rjJvJ/gioff,* 
rv^ai or Ti/4/fii6, (y,)* 


Ti/vl/ov, strike. 


' rv^on. 




TlAj/aiTOV, 


rv-^arov. 




gen. rv-^ayro^. 




rv^drojy, 






rV^OLlTB, 








rv^aiBv or Ti/N^eiav, 


rv^arojffOLy or rv^iyrojyj 




pres. 


rviTB, 

like the pres. 


rvTtBiy, 


rvitm, oXfsa, oy, 
gen. oyros, 



ObM, II. 4. 
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Pcusi' 
(To be 





Indie. 


Conj. 


Pres, Sing. 


Tv<ttroyL%i, 


Tvifrcuy^a-if 




Ti/7rrri, or e*, (see below, Ohs. 


ruTrrriy 




ruTrrerai, [III. 3.) 


rvnmrai, 


Dual, 


Tl/VTOfte&OV, 


rvirroff^e^oVf 




ri/«'T6(7&0V, 


rvTrrfiff^ov, 




Ti^grrgj&ov, 


TWriQ<T&OV, 


Plur. 


Tl/^T0pt6&a, 


r vff TO/ fJi^e^QC, 




rv'jrrea^Sji 


ru'7rm(T^Bf 




rivrovrai, 


rvTrrcovrait 


Imperf, Sing. ervTrroiAmMy Dual, sT^/grro/xi&oVj 


Plur. irv^roiMB^a, 


Irvirrov, Irifitrza^ov, 


€TV7rre(T^e, 


STvvr^ro, irvirTi(j^n)/, 


BrvTFrovro, 


Per/. ISing. 


rirvKroLi, 


See the Note to 


Dual 


T6Tl/pt/X6&0V, 

rgrt/f&ov, 
rg'rv^&ovj, 




Plur. 


Tg'ri/^&e, 

3 pers. wanting, in its stead. 




Plusq, Sing* erervf^fAnvj Ihml, Itsti/pl/xs&ov 


, Plur. IreriJpt/xg&a, 


gT6Tt;\J/o, sTirv(p^oy3 


IrgVf^&s, 


IrivvKro, IrertJf&iQV, 


3 pers. wanting. 


Fut 1, 


ri/^&*)(jTp, or €1, 

and so on like the pres. 


conj. is wanting. 


Aor. \. Sing. 


Bri(pdm, 


rv(p^oj. 




gTl/(p&7)5-, 


rvf^rif. 




gTl/<p&7), 


ru^b^, 


Dmh 





— ^.^ 




Iti/^&iqtov, 


rv^^Yirov, 




erv(p^rir'9\v. 


rvip^ritov. 


Plur. 


gri/(p&7i/x^v, £ 






gr(^(pd9)ff«v^ 


rv(pdwffi, (v,) 


FuL 2. rvvriaofji'Ctif through all the moi 


yds like the Fut. 1. 


Aor. S. Itwtjv, through jtll the moi 


?d*like the ^or. I. 


Fut 3. T6Ti/%J/optai, through all the moi 


yds like the Fut 1. ' 



* The abbreviated form is most generally employed ia 

/Google 
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vttnl, 
struck.) 



Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


rvirroio, 
ruTTToiro, 

Ttyro/ptE&a, 


TvTrrov, 

rv7rri(j^c»)<Tay, 
or rvitrhhm, 


rvvraa^OLi, 






the Table, p. 146. 


TETl/V^O, 
TETt^^&ft;, 

TETl/^&OV, 

rzrv(f^my 
or rerv^^MVy 


nrv(p^Qtt, 


n, ov, 


in its stead r^rvyn/^iyoi, { 


[ai,) TiffOLV, 






and so on like the pres. 


imper. is 
wanting, 


rv(p^'ri(je(j^aiy 


10, ov/ 


Tf (p&stoo/xev, ri/^Sstptgy, 




rv(pd^vcci. 


Ty(p&6V, 
Tf^&EVrOf. 









the/ri/ and iecond pers,^ and almost always in the lAtW, 
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Med^ 

(To strike 

The pres. and imperf., per/, and 





Indie. 


Conj. 


Fut. 1. 


like the^re*. 


wanting, 


Aor. 1. Sing. 
Dual, 
Plur. 


krvyi/ifJiiny, 

lTJ/\)/aVTO, 


T^Nj/TJtT&OV, 
TtAj/7)(T&0y, 

Tt/xf/wyrai, 


Aor. 2. 


like tlie imperf. pass. 


these two moods as 


Verbal Adjectives, (§ 



"» See HerocL 
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turn. 

one^g self*.) 

pltAsq. are the same as in the pass. 



Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part 


rv^iyLW, 


wanting^ 


TJ/4'6(r&ai, 


rv^/ofji^vof. 


^ YxVeihepres.pass. 






fi, ov. 


rihi/aiiA/nv, 




Ti/>|/«(7&ai, 


rtAt/a/;x»evo5", 


TVyi/atO, 


T«Apa<, 




7J, ov. 


rif^ouro. 


ru4^ei(rico, 






rvy\/a!fA£^ov, 








rthl/aiffdov. 


ri;4/a<r&ov. 






Tvyl/aiffdmVf 


rv4/i(T^wv, 






Tvyl/altAsdac, 








rv4^at(T^s, 


rv^^aff^e, 






TlA^aiVTO, 


Tt;>|/«(T3'6;<yav,'or 








rvyl^ia^m, 






ruvoif^my. 




rvvh^»h 


rim6(jt,evof, 


the pres. pass. 


rtmov, 




fli ov, ' 




rvTtiff^eij, 








rifrsff^ov, 








rvTfiadwv, 








rvirsff^e, 








rv7ri(r^wffot¥, or 








rvjriadafv, 






102.) rtmriofi rtm 


rof. 







9,40. 



M 
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A GREEK ORAmCAR. 



EXAMPLES OF OTHER BARYTONE VERBS, AS THEY ARE IN USB. 



va^ii^iu, (to edttcate,) Med. (to cause to be educated.) 
Activum. 



Ptes.Ind, 

vaihuw. 


Conj. Opt. Imper. 

9aiia6^f, TTouhioiff 9rQuhuir»t^ &0« 
Vouhwf, &C. TTaihuoh &C. 




Infin. Part. 




vaiievQy. 



Impttf. 

sTtalievov, er, e, (v,) &c. 



Per/. Ind. 



Conj. Opt. Imper. 

TtEVailsvKCJ^ veTcauhiicoitAh not in use, 
Infin. Part. 



vevouievKci^, vTa, w, 



Plusq. 

i'ffs^aiievKsiVf sif, ei, &C. 



Fat 

'Sou&Evaoj, 


Opt 


Infin. Part. 


Aor. 

a^ J €, (y,) &C. 


Conj. 


Opt. Imper. 
itailwai, &C. &C. 




Infin. 


Part 

«rflfiJgt;<T«v. 



^ The three forms, ^aiUv^uat^ %tt^ tmity are understood here of ooune, as well i 
in the following fara<%mf. 
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Passivum. 



Pres. Ind. 

TraiievYi or g*, 
'jraciSEvsraiy 
&c. 


Conj. Opt 

&c. &c. 
Infin. Part 


Imper. 
&c. 



Imperf. 



Perf, Indie. Dual, 

7rs<7raiiEvtJi0Uf ireirociievfjiB^ovy 

Conj. and Opt are wantiDg> 

Imper. Infin. Part 

TrsTTMieva^M, &c. 

Plusq. " Dual, Plur. 

eTrsTrai^Evpiiny, IgregraiSsiJ/xg^ov, g^g^aiSei/pcE&a, 

B7rev(ziisv(Jo, Igrg^a/Set/j&ov, l^g^a/Jsvd&c, 

eWEWa/Ssi/ro, lwewaiSsyff&>jVj g^g^a/SgfVTo, 



PZur. 

^g^ai^gt/ptgdce^ 

g3rg5ra/SEt;(T&g, 

grs^a/Sgt/vrai, 



7re7r(niiVfA»iwfy 



Fut Ind. 



5ra«SEt;&iQffo/ptajv, 9sra»SEt/&>5ffe^9'a«^ ^rajJsy&nffoptgvoj". 



Aor. Ind. 



Conj. Opt Imper. 

^raiSgf&o/, vaiSeu^siyiv, ^aiSgiJ&Tjr*, 

//i^w. Part 



Pw^. 3. Ind. 

VBTrociSsuffOfjiai, 



Opt. Infin. Part 

TTs'rraciisvcFoiiJ.'i^v, VE^aiSsi/Jgff&a*, wg^aiSgj/cxo/xgvos'. 



Medium. 



Fut Ind. 



Opt. Infin. Part 

7r(x,i&Bvao'nji.*fiV, graiSgt/ffser&ai, ^aiJgyflroptEVOf, 



-4 or. /nd. 
&c. 



Conj. Opt Imper. 

7), nraiy &c. ato^ atro, &c. von^svaia^w, &C. 
/ri^n. Par<. 



Verbal AdjectiveSi vaihvrio^, <iraihvr6y. 



M 2 
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Ss/o;, (^0 shake,) Med. (Jo be agitated.) 

Activum, 

Pres* ffdaff conj. cs/ft;, opt, ffsioif/.if "(Tsioir, cg/oi, &c. 

imper, erele, aetircjf &c. infin* <Tsleiv, 

part. (jzictiVj (xe/oyja, (reibv, 
imperf. gjetov, jjer/: (Tsjeixa, plusq. heffsUsiv, fuL ashcj* 
aor. 'iaeiusCf conj, as^laoff opt. asido^ifju^ aetaai^, astffai, &C« 

imper. (rstirov, irou, &c, infin. aMxi^ 

part. (TgiVas', aziaaaxj as^aav, 

Passivum. '[] 

Pres. ceiofMoci^ imperf, lergii/xiov, 

^er/l aitjeifJi^actf dual^ (rg-Tg/j/xg&dv, j?Zwr. ce^shfAS^x, 

aiuEKjraiy ffiueKT^ov, 3 pers. wanting, 

conj. and opt. wanting, imper. (thsKTOy (Tfi(Tg/(T&<w, &c« 
iri/?ii. (7g(TeT(T3'a/, parf. (Tg(Tei<r/x^vor, 
plusq, l(yg(Tg/^ptiov, dua/^ gTg(Ts/<T/xg&ov, jpZwr. g(Tg(Tg/<Tpte9'«, 

e(ji(Tsiffro, gjg^g/j&tiv, 3 j)er.9. wanting, 

/*u<. J6t J&o7<roptai, aor. l(Tg/(T9'^v, /wf . 3. ffB(76iao(/,ait, 

Medium. 

Fut ffsiffOfAait aor. loBiai^^^ (imper. ffehcu.) 

Verbal adjectives ffg<(Treoy, atiarost 



AsIttuj (to leave,) Med. poetical. 

Activum. 

Pres. XgtVft;, conj. 'kdiruy opt. \Bi<jrdifj(.i, XgiVoif, Xg/^oi, &C. 

imper. XgT^g, m^n* \Biirm,part. 'Kuirm^ 
imperf. fXsigrov, 

^er/". (2.) XbKoittoc, plusq. gXgXoiVgjv, 
yii^. Xg/4/ft;, 

aor. (2,) eXiWov, conj. XiW, opt. XiVotptt, imper. Kim, 
infin. T^ifrsTvf part. "Kmiiv^ ovaa^ ov* 
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Passivum. 



Pres, Xeivofji^aif imperf. sXei^'o/xajv, 

perf, XiXBifAfjLout ^ conj* and opt. wanting, 

XeXsiNpflM, imper, Xi\ei>i/o, XeXe/^&w, &c. 

XiXemrxi, &C. in/In. \B\Bi(p^ai, part XcXgi/x/oUvcj-, 

phisq. eXeXBttAiAnv, 4/o, 'Jiro, &C. aor. eXe/tp&Tjv, 

l^ttf. Xs/v^opCrai, 

aor. [(2.) eXi7ropi»v, con;. 'klituiiMi, opt. XizjotiAinVy 

imper. XigroD, &c. pi. XiVsj&e, &c. 
in/iw. Xi^g(T9"a/, part. \m6yi,ivos. 
Verbal adjectives, Xgi^reoy, 'k^mros. 



Tpii(paty (to wrife^) Med. (to accuse.) 

Activum. 

Pres. ypafuy imperf. 'iypaipov, 

perf. y'iypafXf plmq. eysypdfuVf 

fat. ypi-^wy 
aor. eypay\/a, conj. ypi-^Uy opt. ypi-^iiyL.i^ ypiy\/»if9 7f a4'CK*i &c. 

imper. yqiyl/ovyiroj, &c. infin, ypi^ony part, ypi-^o^s. 

Passivum. 

Pres. ypi^oiA^My imperf. ly/ja^o/xw, 

perf yiyqatfji>[JMi, yiypa-^aiy yiyqxvrai^ &c. 

plusq. lyzypiy^iAViv^ \}/o, otto, &C. 

fut. I. and aor. 1. (Iy^a(p&yjv,) seldom used, 

fut. 2. yp»(f'n(yoi^(Ki^ aor. 2. iy^i(^v, 

fut. 3. yey poi4/oiAQii, 

Medium. 

Fut. ypi-^oii^Ai, aor. lypd-^iy^m, {imperf y^i-^cu. 
Verbal adjectives, ypaTrrios, ypotiiros. 
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oL^yjUy (to take the leady rule over,) Med. (to begin.) 

Activum, 

Pres.aqx<a, imperf, ^pxbv, 

peff* {^pxix,) and plusq. hardly ever occur, 

fat aq^ca, 

aor. ^q^dy conj. 'i^ta, opt. ap^actfjUf o^p^o^iSi ap^oa, &c> 

imper. ap^ov, dp^oLrco, &c. 

in/in, apS^aiy part, aqi^ccs. 

Pa^sivum. 

Pres.apxofjiah imperf. vi^ypfm^^ 
perf. ripyy^ocif dwil^ ^^y/xsS'oy, ph HpyiAs^o^, 
^p^(Kh vqx^^'^9 ^PX^^> 

9ipxrah inpX^ov, 3 pers. wanting, 

conj, and opt. wanting, imper. viq%o, ri^y^ca, &c. 
infin. oipx^a^h pdrt. ipyy^ivos, 
plusq* Tipytmv, dual^ Tj^y/xs&ov, pL ^/?ypcrs&a, 
y^pip, ^pY^ov, ^px^^> 

^pxro, ^f x&a)v, 3 pers. wanting, 

fut. dpX^^(rofJi(3tt, 

aor. Tipx^viVy conj. dpx^w, opt. upy^m^, imper. apy^vin, 

infin. dpy^r^mh pCLTt. dpy^sU, 
fut. 3. wanting, (see § 88. c. Obs. 2.) 

Medium. 

Fut. aq^ofAony 

aor. r^p^iim^y conj. aq^cofAoch opt. ap%a.iyLm, imper. «§§«», da^u, &c. 
infin. api^ctG^oci, part. dpl^df/ievoT. 
Verbal adjectives, (in the tense of the QcHve and tniddU 
voice^) dpKrhsy dpycris. 



l,x£vd}^cuy (to equip.) 

Activum. 

Pres. cKeifd}^Vy imperf. lencsva^ov, 

perf. e<TKsuQiK»f conj. koKiidKOJ^ opt* etncwdKOtfAh imper, not used^ 
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plusq. etnceviKsiVy infin. itmsvaKivQU, pcirL ewej/owcwj-, 

fut* axevdffo), 

aor, e<7K6uotffQi, conj. CKSviacj, opt. (mwiaanu, ais, aneviffqu^ &c. 

imper. ffKiuaaovy 

infin, axivdagu, part, ouviaaf. 

Pdssivum. 

Pres, oK&vil^oiLQLiyifnperf. €<Txej/flc^o/x7jv, 
perf. ioKEvafffJidi, dtLal, s(rKsvai(jfM^QVy pL iaxsviaM^cfy 
iaytzvotaoa l^xEi/o^ffd'ov^ i(Jxzvoia^^i 

sffKsvaffrpu, l<yx6tAj5(r&ov, 3 pers. wanting, 

conj. and opt. wanting, imper, leyxevflcdo, ItjMviAti^iui. 
infin, isMviabah pa/rt, iexttrnfffABTfos, 
plusq, eaxevdfffjims ecao, curro, 8cc* 

fat, ffKBVQiff^'n^OlMtt, 

fut, 3. (l(7XE2/a^o/xaM>) does not occur. 

Medwm. 

Fut (TKeV(i(TOfA»h 

aor, BffxeveiacifAm, conj, ffKsvifrcoiJMi, opt, (JX.svaffaiiJL'nv, 

imper. axevo^^ai, aKBuccsitj^u, &c. 

infin. (ntsvdtjqtaSrah pari, CMvq^cipi^mfof. 
Verbal adjectives, aKsvatrrio^, axBvaaros. 



Kopt/^ft^, (to bring,) Med, (to receive.) 

Activum. 

Pres, xo/xi^ft;, imperf, bkoimH^ov, 

perf, xBx6(x,iK», plusq. ixixoiAixBiv, 

fiit. KOiJ^iaeOy 

fat, Att, KofMS, dual, ■ ' ■ ' pi, Kofuovpay, 
xoyi^ms, xofMBirov, xopuEirs^ 

KOfAiBtf xo/xisrroy> x<ifAiov(Ti, (v>) 

opt, xofMoTtAi, oiSy &c. infin, xoiuBtv, 
part, xofAiSv, ovca, dSv* gen, ovvrof, 
aor. ixoi^Kja^ conj, xoiJt,i(T<tf, opt, xoiJLi<rMiJ.i, xoiAlaais^ xoi^hou, &c, 
imper, x6iMaoi, infin, x&fAiof^, pari, xoiAiaai. 
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Passivum. 

Pres. xoiji,i^ofj(,oci, imperf, Ixo/xt^optyjv, 
perf, KBKOfjLKTfxaHy (comparc Iffxet/ficffpcai,) 

conj. and opt. wanting, imper. xexo/xitro, iV&o;, &c, 

infin. xexo/x/ff&ai, part. X6xopti<y/xeyof, 
plusq. k)tBKOfjLi<yiJi,yiv, 
fut. xopuj&aidoptai, 
aor, lxopi/(T&7}y, 

fut 3. (KB}toiJi.i(TOfjixi,) does not occur. 

fut Att XOfAlOVfJiai9 ducUf XOpUlOVfAS^OV, pi, XOf^lOVfJt^^Q^, 

xo/xiel**, xo/xi6i(y&ov, xopngrj&g, 

xoiAi^Hratf xopwgiV&ov, xo/xioUvrai, 

Op^. XO/XlOipl^V, XOfJUOlO, &c. 

in/?nr xo/xigtV&ai, pari xoptioiy/xgyos-, 
aor. lxo/xKTa/A»v, coTi;. xbpuW/xai, opf. xo/Ai<TaifAm, imper, xo/xuai, 

in^w. xo/xiVaff&aj, pari xoiAKjcciAsvof, 
Verbal adjectives, xo/xKrrgoy, xo/xiffror. 



<fv\i(Toot)y {to guards) Med, (to be on one^s guard.) 

Act 
Pres, (pvXdffaoify) imperf . s(pvXoc(TaoVfy 

perf 9rs(pvXaxo^f plusq. eVB(pv\<ixsiv 

fut ipvXd^u, aor. e(pv\al^a» 

Pass, 
Pres. (pt;Xa<T(TO/xflf»,l imperf. g(pt;X«(y(yo/x»v,l 

jjer/; ire(pv>MyfAouy dual^ *nz(fv\iyiAB^o)i,pl, ^gtpt/Xw/xg&a, 
^g(pi5Xa?a». wg<pi/Xax&ov^ w-gtpt/Xax^e, 

Wf9'^^*'^'''*'> w'g^tJXax&ov, 3 pers. wanting^ 

conj. and opl wanting; imper. 7rg(pj/X«|o, *«^v\ix^w, &c. 
in/?n. ve(pvXccx^oii, part 7iB<^v'Ka,yy^ivosy 

^ See bdow, the Ab/e to OJi; III. 8. 
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plusq. iTtz^vKfir/yLfiV, dual, e7rB^v\iyfAB^oy,pl. I'jfBtpuXdyiJLB^ac, 

g^ef t/XofXTQf k7rs({>v\aix^y* 3 pers. wanting, 

aor. 69^^X^^^» 
fut, 3. vs^uXd^opixt, 

Med. 

Fut (pvXi^of^cKty aor. \^v'Ka%ifji.yiv, 

Verbal adjectives, (puXaxriof, (pvXaKro^. 



6pu(Tffoj, {to dig.^ 

Act 

Pres. opvaffUf oqvrrat, imperf. Upvaao^fy ciqurrov, 

perf. opa^vyjx, conj. opcupuxu, opt o^apvypii^i^ imper. not in ixse, 

infin, oqapv^ivoti, part o^a/gi/^wf, 
plusq. Ipcagiy^B^v, 
fut. OpV%Uf 

am. Sf^u^aCf conj. oqvl^cj, opt oqv^sufjit, opv^aify oqv^ai, &C« 
imper. opv^ov, infin, opv^aiy part, oqy^as. 

Pa^sivum, 

Pres. o§i5(r<yo/:Aai,l imperf, (w/ju^ffo/xiov^l 
o§i/rropwfi,J dpvrrofA'nVtj 

perf oqdfqyyiMn, conj. and opt wanting, imper. o^tiqy^o^ op(oqvx6co,&c, 

infin. oqco^vy^Poiif part. opoj^vyfAivo^f 
plusq. opcifpvyiJi'nVf 

fut. 1. oqvx^incFOf/iaiffut.Z. hpvynooyLoa^ 
aor. 1. iqux^yiyt oor. 2. at qvyriy^ 

ogt/j^&^vai, &C. hqvyrivaiy &C. 

fut 3. wanting, (see § 88. c. Obs. 2.) 

Med. 

Fut Opv^OfJlMlf 

aor. ipv^dfAnVf conj. o^v^wptai, opt. opu^aiiA^nvf imper. opu^on, 
infin. iqvl^acbaif part oqv^ifAsvo^. 
Verbal adjectives, opvKriof, 6pu)cr6f. 
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A GREER GRAMMAR. 



BXAMPLES OF THB VERBS IN X A* v f 



'AyyeXXft;, (to announce.) 
Act. 



Pres. ind. 


conj. oiyys>Xcff, opt iyyiXkoifAi^ imper. oiyyiWe, 
infin. dyyiXksiv, part. iyyiyXm. 


imper, 

iiyysKKov* 


perf. ind. 


conj. r^yiXxcu, opt -wyyeXxoi/xi, imper. not in use, 
injin, rtyyskKimi, part, 'nyyeXycwf, 


plusq. 



Dual, — 

ayyeXeTrov, 
^ dyy^KsXrov^ 



fat (2.) indie 
dyyBXSj, 
ayyeXelV, 
ayyeXi?, 
opt. 

sing* dyysKoifAif Dual, — 

ayyeXoIV, ayyeXoiVoy, 

dyyaXoTf ayysKoiTnv, 

or, 
^yyeXoiTjv, o/tjs", o/oq,— oferov, oirir'nVf olvii^BV^ ome, olinaaiy 
see Obs. II. 3. to rifitreo, 
infin. dyysKsTv, 
part StyyeKm, dyyekovffoc^ dyysXovv, gen. dyyiKovyros, 



pi. dyy^XovfJLtVf 

dyyBKsXra, 
dyydkotfa^j (v,) 

pi. dyyBkoif^BVf 
dyyzkoTrBf 
ayyeXotev, 



aor. 1. ind. 
HyysiXa, 



conj. dyy^'iKu, opt. dyyslXau/Aiy imper* S^n>Ai, 
dyyeiKaiSg 
dyyitKais &C. 
infin, dyyeXKah part, dyy^tkus. 



aor. 2. ind. 



conj, iryyiXMy Opt. dyyiXoiiAiy imper. oiyyeXi, 
infin. dyyaXEiVy part. dyysKeiv. 



' See about the use of this tenM in this TiH>t]i«A^o/» to} 101. ObsA. 
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Pass. 
(to be announced.) 



Pres. ind. 



conj, dyyiKKcJiJtMif opt, oiyytKKoitm% imper. dyyiXKovs 
infin. ayyeXXeey&aij part* ayyeXKofAEVOS^ 



imperf. 



perf. ind. 

vfffz\iML%i Dualy ^yyeXpt€&dv, pL f^yyiXyt^z^a^ 
rr/yzkaaiy vr/y^K^ov^ ^TVfX&e, 

^yysXrai, ^yeX&ov, 3 perSt wanting, 

conj, and opt wanting, 
imper. ^iyysXtro, rtyyeX^of, &C. 

infin. ojyyeX&ce*, part wyyeXptevoj-, 

— - ■- ' -■■ " 

Plusq. 

wyysXpCriov, Dual^ riyyiXfAsiov, pL ^yyEXpts&a, 
niyyeXtrOf 72y76X&ov^ oJyyeX&e, 

^yeXro, rtyyiX^i^Vf 3 pers. wanting, 

fuL 1. 

dtvysX&yjffoptai, &c. 



conj, dyyeXhcj, opt ayyeX&e/iov, imper. ayyeX&ojr/, 
infin, ayysX&ojvat, pari. ayyeX&sJi-, 



aor. 1. ind. 
wyysX&iQv, 



M 2. 

ayyeXiicTOAMi^ &c* 



ctor. 2. ind. 
vyyeXtiv, 



conj. ayyskSff opt. oyyeXs/^jv, imper, ayyeXa)&i,. 
en/£n. oyyiXoivai, par^* ayyiXeJf, 



/u^ 3. wanting, 

(see §99. Obs.Z.) 

Med. 

{to announce one^s self.) 

Fut indie. 

dyyeXov/Muif Dual, ayyEXotS/xsS'ov, pi. ayyEXojy/xsd^, 

fl^yytX^, or rf, AyyeXeTiT&ov, dlyyeXerd^s, 

ayyeXetra*, AyyeXerd&ov, a7yiXoi/vr«i9 
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Opt. 
Sing, ayysXo/pwiv, Dual^ dyyekoifjLB^ov, pi. arysXoi/x6&«, 

ayyBkoio, dyyeXoTa^ov, ayyeXota&e, 

dyyeXoTrOf ayyeXo/a&ojv, ayyeXoiVTO, 

infin. ayysXgiV&ai, part. dyysXovf^evo^, in, ov. 



aor. 1. ind. 



conj. dyyiXkwyLOLii opt. dyyeiKacifj^'niff dryysiKccio, &C. 
imper. iyyeiXQct^ iroj, &c. 



aor. ind. conj. dyyi'Koji/i^cuj opt. aTysXo/pwjv, eXow, &c. 

^TyeXopciQV, imper. aryeXou, 

infin. dyyski(7^aif part, dyyskoi^hvof. 

Verbal Adjectives dyyeKrioT, dyysXros, 
See ia ihe Appendix an alphabetical list of Barytone Verbs, 
partly for practice, and partly stating the particular use of each. 



/ ' o /.^' 2y r,^ OBSERVATIONS TO ALL THE PARADIGMS. 

I. Accent. 

1. The basis of the theory of accents in verbs is that the a ccent stands as far 
back as possible ; consequently in disyllables always on the first syllable, 

■ " rvirratf rv^rt, Xtlirat, XtTirt, 

and in trisyllables and polysyllables, whenever the nature of the final syllable 
allows it, on the antepenultima, 

rvirro/At¥j rvvrrwtt, rtrv^S^t, rvstrfi/Mtty 

and the imper. 

^vXarrtf (pvXa^ov, (puXec^aSf 

\ (but sraikvat, ^vXarrw, &c. because of the long final syllable.) Hence disyllable 
' compounds throw the accent on the preposition, whenever the end-syllable allows 
\ it, for instance-^ 

2. When an accented augment is dropped, the accent in simple verbs always 
falls on the next syllable, MrT^%lfg«Xi, «^«/yi, — /S«Xf, puyt : but i n com pounds, on 
the prep., ex. gr, I yi€«Xf, ^poASn, — tfiSecXt, ^^iff^n. And in the former instance, 

, monosyllables, the vowel of which is long, always take the drcumflez, ex. gr. 76 if— 

3. There are seeming exceptions to this fundamental rule in instances grounded 
/ on a contraction ; hence independently of the verba contracta in the following tenses 

of the usual conjugation : 

1.) The/«/. 2. andyw/. ^//.*of aU kinds, (§ 96. 7-11.) 
2.) The conj, of the aor. past, rv<p^£, rtneS, ^. c. 

^ ^ These conjunctives^ as well as those of the conjugation in ^<, are actual contrao- 
g,^ %» tions, since the x of the indie, first became iv, ir.$, &c. and this again £, Sit. See 
^ below, Obt. V. 14. compared with { 107. Obs. Il'l. 2. 
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3.) The temporal augment in trisyllabic compounds, {ex, gr. uf£<tT»tf Mitrw^ se^ '^i >^ ^"'^^ 
i 84. Obi. 4. ^ ^ (, 7 

4. But the following are real exceptions : — / ^ 

1.) The aor, 2. (to distinguish it more clearly from the pret. tense, see § 96. 
the Nole to Obt, 3.) throws the accent in the following instances on the 
termination :— 

a. In the in/in, and p art.act.jaf^d tn/ln, med, always )' 

b. In the ting, of thejmger. aor.^ wtgrf. usually ex, gr. 

yivtivy XmBov, but in the pi. ysyirSt, XaSf^'Si. 

c. In the ting, of the imper. aor, 2. act, merely in the following verbs : 
u irlf ix^l^j vgl^ and according to the correct Attic pronunciation also 
X«Ci, lit, * 

The c ompound imper , follow again the general rule, WtXei^»Uf airtX^t, tltth. 
2.) The in fin, and p art, ofthe p«/. jpaw. are distinct from the rest of th« 

past, conjugation even by their accent, which they always have on the 

pennltima^ * 

rtrvfifiivdff ^titdtnfAivos, 
3.) All infin, in yoM^ (except the dialectic form fumiy Obt» V, 9. ) have the ^ 
accent on the penultima, rtru^vtu, ru^^nwij rvrnfoi. See also the infim ^ 
of the conjugation in /At, 
4.) The isi^^aor, 1. act, in w and the 3 pers,o{ the opt, act, in ct and 
ai^ always k eep the accent on the penultima^ even when they are poly- 

syllablei, ex?gr^ " "~ ' ' 

infin, ^>M^9u, trathv^tut 
3 pert. opt. (puXdrr^t^ (puXei^tu, ^etHtwet?. 
6.) All pqrtki piet in_ gi^ and i<i have the acute accent on the last syllable, 
v$ru^if rv^^uff ruvrtit, and in the conjugation in fit those in tit, »s, «vf, vt» 
6.) Wherever the matcjit a j^rt, has the accent, the other genders have 
St also, without any regard ISt to the nature of the syllables, ^uXeirrm, 
^yXdrrou^af (pv^umv^ rtfinf»fVf rifAWWfet^ vifin^gv, nrv^itf, rtrmpula, rtrv^ig, 
7<) In compounds the accent never can go farther bade than the augment, \\ 
The few instances, in which there is only a short syllable after the aug* 
menty keep the accent on the augment^ when compounded, anf^^h ^*'*f»9» 
But if the augment be dropped, the rule is as stated in Obt, 1. (ir^effiti') 

II. — Some particular Jonismt and Atticitm$. 
!• The lonians make of the imperf, and of the two aor, 
iterativet in -^'x^y, patt. form 'VKOfAnvy 

* The infim aor, 2. act, might be classed among the seeming exceptions (2.) 
because the lonians form it like the /a/. 2. in iuvj ex. gr. XaZiin for XctSuv, But the 
case unquestionably is here the reverse. The accent was thrown on tiv from the 
tame motive as on at and ta-Sa/, and the lonians, who were fond of vowels, let this 
accentuation dwindle into a lengthened termination. 

• It is by this and the third pert. (§ 12. Obs. 3.) of the ofi/. gfircr taking the cir* t 
comflex on the p enult ima, that the three similar forms of the aor, 1. are distin«i 
gbM^e^,gr, ' "*^ , ^- 

infin, act. 3. opt, act, imper, med, 

irtuhv^m, irathvgai, vratlio^cu. 

Bat as the number of syllables, or the nature of the penultima, seldom allows this 
accentuation) we generally can distinguish only two of these forms, and in such 
verbs as rv^rrtt we cannot even distinguish any of the thiee* See, for instanoei 
below in wtwj K»ftiJ^, y^u^m* 
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for the purpoie of donoting the repetition of an action. They are used only in the 
indicy and commonly do not take the augments In the verb rv^rtt they would look 
thus, 
? J /^ / ^t /% rvimruw, r»Heru»i/Amf from twirm, ifmu 

fAdfWC0^ ^Om, fKdfi^V 'T^mfx^f, rinl^m^ni/ui*, from t^p^ dfitm, 
/fff0Ui/i$^0ktiC /^S* ^ vwr^^Mv, rtnrifxifAtiVf from irt/fr^y, efAfiv» 

»ee also the Obs. to the contracted verbi, and to those in /nu There are some 
remarkable £pic forms of this kind, which combine the vowel a of the aor, 1. with 
the characteristic of the pret, and imperf.^ fimn^Mtv, m^uirrm^u*, ^mX*'^^ avof^um^M, 
{Hymn, ApollAOZ,) See Bnttm. Compiete Or, Or, ( 04. 4. 
. 8. The piutq, (1. and 2.) act, in i/» with the lonians made the^«# pert, f« and 

( the third ii or iiv, f tnru^ut, lTtrvp*i, or -uv.) Hence th e Attic c ontracted form of 

1 ihe fir st pers , innjjrom^ ta^) ex, gr,^ ^^ 

j '"■"" ^^ SiTiirivSif for l«<r/»»S«», 

i which form appears to have been the usual one among the old Attics. But the 
meond ptrmm nt, (from mh,) and the third m, (from i iv,) before a vowel, for instance 
irt^oi^in for IriiTtf/Sti^ Aristoph. Nub, 1347. lrti»ttv, li.yp, 691. (compare below the 
third p. itnperf, Hfxtn, ( 105. Od«. 3.) were perhaps less common with the Attics ; 
whatever has been stated about these forms, and about a third person n (for li,)— 
beside iheplmiq,fiwy (see below «7^ ^ 100. III.) rests solely on a few Isolated passages, 
and vague remarks of the anciMit grammarians. See Buttm. Complete Or» Or. 
J 17. Obs, 14. 

3. There was instead of the opt, act, in ttfu a collateral form in «/«», mt, «/•> 
pi, •kfiuf, •inrtf «iV«y, called the Attio form ; but it chiefly occurs only in contracted 
verbs, (§ 105.) and consequently also in the fut, circumfl. ex, gr, X^m for l^tit, of 
the /ut, i^a, Cifrop,3y 1, 11. ^amV, Soph. Jj. 813. In bar3rtone verbs it occurs 
merely in the per/,; ex, gr, ietpvy§itiv, ikfiXv^d/m*, 

4. Instead of the opt. aor, I, act, in atfts, the ^olians had a form in tin, (rv^^lM, 
tMtf iifv; &c) of which we have given in the paradigm three terminations, 

sing, second pert, rv^naft third rv^Ptit, (»,) for •«/# -«', 
pi, third pert, rd^ttat, for -oiw, 
which are far more usual than the regular ones. 

0. The form of the third pert, pi. of the imper. in <yr«rf, patt, -^B-t^, is called the 
Attic, because most usual with the Attics, though it occurs in other dialects. In 
the act, form it always is like the ym. pi. of the part, of the same tense, excepting 
the perf, [irtirat^irM^af or irtirot^ivrvf, — part, ^nirotBirmv.) 

111. '-'Second Pert. Sing, Patt, 

1. The primitive termination of the tecond pert, of the patt, form r«i and «*«, (see 
§ 87* the Tabie^) has maintained itself in the usual conjugation only in the perf. 
and piutf,^ and in the verbs in /ai, (^ 106. Obt, 2.) It is merely in the less polished 
dialects that we find the tecond pertont rvtrTt^at, Ir^mrty imper, rvirrtra, aor, 1. 
mod, lrv^pmr$y — oonj, rvirrfirtu, &c.' -——--. 

2. The lonians rejected the of this old form, and thus made it mm, tnu^ f#, t^ 
which the common language again contracted into ^, «», *», for instance^ 

* Except these instances, it is only the anomalous aor, %rx«* from %x^ which 
always has rx^nv in the opt, 

* The teeond pert, pret. patt, of the contracted verbs appears to have been of 
frequent occurrence in the popular language ; we find, for instance, in the New 
Teotameniy »tufx»rui for nmxAirat, comm^y 9uwx*h the contraction of iuur^iii, (see 
htkiWnfUim,) 
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2. /Vm. ind, rv^ttm^ rvw^y imper, r4ifvUf viwrw^ 

— conj, TtMrrtitttf rvirnfy 2. imperf, Irtnfrtt, irvimv, 
2. aor, 1. m«rf. lorn, irtf^U>«y omvMNOfi kJ5^«. 
Thus the opi. $tf$ was made nty whidi ooatinned to be the comMM fatm^ nofe being 
futoepUble of oontractionw—Bat the f is nerer drq>pcd ia the jmi/. end f /idy. 
eieepting W9«. See the Jmm. 9%4m, 

8. The Aulcs had also this pecnliarity, thai they ooniracted the ii, which came 
from Miinto u. This fonn, which has on that account been added everywhere in 
the pmradigiHy was unquestionably the usual one in genuine Attic writers, ezc^tii^ 
^etragic poet s, as well as in the popular language, and in the rerbs ^6)Jj^ Afuu, 
Ka^fuU (i^dfMUy (see the Anom, i^im^) the ttamd pen, 

thus remained alone in common use, so that M^? And ^f can only be cmjunom 



4. The Dorie and lonio dialects hare i« instead of m or mi, (Mmw, mper. Weft^) 
iee $88. Ob§, 6.«-««nd the Epic poeto may lengthen the • of the imper.j and make 
it <!, bol it oecurs sddom, «sr. ^i*. t^u9 foe IfM, from f^^Mti, (IL x. 6110 

I v.— /«mc form qf the third pert, pi, 
p€us, in ttreUf «r«. 

1. In the third pert, pi, of both the indie, and opt, patt,, but nerer in the cet^,y 
the lonians changed the » into «, and consequently had, for instance, 

opt, Ttnrrciar^ for ryiertivr*, 
per/, ir%9fmii%uarm for trirM/^ivmi/, 

— mnXiwau for »i«Xiyr#i^ 
which form was sometimes imitated by the Attic poets, for the sake of the metre. 
See also bek»w the verbs in U and am, 

2. The lonians sometimes do the same with the termination irri, ebaoging the # 
into I, ex, gr, 

\^wX\ar» for \^ik6VT§, 
But nrtuy {rvmwtu, rv'^ctrm^ &C.) and the termination of the conJ, mvreu, always 
remain unchanged. 

9. The third pert, pi, per/, and piutq, pott, may by means of this lonism be thus 
formed, (and even Attic prose-writers, as Thuc and Plato^ do it sometimes,) when 
the characteristic of the verb is a consonant, (see § 98. 2. with Obt, 2.) for instance, 
nrv^eiTtUf iovmmj^frat^ 

from vvwrm, watvm^ erixXm, and the like. — ^In M/uirmt, (Ion. for m^ixmrtu^ see the 
Jnom. Ix/ufMu,) the characteiistic of the verb is retained unchanged instead of ;^. 

4. The lingual letters appear again in lieu of the f, which is dropped before yrm, 
9Tif for instance of in$^, iriiruffAat, 

3 pert, pi, mru^areu for riirufrai, 
and of l^tih*, l^^iiffneu, 

l^n^iUrm, (Hom.) for IfnfMrm, 
(where the diphthong is made short on account of the Attic redupi-, } 85. 2.) and 
with the }, which is concealed in the ^, being restored, (§ 92. 8.) 
yMv£i»rmf Jiw;^»g/J«T«<, from ^ntvat^Vy ^m^it^u, 
6. We find in editions of Homer verbs formed in this manner, which have neither 
) nor C in thf pree, 'Bffdhrm, (from fttiHt, tffmeffmtf % 101. Obt, 8. b.) may, how- 
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ever, be derived from a collateral form PAzn, from which fa^o'art occurs in Homer. 
The others cannot be safely relied on in grammar*. 

V. — Mitcellaneeus Remarkt, 

1. Some nnpolished dialects, and especially the Alexandrian, (§ 1. Ob», 10.) gave 
to the ifUrd pert, pL, in the hittoricai tenses, and the opt., the termination r«ey t 
hence we frequently meet, particularly in the Greek translation of the Old TettO' 
mentj with forms like l^afvofti¥, l^vyd^ct¥, kiliCMO'ecv, (for.2^«iy«y, t^oyovy Xtiircttv,') &C. 

2. The Dorians and the Poets, on the contrary, have in some cases a bare v, with 
a short vowel Instead of r«y, the termination of the third pert. pi. This occurs 
especially in the aor, 

third pert. pi. Xrv^^%v, trtnevt, for -ifray. 
(but never w^ for with respect to Homer's fumv^f see fumw in the list of Jnom. 
Ferbt,) The other instances belong to the conjugation in f»i. 

3. The same unpolished dialects (1) by a still stronger anomaly gave to the third 
pgrt. pi of xYieperf. mi the {Mttorioaf) termination «y : hence in the Nett Tettament 
tywMn and i7^ifiKav, in the Batrachom. 178. io^ytif. See about the interchange with 
the third pert, of the duai in a narrative, ex. gr. Ji. «. 864. ^mm, instead of -ftv, 
{ 87. Ob». 6. 

4. The third pi. of tlie principal tenses has commonly vr/ instead of m or n in 
the Doric dialect, as we remarked § 87. Obt. 3. explaining by it the long vowel before 
the r in the usual form t thus, 

Tvirrovrt, v$Tv^afTt, for rvtrrovrt, vtrv^&r»^ 
conj, rij^TttPTtj for vi^rvttn^ 
fut. 2. //UfUfTtf fitnvfrtf for (jAtviavrty) fnvwrn. 
This form does not take the # lpX»urrtK^v>.-^nother Dorism is rv<trMi for riirrcvrt, 
A. Eiren in the terminations owa and «; , a^a, of the participle, the long vowel 
comes from the omission of y or yr, which appears from the ffen. mate. The Doriam 
always iiave m and m in its stead : 

ri/«r<r«/^«, for ru^rrovfeCf 

aor. 2. XaCdT^u ', for kaiawet, 

ru'4^ui( ru^^ett^Ky for r^^pitf, wr»» 

6. The Epic poets allow themselves to make the accented « long in the obliqtie 
cases of the par/. //ffi/.; for instance, rtr^iySraf fbr 'hat. See about the Doric 
pari. perf. in *»y, wttt^ § 111. 

7. The Dorians also introduced their «>into the terminations IrttirrofMtv^ XririfAfidtt 
rurrdifietvj &c. for 'fitiv, and, (though less frequently, and only in the later Dorisms,) 
into the termination of the aor. pott,, ex, §r. Irtlrtiv, (Theocr. 4, 53.) 

8. Thejirtt pert, pi. act. in fitv is in the Doric dialect fnf, {rtnrr^fm^ Irv^pttfitt,) 
and thejh'tt pert, dual and pi, patt.fAt^x, fit^av, is with the Dorians and Poets fni^^d^ 
/itff^aff with an 0* inserted : 

tuierefitffBetf rvtrrifit&B^dV, 
0. The in/in. in uv and ven had, in the old language and the dialects, the form of 
/Mfm and /Atf, thus, 

ruvrifiuvaif Tinrrifitff for rvrruv, 
rtru^ifitftu, tnTV^ifttv, for nrv^|y«i, 
rtMenftiveuy vn^nfAtv, for vu^tifiuu, 

• //. f . 637. ««i»;tiW«/ from aKnx*f^»h (see Anom. ixaxiKt^i) and Od. ». 86. UnXii- 
htr» from Ixaat, Mxtcftuif both with doubtful various readings. See Buttm. Complete 
Or. Or, J 98. Obt. 13. 

' Not A«Cf»^«> because there is here no coatraciion* See } 18. 0^. 13^ Note^ 
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and sometimes tbey were syncopated, tifisfeu. — (See also below the Contracted Ferht 
and the Verb* in ^i.) 

10. But the Dorians in particular make the injln., instead of 8l»^— i* or n^ without 
either removing the acute accent backwards, or changing it ; for instance, fit^iirhv, 
iS^y, aiiitff for fO^iZtiVf tvhif, &tl^$t9, aor, 2. ayetyif for eiyit<yuf—'X't'C*l* ^^^ X**t^*f 
(not X'^iV^') 

11. We also sometimes find in Doric writers the second pers. pres, act, %s instead 
of ttCj likewise without any change in the accent ; ex, gr. eifiiXyts for AfiiXyuf, 
Theocr. 

12. The old language had in the second pers. act, instead of ; , 

the final syllable r^«, 
which in Homer and other Poets is frequently annexed to the conjunctive, and less 
frequently to the opt.; ex. gr, l^ixi^ff^a. for ISfXjjf, xXa/onr^a. for xXetiois, but which 
has maintained itself in the common language only in a few anomalous verbs, (see 
below, § 108. 109. i//a), (T^u/, <pnfit)f and tfT^a.) 

13. The three terminations, which are considered as peculiarities of the conjuga- 
tion in fit : I sing, fit, 3 sing, trt, imper. Bt, probably belonged to the verb itself in 
the most ancient language. Hence the imper. -^t not only in the aor, pass., but 
also in the syncopated per/. (§ 110.) The first pei's, fu has maintained itself in the 
usuiQ conjugation only in the opt,, but the oldest Epic poets had it also in the con- 
junciive, ex. gr, 

*lxatfAtt uyiyufn, for 7xAr, aydyi, . 

Lastly, the third pers. sing, «•/ or vn is also very usual in Epic poetry in the conj,y ex, gr* 

rv^riftnv, t^wiy for riJtrry, ?;^if. i 

(See about the indie, vnn instead of the usual form, § 106. Obs, 10.) 

14. The circumfiexed forms are either resolved or lengthened by the lonians, viz. 
the infin, aor. 2. act. i/V is tin, as ^vyitn for <pvyuv from ^uyov., (see the Note to Obs, 
1. 4.) and the conj. of the two aor, pass, Z is iw, Epic uv, (see the Note to Obs, 
I. 3.) thus: 

conj. aor. 1. pass, s^^iSc«, for tb^i^Z^ (from iv^i^nv,) 

conj, aor. 2, pass, ruriv. Epic vvWiv, for ru^Z. 
In the persons of this conj,, which end in y, the Epics sometimes lengthen the 
preceding s in this manner, and sometimes double it,(f}n,) for instance, (thifinv, ^etfjtZ', 
J«/et«/«,) ^ftuifS} J«/t*«/»J, //. y. 436. X' 246. (l^diCfiv, va^Z, ^eitnlat,) «•*«•«»», r. 27« 
Compare below, the dialect forms of the verbs in fn, which must be here considered 
as a basis °. 

15. The conj, in Epic poetry sometimes loses its long vowel, and takes e and i for 
en and V) ex. gr. 'lofnv, let us go, (see below u/At, conj, Im,) iyu^ofnv, for -a>^i», (//. /3. 440.) 
l^vff^afiiv for conj, aor, I. l^v^afitv, (a. 141.) ifAtipirat for firai, {Od. u. 41.) vuvriXXtrut, 
(}. 672.) See also tHofittv under all», (§ 109. HI. 6.) It occurs most frequently in 
the conj. aor. pass., for instance lufitlafAtvj letfuhn^, 

® There is a third reading in the quoted passages, (7/. y. 436. ;^. 246.) and others, 
where it clearly is the coty., viz. }»fiuns, ^ecfitin, without the iota subscriptwn. See 
about it, the Note to § 107. Obs. IV. 9. ' 

• This has been attempted to be considered a mere deviation from syntax, as if 
it were the indie, instead of the co^j. But as this interchange occurs only where 
the metre does not allow the coty., it is obvious that, whilst the language was not 
settled, pronunciation came to the assistance of the metre. And this view of the 
matter is placed beyond all contradiction by instances, where there is no indie: 
similar to the abbreviated cor\j. This is the case with ittofAiv, ^liofjLVf, (for ^'un/uvy') 
IcfAtf, and all conjunctives of the aor. pass. We cannot presuppose in Homer an 
indie. %TiM, I know, ^tiu, J put, 1m, I go, for else these forms would as readily occur 
as real indie, and be met with also in the other persons, (c?^ tf^tu^t, &c. with the' 
signification to know,') which, however, is not the fact. 

N 
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1 104. 

1. The rules, which we have just given, stew merely the man- 
ner, in which the diSeretit tenses are formed. But no lati^uagfe 
affords fixed rules to know which formation each partietilllt vfetb 
follows, when there is a diversity of formations possible. A great 
part of this is matter of memory, and just as we are obUged in 
Latin to remember the per/, and supirmm of every verb; especially 
of the third conjugation, we tiiust in Grreek remember in each 
Terb every one of the tenses, of which we have been hitherto 
treating in particular Sections. 

2. It is of the most material importance to know whether the 
aor. 2. act.9 the perf. 2., and the aor, 2. pass, of a given verb are in 
tise. These tenses are certainly related to each other in form ; 
but it does not follow, (as has frequently been observed,) that a 
verb, which has one of these tenses, has also the others. On the 
contrary we have seen that the aor. 2. aJct, and pass, seldom 
occur together in one verb. The Lexicon, or the lists in the 
Appendix^ must be diligently consulted. Actual instances must 
have been met with of each of these tenses, which is a very un- 
common occurrence, or it may safely be assumed that the verb 
barely has the other tenses, viz. thie aor. 1. ad., perf. 1., and aor. 
l.pass^. 

3. It may be considered as an invariable rul^ that all trisyllabic 
and polysyllabic derivative verbs, which end in 

il^ca^ il^oj^ aivoff VTfcOf Bvatf ow^ ioDy ica^ 

as 

G'ni/.xivcii 

have only 

the aor, 1. act, perf. 1. (in xa^) and aor, 1. pass. 

ObsA, Some of tlies^ terminations, however, are hot derivative in some verbs, 
that is to say, not derived from a nountubtt.^ or adj.^ but mere lengthened forms of a 

* Exactly as in English the greatest tiumber of verbs by far have erf, in the tw- 
perf. and part, past, (/ /ove, loved, have loved f) and the smallest number have the 
monosyllabic lOTper/*. and a part, past differing from it, (I see, iaw, have seen.) And 
in German most verbs have the imperf. ie, and the part, past t, (' ich sage, ich sagte, 
ich hahe gesagt,^) and comparatively few a monosyllabic itnper/.atid the par/, n, ('i«A 
trage, ich irug, ich habe getragen^ ;) the first form filone is used in German for deri- 
vative verbs, which in Greek have alsb merely the aor. 1. Ac. 



from 


(Tjcg:;^, 


vo/^/^ft; 


from 


v6(j(,off 


from 


(T^ixa, 


ed^vva) 


from 


e^&ir. 
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iraXsy 


iouXocj 


from 


iovXoff 


from 


np^rip 


(ftXicj 


from 


f/Xos*, 
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simple radical pr««. tense, and ther^y rendered anomalous. (See §92.) These 
verbs may m^e a second aar. from this sizhple form, ex. gr. aXtraiw from AAITa 
ffxtr«f, i^Mu frOm AEMO l}»f*yv : the^ ai*'e all diat^ in the list of Anomalous Ferbs* 
Obs, ii Hitlier belong also those derivative verbs, which, according to § 119. 4. 
end in ffm^ irrii, xii^, &c. aiid are detived from nominatives. The verb ixxci^^f is 
the only 6ne of th#i$e verbs, which has an dor, 2. pass, (fiKXayri**) 

§ 105. — Conjugation of Verbs contracted. 

1. The Greek verbs in sm, dcJ, knA oa;^ conform In the main to 
the rule§ statfed and example^ given^ and iri the Section on the 
formatioti of the tenses we have attended to their peculiarities. 
But in the pres, tense and imperf., act.^ and pass.^ when the 
vowels a, e, and o happen to stand immediately before the vowels 
of the termination, (and partly remain unchanged in the Ionic 
dialect, see below, Ohs. 1.) they undergo in both the Attic and 
the commoii language a contracti&ni 

2. This ebntraction follows the general ruUs of § 28. excepting 

some termibations in the verbs in 6co, Instead of contracting oet 

into oVf and o-jp into a;, according to the general rule, the i of the 

second and third person predominates, and the firilil syllables oei^ 

arid oYi^ ate contracted into ots, and ou and oyj into oi. Thus— 

Second pers. indie, act, pwdSog*^, 1 . ^ cv .* 
'^ . ci » ? contr. ptijljoti-, 

3, COHj. (Ata^O^^t J 

Third pers. indie, act. /xt j&ogi, \ ^ ^^ 
' Q.J ? contr. Mc^oi. 

and in the same way 

Second pers. indie, and 

conj, pass, /xw&o-jj, contr. ins^ot^ 
and as ooi is likewise contracted into oi, thtee moods, viz. the 
indie, conj.y and opt. of the act. voice betoine perfectly like 
in the^e two persons. The infin. 6m is correctly contracted: 
/xiffdoEiv, contr. /xi(7dot)v. 

3. iThe whole indie, and conj. act. and pass, of the verbs in doj, 
are also perfectly similar, being contracted according to the gene- 
ral rule, viz. ae and 9fn into of, u^i and dri into jk, and olo as well 
as oLov and ot,ca into w. 
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The rest of the tenses suffer no contraction. We give, how- 
ever, the complete conjugation of the perf. and plusq. pass, to 
render the analogy with the same tenses of iraiieuM more evident. 

Perf. 



Indie. Sing, 


*asiroirnL%\^ 


r£ri/xa)/xa<9 


l^BlJiiff^CUfJIMlt 




*mVQif\(5CUi 


r6T//Aa)(Tai, 


y^Byt»la^0D(TM, 




irsnolnrocij 


reTi/Aa)rai, 


(Jt^sfAiabwraiy 


Dual, 


qre^roiyJptgS'oy, 


reripwiptg&ov. 


(ASlAKT^cifJLB^OV, 




vsTroinadoVy 


r6T/pta)(T&0V, 


fjief^iffSreua^ov, 




TTBTroimff^oVj 


r6T//xyj(T&ov, 


iXg/x/(T&ft;(T&OV, 


Plur. 


^E^oiTjpte&a, 


T6Tiptl{pCf&a, 


(Jt^SfJI^KT^CUfJiB^a, 




gre^o/iodS'e, 


rer/piioff&e. 


/EAg/x/d&wa&g, 


TTsnoimrocif 


reTi/xaivrai, 


lA^E[ji,i(T^mrouy 


Infin. 


^swoiTjff&a*, 


T£r<ptS(T&flfi, 


li^BiMiahuahai, 


Part. 


'Jre7rol10f^ivoff 


Teriixyjpiev95", 


l^efJua^ufABvos. 


Conj, and opt. wanting. See the few verbs. 


which can form 


them, § 88. 6. Obs. 9. 






Imper. sing. 


VETTol'nffO, 


rsrlf^iOffo, 


/XgptiV&ft/ffO, 




veTToiiiff^afy &C. 


reriixricTS'ft;, &C. 


fABf^ia^clfff^af, &C. 


Plusq. 




Sing. 


I^e^oiyjpttjv, 


ereniAniJt^riy, 


Bi^BfJua^oft^riv, 




iTreTTohffOy 


BrsrliMT^ffOy 


gpCgptiV&WffO, 




eireirolnto, 


ir£rifji,nro, . 


BfABfxiff^curOy 


Dual, 


6«'6W0»7iiXe3'0V, 


6T6Tlplli/Xe3'0V, 


gVepJ.KxS'ft/ptg&ov, 




eTTBTroinff^oVy 


Irer/ixiod&ov, 


g/xgpt/ff&cyd&ov, 




6^£^O(yi(T&10V, 


ETeTiptyJffS'oov, 


g/XgpLKT&iWa&lOV, 


Plur. 


ggrs^oiTjpte&a, 


ergTi/Aog/M-s&a, 


BfJt^Bfjii(TdaifJt,B5raf 




£^6Wo/lO(T&e, 


gTcTiptOOff&g, 


g/Xgpti'ff&Wd&g, 




gVewo/yjvro, 


lrBr'nji,invro, 


Bf/,Bfjil(j^afyrOf 


Put 1. 


wow&>i(TopLai, 


riy^fi^'fiaoyLaiy 


fjLi(j^cu^ii(joiAai, 


Aor. 1. 


IwotiiS'aiv, 


g'TiptoJS'ajv, 


Bf^KT^C^f^'nV, 


Fut.Z. 


^6^0*7) (TO/Xaj, 


rgT*ptri(TO/xa<, 


/Xg/XI(Td'^JOpCa<« 




M 


edmrn*. 




Fut. 1. 1 TToiriffOfAaif 


rj/x^ffo/M^ai, 


fxio^ciffofjiai, 


Aor, 1, 


' liroimoiyLinv, 


griptajffapwiv. 


BfJuabwffiiA^m. ' 


Verbal 


Adjectives. 




TTOintiofy 


riiJ.'firioSy 


pttd&ft/Tg'of, 




^OtOQTOf, 


ri/xairo5". 


/Xt(T&WTOr. 



• 9rotM6aty to make fir we^i id/s nfA^^^ctt, to hontyrt (like the ac/.) fiwiw^ieuy to 
hire, take to hire. 
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^ X)bs. 1. ]^f iraf ^id doiy^ in aQdfBiit 0ramm^ vithout anjr ]iMts^imy tluit tlie 
resolved form of cpntracted verbs was Ionic. 'This conjugation piay more cqrrectly 
be styled the old or fundamental form, but can only with respect to the verbs in t^ 
be strictly called Ionic, that is to say, that form of conjugation, which was employed 
by all Ionic writers, and by the later Io|iic prose- writers exclusively. Epic poets, on 
the contrary, often made use of the contracted form, and sometimqs only preferred 
the lengthened tw to sat, ex, gr, oxvtitt, grXt/f /y, ntxuto'xt, &c, — The resolved form of 
the verbs in m can only so far be called Ionic, as Epic poets made use of it on but 
few occasions, ex, gr, ^o$hieiuy irt/ya«yra, murium, &c» The verbs in eat are found 
resolved only in the/r«/ person ; they else generally occup contracted or lengthened 
in a iray peculiar to the Epic poets, (see below.) The verbs in ^ %nd oe* never are 
used in \qw prpse, but either .contracted, as in Herod, vtn^ff Wucetv, nzftvy tl^tiret, 
^w for ^i»o\t, %n>.oii Ifitio'^ovvro, irt^oiwro, &c. or with the peculiar deviations i|i point 
of formation an^ contraction, stated below, Obs. 7* etc, 

Obs. 2. In the Attic and common language none of the contractions of this con- 
jugation were ever neglected, not even in Attic poetry, (that is to say, in the 
dramatip senary.) Little words in i«r, of which the nres, act. is ^syUabic in the 
resolved form like c^iat, are alone excepted. They omy admit the contraction i/, 
ex, gr. t^u, tr^u, srvuv : they aye resdiyed in all their other forms, ef . gr, fit, x^^t^'^h 
Tfiofinf^ ^novfft, o-vijj, &c. excepting however, Jir», (to ije^) fx, gr- •»•# }oiif, rf hvvrt^ 
Plato Crai, (o) ay«^y, Aristoph. P/ut. 589, huiovfMttf &q, Bi^t htvy (to iaci,) make^ 

Obs, 3. The tJkird pers, sing, imperf. takes the moveaHe » in the reserved fonn, 
(Bsfmev, tffftv, Unu,) f>ut not in th^ pontracfed op^. Yet Qomer Ojuce has ^r»Mv of 
a^Mv, (Compare the plusq. Obs, II. 2. to § |03.) 

Obs, 4. The form known by tl^e name of the ^ttic opt,, peculiar to cpntracted 
verbs, (see Obs. II. 3. to § 103.) has been given at length in the paraifigm^-p, 181. that 
its analogy may be thoroughly understood. It must, however, not be forgotten that 
the Attic language, guided merely by euphony and clearness, en^ployed parts of 
both forms ; especially 

1.) the pi, of the Att. opt. was little used, (p^^icularly of th^ verbs in Ut and 
«M,) because of its length. The third pers, pi. in dnfctf, fn^eif, was much 
less used. The Attics always said irotmf, fiH^tv, f4,if^97iv, 
2.) but the opt in oivtf of the verbs in %$> and oi i^ras much mpre in use in the 

sing, than the other. 
3.) In the verbs in uv the Attic opt. (fifAM9iVf Sec.) h used in the sing, almost 
exclusively, and also much mpre employed in the pi. (the third pers, 
excepted,) than the other two. 
Obs, 5, Some verbs in aat take after their contraction }f for a, as in the Boric 
dialect, (see below Obs, 15.) This is particulariy known of tlite following four 
verbs, 

5«y, (to iive^) xfi'^^^h ('^ *<**>) 
wf/yjy, (to be Aungryy) Ji^^?y, (to he tkinty,) 
from Ida, xi^y (see both anjpng the Anom,) vruf&u, h^fit, (^^ ??, Jf J% xvi^'^t &«.) 
But the following three verbs, which approximate much in their signification, 

xvKUf (to rub,) fffMt, (to wipe,) ^/'a«, (to cleanse^) 
were contract^ in the same way, at least by correct Attic wxftei». 

' See, however, the Anom, lUt. — The third pers, sing, aor, 1. tx^ of the verb x'^i 
{see thj^ Anqm,) must not be confounded with the third pers, ^g, imperf. ; thjB latter 
IS contracted, («;e»> ^X^*i) the former not, ex.gr. Aristopti. iV»6. 75. xfyrfx^iv* 
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{nf te^ pf «tf apd s(, «j?. flrf- Hl/^'^f /'y*'"? <>/»'• #Vyr«!'* but it i^ ^pt f?onstiiitly observe^, 
at least not in our editions. The lonians have the same deviation in a verb of tl^§ 

^y.Zpc.17. 

Dialects. 

Obs, 7* As t)ie f 9zu%m fp{TO ^e fecpif<^ fi^. pa^*. in th^if usval conjugation in 
if* 994 i#9 th^y li^vo ifi the yprbs in itft ^ accumulation of vqiyejf, ifrhf ch ^^e l^quic 
prof^h^tf^w ret^n ii^ the pr^f . (jtmu^j lf<fint«u, &c.) ThjB Ppic ppp^s somptjpifi 
cpntwt the two first voxels, ex. ^r. fiu^ue^tj (jfist a8/«v^ffr«/, fAu^ttrfu.) Sometii^i^ef 
one • i? elided, th^t of ifo always is ; e^F. ^r. ^£/S««/, Qiti^iof^^cfh) Qd. (i. 2P2. ^^j^i^, 
{(po^iofiMi,) Herod. 9, 120. aivw, i^uyw, &c. The f^vxa^ q( this «?fOffrf fifrf. jfi «ij, ^'y, 
fv> 'f^f *^«i '**'> yJfMJ^ ^® jpserted ifi thjB parad^n^ for ^he |?ake of ujiifpiiijity in 
tiie analogy, do ppt jijccur anywhef e. 

Obs. 8. The lonians, as we have seei^, do x^t pnunpnly resolve thp y^bs m. 4tt 
into their proper vowels, ye^ frequently change ^^e n ii^tp 1, e«. gr. 

f^MffTtg, fpr ^Hmnrts, 
:^Urw, f»8;^ffyiftf^«i, fpF 5r«f, 5f ^(W, 
iAd ^ Uk0f ^Sometimes t}»ey p)iangp «« into t|K, (§ 97- f^** h iff*) ^. ^. /wn^;*- 

vutrrai, y^^iufuu, &C. 

Ofrf. 9. In the /Atr</ ;7«rf« f/*, ^)^e ^^ lor^j^x)*, (ap^rdi|)gtP Obs. 4. to § 103.) 
chaog9 tlf9 » IntQ #, (W fi»r firf,) th^y smetimes tts)» t^v termioatiQii lor inri, 
(eliding one «,) but prpbably pnjy pf yerfe^ i^ 4^, a| ytfX^mrc for -^^^wo, itfyr« 
usually \fAfix»v«*^o. — In the perf. and plu^q. tl?ey ffpt piily ctoigd mrau and tvyroM 
into ^arai, uaveuy (ex,gr, irtrornarett, xtx«^ftrfj Hp?i)>) but covpflaonly use i instead 
9^1% car. irr. 

fltfittr^u, iTtrif4mr$i fOF fxmreu, ir$TfftmT«. 

Qbf. 10. 'Th« 0I4 Ionian Epic poets employ the contnu^tion at times, and at othecf 
not. The verbs in eut, however, were seldom resolved, {Obs, 1.) but the Ppets were 
^ iibe^ ^ |«Al^ei^ 9gaf|i the contraioted vpw^ by placing » similar short or long 
Fpwelli^ore; thus tli$y i^eofflrin 

2 f ^«. |7a<|. (/*»^p,) ^y jf, -r^»'*^, 
a|i4 of tf or *> in 

iptper.pass. («x«0(/,) ^x^, — «X0«r, 

(^atft/0'/,) ^^Zirty — 5^««flv, 

Such lengthened syllables seldom occur in Ion. prose, Herod. 6, 11* nyt^Uifr*, 
^ }9}, ^^0A>0'i.-T-Sometinies the « is put last^ etr. ^r. 

fi^tn^f, p^fifAi, fpr k^frtt, ifi?f*t, (from — »«yrif; •«£*'••) 

* See ^bout the to/^ subscripium the JVb/^ to 06^. 15. 

* ^his lengthening by means 6t the « produced ii^ some verbs ap9C|il})»r fprpojIJ^Q^ 
•iv^tf; 4VI/;; t^ui See the ^nom* Zd$ff fAS$ff BnifAfMt (in fAtfAimfKi*) 
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Thus Poets could use instead of yixSvrtf either yiximvrtf or yt>M9fv%i according t^ 
the exigency of the metre.— Homer's part, fern, vattrew^ec for ^'Mufa or ««ra is a 
peculiar anomaly. 

Obt, II. All Uie forms lengthened with om are also conunon to the verhs in ^«, 
though they cannot originate in them either by resolution or lengthening; for 
instance, 

(Jt^iouffi^ a^w^i) Epic a^6Mffti 

(jinioovr9i \iu»onify) %n^»vrr6y ^mMSv, £pic ^^omw»y ^i'tfi^iy.) 
Obs, 12. The lonians make a less frequent use in these verbs of the imperf, 
iterative in y»tfi», {Obs. II. 1. to § 103.) ex. gr, pXtwxn in Herod. ^ovKoXuffxtt in 
Homer. This form is never contracted, but sometimes syncopated by the old Poets, 
(by dropping the i,) ex. gr. Hxterxt, (for hx^terxt,) from w;^***, 8«^»i from itUi, and 
lengthened Mutraa^Mv from panrat/. 

Obs. 13. That the Dorians instead of contracting to into ov, commonly make it tv, 
and that this contraction is also used by the lonians, has already been noticed 
above, §28. Obs. 5. Thus they make of vaiiM 

vronvfAiVj tranvfuts, troavyrtSf liroittn* 
But also of the verbs in ov we frequently find in Herod, and others, instead of m 
contracted into ovf the contraction tvj whidi is contrary to analogy, for instance, 

%hx»itvvj titxaitv, irXif^tt/yrtf , from ^ixft/Mv, <rXn^0«, 
and by the interchange of » and i, {Obs. 8.) the same contraction occurs also in the 
verbs in m», 

tl^tirtvf^ ayccirtuprtff from tl^irAi^ ctyetvrMi, 
Lastly itf is not only used for %9u, and consequently for »ov, but also for #fy, ex, gr, 

ironu^i, (pskiu^et ^®, for trotieuertj oviriy (piXUvfUf ovfa, 

ytKtvffa^ for yi>Mcvffeti aj^ety 

^meuiu^i^ for hxetioaug'i, ovft. 
Attentive reading will shew which of these different forms occurs most frequently 
in either of these two dialects. But it follows of course that the third pers. pi. ^onv^tf 
ytXtv^tf can only be Ionic, since the Dorians have iranvvny ytktum, (compare Obs. VA, 
to § 103.) 

Obs, 14. There is another more ^olic than Doric contraction, which caUses the « 
to be absorbed by a preceding «, which thus becomes long, ex, gr. ^u&wrts for ^«;^»- 
ovTtf, third pers. pi. ^tivSyrt or vrumvrt. 

Obs. 15. If the lonians change the contracted « or a into v and it, ex. gr. i^fv, 
^MTfiVf /litf-^a/, and the like, it agrees with the nature of their dialect, but it is done 
only by some of their writers, for instance, Hippocr. : Herod, has «(«», ftxfv, and even 
X^tier^M, xi^i &c. The Dorians, on the contrary, who generally use £ instead of «, 
prefer the n in these contractions, omitting, however, the iota subseriptum in the 
contraction of an", (compare Obs, V, 10. to § 103.) for instance, ifiv, ifi for l^^, 
roXfAtirt for roXfMirt, and the like, whilst in conjugating they yet say rtfX^roM, and 
so on. They have the same contraction in the in/in, of the verbs in mv, ex, gr, ««« 
«/£ny for xc^fituv, 

Obs, 16. The Epic Poets have likewise the n as a contraction, but only in some 

" The Doric iot^a becopies through contraction i yea, not ««•«, which occurs only 
in the par/, aor, 2. (x»(io7^u,) where there is no contraction; see Obs, V.d. to § 103. 

'^ The omission of the iota subseriptum was formerly general in the in/tjn, of verbs 
in m», ex. gr. n/iaf^ (ioav, ^?y. It is but lately that the correct orthography has 
again been generally adopted. See Buttm. Complete Gr, Gr, § 105. Obs, 17.*- 
Some grammarians always omitted this iota subseriptum in lengthened syllables ; 
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forms of both ew and i»/, and chiefly in the dual r«v, ex, gi\ w^tf^-ai/^Vjj*, fl^«^rj»r«f, 
(from auheiuj ofAet^riaij') and in the lengthened in/in. in hou, «^iv«i, instead of sTv and 
5», ear, yr. ^o^timi, (from ^flg»«,) (piX^fctveu, yortfAtvui (for yaav ^*') 

0&«. 17. The Epic u^ofAfitfat for «^«t;y is the only instance of this in verbs in w. 

See a list of Contracted Verbs in the Appendix. 



IRREGULAR CONJUGATION. 

§ 106. — Verbs in fxi. 

1. We begin the anomaly of the Greek verbs with what, from 
the termination of the first pers, pres. indie, is called the con- 
jugation in /xi. This does not include a great many verbs, like 
the two preceding conjugations, but only a small number of verbs, 
and parts of verbs, which in some essential points deviate from 
the numerous other verbs, though connected by a common ana- 
logy. 

Obs. 1. The verbs, which are conjugated in Grammars as examples of this con- 
jugation, are pretty nearly the only ones, which adopt this formation in all the parts,' 
where it is applicable; whatever else belongs hither, consists merely in isolated 
parts of some anomalous or defective verbs, or of Epic forms. But even the verbs 
in (Ai^ which are in use, do not all agree among themselves in all their parts ; each 
verb must, on account of its peculiarities, be stated completely as an anomalous 
verb. 

2. All verbs in /xi have a root, which according to the usual 
formation, would end in co purum, {\ 28. 1.) and chiefly in ioj^ 
aft;, Oft;, voj. Hence it is usual in grammar to refer that more 
uncommon formation to this more usual one, and to say, for 
instance, that the verb ri^niAi comes from a simpler form ©Efi. 

3. The peculiarity of the conjugation in pit is confined to these 
three tenses, 

the pres., imperf,^ and aor. 2. 
and consists chiefly in this, that the terminations of the inflection, 
ex. gr, fj(.Bv, rs, v, /xat, are not appended by means of the connect- 
ing vowel, (oixev, ere, ov, opca*,) but immediately to the radical 
vowel of the verb itself, for instance, 

" Consequently o^^ut mentioned in a Note to the last Obs. in § 106. and i^?f<rS«/, 
(see the Anom. ^«a»,) belongs hither. Compare also l^vmro in the Anom, ^uofiuti. 
Both kinds of contraction, (that into «, and that into u and a,) which became pecu- 
liar to some dialects, when the language was polished, were unquestionably, like 
many other peculiarities, in general, but fluctuating use in the oldest language. The 
form n even continued in common use in some instances, (as ^Jv, &c.) Need we 
then wonder at meeting in Epic poetry with many other forms, which were detained 
for the sake of euphony ? 
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r/Se-ptsv, J^a^tiai, oiJo-rs, eSe/jcvtz-rs, e&oQ-v, 
See Obs. 6. 7. 

4. Te this peculiarity must be adddd some peculiar final syl- 
lables 

^t — y first pers. sing, pres, 

(51 or fftv, — f Aird pers, sing, of the same tense, 

&i ^second pers. sing, imper. 

But in the imper, of the aor. 2. ac*. some verbs have, instead of &*, 
a simple r, Ser, Soy, If, (see ri&io/xt, S/Sw/^t, Jxjpw, and compare (tx^^ 
and (pggf In the Anorri, sxcu arid (p^EOf.) Moreover the infin. of 
thosfe tensfes always fetids in vai, and the Tiomih. masc. of the part,, 
ribl in V, but always in r, dropping the v, which lengthens the 
fadical vowel in the usual way^ a^, zis, ovs^ vs^ (gren. vros,) and 
\\ this terrriinatiori cdristantly has the accent, which is the acut6. 

5. The cofij. and opt. make a contraction of the radical vowel 

1 of the verb with their own termination, which contraction always^ 
I hfts the accent. It is in the conjunctive^ when the radical vowel 

was E or fie> a; and 9), 

&i ri^i f > (vjfcftfef , Srcj B^iy (v :) 

i\^heri the radical Vowel \VaS 6, it constantly is at, 

ftJ, (bsy ^, a/pt£V, &;t6, aJffi, (v.) 

In the op^. it is a diphthong with i, to whieh 9iv is always joined 
in the oc^. 

rtS'-eioiv, I<Tr-aiQiv^ JiS-o/oov. 
See § 107. 05*. 3. *i, etc, — The verbs in ut^i most commonly 
form these two moods according to the usual conjugation in -vw. 

6. Several short radical forms combine a redupl. with them, 
repeating the first consonant with an additional i before the 
radical, verb, ex, gr. 

AOn Si W', ©Eft t/S-^pc*. 
But when the radical verb begins with (tt, wt, or an aspirated vowel, 
the i alone is prefixed with the spir, asper : 

STAfl Tfiopw, IITAfi lirrafJLaiy *EX2 7w/x<. 
ft It is this which renders the aor, 2. possible in this conjugation, as 
j it distinguishes itself from the imperf, and from the pres. tenses 
j of the other moods chiefly by omitting this redupL (See § 96. 
^ 06^.2.), eac.gr. 

rl^intJLty imperf, M^m, aor. I&tjv. 
t. The tadical vowel in its combination with the terminations 
of this conjugation always becomes long in the sing, indie. Oct oi 
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ih& ihfee tenses ; a knd s al^^^ays become ri, (indfc. jjre^. a)/xi,) 
becomes (w, (indie, pres, offAt^) and i; becomes U, {indie, pr. vi/^i.) 
In the rest of the terminations it most usually occurs in its ori- 
ginal short fbrm, s, i, u, v, ex. gr. r/Sooixi, — r/Septsv, I&6(T«v, ri^imi, 
TiSsTi, T/&6/xai, &c. with some exceptions, which are best learned 
in every verb separately, from the paradigms^ or from the list of 
Anom. (as xiyjnvai, iii^iifJ^ati.) 

Ohs. 2. The termination of the second pers. pass, in the common conjugation, 
(*}, «(/,) being derived from tvett^ (0-0; (see Obs, III. 1. 2. to § 103.) and the connecting 
Towel being omitted in the conjugation in /ui, it is simply «■«/, ffoj in the verbs in ftt^ 
(exactly like the per/, and ptusq, pass, of the common conjugation,) ri^i-ouiy iri^t-vo, 
"iTot-trMy Sue, But here, too, the contraction with the radical vowel is more or less 
tised lu some verbs, 

r/S-jj, Xri^ovy {ji^'tt'^ Is'of for 'Ig'oco'uiy 'i^aa-o. See the JVo/e to p. 
and as the lonians, after rejecting the 0*, change the radical vowel a into s,(see below, 
6 107. Obs, 4.) they make of Tra<rai, (Irten,) l^fi. The contracted form (t^ov, t^ov, &c.) 
IS probably the only one in use in the aor. 2. 

8. All the other tenses are formed according to the common 
conjugation from the radical verb without any redupl. ; ex. gr. 
ri^riiM, (©Efi,) fat. Stj^w. Some anomalous verbs of this kind 
have, however, peculiarities in these tenses, which must be kept 
distinct from the conjugation in y^i. We shall . first review the 
peculiarities common to several verbs. 

9. The two verbs Ts-yi/^t and S/^w/xi shorten the vowel also in 
those tenses of the pass, voice, which belong to the common con- 
jugation : 

Act. fTijw, perf. Is^xa, pass. perf. Uocf^ai, aor, es-a&ojv, 

Both Ti&io/xi and mq/u-i, (§ 108. I.) do the same merely in the aor. 

pass, and in ihefut, which is dependent on it : 
ere'&^v, (for l&e&ajv, from ©EH,) 
l&glf, part. aor. 1 pass, (from *Efi.) 

They both change the radical vowel into ei^in the perf. act. and 

pa^s. 

10. The three verbs t/3">)/ai, T»pw, S/So/pw, have a peculiar form 
for the aor. 1. in jca, 

Ivhich must be carefully distinguished from the perf. 

Obs. 3. There are no verbs in vftt and wfit of three or more syllables without the 
redupl. in any of the principal dialects, excepting perhaps &fifAt^ and some^deponents 
in nfMtt (for ifmif) ojmu^ and «/cue/, (from 0^,) which must be looked for among the 
Anomalous Verbsy ex. gr. Vi%nf*,»ty Uy»f*cUf wofieu. 
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Obs. 4. The verbs in v/ii are also anomalous as far as they belong to a class of 
verbs derived from different themes. The termination vfit or w/u, &c. is only a 
strengthening syllable of the pres. and imperf. The other tenses are formed of the 
simpler radical verb, in which this u or w is also wanting, ex, gr, hUvufu of AEIKO, 
ffSmv/ii o{ 2BEQt and are therefore stated here as defective verbs. See § 112. 14. 
There are but a few parts of a few anomalous verbs, which conform, beside these, 
to the conjugation in vfit. To know instantly when the v is long or short, we 
need only to compare l^rtifii : hiKWfii is long like la-rnfu, hUvvfttf short like ^g'rufitff 
aor. 2. (see the Anom* SJw,) XtvfAiv is long like l^rn/jtivj &c. 

Obs, 6. All verbs in ^i increase their anomaly by having in theprw. and imperf. 
persons and moodSf which desert the conjugation in ^/, and follow, as contracted, 
the conjugation of ««, ««, w, retaining, however, the redupl, (as if the verb, for 
instance, were TieEft,) and those in vfit, as i^ of vm. In the meantime they must 
be conjugated entirely in fii to have a distinct idea of their analogy, and the Notes 
will point out where the simple form predominates in the common language. 
Wherever this is not done, it may be assumed that Uie formation from TieEft 
. occurs little or not at all, as is the case with the Jirst pers, sing, pres. S, The con- 
! Jugation in fit belongs, on the whole, to the strictest Atticism, 
t Obs. 0. We subjoin a few general remarks. There are in many languages two 
terminations in the conjugation of verbs, one with a connecting vowel, the other 
without it ; for instance, in German du iebesi, du lebst, in English thou drinkest, 
drinksf. There is no absolutely general principle, by which it can be ascertained 
which of the two ways is the oldest ; but it is more natural, if there be no prepon- 
derating analogy for the contrary, to consider the longer form grammatically as the 
basis, and the short one as a syncopated form of the long one. In this sense the 
conjugation in fit by virtue of the peculiarity stated above (3.) is unquestionably a 
syncope of the common conjugation, and we have no right to assume that the fuller 
form had anciently prevailed and been abbreviated. 

Obs.J. The syncopated form is the most natural when else two vowels would meet 
in pronunciation. Whilst the fuller form was preferred in Greek in the most con- 
siderable number of verbs, and became gradually contracted, ((ptxio-fttf, px»vfii9,) 
the syncopated form maintained itself in some others, (Sf-/ciy.) This syncope, how- 
ever, could not have taken place in those terminations of the common conjugation, 
which consist of only one vowel, {B-i-v, Si-ii, Si-t,) and it is exactly in these instances 
that another form of terminations fAs, ft, d/, maintained itself, by which a conso- 
nant was now immediately appended to the radical vowel. To this was added the 
lengthening of this vowel, and thus arose, for instance, out of the root S«— the' 
forms Bv'/it, i^fi-v, Bt-jMv, Si-S/, &c. The redupl. probably served only to strengthen 
such short verbs in the pres, ,* and thus originated, (according to ^ 96. Obt. 2. and 4.) 
a simpler form, (sS^v,) for the aor., and a longer one for thepre«.and itnperf, {rifirifu, 
IriBfif,) See an anomalous redupl. in the Anwn. htmfAt. 

Obs, 8. Hence it appears that the formation of the essential particulars of the 
verbs in fji,i might just as well have taken place- in parts of any other verb, and it is 
therefore quite superfluous to assume a peculiar Jirst pers. pres, in fu for every 
tense or form, in which that kind of inflection is found. We shall see below, 
5 1 10. 10. perfects, of which the plural is formed in that manner, and (ibid. 6.) aor, 2. 
of this kind in verbs, which have either the usual form in the pres, (fitctf, 5i;«,— 
aor. 2. t^/«y, fivv,) or a very deviating one, (fiaim, ytyvMffXM,-~aor. 2. ifinv, iyvtn.) 
The following paradigms of the few complete verbs in fit serve at the same time for 
most of the anomalous forms of this kind, to which we shall occasionally refer. 
Obs. 9. The deviating moods and participles of this conjugation will yet be found 
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on examination to correspond to the analogous ones of the common conjugation^ 
with the r^quisite modifications. Hence there is no occasion, when similar moods 
occur, to presuppose old pres, tenses in fit, as about the aor, past. (irv^^tiVj rv^^tinf, 
rv^^^mt, 8f,c see above § 100. Qbs, 10.) and isolated Epic forms, like fa^hoj, ^tkn- 
/ct¥w, (5 106. Obs, 16.) 

Obs. 10. Some Doric dialects, however, really had the Jirst pert. pret. o{ many 
verbs in fu instead of a>, ex, gr.o^nf^i, fiXtifAi, for J^^uv, pxiu, and the third pert, ting, 
fft, ex. gr, x^Ufi^t for x^lvtt. Hesiod has ulvtifit, and grammarians also rank in thi^ 
class some Homeric forms, especially the third pert, wi, ex. gr. II. %. 6. vrafA^etUn^t, 
I. 323. 9r^o(pi^n^t \ and the second pert, past, o^neth {Od, |. 343.) as of e^ftai (for -o/iatf) 



of it 



»^ecM, fifii 



§ 107. — Paradigms of the Conjugation in in. 
Act. — Pres. 





To put, \ 


to place^y 
(ofSTAa) 


to give J 


to shew, 


1 (of03Eft,) 


(ofAOft,) 


(of iaixvvaf,) 


Indie.' 








Sing, 


ri^Y^fxi, 


"i^fii^h 


Viicoy^i, 


SgtxvU/>ti, 




rl^nf, 


"ir'^^i 


moj^. 


Sg/xvUs*, 




ri^nai, (v,) 


*S^<T<, (V,) 


iiiMUl, (v,) 


Sg/xvi7<T<, (v,) 


Dual, 


— 


— 


— 


— 




r/SeTov, 


TyaTov, 


StSorov, 


isiKwrov, 




Ti&erov, 


wrov, 


StSorov, 


^cUvvrpv, 


Plur. 


r/^g/Aev, 


Ts-a/>t6V, 


ilSofJLBV, 


^clKWlMSVy 




T/&eTg, 


Ts-arg, 


S/JoTg, 


Jg/xvi;rg, 




Ti9"ea(;i, (v,) 


WOly (v,) 


SiSoadt, (v,) 


isiKVvaffi, (v,) 




or Ti&eTfft, 


Ohtervation 


or iiiov(Tif 
I. 


or ieiKviffJi. 



1. The third pert. pi. in -«»•/, (v,) is the only one employed by the best Attic 
writers ; in old Grammars it is called Ionic, merely because it was erroneously 
considered as a resolved form ; far from being Ionic, we find the circumflexed form 
alone in Herod. ri^%7fft, 'hM^i, htxvvirtt and this creeped into the common language, 
but in later times. 

2. The contracted form rt^tTg, 'irr^, &c. (§ 106. Obt. 5.) is the least used in the 
pret, by the Attics. Herod. haJs the tfurd pers; ^iho7, from VituiAt. 

} But this form occurs in Homer only after a pronoun relative, (SVri, if^ &c. ;) 
hence we ought to write »i«, (as is now dope in most of the passages^) and consider 
it as a free use of the conjunctive. 

* Some only of the old grammarians accent the word in this way, o^hm s others 
write ipiicu^ and then it is nothing but flg«i«/ contracted according to § 105. Obt, 15. 
into n for «, which is preferred here for the sake of euphony, Homer having every- 
where else the regular o^areti, i^Zro, &c 

^ See about the anomalous signification of this verb the Obt. II* 
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Infin. 










1 r^^iy^h. 


iVvflt^i 


Wwi 1 JfH{v«y«<, 


Part. 








ri^sU, (gyros',) 


Is-ay, (avTOf,) 


SiSoif, (ovTQf,) >f*x^w(^yrefi) 




TibsT(Teiy 


ffSffflj, 


SiSou^a, 


d64¥yt)f«> 




TI&^V, 


Wv, 


StSov, 


$£i«v&iy, 


Cmj. 








Sing. 


Ti&ft/, 




SiS(S/, 






Tt&lpf, 


U^s, 


SiSwf, 






Ti&^, 


*S"^^ 


i^^, 


of $£ixy;/A;. 


Dual 


— rirov, rirov, 


— ^rov, 9}rov, 


— oJtov, wtov, 




Plur. 


ft/ptfiv, ^re, WW, 


aJ^v, ^jre, «w, 


ftl/4.fiv, an, 6Jffi, 




See below, Obs. III. 


about these conj. 


Opt. 






Sing. 


Ti&6/>JV, 


Udiw, 


StSo/njv, 






Ti&e/ojf, 


\fxins, 


Si^OlTjy, 






Ti&g/lO, 


Woth, 


SjSq/i?, 




Dual, 


— - 


r*r 


-T- 






Ti&e/rjrov, 


kahrov, 


SfSo/aorov, 


of i^DiyvCff. 




ri&6i07'n3v. 


hauviT^y, 


SiJotOQTWV, 




Plur. 


ri&6t7j/Aev, 


Ifmir^f^Bv, 


Si^o^qopbEV, 






Tl&€/lQT6, 


haiinrs, 


SiSo/qQTE, 






(r*&e/7j(rav,) 


(ff«/a3<y<?fv,) 


(^5o/7}(Tav,) 





3. We algo meet with Itl^nif. but this is ^n incQcrect spelliDg of tl^^ It^er writers 
as well as in the aor. 2. %4nf» 

4. This is the peculiar opt. of the verbs in ^i, to which the aor, pats, of the com- 
mon conjugation corresponds, and this, too, has a very usual abbreviated form for 
the duai and pi., which is used almost exclusively for the third pers. only. 



Dual, 
Plur. 



Ti&etrov, 

Tt&g/roiv, 

ri&er/EAgy, 

Ti&gTrg, 

Ti&grgy, 



ifaiT»)y, 
ffaT/xgy,^ 

Jwev, 



S(SoiVx)y, 

(i^or^xgy, 

S/5orrgj, 

^{Sprgy, 



Imper. 



3pl 



irof, &c. 
rfdero/^o^y, or 
Tt&ivTft;y, 



?fa&*, comm. 
zS'TT), aro;, &c. 
hdrooaccVf or 
Ifayrwy, 



SiSoTA/ffay^ OF 

SiSoyTwy, 



$g/xy£;d(, comm. 

iaUyv, irp, ^C. 

(g(xyi$rft;^£Ky, or 

JgixviJyrwy, 



5. See about vl^tm instead of -S^, § 17. 6. 4. The second per9. wig. in^ti9 not 
much used ; the abbreviated form with lengthened vowel is preferred; 
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Imperf. 

Dual, 
Plur. 












S/S^v^ 


l^s/xvc/y, 


S/Sft;f, 


ISg/xvUf, 


;St$^, 


iS^/xvt/, 


IS/JoToy, 


IJi/xvt/Tov, 


fSlSoTTJV, 


|J§<xvi;t?jv, 


|SiSo/>tev, 


sSi/xw/Agy, 


IS/S0T6, 


iJi/xVt/TE, 


IS/SofftxVf 


piiixvvtrav. 



6. Excepting Irri?^, the ctn^. of tiiU tease is most usually after the contracted con- 
jugBJ^on and tb^ fonQ -i;*^ : 

lri^0t/y, tiff II, c^<^t/y, 0ff , 0t/, Ihtxvwv, i^; f, (».} 

Perf. W&sixa, EdTTjxa, WSft;xa, 

Plusq. eT€&e/xg«y, l(TTiQxg<y, or ISsSwxeiy, ofAEJKfl. 

giffTrjitffy, 

7. With respect to l^rrfi/u we must notice in this per/.andpUtsq, 

1.) The augment^ contrary tp th^ oth^i: Tefbs, (see { 76. 5.) the 1, whidi i^ 
l^^re instead of the redupi., has the spiritut asper, and the pifftg. frequentl^f 
has its augment increased by the temporal augment u. 

2.) The more usual abbreviated forms trretfAn, &c. iust|^ of the regular 
conjugation, (see below, 06«. II.) 

8.) The deviating signification, {ibid,) 



of AEIKH. 



Put. I S'9]jaf, fn^xft;, icigoj^ 

8. Thi9 iri^gu^ir aor, in ita 19 chiefly used H^y gopi^ writers in the mg* : the Attics 
generally prefeired the aor. 3. for the Jirst and tpcqnd pert, pi, Th.ere are neither 
moodt ^0T participiet made of the form in xo, except the part, of the middle voice, 
which with its tWtc. is, however, confined to the dialects. See below the Medium, 



Indie, 
Sing, 

D^at, 



Aor. 2. 



Plur. 



like the 
imperf. 






like the 
imperf. 



wanting. 



sf>jroy, 
JfiJTqQy, 
f'ywpwy, 

?fa)(T«y, 

9. The aor, 2. W»iy deviates from the analogy of the imperf. and of the verbs in 
ut in general, (J 106. 7.) by its long vowel in the dual knd pi. The 3 pert.pl. itrrfi^up 
iji exactly like in found with the 3 per9, pi, aor, 1. so that the sense must be deter- 
mined from the context. (See below, Obs. II.) 

10. The ting, indie, act, aor, 2. t^nv and <^*>v has not continued in use. But in 
ihfi other pi^ of the verb it is used either ^dusively or preferably. {Obt, 1. 8.) 

11. Compare the aor, 2. of soiBfi anAwalow V(»rb9 below g 110. 6. 
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Inf. 
Part. 
Conj. 
Opt 



SftJ, Sipf, &c. 



S-oJ, fff, &C. 



So/, Scjs*^ is, &C. 
So/rjv. 



The con;, and opt are conjugated like ih^pres. 



Imper. (P^'^^i) &ef> s^S*** (So&i,) Soj-, 

Seto;, r^jrci;, Sorft;, 

Setov, a;v, f^JTov, Ta;v, Sorov, r^/v, 

&ETS, ra;(Jav, or f^irE, rwffav, or Sore, rojaar^^ OX 

hhrojVf sdvrcuv^ 5ovra;y. 

12. The case is the same with the conJ, and opt. as what we remarked of these 
moods in the pres, 

13. The monosyllahic imper, ^U, ^o$, (106. 4.) does ^ot throw the accent farther 
hack in composition than on the penultima ; ex.gr. v's^/dif, arilof, 

14. The imper, rr?d/ is sometimes ahhreviated in compounds in this manner t 
^et^u^rA, The same is done with ^B^u (See the Anom. fiaiw.) 



Indie. 
Sing. 



Dual, 
Plur. 

Infin. \ 

- ■■.[ 



Pass. — Pres. 



Partic, 
Corij. 
Sing. 



r&saai, poet. 

T»&£pl€&OV, 

Ti&eo'S'ov, 

Tl&Eff&OV, 

ri&Eff&e, . 
TiSevrat, 

r/S'sa&a*, 

Ti&iiXEVOf, 



Ifocaait or 
lyapoE&ov, 
Ifflc/XE&a, 

iS'a/XEvor, 



iiioTAi, 

S/Sod&ov, 
SiSopte&a, 

S/Soj&ai, 
S/SopbEvor, 



Seixvyrai, 

SftXVl^iXE&OV, 
SEiXVl/d&OV, 

Sfi/xvfff&ov, 
SsixviypiEdtie^ 
SEixvi/ff&e, 
Sfi/xvi/yTai, 

ieiKvv<7^oth 

SEiXViZ/XEVOf^ 



Ti&ft/ptai, Is'w/xa/, SiSftJ/xai, of 

Ti9"i5raj, hrtrai, iiSurat, 

ri^UffXS^OV, iffii/XE&dV, StScy/EAE&OV, 

Ti9'7i(T3'oy, ly^j&ov, StSa;(T&ov, 

T«&^<T&ov, iS"^J&ov, SiSa;j9"ov, 

ri&cy/AE&a, Is'ft;/>t£9'a, SiScy/^E&a, 

Tl9'>i(T9'E, IS'^<t3'£^ JiSo/ff&E, 

TiSftlvrai, Uuvrai, hiuvrai, 
See below the 06^. III. about the deviating accentuation of 



Dualf 



Plur. 



this conj. 

• The abbreviations of the 
partly poetical. See Buttm. 



forms in -!<'«/, -otf-o/, into -»f— ^, are partly questionable, 
Compiett Or, Gr, § 107- 8'. 
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Opt. 
Sing. 

Dual, 

Plur. 



See below 06*. III. about the Attic opt ri^oiro, Ifaird, mo^ro, Sec. 
Imper. 



TiS'SI/AOOVy 


l^alfJiyiv, 


iiiolfAnv, 


of 


r*&£io. 


ha7o. 


S/Joro, 


$«ixy</a», 


ri&gtVo, 


is-flftVo, 


iiio7rOf 




Tl&gt/XgS^V, 


is-ai/xa&ov. 


iMfJLsdoVf 




Tideiff^dv, 


irarff&ov. 


SiSo7(T&OV, 




n^elffStviv, . 


Is-a/(T&iQV, 


StSo/ff&nv, 




T/&6//xa3'a, 


Waii^s^a, 


SiSo/plES'dS^ 




Ti&glff&e, 


hcua^s. 


SiSotij&e, 




Ti&ervTo, 


IfoXvroy 


JiSoTvro, 





r/&6(ro, or 


iVa^ro, or 


St5o(To, or 


Se/xvi/JO, 


ri^ov, 


7s-tw, 




S/Sot/, 




n^ia^co, &c. 


iVad&fli'j &C. 


^/^ojS'o;^ &€• 


Sgixvi/ff&o;, &c. 


Imperf. 




Sing* 


Iri&gpt^iv, 


iVa/x^JV, 


gJ*Sopt>jv, 


lSgixvi5/xnv, 




lri&a(yo, or 


^/s-ajo, or Tfft;, 


eiiiodo^ Or 


l$g/xVl/(TO, 




iri&ot/. 




^iS/Sot/, 






Ir/SfiTo, 


yraTo, 


is/So ro. 


gJglXVVTO, 


Dual, 


Irt&g/xeSov, 


IfflCptg&OV, 


ISiSoptg&ov, 


gSstxvi;/>ts&ov, 




lr/&g(T&ov, 


/fajSov, 


fS/So(Taoy, 


gSe/xvv(j&oV| 




gT<&gff&7}V, 


Is-af(T&7)v, 


gS<So(T&a)V, 


lSgtXVl5<T&»}V> 


Plur. 


Iri&gptg&si, 


iS-a/^g&fl:, 


fSiSoixg&a, 


siiiKwiMeda^ 




lT/&Sff3'6, • 


iVfiKT&g, 


ISiSotf&g, 


ehUvvffdef 


eriS^evro, 


7f«VT0, 


IS/Jovro, 


ISg/xvt/vro, . 


Perf. 


redgi/xdri^ 


gs-a/xai, 


SgJoptflii, 






Tg&gi(yai, &c, 


gr^jfti, $cc. 


SgSow, &c. 


ofAEIKfl. 


Plusq. 


lTg&g/pt*}V, 




gyaixajv. 




ISeSo/aiov, 







16. The following moods of the per/, are easily formed, viz. infin. r^^u0^^M, h^Basf 
pari* r^nftivos, imper. wa-oy &c but the conj. and opt. are never met with. 



FUT. 1. 
AOR. 1. 



Tg&TldO/Xai, 

€rg&7}v. 



ls"a&ooy> 



Jo&o{(TOpoaj, 



ofAEIKa. 



16. The'syUable <n in irfi^»iy, vt^n^ofim^ must not be mistaken for a reduplicative 
augment ; it is the radical syllable St, which is changed, because of the S in the 
tennin»tion^ according to ^ 18. These words stand for IBi^m, ^^n^oueu. 

Put 2. and 3, and Aor, 2. are wanting*, 

' The aor. 2. and/u/. 2. pats, are not possible in this formation, (except that soma 
verbs in vufit can form them of the radical verb, Jnom. J^tpyvvfitit) and there is no 
fitt. 3. of these verbs occurring; yet the anomalous /m/. lf<rnl;cfAai, {Obs. II. 4.) may 
t>e oonsidered 89 such« 
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6fAEIKn. 



Medium^ 
Fut* 1. ^ii(TOiJ(0»h I fh^JoyiMy I ioKToixaij 

Aor, 1. e&ooxapiyjv, | l5^<rocptt)v, | iSa;xaixo7V, 

17. The aor, iBwtdfimi i%mMdfih9, and th^ir par/. are known onl^ to the! loxiie d&d 
Doric dialeots ; the otbet inoodi do not occur. Attic prose Employs inerely the 
aor. 2. of the midd/e volte of these verbs. Compare the Obs, Ui the aor, act. But 
the aor. 1. Wrnfotfin^ if much in use. See below Ob$, II. 

Indie. Aor. 2. 



(g&gffo,) e&oj/, 
and so oh^ 



^hxfjtjnvj 



(ISo<To,) 2Jow, 
and so on, 



wanting. 



Inf. 

Part. 

CoNJ. 

Opt. 

Imperf, 



is conjugated after the imperf. pass* 



(SgVo,) Sot). 



i&&( 



^rijbtivoj-, 



So/ptlQV, 

(J6<To,) Sot5. 

18. All these are conjugated after the pret. past: See below, Ody. III. aWt the 
Attic forms of the opt. and conj. (^ir^off^oira, 9r^Mu/Mil^ &c.) 

19. The infin. keeps the accent even in composition, &*aViori»t^ ii*aU^^eu, The 
tmper. tetains the accent ih iheiing. only when the preposition 11 but bf obe syllable ; 
ex.gr, tr^a&^ov, tr^whZy A^od, QiUfi^t :) when thri ^ep.hta t^b syllables, tbd adcfcnt 
Is removed oh ii, ex. ^. irt^fhr, &irohw. In thd|)/. tbe accettl altriiyd is bn the prep. 

20. The aor. 2. med. 'otTartiifu does not occur: ii is stated beire for ibe 6(kke of 
analogy for Oth^ verbs, ear. jfr. Ittrdfiw of lirmfuu^ {Anom. ^rir^cAi;) 



Sgrior, 
S'cros'i 



Verbal Adfectites^ 
j-Ato^, I ioro^f 



of AEIKO. 



II.-^06<erva/ton« /o l^rrfijiii. 

1. Hie verb 7^«^ is ditidled between the transitive sigtiif. ft) ptAb^^ tM ^ in- 
trans, to itand, (f 113. 2.) Ih th^ fact, tdioe^ tbe tenses, wbidi dtoott^ to pf(»e^ are, 

the pre$, and imperf. 'Urnfu, l^rm^fut, vrn^f, 
adr. t&rfif» i 
tbose, which denote to $tdhd^ are, 

the per/, and /^/tify. W»i*«, l^^nxiiv, aor. frr^y. 
The/Mt«f. throughout meins to be placed; but tbe prrt. and i riipirf/. h-r/i^i, -^»f», as 
middle voice along with t)ib /»f. ^e<l. ^r^fa/Mn^ signify sometiih)»« fd pfao? dM»*» ie(^, 
and sometimes fopWtijp^ (to erect, for instance, a mokhifieni.) The a»h 1; iwrf. 
always has the latter signif. 

2. The pe»/. oc/. from its iigttif. h bei* nOt a per/., biit fi /)ret. tense, and the 
f/tff^. of course an imperf. (§ 113. Obs. 11.) 

tvmit&y Itfondi 

Mrr^'Wf t stood; \^rii»&s, ttailtiRnjr) ^c;^ 

* But in some cinnpoands, of wbidi the middie voice has t^ liitHUHi Mgiltf.^ Ihe 
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9i 111 ihJB jpl iiid fLt thd ia the mdlftteral m90dt^ tiiera is fenendly tn tbbre^- [ 
ftted fbnA of the pei/^ and j»/iit^.^ whieh bfeoomes the pret. tense in f»i t this form 
hein^ also peenliar te ether rerbSj is eacplained f 110.^ and ik stated here merely te 
(j^m^ete the ferb r»4-«/«i. 

/V/. pittir. U^Htputj UfHriy Irrini (^,) 
duut, itrHkttt^ 

p(uiq. piur. U^et/Atf, Uiritnt Ur&ircn^ 
dudlf tsr&Tdff i^t'^Hf^ 

conj, yrS, ifs» ^t &0; npU l^m/n^^ 

imper. %»^&h^ Ur^tt^i &e< 

iftftm l^tdfteti 

part, (IrrcM^i^) UrtJist Ur&fu^ \fr^t ^t gen, ifrSTtfi Ion, isrimf^ mtHt 
sti that thid pii'fi and pfinq, hare assumed in most of thehr forlns the formation and 
tif hif. of both the pre^, and the impf^f. 

4. It is OH ftocottnt of this slgnif. ef the prei, (and beeahse tiie /W. 0^«w ibeane 
I ifidti pfaeHi itr^^i^m^ ihaU ptiiieie f^d^O that Utnitdii i tfnnd, haa prodaoed a 
j^eetiliAl^ Mibmalbuft 

fiih \&Hlti or ir^tf^dti) JtAo/l tffllie^ 
with which you may compare a similar /k/* in the AMm% Mfiw, 

5. But there is also for the transitire signif. a 

per/. tvt&ic»^ / hxii>tj^6ed^ 
which belongs, however, to a later period. The old Attics use, in both significa- 
tions, instead of the perf. the two cior. or a drcumlocuticm. (See § 97* (^» 6.), 

^ There \h in sdine editions of Homer the syncopated form of the plutq, 8 pers, 
pL tfTMat in both the transitive and the intrans. signlf. ; but the correct reading 
seems to be i^rMw as usual in the sense Of the imperf, tAey were standing, and 
UrtMVi abblreviated for Urn<rM, (df the ttor. li i&tii^i) as aor, theif placed^ (Od, r. 
^,) Whifeh) like other aor,^ ihight be used in the sense of the ph^q. thty kadpitrnd^ 
(JL fi, 66.) Compare a similar abbreviation izr^i^i in the Anom. vri/Att^fifn, .^ | 

7. There is also a Homeric abbreviation Utnri^ you ntdhd^ {II, 3. 243. 246.) for \ *^^. ^ I 

( 
ill.— 0^. OH the Conj, and OpU 

i. The don;, ahdopf. of the verbs in^/ have always in their regular formatioti \ 
the accent on the termination, whilst these moods in the cbmmoii conjugation con- ' ^^ . ' ^ 
stahtiy ihrow the accent, whenever the termination allows it, on the preceding { 
syllable, (rwjrrjjj, rwrrvfitvy rvirroifAt, rv^rmrettf &c.) Thus r/^«, J/3»^iv, rthltf, | 
rtitiVT0, &c. 

2. This accent arises from the circumstance that the syncope, which is essential 
in the verbs in /it, cannot well take place in these moods; for their characteristic is 
not in the terminations fitv, rt, fteu^ &c which they have in common with the indie, 
but precisely in the vowel, which precedes these terminations. This they cannot 
rbjefct, but combine it with the vowel of the radical verb, aHd thus make it a long ^ 
vofl^ei, which, in conformity to the rule, takes the accentuatioh of the contraction. 
(§28. 06f. 9.) V -' - - 

perf.ach may be conceived as a real perf. in finglish) «p. ^. kntrrnfu, I raise up, 
ifhrrofcdttf Iris€^ stand up^ Ati^rnxay J have risen^ itatid. The corrupt Greek formed 
from this per/, denoting the prei* titne a peimliar pHti, tmvd j hence 1 Corinth, 16, 
Id. *T0in^ stand, 

^ See hbout tht ilrregttiar eentraetion of the nemtr Wrki in Bttttm« CmpMi Gr. 
OK IM vferb y#«ijAl In the £4i* 1/ Ter^ft 
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3. This combinfttion differs, however, from the usual contraction ot the same 
moodt in the verbs in ««>, i*f, vtt. The difference of the opt, in the two conjugations 
is obvious. In the conjunctive of contracted verbs the vowels m, mtit «)f, vn, coalesce 
in various ways ; the conjunctive of the conjugation in fu is more simple. Verbs 
having n in the indic» (rUti/it, ^^nfiu,) retain also throughout this n and the »i of the 
common conjunctive ; but those in t^/u have t and ^ instead of n and ii, (see the 
paradignti,) The conjunctive i&rfsf i^r^ which is also stated, belongs to the form 
UreUt, and is not so good, and less frequent, { 106. Obt. 5. See Obt, IV. about the 
Ionic resolution or lengthening of these forms. 

4. The accentuation of the conjugation in /it does not differ from that of the 
usual barytone verbs, but the wish to make these mooeU conformable to analogy with 
regard to the accent, occasioned deviations in the pass, voice, which were more or 
less used in some verbs, and this induced us to state the regular form for unifor* 
mity*s sake, and to render the deviations more sensible. In the two verbs r/h/M 
And hftif (} 108.) the Attics drop the radical vowel, and take the terminations of 
ihese two moods from the common conjugation, throwing the accent back» wherever 
it can be done, so that these forms look exactly as if they were made of the indie, in 
4/MM. The difference in the conjunctive is simply in the accent : 

ri^0/Mu for rtB^M/ieu, 
aor. 2. med, it^if^fireti, vr^inreuj &c. 
but the opt, has the additional diphthong «/, ex» gr, 

(Compare below xiinfMn in ^«m, and fUfAvtifMu in fuf/nm^Kst.^ 

5, It is only the opt, of Urufuii, which, preserving the regular diphthongs^ takes 
this accentuation in all Greek writers, 

<VrflM», Htrettrti Wai**^!, lo'ruivrd, 
but the conj. always is l&rSifMUy fufsmrut, Slc These two moodt in IthfcM are, how.* 
.ever, sometimes met with accented in the following way, which passes for an Atti< 
cism, 

conj, )iW«;, opt, k^Sh§t¥r»^, 
In all the other verbs, which are conjugated like H^rafuu and ^t^ofutt, these two 
mood* always are proparoxytona^ ex. gr, m^fieuy ^%«i<r«, SvtciT$f Wt^rnvaty from 
^vtifiuit, hivetfiuti, iiri^rufiuu, (see the Anom,) Smro, from the anomalous MfMci^ (with 
the radical «.) We also find in the verbs in m/ieu, as in rihfim, instances of their 
going over to the form tSfin^i see the Anom, fMi^mfitat and x^i/ietfAen. 

6, The verbs in t>^/ usually form these two moodt from vw, (}u»fuiisj hiKfvatfAtt') 
yet there are instances, shewing that they also followed the analogy of the others by 
taking merely v instead of the double vowel : opt. iaUvro, II. t. 665. vrtiyviirfi, Plato 
Phad. exit., conj, 3 pert, sing, f»tl»9vv^t, (according to the old form rvvrnfin^ rt^^s, 
ibid,p,'J7,d,t) 

IV.^Diaiects, 
1. Much of what has been stated respecting the different dialects in the common 
conjugation, is also applicable here ; ex. jr. the iteratives in trtuf, which always have 
the radical vowel short before this termination, ex. gr, 

' Fischer on fVe/ler, 2, 469. 470. 472. 484. 485. has collected instances even of 
Ionic writers, but they are far from being sufficient, and this Atticism is in general 
so fluctuating, that there is yet much room for farther inquiries. 

T See below 5 110. 6. (^«/»»»,) and compare ibid, 7. ^^ifttif. The accentuation, which 
we have adopted above for the post, form htiwrt, vr^ytir; is grounded on the analogy 
of the instances stated in the preceding Obs, Compare above X^Avta, § 98. Ob$, 9» 
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impmrf, rUut/t9h it^*»9^ %tl/nnt^»»f, » 

aor.2. ^Tm^M¥i}U»w, 
and the infin, rtfifitf^ l^reifAU, i^rdfitfat, (for niwrn^ t^riimt^ ^ifitVf ^ifitfm, ^^iv«i, (for 
^uu, hSftu,) mf*tv»i for mftUf &c. ; and farther the Ionic termination of the 
3 pert, pi, in cr»/, «r«, ex. gr, rJUrcu for rthvrmy ih^Saro, &c. That the Dorians 
have £ instead of » in yerbs, whose radical is «, is a matter of course, l^rifu, ^viimt^ 

2. Epic Poets for the sake of the metre use the infin, riH/umi, part, pass. rtHfA\ns, 
and 'ilhovvett for hloveuj OT retain the redupl, where it is not usual, ex. gr, 3i^*r. 

3. In the verbs in nfit of am the lonians are fond of changing the « before vowels 
into I, e£, gr, i^via^t^ (for i^rda^t, commonly l^ra^i.) Compare above § l05. Obs, 8» 
Hence they say in the 3 pers, pi, pass. UrUraty (instead of i^rdareu,) for UrwriUf 
Obs. I. 

4. The Ionic omission of the «* in the terminations r«/ and ^o, (0&«.III. to§ 103.) 
occurs somewhat less frequently here : Herod. iirie'Tuu, (for -uas,) from ifri^Tafitu, 
itrUrufectf Hom. ^i» for ^i^a, fid^veto for fuc^ftt^Oy hiiwa for tWvt/0'0. 

5. The Dorians instead of «*< have rsy in the sing, rUnrt for riin^Ly and in the pi. 
restoring the y, (compare Obs, V. 4. to § 103.) niim, Urdvrty itlifrt for ••?«■<, ei^t, 

6. The Dorians and Epic Poets cut off a syllable of the 3 pers. pi. of the imperf, 
and aor. 2. act, in ^ctvy and use merely the y with a short or shortened radical vowel 
before it ; consequently instead of i r«y — •», ex, gr, 

tnhf for irih^avf 
instead of a^av, nfttf^-aity ex, gr. 

t<pm for %<pa^My (see ^nfii,) 

t^r&v^ /S^y, for t^tfivaiff i^nvavy 
instead of otwy wavy — d, vvy ex. gr, 

thv, i^iiify for th^avy t^v^mv. 

7. The lonians have instead of iri^m — WUiet for the 1 pers. sing, of the imperf, 

8. As the conjunctive of this conjugation (according to Obs. III. 2. 3.) is formed 
by a kind of contraction, it is resolved in the Ionic dialect into the accented radical 
vowel prefixed to the usual termination of the conjunctive in the following manner : 

a.) Verbs with the radical vowel 1 and » use alike the 1 as radical vowel, 
(Obs, a) thus, 
for r/^*>, ifu &c. Si(Am, &c. -^vtSit, rifiiffy Ttiinrt, riHt^ty rtfi'w/ctUf &c. and 

for iSy 6ni^ &C.— ^iw, ^f»»f, ftotfieuy 
for ie-raiy ffrS, «rrns, &C.— /VrfA», Urii^Sy frim, ^rii^Sy ^TU//itVy &C. 
b.) Verbs with the radical vowel make it m throughout ; thus for h^^ ^, ^#, 

&C.— ^<^4V, ^eicty ^IfSy &C. 

9. The Epic Poets also resolve like the lonians ; but can do it in two different 
ways according to the exigency of the metre : 

a.) They lengthen the s. This, according to the general principles, should be 
done only by 11, and thus they have him, hii^s, Pswfuv, &a for ^aI, &c. and 
m/w for ^rS. But where the vowel is n, they may either lengthen or double 
it, (} 28. Obs, 3.) so that there is again an ti instead of 1. This is commonly 
done in verbs with the radical vowel « : hence they have for ^rS, ^rvs^ rrjj, 
&c. ^rtiofy ft^iff, trrnif, but with respect to the radical vowel 1 the usage is fluc- 
tuating, and we meet with both hii^$, ^i/m, Piiirrty and ^>f*if , fny ^ 

* The old grammarians do not agree on this point ; hence we meet with both 
readings in the best editions, and also with a third one, which omits the iota sub^ 
tcriptum in the 2 and 3 pers, (^i/n^ , ^t/n,) and thus completely assimilates them to 
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b.) They shorten the chaneteristle tdir^l ^ til« eii^maifie (according to 
§ 103. Obs, V. 15.) but in general bnljr ifbAA Ihey l^iigthen the radical 
Vd#el; thus, 

iiUftat, frtfbfitff fdr ^iuftetty fftUtjiif) 

}ei0fitVf fdr l^Vfittf, 
10. As the Epic Poets make the 3 peri, sin§, of all conjitncHve$ in i-t, (s^ above, 
§ 103. OBs, y. 13.) th^re arike here fornix, \vhich iniisi; carefully biB aistingiiisHiM 
partly from thfe indie., and partly frdni the Speri, pL, tde. ^f. iVrflw for l&r^, ^an for 

^~li. the opi, is liot i-esolved, except thtkt the lonianis toy itoffAtii fdi' 9t{fttifj aft if Of 

§ 108 Verbi in (Aifrom 'Efl, 'Eil, 'Ift^ 

There are among the rest of the Anomalott» Verbs in fAt some 
little verbs, of which the root is partly *Ef2, partly 'Efl, and 'Ifl, 
and which consequently may easily be mistaken one for the other, 
especially in compounds, when the spiritua is lost in part ; ex. §r. 
7!jqo(jBivai may come from elmi and ihxi^ whilst in a^sXyai and 
dfriivaci the spiritus may be recognised, but not in Ionic writer, 
who do not aspirate the consonant in these cases. The radical 
form *EQ, had three principal significations : 1.) to eendi 2,) plaee, 
and 3.) clotheyput on; 'Eft signifies to be; and 'Ift to go. 

i. "IfifMt * to sendi throw! from 'Eft. 

1. This verb may throughout be compared with rl^ififu, from 
which it differs but little. The i (according to % 100. 6.) sup- 
plies the redupL ; in the Attic langujlge it is lortg. Whenever 
the short radical vowel e is the initial, it may take the augment^ 
being changed into si, (§ 64. 2.) 

Remark. — The comparison with ri^fifit being presupposed^ we barely state what 
tenses occur of this rerb \ it is rather uncommon as a simple primitit^e, itnd most of 
the forms mentioned here appear only in its compounds. 

Act. Free, hfjt^h "^^» &c» 3 pers. pi, laai, (v,) or felVi, (v,) the 
former a contr. of leAffi, comp. nUikin, 
Ihf, I^vai, putt leir, cofij, to/, opt. Is/oov, imper, (Tsflt,) com- 
monly 76* of 'lEft^as r/Sfi* of tlQEft. 

the opt. But this reading does not appear well founded, and seems to rest only on 
the opinion that the « had passed over to the preceding vowel, (Ji^ hin.) See Obt. 
V, 14. to ( 103. and connect with the contents of the Obt, B, 9. what has been there 
stated respecting the coiy. dor, pass. 
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Impwfx hi, ^nd (df *IEn>) tonh OdttidtlUS ft^^/ot^v dr ^\ovv, 

(see § 86. Obn. 3.) 3 peri^. j>l. m^^^i. 
Perf. nfk±\ plus^. tU^i. 
Put rlw, aor. I. ^K«i (§ 106. 10.) Ion. Hndt. 
Abr. 2. ^Vi &c. (not used in the aing^t it is supplied by the 
aor. h) pL SfKiVt ifsi h<Xh comnionly wilhihe augmeftt : 
eli^sv, eirSf Bhav^ (xadel/xEV, dvaXre, i^sicrair;) ^ 

Inf, elvai, part. 6iV, conj, Sf. 
Opt simVfpL Bfi^iif sirs, kJsv, foir il^ptev, &c. 
Imper. h* 

Goiyugkte in the same way pai'ticularly the tomp^m^; 
ex. gr. i(p%tmiy d(paf, ifks^ fte< o^^; pi i^tXiJbii for 

PASSi Attd MfeE^ttrMj cdnipare r/9^ixi; for ittstanefe, 

Fii?^. ttfkdtiy perf. sTpt^i^ jxe^erpbcti, pteflgrjflAt, jbteflfe/arSa;, &c. 
jrfb^: 1. pa^ Hrji^, coinindiily With the Uugrh&nt kUm, 

ttx. gr. a(^6/9^Vi pdf<; d(p^6sh, ftc. 
^d^. 1. Med. ^Kdti^\fi (itiord ih ti§e th^ti th^ saiii^ mr. bt 

f/fl^ixij yfet dttly ih the thrffc.) 
AbK 2. Mctl. gptVjv> cbihmonly With ihfe ttUgmenl etf/.'nv, 
ex. gr. i^sXroy spsivro*, 

ffOto Which h9al, IjbtgVd^ (w/)ol(r9fifci^ i(pifJt.Bvos,) conj. 

Imper. o5, (aipot), ^tjooD, 7rp6i^6e, &c.) See p. 186, 
f^Mal Adjectives^ Ireds-, irofj (2(fgro3r, &c.) 

2. Compare the O&s. III. and lY. to the preceding § about 
the Attic conj. ana opt. tsx. gr. Trpoa/fAai, wpofiraif loiro, dfloivrOf 
vpooioQe, and about the dialects ex. gr. d(piMf dipBiw^ for the conj. 
dfw, oiai for the 3 pers. sing. conj. ip. 

S. There is, however, a peculiar Ionic- Attic form of the imperf. 
in -giv instead of -9}v in the compounds : 'jrpoUiv, Od. x. 100. 'fnpieiv, 
VIblIo Euthyd, 51. See Buttm. Complete Greek Grammar. 

4. We must also notice the Homeric fut. and aor. dviffBi, 
dyiffxifj(,i, &c. according to another more regular formation^ but 
which occur only in the compound with dvii B.nd| as it appears, 
merely wh^h this jprep. sigtiifies bacic^ dgain. 

^ Like 'rihintt. THert is % more uneommon forib, twkd) tHtH the inteh^dated »», 
according to ^ 97- Obt. 2. of which the pott, apivvreu occurs in the New t^taiiilittt. 
6m Bnttm. ijemkogwtt^ 1. p. SiSi 

> Theaooentisnotdrawnbad^BeflMlieoflMiiMylMfir^ M}#lteatk«i 
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5.'There isn primitive verb *in ^soifled as thettid, especially 
the compounds ANIilt, ME©If2. But the forms, which belong 
hither, and are chiefly Ionic and poetical, rest mostly on the 
accent*. We may, however, rank more safely among these 
forms Homer's ^lyviov, and the Ionic /xs/xeri/tAgW of METIfl, 
(imperf. ptsr/ero or IpieT/gro,) Ion, for ME©Iil, commonly iAB6hiA.i, 
f/^BUroy (AsBeiijUvo^. 

II. eha, I placed, and rifMoci, I sit, 

1. A defective verb, of which the following forms occur in its 
transitive signification^ but only in particular fixed meanings, to 
erect a building, lay an ambush^ 

Aor. 1. shoe, med. gltfaptrjv, 
where the diphthong properly is the augment ; whence the part. 
l(j(ts, (Od. %, 280.) and for the sake of the metre infin. haaiy 
(g(p8(T<Ta<,) hcxroy and with the syllabic augment siacrocro, (Od, ^. 
295.) which forms are liable to be mistaken for the similar ones 
ofgvvt//xi: — but the diphthong gi served also to strengthen the 
other forms, imper, ehov^ part. slaoLs^ bUAijlsvos. The fut med* 
BlffofAoci occurs but rarely. Whatever is wanting, is supplied by 

2. But the perf. pa^s., which mostly has the power of an intran- 
sitive pre*, tense, is 

Toi^xi, I sit* 
Pres, rfptai, ^(jcci, ^trron, &c. 3 pers. pi. ^vra<, (/pn. tarai^ 

Epic slarai,) 
Imperf. i^iJt.'nv, ^<yo, ^<tto, &c. 3 pers. pi. hro, {Ion. t»ro, 
Epic slaro,) 
Infin. ^aOaif part. TifABvof, imper. ^ao, ^aBw^ &c. 

3. The compound KoiBioiAai is, however, more in use. This 
does not take the (t in the 3 pers. except when it has not the 
syllabic augment in the imperf. ; thus 

Jcafioj/xai, 3 pers. Kadnrai, 

Ixad9}/X9}y or KaOrifjt.nv, 3 pers. exafioiro or xafiojJTo, 

Infin. xafi^dSai*, part. KddvujLsvof^ imper, ytiBnao, 

Conj. xaflft/piat, Tp, Tjrai, &c, opt. xafio/ixiov, 3 pers. nddoiro, 
(compare § 107. Obs. IIL 4.) 

^ If we write, for instance, the 2 pers. sing, prea, ftt^tugf it belongs to lEd, but 
fit^/uf to in. 

* Be careful to observe in the compounds the difference in the accentuation of 
tuUtifuu pod jMs^^Mty jusjt as in nitfAtu, (§ 109. II.) 
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Later writers employ also for the 2 pers. the form x«d^ and in j 
the imper. xiOov for xiQriffcci, ^i^nfro. The lonians have in their ' 
usual way a r — KirviiMLif 3pers.pL xocriarai, &c. 

4. Whatever is wanting, is supplied by e^€(79ai or i^Edflai, and 
its compound with xara. 

III/Evvt/pw, (Ion. ^IwiA^iy) I clothe, put on, follows the conjugation 
of Se/xvt/jM,/, and has its deficiencies supplied by the theme 'EX2« 
See § 112. 14. 

When not compounded, this verb is merely poetical, and we 
find the 

Fut. sijcif, taaojy aor. ejffijc, infin. ttrxi, ^(Ttrai, med, looii^nv, 
per/, pass. slfAai^ shcu, slraciy &c. whence the 3pers.pl. 
Plusq. Btxro, {IL <r. 596.) — and of the form etri^oci, plusq* 
2 pers, l(T<yo, 3 pers, iaro^ 
and with the syllabic augment aor. litsaoLro, plusq. h(5ro* 
The compound diJL<piivwtJii is used in prose : 

Fut. oifJi<pii(TOJ, Attic dfJL^iWf aor. 1. rifJi<pisaaCf afM^iiaau, 
Perf.pass. 'hyt*^h<yixai,'hi^<pU<jai, 'hfj^(^U(sro(,i^ &c, infin. 'hyi^^ii(J^ai. 
The compound with im, commonly without eliding the i, is like- 
wise used ; ex. gr. aor, 1. med. smiffoccjdcci, 

IV. slfM^Iam, of'Eil. 

1. The usual conjugation of this verb is the following : 
Pees, Sin^. elfjit, ehy commonly sT, ejrly, sari. 

Dual, Iffrov, itrroVf 

PI. Iffpoev, 6(jr6, gljiv^ gi(7«^ 

Infin. sJmiypart wv, {gen. oyrosj) ov^a, ov, /^^ ■ii,'^ 

Conj. 5, '^Sf rif rirov, oJ/xsv, ^re, Z<7i, (v,) / 

Opt. $hvf gJ^jf, 6taj, giojrov, eWttiv, gtV}/xgv, seldom gf/xev, ^Tnre, 

seldom gfrg, glVjjav, commonly gfgv*. 
Imper. JVfi*^ sffrcJ^^ Dual, B(yroy, B(jrm,pl, sare, saruaxv, or %<srmy 
Imperf. sing, ^v, ris, commonly ^j9a®, h^ 

Dual^ — rirov, or tkttov, ^rajv, or yiornv, 

PI. ^i^eVf ^TB, or ^(TTg, 7)(7av. 

* The particle «7i», weil! be it so ! appears to have arisen from the 3 pert.aing. tU, 
for it requires the sing, whether you supply rovta or reiuva. 

' This must not be confounded with Mty know! 3ee in the following § «T^. 
' Plato, Rep. 2. p. 361. has a singular form tirei, 

* With lat^r writers h, i^Cgmpare § 103. 06*. V. 12, 
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%9Qmh 3 p^f^^ ifffi? or Iffib 3 i>«'i?r «?«?»», compwriy i ?rflf«i 

infin, €ffej?6(»*, ilip^, 

2. There is, moreover, of the med. 

1 pers. sing, imperf. ^m^iv, 

the «ame vUh the acf ., but of less frequeRt ocpiirr^H^^ ip the pld 

writers. See about a pretended 3 pers, pi s\»ro for wroy Od. 

V, 106. Buttm. Complete Or. Or. The 2 per^. mj. of the impep^ 

%9Q, Sf(XM, is fQuii4 ia Doric and Epiq writings. 

; 3. The present slptt, &c. is enclitical, but is only used as supb^ 

I when it perely i« tl^e logwl copula, (connecting the predicate 

with the subject ;) whenever it denotes a bmg> a» e^fisimce, or 

/ b^ a particular emphasis^ it retains its accent, The^3 pgrn-mH' 

in particular then has^ on the first syllable ; ea^. gr. ^ios yw^ ) J 
h loTi pu>i Sou^of . It is alsQ always in this form i<fvy after the unapr 
cented particles wjj^oIk, b\^ and aftep roD ff and ^Jui, when tfapse 
words have the j^ppstrppjius, o^x hti, tovt hnv. fllse, ^hen the 
enplitScality is barely prevented, (see § 14- &•) the ^cent is on 
the 6n?il syllable ; p^. gff , K4yof i(?r), m<f6os i* Uriv. The 2 per;^. 
I €? or sff never is enclitic, but the dialectic fprna icfa] is so (4.) 

4 There is no verb, in which the dialects differ more than in this. 

We simply mention those particulars, which do not follow of 

course from what was stated in this respect in the Obs. to § 103. 

Pres. Doric sing. l/x/xJ, £<t<t{, Ivt*/ which also serves (or the 

3pers.pL bM: — Ionic 2 pers. sing, also I(T(ti, lpi..g!ixsv, 

3 pL €af(T*, (v :) — there is likewise a poetical form Iptgv for 

Ihperf. Ionic sometimes f» and lia, 2pers. iat^ Spers. is or 
^Ev, 2 pers. pi *ixTs, Sec. and sometimes ^oy, (the 1 pers. in 
Homer,) of the primitive form 'Efi, and ?(T)cov. The Attic 
form of 

the 1 pers. % for h, 
comes from the form la. Instead of the 3 pers. sing, h. 
Epic Poets have likewise the lengthened ^mv and ctjv*. By 
a singular anomaly the Dorians have h for the same 
3 pers. The 3 pers. pi is Ion. riaav and Doric eVav ^^. 

* if. X. 76S. Us lny iior t]i« 1 pen., wUcb is doubtful. See Btttttuaim's Oomphte 
Or, Or. p. 561. Ab/e. 
^^ That f|y is also quoted £v 9«»ri mts «i a &w passagis of Foet% vliaBe h is 
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Jnjm* eld and lank Hij^bm, K/i^cvopi, ^Vm^w IsWpvi^Ii 

Doric riyuz)i and ^i*iif •\ 
Lastly, the lonians m^ke of the primitive form 'EH jjarf. 
lory (with the accent pp the finp4 syll^t^le^) ^on|, ea;^ op^. 

6. In the compounds of this verb the prep, takes the accent^ 
whenever it is jiot contrary to the general rules ; (see Qhs. I. to 
§ 103.) for instance itipziyn, 2 pers» Tti^ei, but ^ra^^v, (becq,use of 
the augm^nt^) itocghraiy (becaqse of the syncope,^ Tra^eTvai, (ibid. 
Obs, 1. 4. 3.) conj. Ttapoj, yTr, f, &c. and the opt 3 pi ^agelgv, be- 
cause of ^the formation in (ai. The part, too keeps the accent j 
ex. gr. itigiv* (See below § 117. about irifx, evi, &c. for ^ai^es"*, 
&c.) 

V. ef/^f, Igq.oVia. 

1. ThQ radical vowel of this verb is i, which lengthened be- 
comies sf^ ^nd is attended with many an anomaly in form and sig- 
nification. The conjugation of what is in use, is as fqllp^s : 

Pres. Sing. eT[Aiy 

Dual, — 

Plur. J/A6V, 
Inftn. Uvoci, 
Pari. JfcTV, always with the accent on the final syllable, like 

the part. aor. in other verbs. 
Conj. VcOf opt. lloi(ji.t or <o/yjv, 

Imper. TSt, (in compounds ef, as ^§6<t6i, &c.) \tcj^ &c. 
3 pers. pi. Yrwao^y, or Uvrwy, 
Imperf. sing, iisiv, commonly r,'ici, or fa, 

^si^t or TfHiOr&a, 

risij or ^Biv ", {Ion. ^Ve or lihv,) 
Plur. Tiet/xsv, or -^/xev, 
-^Hire, or '^re, 

•^gaav, (^lon. ^IVav, Homer -yijav.) 
The dual iwxor^ing to the analogy of the ? jpm. /??• 

construed with % plural., but preceding it, 9A rnt )fh r^ut ^ipa^eu, Henod, 6. ^^). i^ 
^hich ease it is a peculiarity of syntax. See below, ^ 128. Obt. 2. 

^ Both Doric forms ar^ also the I pert. pL mptsif, 

^* Chiefly only befior^ vdw^ 



eff, commonly sf, 


£f«, (v,) 


irov. 


V 

irov. 


JV.. 


JatTi, (v,) 
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Med, (with the signif. to hasten^ hasten on,) or au^ay, is used 
only in the pres. and imperf. 

and is conjugated like leiAxi, (of Tio/xt.) 
Verbal adj. irgof, \ros, or jTwreos-, IvnTo^* 

2. The compounds take the accent in the same way as those 
of bIixI, ex, gr, vip^iyi^i, vdpsi, and thus agree with the same per^ 
sons in that verb, as does the 3 sing. vcipsKTi with the 3 pi. in eii^L 

3. This verb is the only instance of a verb in /xi having * for its 
radical vowel". As the verbs with the radical vowel ^ keep this 
vowel in the pL, but change it into n in the sing., so does eTf^i 
lengthen the X into si, (etfAi, em, Ipcsv, Yre, like ridriiAi, %(ji, bimsv, ere.) 
In the infin. livai, and in the med. hfjtMi, &c. the s is a mere inter- 
calation ; it should properly be JvaiJ/Aott, (as t/9-iq/xi, 'ivai, 'ZiMui) 
and the old and Epic infin. J/xsv, J/xevai, (like rMt^ev or riOevat,) 
agree with this analogy. The Homeric opt. elVjv, {II. <a. 139. 
Od. ^. 496.) is perfectly analogous with gi instead of 7, according to 
the analogy of (^vmi see § 107, Obs. III. 6. with the Note. Tra- 
dition has also admitted one instance of the opt. Ulnv, like rifle/w 
in 11. r. 209. according to the literal analogy of liv^if (ridivai.) 
Homer has ehda instead of eX^ or eL 

4. No tenses, but those stated above^ are in use in the common 
language ; this verb is really a defective one. The active forms^ 
which we have mentioned, belong to the mixed anomalous verb 
'ipxoi^di, ^xflov, (see the Anomalous Verbs,) and supply some of 
its less usual forms. 

5. There is a singular anomaly in this verb in point of signifi- 
cation ; the pres. erpii conveys the meaning of the fiit. I shall or 
wiU go, without any genuine exception, but in Epic poets and 
later writers. This si/xi thus supplies the fut. ekevaoixai, (see the 
Anom. epxo/Mih) which, owing to its heaviness, particularly in 
compounds, is less used^^ 

6. The other moods of eTi^i^ whose nature allows it^ may also 
convey the meaning of the fut., though this does not imme- 

^' The pi. of IHm, and the aor. 2. med. l^ilfinh (<s^ ^^ Anom, hTg-at, ^fm,) are 
isolated syncopated forms, which follow the same analogy, (compare § 106. Obt. 8.) 

^* This is by no means confined to the Attics ; see, for instance, Herod. 3, 72. 
(rei^t/nvj) Hom. //. ». 450. Only that in Homer Uiere are also instances of its being 
the pret., (ex. gr. Od. x. 191.) but there are no genuine instances of this in the Attics, 
at least in prose ; for those are not genuine, which may be expressed in English by 
apr««., though the sense unquestionably points to the/ti/.; for instance, / am now 
going home, instead of I will, thallgo home, am on tho point of going Itome. 
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diately appear in accessary or dependent sentences, in which they 
generally are employed ", It is most distinctly seen in the part., 
ex. gr, va^sffKsvil^sro us oiiriuv, he equipped himself as one who 
will go away ^^. But in the generality of instances all the other 
moods and the part have the signif. of the pres, and are thus 
used for the same moods of 6§x°/xai, to which they are commonly 
preferred, as being less heavy. 

7. The anomalous accent of 'tuv must not mislead the learner 
to mistake this participle for an aorist The same anomaly takes 
place in the Ionic bwv of ei/xi and in xiwv. See the Anom, xiu ^^. 

8. Instead of the imppr/,, which we have given above, ancient 
grammarians have another, efv, sfy, ef, J^ev, IVg, JWv, and along 
with it an aor, 2. m, IW, &c. to which they erroneously annex 
the part. icJv, merely for the sake of its accent. Whatever occurs 
of these forms, is barely Epic, and fluctuates like other old pr<£» 
terites between the signif. of the imperf, and of the aor, / but we 
never meet with any except the 3 pers. 

ig or isv, i-nQv, iffav ^^ 
Grammarians alone supplied thus the two other forms according 
to analogy '*. 

9. Out of these two simple prceteriies arose in common use 
two more complete forms, viz. from lov, with the Epics ^I'ov or ^ov, 
and from sTv, in common language, the ^siv mentioned above. 
This last form at the same time became ^ra or ^a, which is the 
Ion., just as in ri^fif^i, et/S-oiv gave the Ion. er/S-ga, and in gl/xJ, 
(/ am,) riv became the Ion. 5a, with this difference, that this 
Ti'ix, ^Xy continued also in use in the Attic language, along with 
-Jgiv. Very incorrectly the old grammarians stated this ^la, ^a, as 
Kperf.y and ^igiv as a plusq. derived from it, though the signi- 

** Ex. gr, Thuc. 5, 1. *EvofAt^tv a^nveti irorecv fiovXftraii he thought he should be able 
to go away^ when he iiked, where we also could say in English, he hoped to go away. 
—Again, after S/nvvfn, ex. gr. eifit^rtv &Wivai, juravii se abiturum, he swore to go away,. 
See also Plato Phad. 103. 

^* It is plainly the/«/. in Xenoph. K. A. 2, 3. extx.^n^v ^v^xsvet^cifittfoSf is ur£im 
vfiZf tig rfi9 'EXXecietf xai avros a^wv ««r) tvv ifJMvrov «^;^kv. 

^"^ The part, lint may be considered as a preeterite^ in connections, like ex. gr. //. u, 
179. ot»»V litv — Mv^/itloHf^tv avatfffu But we shall shew in § 146. Obs. 7., that evi- 
dent pres. tenses are thus employed. There is no true part, aor, but iXSiwy, (see 
Anom, t»x^fAeu.) 

" If A^-tfjttVj T^io'ie'etvj and the like, be found as imperf. in the editions of prose- 
writers, they are either false readings, {ex, gr. Ifjtif for J/»iv,) or the incorrect language 
of later writers. 

*• iT», namely, bears the same relation to iT^/ and JV«», as Wi^fif to ri^nfii and 
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fication militated against it^ and there are no other characteristic 
forms of B. per/, niay (in — aoiy — ivon, part, — wr,) occurring any*- 
where ^. This imperf. ipa, tieis", &c. has chiefly continued in use 
to supply the place of the imperf. viqx'^fA'nv of %px(iiMLh which 
because of its equivocal meaning, aq%ofAcu having the same »m» 
per/., was seldom employed ^^. 

10. We must further notice in the Epic language another 
medial form : but without including the accessary idea of ha^ : 

Fut. and aor, I. guroptai, BltroLfAmv, 
which are both liable to be mistaken for the similar forms of sfJo;, 
especially since Homer also has hitraro without eliding the vowel 
of the prep., xaraetaxroy went down, 

^ Compare with thin jli/y and Kin as a lengthening of i7v and U*, the form Mw 

for puv or fi^{iy in the following Section, under 0!^. For the reading Ipiiv with the 
iota subscriptum has unquestionably been introduced by grammarians merely for the 
sake of this derivation from ijfi'a, and the lengthening itself is owing to the wish of 
applying the augment without preventing the syllable u being recognised. But the 
forms mifiiv, Juti, fi^ttf, which really occur, have undoubtedly been introduced 
solely by the seeming analogy of the plusq., since in the beginning Hi/ntv, Hirs, tfiretv, 
were alone used ; hence the latter form (Jfirui) has really continued in the Ionic 
dialect. 

*Mt will be proper to give some examples of »»« as imperf. Plato Rep, 5. miV., wherf 
Socrates relates a conversation, and after having stated the question of the inter- 
locutor, * what kinds of malice he meant/ continues, Kai iytt /tit Jl« vis i^tlis '^Sv — , 
}$nakifAet^X*s Uri/Mef— — ^(^^fiydytTa ^^ xm tXiy$¥ arret — . Here any language, 
which makes a distinction between aor. and imperf., absolutely requires the imperf. : 
in eo eram ut dicerem^ — * falluii dire" in French, and in English, / was going to say, 
^-Xenoph, K. n. 5, 4, 10. II. (6,C.) where the conversation of two persons meeting 
together is related \ *0 Kt/^«j-- i7«ri», 'Ey^r Si a-^a? vi i^>i, Itrifxt^cfiifaSi eira/g tx^'Sj l^o- 
fiuif^fiff (a various reading has li» instead of f^if without iv'^^mJ/iw.) '£>« ii >/, 
i^n raiaretfy yett fik rovf Biwgy fi iram^tarifuvts H'/a. — Plato Charm, init. *Uxav fav 
r'h ^^ort^aitf — air« rtv rrp»roxih»v' olev 5i Si« ;^^«»««; a<pi>yfiivas affiivus ^« t**) ratg rtnr,^ttf 
iwr^iliaf, »«i in net) lis r»jv Tav^Uu ir«X«iVf«i'— •/r«X3«i', ««) uiri^i H»ri>M(io¥, x. r. k. 
The first lines here, as in the introduction of others of Plato's Dialogue*, describe 
the existing circumstances at the time of the occurrence ; },a. It) ras har^i^s denotes, 
as the pi. shews, a duration^ and is consequently an imperf, ; but immediately with 
the action, i/V rh Tav^ieu irecXalffav «iV5xSa», begins the fact related in the aor.~^ 
Demosth. c. Steph. I. p. 1106, is also clearly an imperf; for the preceding %yiwfetv is 
a time past, and the following, *'Eyitli, tlrts nHx$t p.t^ ifri rwrn Ji*, Is the well-known 
hypothetical statement, where imperf. denote the present time ; consequently ^« as 
a necessary imperf, cannot be changed. But this passage being rather involved, let 
us take Herod. 2, 42., where the conditional or contingent, "Ey^jyi xv avx Km — vo^^x'^ 
ri XV It^ov ifnatvrcvt Stands without any premises, and, as the context shews, cannot 
possibly be time past. These and other distinct passages, in which the natural 
order of thoughts, and the known practice of the language, suggest the imperf, 
must serve as a foundation to judge of passages, in which the aor. may appear more 
proper, and the same with other passages of the ancients, where real imperf. stand 
in a connection, which leads us to expect an aor., since it frequently happens that 
the action, which our mind conceives as rapidly performed and past, may be con- 
•idered by the speaker in its duration, or in its co-existence with another action 
related by him, when it must, of course, be expressed in the imperf 
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§ 109. 

The following verbs must likewise be stated here : 
I. OflQptl, / say, of OAXi. 
Faes. sing* ^fjit, ^f, ^(t1, (v,) 

Dual, -— 9*'^°^> 9*'^°v> 

PZ. (patfMh, ^ars, (pa^J, (v,) 

Infin* ^ivxi, Part, (pis-. 
Con J. ^ftJ, Opt. ^»m, Imper. (pih, 
Imperf. sing. s(p7^v, 'i(^s, coqimonly %(^a^a, 6(pa?, 

Dual, — %(pacroyf l^irnVf 

PL g(paptey,?(paT6, %<poL(sav, (poetically ^fav^) 

Fut 9*i<Tft;, aor. 1. ?(p90<ra. 

The med. ^ia^tn, i(piiA/inv9 {imper. fio for ^iffo in Homer,) is 
used as well as a few perfects of the pass, voice, like 
irs(p(i(jioif, (be it said^^ Trs^aai^ivos, 
Verbal adjectives, ^arios, (faxQs* 

1. The pres. indie, with the exception of ^s, is enclitic accord- 
ing to § 14. The compounds are accented aCfixi^yn, avii.(^r^fj 

2. With respect to the signif. of this verb, we must distin- 
guish 1.) the general one to say, 2.) the more particular ones to 
affirm, assert, pretend, concede, and the like. The pres, (p^iu 
includes both ; but in the first signification it is chiefly the pres. 
and imperf, act. with all their moods, which are in common use, 
the rest is supplied by the Anom, glgsreTv, &c, which see. The fut^ 
and aor. (fvijcj, s(p7)(jx, have preferably the more particular signi- 
fications, which in the imperf, infin., and part pres. to avoid 
ambiguity, are more usually expressed either by (pdaxetv, which 
else is not used in prose, or by the middle voice ^. 

3. We have arranged and denominated the forms of this verb, 
as their formation requires ; but with respect to its use, we notice 
further that the imperf. 6(pa}v commonly is likewise aor,, and may 
be interchanged with bittov as perfectly synonymous* To this 
kfnv must be joined the infin, (pxvauf which in a narrative is alw^ays 
used in the sense of the pr<Bterite. If in the affirmative we say, 
for instance, g(pa} 6 Ile^ixXvif, Pericles said, we say in sermone 

^ For instance, t^n 0*ov^»^%i^^ he taid that he wot in haste, H^u^zt f9r$via,}^tny he pre* 
tended to be in hattef ^ei^fwr, pretending , atterting ; »v ^a^cy«i, denying, (for pS ^nfnt i| 
exactly the contrary of f w^), / affirmy atiert, see § 148. Obi. 2.) 

P 2 
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obliquOf (pxvau rov IIsqiK\ix, Pericles (is reported) to have said. 
Whenever the infin* pres. is required, xiym or 9a<nt£*v, which we 
mentioned before, must be employed. 

4. In the language of daily intercourse an aphcBresis^ (sub- 
tracting from the beginning of a word^) has given rise to the 
following forms, 

iQpii, say J, (Hmpiamy) the French dis^je, 
on repeating one's self in a lively speech ; and the same in the 
imperf. 5v, ^, for €(pyjv, %^y ((p>5v, ^,) merely in such locutions, as 

h y lyoJ, said /, 

^ V osy said Ae, 
in relating a conversation ; and to this must be added the Epic 

^, (he or she said it audi) 
after having related a speech by way of a transition to the con- 
tinuance of a narrative. 

II. xBifAM, I lie, of KEIfl, KEX2. 
Pres. xeitrptiy xsXraci, &c. 3 pers, pL xsIVrai, 

Infin. Ks7<j5rach part, jceZ/Aevof, imper, xet<TO, &c. 
Conj. xew/xflw, xeti, &c. opt. xso//aoqv, 
Tmperf. Ixe/pttjv, exeiffo, exairo, &c. 
Put. xe/jopwM. 
j Compounds xarixeti^xiy xoctscxskto, &c. but the infin, xecraxeitr^au 

1. The lonians also have of the radical verb KEf2, xesrai, xeov- 
rai, X66tf&an, besides other forms as xsixrcti, xiarai, for xmrai, and 
the iterative xeVxero. 

2. The Qjot. form xs/o;, xe'ft;, in Homer, conveys the meaning of 
the fat. I will lie down. See below the Note to l-ncj in the 
Anom, AA. 

3. This verb, according to some grammarians^ had no conjunct 
tive mood; hence we find here and there xgl/xoti, xsirat, in the 
sense of the conjunctive, ex, gr. Staxeipta*, Plato Phced. 84. and 
xurut in Homer, where other critics read xr^rai. 

4. Along with its simple meaning, xelpta* is also considered as 
fiperf.pass. of ti&oq/xi: hence all its compounds correspond in 
their signification to the compounds of r&ritA,i, ex, gr. dmrl^rii^i, 
I consecrate, ivxxeifAat, I am consecrated*. 

■ The difference between this and the real per/, pass, of r/^vfti is simply, that it 
denotes (he continued passive state; and hence has not as generally as the other the 
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III. 02J(;c, I know, of ^\lu. 

1. The old verb crJo; properly signifies to see^ a few of its lenses 
only signify to know. None of the forms of one signification 
occur in the other; and as the forms, which mean to know, 
have many other anomalies, it is of great practical use to learn 
them here separately. Look for it in the sense of to see in the 
list of Anomalous Verbs under slfiu and o^du. 

2. OrSa is properly the per/. 2. of sl'Sft/, like go/xa, Ionic oTko, of 
glxw, ([have seen, perceived f) but has the power of s.pres, tense 
in the signification of to know, and the plusq. has, of course, that 
of the imperf. (see below, § 100, Obs. 1.) The 2pers. olJay and 
the whole pL orJaptev, orJotrs, orSa(«, are of very rare occurrence 
in the Attics as the regular conjugation of oJiocy which is supplied 
by syncopated forms ; as^ 

Pres. sing, oliocf ota^a^y oJ^e, (v,) 

Dualf — JWov, Kttov, 

PL YofASV, iJTC, i'<ja(T*, (v,) 

Infin. ^^iiiia^y part, eiSwr, i/ia, os*, 
C(wy. glS&J, opt. sJSg/ajy, 

Imper, Jj&i*, IVra;, &c. 
Imperf. «mgr. 'JiSetv, -4^^. ^ivi, Ididknow, 

^hif, commonly ^hnj^a, Att. '^Jtjj&oc, 
-JJSgi, j4//. "{^Sgiv, and -^Soj, 
P/. -JiSgipigv, or ^fff^ev, 
'^Sgire, or ip^Ts, 
^Sg<T<jrv, or ^(Tavy 
Fut. i*{(joiLai, more rarely glS^^^;, I shall know or Zeam. 
Verbal adj. (neuter^) hiov. 
The aor. and the true j^er/! are supplied from ytyvoiffKCj. 
See the list of Anomalous Verbs, 

3. The lonians and Dorians have I'S/xgv for iV/xgv : the Epics 
Wptgya* and J'Jptgy for gJSgv«i, and instead of the plusq. rMv, they 
also have a lengthened form, for instance, 2 pers. 'nsihif, iQi/Jooy, 
3 pm. ^6iSgi, isii'fi, (II. X. 280. Od, i. 206. Apoll. Rh. 2, 822.) 

subject of tbe act, with wr» or ir^of connected with it, for instance ^tnvi^nfu, I put 
iogeiher, compose, rvvriBureci vx ai/rtv, it has been put together, composed bif him^ 
0vyK%ivatt, it it composed, consists o/. 

8 A syncopated form instead of •7J«rS«, .n-rS*. See Obs, V, 12. to § 103.— There 
is an evidently incorrect, yet old and Attic form tflrSa^, see Pierson ad Mcer. 283. 

* Which must not be confounded with 7r^/ from ttfn/. 
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and Herod. (1, 45.) has with a shortened termination rtsiSe, see 
the Note to page 201. — Homer has instead of ip<jav — \axv with the 
first syllable shortened, (Od. J. 772.) 

4. Formerly grammarians used to mention here a particular 
verb, 

to which they gave all the above forms beginning with i, and these 
were considered as syncopated ; the forms oTSa, elSsvai, were 
merely stated in the list of Anomalous Verbs under eiiev. The 
Doric dialect has indeed a verb hx/xh 'iavis, taari, but supposing 
even that all those forms are derived from it, usage has most 
certainly intermixed them, and the popular language of both old 
and later times has constantly employed in the sing, olSa, and 
in the pL IVptsv. The above mixed conjugation is, therefore, 
best calculated for a Grammar, which is to teach the practice of 
the language. 

5. But on looking a little more narrowly into the anomalies of 
the Greek language, we soon perceive that those forms actually 
belong to oiSa or eI'Sa;. It is obvious that the Ionic I'J/xev did not 
come from laix^v: the latter, conformably to general analogy, 
(see § 23.) rather came from the former, and rjptev as well as the 
infin. j'J/xevai evidently belong to sH^w, and not to Y^nixi. Add to 
this the striking analogy, not only of the language in general, 
which so readily transfers the forms of the per/, by means of a 
syncope to the conjugation in p«, (see § 110. 9.) but also the 
analogy of this verb itself, as no one can deny that the forms of 
the plusq. '^(y/xey, ^are, diflfer from -^Jeiptev, ^^sire, barely by this 
syncope. Now r(y//,€v, tars, stand exactly in the same relation to 
oyJof/xev, oilS^Te, for the diflference of the very changeable vowel in 
this and similar verbs is of no weight whatever. The imper, JV&i 
was submitted, exactly like xUpax^h 0.^00%^, to similar abbre- 
viations, (§ 1 10. 9.) as well as the 3 pets. pi. taaai •, from which 
the collateral form Jjoo^tr appears to be derived. 

6. The syllable ei instead of 01 in the other moods of of^ft has in 

^ The point is completely decided by some striking analogies, especially ivi*t^/n9 
htid it»rnf, "which are compared below, § 110. 9. But it will not be amiss to review 
here the analogy of all the forms proceeding from UtMa and «i^. Just as m/^M 
makes ^i^ot^u, so do iilxaf and ii^m make Uik», and properly also Uiim, the i supply- 
ing the place of the redupl. (§ 84. Obi. 6) A shortened form 

passed from the tot verb into the louic dialect; and the second into the common 
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its favor the analogy of cofxae> (Ion. otxei,) siKufy (AnoM, ^nco;^) See 
the Note below.— Here too we plainly see the transition to the 
conjugation in /xi: for> whilst the part. Biiwf continues in the 
usual analogy^ the conj. and opt. take the terminations of that 
conjugation^ clSa;, (circnmflexed,) uhinv. But the Epic Poets 
may shorten the long vowel of this conjunctive, and neglect its 
accent as readily as in other conjunctives : Iva iHioi/^sv for ElSo/ptev. 
**-The radical vowel i was also shortened, conj, idsoj, part. ihTx^ 
(Homer ^) 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ANOMALY OF VERBS. 
§ 110* — Syncope and Metathesis* 

1. It is true that^ whatever deviates in language from the largef 
mass of what is regular^ still follows some analogy even in this 
(deviation ; but this^ especially in a dead language, is not always 
apparent, a variety of instances of the usage in common life, and 
of the diflFerent dialects not having gone over to the language of 

language. But the complete form tmnmj Ut}^^ hj changing ot into t, and by contrao* 
tion (as it were of ti»a, f7^«,) produced 

the part. tUatg) Mfj and 
the mood* ^4iS^ it^iitiv, stated aboTe, 6. The written language itself furnishes the 
proof, that practice retains sometimes several forms at once, and sometimes a single 
one t the part, of Utt» occurs in the three forms, UtKMSj ilxcas, oittMfj but that of ^?« 
occurs only in one^ ttitis- — ^Tbe p/usq. required a new augment: Utifct commonly toolt 
it according to the analogy of b^ra^o^ Uw^Ta^tfy, i(^»m : but there was likewise a 
regular piusq. with the syllable 04 shortened. This appears from the pass, form (0^ 
the per/. t/y/M^i, plutq. tityfitivj) 

3 pet*, pluaq. iftxr*, without the augment tUv*. 
In the same way arose from Uii»^ 

plusq. (mJ«i»,) pi/K. 
f o this was added the sgncopSf which, as We shall 8^e below, produced out of Usko, 
(altering the vowel,) 

the 1 pers. pi. of the per*/. soiyfAh, 3 dual of the plusq, 
ItKTnv, 
and out of oTia, (with the same alteration,) the forms 

fifitt and Ufii¥, 1^T$f 
but in the plusq. out of ^hn 

Homer*syr«», (instead of T^tf-dey,) differs from this ftfuv^ (instead of J|3-r«i',) merely in 
the omission of the augmittt. — The accent, moreover, ^hews that ii-ar/ did not come 
from Xrif/ii, since the 3 pers.pl. olUvifn must necessarily be /V«r<, (see /V»j/*/,) and this 
is confirmed by the additional analogy of the verb Ututtf 

totxte, — (w into /, itx-^a^tf,) t7|«0'iv, 

«7)a, — (fli into I, Ti-^eto'tff) Ifufiif. 
Both are Attic forms instead of the regular Uinavti •lleurt., which establishes the com« 
inon anomaly of the termination ra^-i, instead of the generally prevailing final 
syllable awi of the per/, 

^ To facilitate the use of most Dictionaries and Indexes, we observe that all the 
kbove statements must be looked for in the pres. tenses of c7^«r, %tVw, and Uftfiu, and 
in their compounds. 
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books. Such isolated instances, which can only be learned and 
remembered singly, constitute anomaly in its strictest meaning ; 
but deviations, which occur in several instances, are consequently 
smaller analogies, which ought properly to be added in particular 
rules and conjugations to the more general ones. This, however, 
"would be rather inconvenient ; those smaller anomalies, and 
isolated instances are, therefore, investigated separately, and con- 
sidered as the anomaly of the language, which in the Greek verb 
in particular is very considerable. 

2. Part of this anomaly has already been stated as exceptions ; 
the rest is arranged in an Alphabetical List. But to promote 
individual observation, and guard against a mere mechanismtiSf 
not only the smaller analogies, to which these deviations conform, 
are mentioned under the head of each verb in the List^ but we 
previously review some classes^ which comprise a greater variety 
of instances. 

3. A main class of deviations is produced by syncope. The 
conjugation in pti, being, as we have seen above, a kind of synco- 
pated form, those parts of a common verb, which agree with that 
conjugation, must be ranked in this class of anomaly. 

4. Some verbs drop the vowel out of their root, ex. gr. weXo;, 
3 pL imperf. bttsXe or ggrXs, greXao;, aor. 1. pa^ss. IwXa&iQv, 7riroiA.aif 
fut, wTyi(To/>{,ai\ There are two things principally to be attended 
to here : 

a.) In some verbs the aor. 2. is formed merely in this way, 
weVopiai, (imperf. Igrrro/xojv,) aor, 2. ggrro/xiQV, iyeiqaf cyei'jpo- 
jx««, aor, 2. 'hpyoyi.inv, (/ woke,) dyeiqcjf part. a^r. 2. med. 
dypofAsvof, (assembled ; hut part. pass. aysipotJizvoh who are 
assembling,) Farther ?(yxov and ecrgjov, (see Byju and egrw,) 
and riKv^o)t, ^xSov, (see egj^opiai.) 

b.) This syncope is most natural after a redupl,: hence 

vrnpiaKM from Trepaofy m^rcu from HKYCl, (/.iiJLvoj from 

MENft, and in the perf. as SeV^, perf. (JeSeV^xa,) Se- 

if/:nKx, (see, however, other similar forms at 11. undfer 

Metathesis y) viirra^Ai from riETAfl, see vzrivwyn. See 

also fjLiixSKBTAi in fxiKw. Hither belong also the aor. 

IxexXofATtv and eVf^vov from xiXofMat and OENXl with a 

double augment according to § 83. Obs. 7. 

Many instances, which seemingly belong to this syncope, are more properly 
ranked under a metathesis. See beW, 11. 2. 
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5. The most usual syncope is that of the connecting vowel ", 
of which the principal instances will be investigated, viz. under 
A the pres. and imperf,, under B the aor., and under C the perf^ 

A) In the pres. and imperf. (when this continues to be the 
imperf.) the syncope takes place in oTixoci, ^yin^, for oloptai, cpof^viVf 
and in the Epic piKJ^ahe^ua^at, epvro, for puecF^ai, spvea^at, epviroy 
(see sqvoj,) compare also below in the List (jsuco, and eS/xevai from 
cJw. Hither belongs likewise the Epic arevroci^ (ttbvto, (to strive^ 
threaten,) and (according to § 106. 06s. 6.) all the verbs in pw, 

6. Several verbs have (B) an aor. with this syncope, which 
must be compared with the aor. 2. or considered as such. In 
the 1 pers. act nothing remains as termination but the v, and as 
this can take place only with a vowel preceding, it produces a 
form, which mostly agrees with the aor. 2. of the conjugation in 
pw in all its moods and part. And the vowel of these aor., whe- 
ther long or short, whether a or ^, conforms generally to the 
per/, 1. of the same verb, and remains unchanged in all its person^ 
and moods, except that in and ca are commonly changed in the 
opt into 61, ai, oi, and in the part, into et, a, ou. Thus, 

(j^ivwyii, SBEfi, gjjSyjxa, — 6(T/3a)v, g^iSaj/XHV, (j^rivai^ (TjSe/^v. 
fiaivoj, BAil, ^i^nnac, — e^r/y, 'ifirnxsv, fir^vo^i^ ^oclm, jS^&i. 
iiSpccffKcOy Sg'S^Sxa, — eJ^av, eJ^aptev, Spavaci, S^a/oQV, ipis*. 
KTsivMy eKToixa, — gxrav, eKratf^sv^ Krdvai, xra/y}v, xraV. 
yiyvdaKco, gyvft/xa, — gyvcuv, gyvwptgv, yvwvai, yvo/yjv, yvot/r. 
/8i06;, jSg/S/wxa, — i^'icov, s^icuiAsv, ^luvai, jSiwoov, ^lovs, 
(fioj, mi(^vKot, — ^g^t/v, g(p£;/xgv, (pvvai, (piwov * for (py/oQV, (fi/s*. 

See the more complete aor. of this kind in aXt<7KoiJL(]ci, ^i^qeiaKoj^ 
JiJft/, TrirofMou, aniWcjj rX'^vai, (p&avo;, and isolated and uncommon 
forms in ^ak\u^ ynpoiaKw, xXdaj, ovrdoo, wXe'o;, 7rrin(y(J0i/, 

Obs. 1. The aor^ t9ry.m, from «•>.*?«, (for ir>./«,) is the only one, which coming 
from *yMM, (not <rXa»,) retains the ot even Jn the part, ^>Ji>s, (IriTkvf, II. J. 291.) 
which undoubtedly had Zvrofy (for cusy ovrcs,) in the ffen, 

' That we call this a syncopated formation, merely because the usual connecting- 
Vowel does not appear, without intending to assert that it had been there primi- 
tively and dropped, follows already from what we stated, § 106. Obs. 6. 7* 

* The length of the « appears from instances like the close of an anapaestic verse 
of Aristoph. (ap. Herodian. Piersoni, p. 465.) hv | ^0 S* ay dvz \ «ir«Jf«- | fitfj and, 
from the Jonismus ll^pm. Compare with it particularly ynpZvAty in the Anom. ym^ei-' 
r**». We see that the ^, which everywhere preferably has & after it, also prevails 
here. 

* Theocr. 15, 94. where formerly the reading was incorrectly ^fS. Compare, 
above § I07. 06*. III. 6. 
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Obt, 2. As we have seen above, } 106. 107* that the termination &i of the inkper* 
belongs likewise to the syncopated formation, since it has an immediate con- 
nection with the root, the imper. of the above forms, as far as it occurs, is formed 
in the same way ; ex, gr, /3«S/, i^Z^t, ywS/, Jt/^<, (pi. j3rfri, )t/<ri, kc.) Thus the fol» 
lowing four imper. in S/ and its abbreviation f, (^ 106. 4.) must be ranked among 
the aor. mentioned here, viz. 

See in the Ldtt, riw, nXvtt, i^^* H^*** 

7. To these aor. act. must be added a corresponding paw. aor. 
in fXTiVt (JO, TO, &c. which thus corresponds to the aor. 2. med. of 
the regular conjugations. But it must be remembered, 1.) that 
most instances have not the medial, but the perf. pa^s. signif. 
2.) that with regard to the vowel they conform to the per/, pass., 
and 3.) that they are exclusively confined to the most ancient 
Poets. Some of them actually belong to one of the mentioned 
aor. act. as pass. viz. 

I/SXtj/xtiv, opt. /oXaZ/xtiv,— of i'iSXoQV, {^vfx^Kriryiy,) see fiiKKof, 
exraiAnv, )cra<j&a*, Kra/xevor, — from HKtAVi see Kreivci). 
See also in the List in the proper place the forms 

9vyyvoXro, o^ri/xsyos*, and in reference to the mentioned kKvh, 
the old part. xKyiMsvos. 
Whence it follows that those, which follow the same analogy 
without any act. form occurring, must be considered in the same 
light ; ex. gr. 

wicu, TTgVyy/xai, — (l^vt//xoQV,) aixirvutOf 
KvcOfXiXvfAah — (eXy/xoQv,) XtJro, 
<pdiw, cf&rpwti, — €$&rpt7)y, ^&/pi6yof, opt. ^Stpwiv. 
See the List. See also s'aXiifA'ny in my^^X^yLi, fiyostr&e iti vaioii, 
i(jGviA%v in (jivciQt iyvyi.'nv in xioj^ and the part, xTi'/xgyor, ^r^/xsyori 
(in TTerayvi/pi*,) Stz/xevoy, apftdfABvof. 

6. Neither must the syncopated aor. pass.^ having a conso- 
nant before their termination, (gXexro, Ssx^at, &c.) be separated 
from them. They are derived from the simple theme of the 
verb, and when this simple theme is at the same time the usual 
one, they distinguish themselves from the imperf. and the moods 
of the pres. tense barely by this syncope, on account of which 
they also agree exactly, like the preceding, with their perf. and 
plusq. pass, without a redupl.^ with which tenses they may be com- 
pared, but with which they must not be confounded. In their 
ad. and pass, and medial signif., they all follow the pres. in yuxi^ 
and they top belong exclusively to the most ancient poetry, 
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iiXOfAxi, iieiiyid^v, WiJfi^o, &c. SeS^x&ai, — aof. syncope^ 
(eSgV/^ojv,) eJe^o, %isxro, infin, Uy^oti, imper, Si|o. 

graXX^i — (sTriX/MViy,) Ttdkro, &c. 

"opwyi^iy (OPfi,) — imper. 2§(7o, lipiJt/nv, S^roy infin. ?§&ai, 

par^. opixevofy and some others like eyevro for eyivBro, 

cJxTOi (see ei^optai,) SXto> (see SxXoptai,) iXeXixTo, (see 

cXeX/^ft;,) IxfABvofy a^ix^vos, 

Ohi, 3. That the r is dropped in terminations beginning with ri^, is understood 

of coarse here as in the perf. pau. Hence ^f;^SaM, S^^t, Hither belong also th« 

duai fuAf^n^y (see below, /amUv^ and dropping two consonants, irt^^a/, (see below, 

Obt, 4. When the indie, of these pa$»» aor. retains its augment in any verb, of 
which the redupl. is the simple augment^ it cannot be distinguished from the plusq, 
in point of form : ti^fAvvj i»rci/iAnVf t^3//M»iv, l^^v/nnv, 

9. Lastly (C) in the perf. and plusq, lengthened forms are some- 
times shortened by this syncope, and when such perf. have, as we 
shall see in § 113. the signif. of the pres.^ they have a 2 pers. 
imper, with the termination &i, (§ 106. with the Obs. 8.) This is 
the case with 

xinpotyoCf — xixqacyfAsv, exixpocypuBV, imper, xixpo^y^i, (see x^^^cc;,) 
avcoyay (see the List,) — avwypiev, imper. av^x^** 
El\'i\ov6(ji, — 6ix^Xot;fl/A6v,Epic forms for IXiiXi/dt^c, (see spypt^oci,) 
The syllable ot from £i generally becomes i through this syncope^ 
grsVoi&a, from Trel^cj, — e^gViS/xev, (Homer,) 
hixac, from stxw, — eoiypiev, 3 per*. di^aZ, 

Per/. gVxTov, plusq. lixmy, all poetical forms, and this 
proves the correctness of our afore-stated derivation 
from r<T/x6v, &c. viz. 
oTJa, (from siiwy) — I'Jptev or YffiAsvf lare, 3 pers. plusq. Epic 
JWv, imper, whiy 

Infin. Epic JJ/xevat for eiSg/xsva*, (commonly slSe'vai,) with 
the Att. plusq. ipj/xev, -{{(rrg, -ylo^av, for 7)Se</x6v, 'JiSeire, 
'^$£(rcev. See about the forms from Boixoe, and o7$«, the 
Note to § 109. III. 5. 

^ These considerations will enable us to appreciate the merit of the usual state- 
ment, that not only Xi»r«, V^x^^h &c. but also ^\nv^»h »rifAtvasj &c. are instances 
of perf. and piusq. rejecting their redupL It is obvious that xUra, Vtyfiuvof, are in 
the same predicament with Xvr; Kri/Mves, and these again with ^Xfif^mt, xrecfitftf. 
But to separate the latter from the act. fiX^rnv, t»r«», would be contrary to all gram- 
matical criticism. All the above forms must, therefore, be placed in one category ; 
they are aor. like txrav, i/Jfjf, and explained by their syncopated formation, which ia 
one part of their forms contains the formation in ^. . 
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Obs» 5. MHien through this syncope the consonant of the radical form comes 
before a r in the termination, this r, because of the similarity of sound with the ter- 
minations of the pasi. (rirv^Bt, c^dff^df, and the like,) sometimes becomes a i^. Thus 
the rest of the persons of the imper, &fatxB^t become instead of 

avuytrt, avatyirtt, — avt^^Bt, aveu^Bttf and of the pffX* 

ly^nyo^et, ly^fiyo^etrtf — \y^^yo(^if 
(see lyti^tiif) and this accounts most naturally for the Epic v'traa^t, (see below, 

that is to say, as soon as the ^ came before the r, it was changed into r, (as fifufy 
IffTt,) and the » was dropped, (trt^'M'Ti,) which was erroneously made a pass, Tivror^i, 

10. This syncope is more natural, whenever the characteristic of 
the verb is a vowel. But, as we have seen in § 97. 7. it is but in 
a very few verbs, that this vowel is pure before the termination q^ 
of the />er/!, ex, gr, in 

Sg'Jta, (see istff<xi in the Listy) whence perf, pi, SeSipigy, 
SeJiTg, for SeJ/flcptev, re, 
Plusq, iSeSfptev, ISeStre, eSeJitrocv, for s^eiletfAev^ re^ IJeStWav, 
Imper, iHAi, 
and as some of the perf. in iQxa, when shortened by the Epic Poets, 
have their radical vowel (a) before the termination, fiifinxx, 
(J^i^aa,) ^efi(i»<ji, ^e^oLus, this ancient form, and this syncope 
jointly serve to account for such perf. in the Attic and common 
language in the dualwciApl, of the imcJic. and in the infin,, ex. gr. 
of T6TXa}xa, (see the Anom. TXJjvai,) TETAAA — rirXafJiev, 8cCf 
infin. rerXdvcn, (for rgrXa-evai.) This agrees perfectly with the 
pres. of the conjugation in /x*, taraii^zv, Urivqn : hence most of the 
other parts of the conjugation in /x* adopt this form of the perf. 
thus, 

Perf TETXaptgv, T6TXaT€, reTXa(Tt, (v,) 

Dual, rirXoiroVt 
Plusq.pl, ererXaptsv, ergrXare, gTg'rXaffav, 

Dual, gTerXarov, grgrXarajv, 
Infin. rgrXavai, (short a,) 
Jmper. TgrXa&i, rer\irw, &c. 
Opt. TgrXa/oov. 
The conjunctive of this verb is hot used in this form ; we give 
that of fii^riKcc, fii^ocf^Bv, &C. 

Conj. /SfjSft;, fs", f , &c. 
The part, alone does not follow the conjugation in /x», but is con- 
tracted of aats — ufy so that the masc, and neut. become homony- 
mous, (aa/s and AoSf gen. aorosy contracted is^ a>ros,) and this con- 
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tracted form has a peculiar ^em. in wsx, ex, jr. of ^i^riKXy part. 

gen. fisfiSro^. 
Of these per/, there is none in common use, but the sing, indie. 
of the perf. and plusq. (rerXajxa, as-, s, — IrsTXrlxeiv, eir, e* :) all the 
other parts have the above collateral forms, which mostly are 
more in use than the regular ones. See in the List besides 
rXrimi and ^aivca, ^vntjKOf, reS^ajxa, and above in hrmJUy (§ 107. 
Obs. II. 2. 3.) the perf. hrmxcc. 

Ohs. 6. We observe farther, 

a. that except the 3 per*, pi, of the per/, {rtrXeifty rt^Z^tVj Wrunt, &c.) the a id 

short in all the other forms, the short vowel of the termination having 
been removed by tyncope, not contracted with the radical vowel ; and that 
consequently we ought not to write nr^Mveu, rifmvni, %fr»vat^, 

b. that it is only the contracted part.y which has the fern, ra : the Epics em- 

ployed it r^ularly in vlee, in the resolved form, ex. gr. /3$/3««/, i3i/3«i;i«,— 

c. that the termination tteos, neuter ah, of the part, (§ 27. 10.) becomes luf in 

the Ionic dialect, (see "lirrntAt^ § 107. Oht. II. 3.) which is the usual Attic 
form in rthurs, of hn^xu, (see the List, and compare farther Ttrrug, ^t* 
vrrtiis, in the Anom. v'irru.) 

11. Sometimes a metathesis of the vowel with a liquid, (§ 19. 
Obs. 2.) changes the radical verb, chiefly, in two cases : 

1.) In the aor. 2. see § 96. 06*. 7. and compare also the 
Anom. ociML^riyoi) and ripTtcu, 

2.) In several verbs, of which the simple theme has a liquid 
for its characteristic, ex. gr, in the root ©AN, aor, g&avov, 
fut. hocvovyioLi, a transposition of the vowel ©NA takes 
place to facilitate the conjugation ; hence Te&vojxa, Tg'&va- 
A^ev, &c, and this transposition in some verbs produces the 
new usual pres,, in this instance &vijffxft/. The same is 
done with the root MOA. But owing to the difficult 
pronunciation of /xX, a /S is inserted between these letters 
in the middle of the word, according to § 19. Obs. 1. 
l^itJi^XojyLaL for (ji.ifx\co)c(x, and the /x itself is changed in the 
beginning of the word into a ^, fiXei^jxco '^. This supposi- 

* The quantity in comedy, ex, gr, rtfivamij Aristoph. Ran. 1012. shews that the 
short a was in common use. But this did not prevent Poets, particularly an old 
oiiQ like i^schylus, from employing in the in/in. for the sake of the metre, the con* 
tracted form <ri^«y«i, (^Agam. 550.) The Kpic infin. rtfiveifitiytHf nhcifitsv, are ex« 
plained on comparing them wich § 107> 05^. IV. 1. 

' Kxactly in the same relation are (ix%l to fAxkuxos, fiKirrv, (/ squeeze out,) to 
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tion renders the analogy of the three following verbs evi- 
dent and complete, 

&V7)(TXft/, ^avovf^ai, ?&avov, ri&viQXa, (©AN, ©NA,) 

hpuaKCtif ^oqovfJiai, e^opoVf (©OP, ©PO,) 

fi%.o!f(T}icif, fJLoXovfJiaif %t^oKov, i^ifJifiXafKoc, (MOA, MAO,) 

which see in the List ; and the defective forms 6Vo/)ov, w-e- 

frpojToci, (see below vop^iv,) belong together in the same 

way®. 

' Under this metathesis can be ranked with perfect certainty 
only those verbs, in which the transposed vowel is recognised in 
some forms, as the a in Tg&vavai, Tg&va*^v> and the o in /xg/xjSXft/xa. 
But where there is merely an in, it may appear doubtful whether 
we are to call it a metathesis, or simply a syncope ; ex. gr. whe- 
ther it be Sgpwy, (AEM, AME,) SeJptoixa, or (like v^ptw, veveV^Ufa,) 
Sipcw, (SgJgptojxflc,) lili^inKoc, Hither belong with a differently 
formed pres. 

riy.^oi),fut Tgptftl, aor. grgptov, 'perf, rirfjLnxqi, 

Yet a more distinct analogy appears to class these verbs in the 
category of a metathesis, (TEM, TME, KAM, KMA,) and this 
is still more certain with respect to the verb KoKiou, though the 
succession nocXiu, jcQiXiffatf xexX9)x<z, seems to point to a bare syn- 
cope. The fuf. xotXgW, or with the best Attic writers, xaXo;, is 
unquestionably the fut. of the primitive KAAOi (compare § 95. 
Obs, 12.) but the usual j9re^. xakioj comes only from the fut. as 
the Ionic pres. ptax^oi^a* does from the fut. (jitaxiaof^ai,^ — ov/jlhi, 
(see § 95. the second Note to Obs, 16.) The radical form KAAXi 
gave KiKKviKcp by the same transposition, (KAA, KAA,) as the 
above perf : hence the poets have also, corresponding to the 
Jbrm &vai<Txa^ from ©ANfi, apres. xixX^^xo;. Thus 

xaXg'^, xiK'K'^aKM, fut. kocXoj, f^'^f* y-iyCk^xoLy (KAA, KAA.) 
See in the Lint ^dWcj ^g/SXajxor, aytiWoj gjxXoQXGe, and also tt^Kouo, 
qro^iywy^^f iSi^ioj^ and the Note to Keq(iyyvfJt>t, 

fiXXi : see Buttm. Lexilogusj II. 108. And a still stronger analogy for fioXtlt^ fiift^' 
fiXvKUj (iXufxat, is afforded by the following two instances, /to^as) {death^^ (p^t^i/i^ 
^»rof, kfta^uvf Mftfi^orii*^ i/2^«r«^fif . 

^ The corresponding radical form of /S//3^«$r»« has been preserved only in the 
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§ 111. — New Themes derived from the Tenses. 

1. There is another, but not very common species of anomaly^ 
^hen any other than the pres. becomes a new theme, partly 
because it could be taken in the sense of the pres,, and partly 
because it was more famihar to the ear than the pres. This 
occurs only with the perf. and the aor. 2. act. and pass. / for we 
have assigned their proper place in § 96. Obs, 9. to those forms, 
which by an irregular assumption of the characteristic s, used to 
be derived from the fut, 

2. A. The perf. having frequently the signif. of the pres., (as 
we shall see in § 113.) it sometimes actually forms a new pres., 
but chiefly only in the Doric dialect, or with Epic Poets. 

, Thus we read in Theocr. (15, 58.) hioUat for iiioiKst, 1 fear, 
{Anom. iBitsoLi,) and in Homer xexXTiyoyrgr, (^Anom, xKai^oj.) Hence 
the imperf in ov derived from perf ; ex. gr. Hesiod, l^eipc/Kov, (as 
if from nE<l>TKn,) from <ni(^vKQL^ to which also belong the Spers. 
like yiymB, av^jvoflg, avo/yc, which in Homer are not only perf. 
(that is to say pres. tenses,) but frequently also imperf (or aor.) 
Hither belong likewise the fut. harr/i^oj, (see § 107. Obs. II. 4.) 
find rg&vifi|ft;, {Anom. Svijencft;.) 

Ob». 1. The statement of this anomaly is rendered rather difficult by the circum- 
Hance, that we have unquestionable vestiges of part of the Dorians having given to 
several person^ of the actual perf. in general, terminations similar to those of the 
pre».: as the in/In. ytyeixut, Find. (^Anotn. y/yw/wa/,) JiSt/«»7«', (for -i/y,) Theocr. instead 
of ^W(ya/, ttiTov^fiSj ttt^vxri, (for -i/p, i/,) instead of us, i, Theocr.; and the part, in 
iff, «i;r«, instead of «f, vtet, ex. gr. ^n^^ixtfrmff Find. f/ttfjtiveiKouvKy (from fttfiivnxa,) 
Archimed. See Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 88. Obt. 11. and 14. § 111. Obs 2.— 
Reduplicated aor. like vinhv, u^a^ov, &c. (§ 83. Ohs. 7. § 85. Obs. 3.) are erroneously 
considered as belonging hither. 

Obs. 2. The accent of some Epic part, and infin. points likewise to a per/, past. 
htiving assumed the ibrm of a pres. ; ex. gr. Aztixifctytg and ^««;^i/^iv«f, &»mxw^Mf 

under ax«;^/^a;, ikfikei/Aivef under iXetvyv. 

3. B. The aor. 2. produces in some verbs a new formation as 
if from ioj, and the aor. 2. act. in particular, because of the infin, 
in eVy. 

It cannot be presupposed that there have been verbs Eupioj, 
wxiojy &c. but the aor. ^tpov svpBTv, %tuxov rv%iiv, gave birth to 
the formation ei5§^(Tft;, ivpmaoi, TBruxnicocy &c. which produced, but 
later, a pres.y see ^vpiaxoi, rvy%(vi(a^ and similar forms in ptosv&avo;, 
fSiKaardyca^ yiyvofjLM, &C, 
. In some other verbs, of which the aor. 2. pass., as deponem, has 
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an act signif.^ there was a perf. in ooxa formed of oov in the same 
way: 

IppimKay from \ppwnvt {I flowed,) see piw, 

x^y/kpriKQL and Ksx^^'^'l^^^f from sx^P^^y i^ rejoiced,) see 
X^ipof, 

SeSaajxa and SeSaoiptai from sSaajv, (I learned,) see A A. 

§ 112. — Anomalous Mutability of the Root, 

1. By far the greatest part of the anomalies of the Greek verbs 
consists in the intermixture of forms derived from different themes, 
so that several derivative tenses conjugated regularly presuppose 
another pres. than the usual one. Some instances of this kind 
have been treated of above, § 92. separately for practical pur- 
poses, and as belonging to the usual conjugation. We shall 
now review those, which either deviate too much, or oflFer little 
uniformity in their class of verbs. 

2. The different way, in which the root of a verb is conjugated, 
constitutes the diversity of themes ; and these different radical 
forms very frequently co-exist together through the whole verb, 
or some of its parts, especially in the pres. The relationship of 
some letters, love of euphony, anxiety of the old Poets to have a 
variety of forms of words for their verses, and lastly also some 
less important motives, which to us have the appearance of 
mere chance, occasioned the formation and combination of such 
collateral forms. The language of daily intercourse generally 
adopted either one or the other of such forms. But it was also 
very natural that, considering the great number of parts of a verb, 
the differences arising from the different radical forms were 
necessarily intermixed. This is the anomaly, which actually ii 
so frequent in the Greek verb. 

3. We must remember here what is evident from § 92. that 
the regular process of the verb is by no means the primitive and 
natural one, and in particular that it did not proceed from the 
pres., but that in the most essential verbs expressive of natural 
wants, the most ancient and true root lies in other tenses, and 
most readily in the aor, 2. when there is one ; and that the pres. 
is merely a derivative form, in which the root is enlarged and 
made fuller and more sonorous; ex. gr. from AHBfl or AABTi, 
— X«fx/3ava;, But this radical form generally does not extend 
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beyond the pres. and imperf., so that this alone already renders 
sugh a verb anomalous^ when the whole is considered as conform- 
able to method ; ex, gr. \xfA^xv6(f, IXa/M^avov,— X>i\|/o/xai, gXa/3ov, 
&c. 

4. The circumstance that there is a double form of a pres. in 
actual use, occurs even in common prose ; and many double forms, 
like Xeivof and T^fAvivojy Krsivof and Krtvwf^ty are found in the best 
prose-writers. But one of the forms frequently belongs to a cer- 
tain dialect, as, for instStnce, dyiviu for iyco, (puyydva} for (fsvyafy 
were more familiar to the lonians. Poets of all times were par- 
ticularly fond of such collateral forms, as were handed down to 
them from days of yore. Frequently also such a fuller collateral 
form became most current in popular language, and was com- 
pletely conjugated with aor. &c., whilst the equally complete 
radical form receded from the language of daily intercourse, as 
viqdoj eireq(Tay gave way to irop^ico iv6^6'n<j<t, 

Obt. 1. Such modifications of the radical form were frequently attended with dif- 
ferences in the signif. Instances of this kind belong to Dictionaries, or to the 
Section on the Formation of Words, But here, too, it is impossible to draw a strict 
line of demarcation. The idea of duration, which in those fuller forms was to be 
rendered more sensible as a stronger contrast to the idea of the aor., gave rise to the 
modifications of repetition, {iiercUive,) of frequency, (frequentative^) and of habit, 
{habitual, usual.) Thus it was very natural that of two co-existing forms of the 
pres, one adopted such a modification preferably to the other. For instance, the 
verb ^o^ia made of ^ifu, which is formed perfectly analogous to the above-mentioned 
ir9(iiat^ and to several other correct collateral forms, has, however, generally some 
more restricted peculiar meanings, as ' to wear a coat,* *put it on usually* But there 
is no fixed rule to be established on that head, and no Writer, no Poet in particular, 
considered himself bound by it. Without attending to any particular shade of 
meaning, the fuller form was frequently preferred, whenever euphony, the conve- 
nience of the metre, or stress to be laid on the thought, required it ; and (po^iv, for 
instance, was often employed for ^'t^w. But all this can only be hinted at here. 

Obs, 2. Whenever there was, along with the usual regular form of the verb, 
another rather deviating one in the pres., this also produced, it is true, an anomaly 
in the language ; for the same writer being obliged to render the thought, for 
which he used, for instance, Xt/iitiim in the pres,^ by ^.u^^tt in the fat,, it may be 
said that the fut, of XtfA^ittt is >.%i^^at. Yet as in this case it is not two defective 
verbs, which constitute an anomalous whole as in the former, but there merely is 
along with a regular perfect verb, (Xi/t4>, ui^tt, &c.) a defective one, (Xi^T«w,) 
which Poets and Orators use for their own purposes, all such defective collateral 
forms must be left to Dictionaries. The g^mmarian can only direct the attention 
of the learner to the analogy, according to which the lengthened forms resemble 
each other in many instances, as will be seen in the following §§. 

5. But it does not follow that all the themes, which are or 
appear to be the basis, on which some tenses were formed, have 

Q 
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therefore existed, tt is, indeed^ possible that the simple radical 
form^ which is in the other tenses, may have existed formerly 
in a prei. (compare § 83. Oba, 6.) but on the whole it is not 
probable ; and it often would happen that the habit of seeing 
various formations combined in one verb, led to the preference of 
an easier GO(\jugaiion) or introduction of some change, neither of 
which circumstances necessitates the supposition of a correspond- 
ing jpre«. of a similar theme. Of this nature is, beside the in-» 
stances mentioned in the two preceding §§. the transition of tlie 
verbs in w to the formation (gw,) ykku, &c. (see 8.) 

6. There are frequently several of these circumstances con* 
ourring, so that the conjugation of a verb is mixed up with that 
of three or more forms. Thus we have of the primitive form 
nH®£l or riA® Jl, barely the oor. evaQov : another form, strength* 
ened with v by position nEN®Xl, maintained itself in the per/. 
vivovda, &c. but both were forced to give way in the pres* and 
imperf. to the form vdaxai, which now gives its name to the 
whole verb. From EEETAfl comes virdtroj^ &c. in the perf. pcwt. 
through the syncope 'jrivrxfAsu, whilst the lengthened form irerdv^ 
vv{Ai is alone in use in the pres. and imperf, ^ &c, 

?• Some of the derivative forms of verbs are of such a nature, 
that there are scarcely any instances remaining in the language 
of a similar change of the radical verb ; ex. gr, in dyiviw from 
ayw, mday^ from IIAQi^, lafl/w from sSo;, iXtthm from 6X<3uy, &c. 
Most of them, however, conform with others to the same obvious 
analogy, which must be comprised under one point of view, the 
better to commit to memory the anomalies of their conjugation, 
and the numerous collateral forms of the whole verb> or its 
jpre*. tense, which occur especially in the Greek Poets. 

Remember that, when in the following examples two forms are 
combined by and, they are both in use ; — where from is men- 
tioned, the latter verb either is quite obsolete, and to be recog- 
nised only in the tenses derived from it, or is found merely in 
the old Poets ; — and when for is mentioned, the first form is 
peculiar to the Poets, Verbs belonging to the first and third 
category are not stated again in the list of ^nofna/(m« Verh^^ unless 
there be some particular reason for it. 

8. One of the readiest changes was 

(a — ^into 6ft;, more rarely dtf>, contr. & : 
^*Tw and ^kittiwi %Tvmi» from KTTIlii, (whence Scrwov,) yit^dv 
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from FAMft, (whence ^yapt*,) ixoxdofAen ttota MTKfl, 
(whence Wxov,) Saptaw from AEMH, (whence iSeipttjv.) 
Whenevei* the regular inflection of a verb was attended with any 
difficulty, or might be productive of cacophony and indistinctness, 
it was conjugated as if the pres. ended in iu. (See above^ 5.) 

Obi* 3. To Uus class belong the rerbs, of which the charaoteristio already is | or 
5^ in thepri^.) X-^u,fui, i^^r«, — uu\uy tu/ln^m* It is the same with the perf, of rerbft 
In /«Ay see above, ^ 101. Obs, 9. Farther, fuw fit/nUntcet, rv^rtit, rv^tiy and trv^rrneaiy 
^ix^M fictXXfifVflifftt iff^^at, ka6%(iht xmitv^nfai, &c. When the/tf/. and other forms of 
SQch verbs have an «, as &x^^ A^^iirofuitt (see also fiaxH^^h ^^ &nd im 2.) it may 
be viewed in the same light, yet it is more correct to reoi^ise here the old forma- 
tion mentioned above, § 95. 06«* 15. which maintained itself from the same causes, 
whidi in other instances induced the formation of the/t^» in n^ai. 

Obi. 4. Though both kinds o£ future do not presuppose^ or at least do not neoe8-> 
sarily j»«Bnppose a pret. tense in isty yet such a pret, tense often was formed, sooner 
or later, in consequence of these fut. Thus undoubtedly originated, already in the 
oldest language, koXw from xaxi^mf (see the List^) and probably Also ftirriv fi^rSy 
whidi was much in use, from fi^rntrm. But the proof of this is rather difficult; we 
are, therefore, perfectly warranted in deriving every /ti/. in ia^ and tint from a pret, 
tense in m>, if there be such a one in use. 

Obs. 5. We must, however, remark, that the lonians in particular are fond of 
forming single parts of the pret, or imperf, as if of ieuy without the whole pret, tense 
occurring ; ex. gr, u(pxtt, Vr^it, ^vf/,(ietXxUfnvos, «vi{f^^iMjF, Herod. wtiZtuff for iir/c^r, 
Homer, &c. 

9. Several disyllabic barytone verbs, of which the first syl- 
lable has an «, give collateral forms by changing this s into o, and 
taking the termination ia;, 

(piqw and <popiw, rpli^oi) and rpofiiofy Hfutf and iofA,iafy ^b^Om and 
vopdiat. Hither belong, therefore^ the forms ishxitif^ivos 
for JeJfiypt^vof, Ixrivwta, iAiiJiJ>^7troci, loXioro, (see Se^opca/, 

or the radical syllable has w with the termination aw, 

rpojyjiuy iwyi^ioj^ and also ^patfjudaf, yGdyiAu, rpafVaat, arqw^dcJs 
for fipifjt,oj, vi/jLOf, rpeiroff, ffrpi<pM. 
The verb ^Vo/xa« alone has, beside the collateral forms iroriof^aci 
and irurioiAitt, another Ttordofjiact, 

10. Verbs in co purum sometimes take the termination -(txo;, 
retaining their radical vowel, 

yri^icti and ynpd&KOfy IXdofAai and IXdtJkOiAC^t, ^dffXM from ^Afi, 
(whence (pmco, see § 109. 1. 2.) pvoiAoti and ^t/^xd/tca*, and 
lengthening the radical vowel yiyvmK^ from FNOftt 
But those in iu most commonly become -iVx^;, 

xvic(ff*-^*xviffxoj, arBpiejf—^ffriplffX&f, 
and as the injin. aor. 2. terminates in e7v, thi* sometimes occiu* 

Q2 
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sioned a new formation in icj, (see § 111. 3.) out of it, and a 
pres. tense in iVxftf, 

from ETPfl aor. stpov, Eupstvy — evpi(TKCj, — -Jut, evp'iacif : 
see also diJurXaKiaKOf, oi7rac(pi(TKaf, hirocvpitynoyuou, 

Obs, 6. This form may be compared with the Latin verbs inchoaiive, since several 
of these verbs denote a begimningy increate, growing ; but they seldom distinguish 
themselves by this signification from the simple form, as the Latin rt^escere, for in- 
stance, does from rubere. We have, however, an instance of this kind in ^/3«a», lam 
arrived at puberty^ «ij3«rMv, / am growing up to puberty. Commonly the simple form 
had the same signif., or was quite obsolete. But verbs in ^km sometimes have a 
cauaative or trantitive sense, (see § 113. 2. to cause or get another to be in the 
state, or to perform the action, of the simple verb,) ex, gr. ^i^mw, / am drunk^ fAtiv- 
0»t, /intoxicate^ (see the List;) iriittg'Ktt, I give to drink^ from itiw,$TMf. See below 
fiiw about fitti^ttsfiui. The learner has been cautioned already, (in the Oba. to § 103. 
IL 1. Ab/e,) carciully to distinguish the Ionic imperf, and aor, in r»«y from these 
verbs. 

Obs. 7. The x in the termination r«« is, however, sometimes radical, and the r a 
mere strengthening addition ; ex, gr, Kei^jun from AAKn, itcxat^ (^to liken^ compare^) 
from i?»«, {to be iike^ resemble^) mUxai for rtv^m. The case is different with 

11. Some verbs have Attic and Poetical collateral forms in S-a;, 
with different vowels preceding, 

^XeyiBat for ^Kiyof, vefxiBco for vi/xco, ^6ivv6u for ^Qhca. 
Hither belongs also the lengthening by means of the letters oS* 
before the termination, which occurs even in Attic prose, but is 
found only as a prceterife, imperf, , or aor. in -afiov, — and in the 
dependent moods. Those, which occur of this kind, are, 

iuifKiOaiv, siiuKadov^ from iidfxco^ slxaOeiv, eUaidot/Mf from EtXA;, 

dfxvviOsiVy dfjiMvaOotfji/inVt from dfxvvcj, BlpyaiOeiv from bY^cj, 

and the Epic juierex/aflov from xiw. 
Compare with them the forms introduced at a later period instead 
of via), (I spin,) dkiwy Kviu^ v^iflw, aX^iSw, xvajflo; : see also ^X^fio; 
and irp'nQcijy in vitxitkruxi and mixirpfiixi. 

12. Sometimes a v is inserted before the termination, 

tiKvca from AAKfl, (whence sSaxov,) see also below, rltxm^ 
. xd/xvaf. 
Hence ica and vof become — Ivco and vvof, 

viyv from mil, rloj and rivu, dvat and ^vvcj, evrvcj and 
hrvvojy see also ^S/o;, Ivco^ lipucjy 
and (zcj becomes -at/vftf, seldom avw, 

/SomW from BAft, (p^ivo) from OGAft. ^ 

13. The trisyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in avo;, and some in 
0iW, have, however, a theme in u for their radical form, which. 
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(coming from the aor. 2,, see § 111. 3.) produces some tenses^ 
as if of icj : ' 

aii^cj and aif^ivco, ^Xaarivu from BAASTH, aor, 2. ?/3X«(Trov, 
fut. fiKxariHaaf, airix^oixai and diTBxBaivof/Mi, see also below 
u/ji^qroivw, olaBdvoiJun, &C. — oXic&oivco and oXicdalvcj^ aor. 2. 

The verbs in ivco usually insert a nasal sound in the radical syl- 
lable of the verb, and shorten the radical vowel, when it is long, 
in this manner, 

Xsi^o) and Xiyi/nivcj, fevycu and (puyyavco, spsvyoj and squyydvcj, 

Xiidcu and Xav&av«. See also below, dyiivoj, hiyyivw, XocfA*" 

jSavft;, Xocyxaivcjy fA.av6divw, 'jrvvdacvofxcci^ rvy^jrica. 

Obs, 8. With respect to the quantity of the doubtful vowels before the final syl* 

lable yw, it may be remarked in general that tw and vvw are long, e<r. ^r. x^/vat, 0^/y«, 

fi^aivvv, but «»« short. However, if we follow the Epics, 

(p^ecvofy txeivatf xt^ivUf 

are long: but the Attics are so far deviating, that they not only make 

rnvy (pilvu, short, but also include again 

^iiifu, Ktp^eim^, in the analogy of the other verbs in ay*>, and make them 
also short. 

• 14. A very frequent change is that of 

oj into vvfxiy (see § 106. Obs. 4.) 
olytw and oYyvvfxi, isUwfxi from AEIKXl, (whence iei^cj, &c.) 
see below, ayw/xiy opvvfjLi,6fx6pyvvfxij }^Bvyvvfxi, &c. and also 
vroilpu and vriqwfx^h (primitive form TLTAPfl, compare 
above §92. 9.) 
When a vowel precedes the termination, the v is commonly 
doubled, and o becomes a;, 

x^sfxiof and xpefxivyvfXh see below, xepeivvvfxi, Trsrdvvvfxtf <yx€- 

idyv'vfxi) ^6ft; and ^svvt/pii, see below, xopivw/xiy ff^ivvvfxi, (tto- 

pivvvfxif rioj and rhvvfjii, %q(i) and %mwixi* See below 

l^wyyvfxiy peinvfxh Grpuywixiy%puywixu 

15. A change, which is rather confined to Poets, is the insertion 

of a V before the termination oMy thus, 

ici) into yieoy v^i/ju, 
iafxoM and lotfxyiw, Japtvoj/uw, gre^vao;, TripyrifXi, from ^-egaft;, 
and changing e into *, xi^voo;, xipyinfxi, from xEpdw, (xepdy 
yv/xty) and also mXyrtfxi, mrvnfJUf axi^yrifxiy from weXoft;, 
nETAn, 2KEAAf2. , 

^ In this word the Attics made the syllable »i long, which else as a redupl, is 
short, and actually is so in xix^mii &c. See in the List the quantity of the other 
forms belonging to ^6im and ^invu. 
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16, Several verbs, not only those in /m, but many others, take 
the redupL in the pres. 

yiyvcuOKCJ from FNOfl, whence 7vaSffO)UMti, iUii/xv«{<neAi, wiw^<tkcu, 
&c. and ixivw and txiiAvoff ^rifjLvrtj* from IIETfi, yiyvofjioti 
from FENfl. 

17. Lastly, some verbs form single tenses from very diflFerent 
radical verbs, exactly as in Latin/ero, tuli, latum. And the very 
same verb is an instance of it in Greek, 

^ipco, fut, oY<7ca, aor. ^veyxov. 
The other most decisive examples may be seen in the List, under 
al^sw, slmXvy 'i^xofxai, eabicjy oqda;, rpi%(a. Compare also the ad- 
ditional remarks to aXltrxofxai, l^g'jdai, ^aw;, Sea;, irKijcr^ft;, rX^va*, 

§ 113, — Anomaly of Signification. 

1. Whatever relates to the signif, of verbal forms, is properly 
the province of Syntax, since it cannot be separated from the 
theory of the construction of the language. The most general 
points, without which the subject of conjugation could not have 
been understood, have already been stated ; and the deviations 
of meaning, as far as they are more or less firmly established 
in some verbs, cannot be kept distinct from the anomaly of the 
formation of verbs, exactly as in Latin, ex. gr, odi, hortor^ audeo, 
ausus sum; but the instances in Greek are at once more various 
and frequent. 

2. We must, however, previously elucidate a subject, (which, 
en the whole, concerns only the Dictionary,) because it enters 
in various ways into the anomaly of the Greek verb, viz. the im- 
MEDiATivE and CAUSATIVE siguif. of verbSf The former denotes 
the action or situation as belonging directly or immediately to 
the subject ; the latter denotes the action or situation as being 
caused or effected in another. There is in the regular way a 
particular verb for each of these sigoif., though the causative 
verb may be derived from the immsdiative. Thus in English 
Jail, lie, awake, are immediative, and from them are derived the 
causatiyes to felly lay, awaken, which cause the falling," lying, 
awaking of another object. But it is an anomaly, when, as is the 

* The i in t/ttat is long according to the J^/ym. M., and the first syllaMe of 
xixetvo', 'ifif^h is acknowledged to be long. The inferences to be drawn from this with, 
regard to redupi, in general, are stated in Buttm, Compl, Gr, Gr, 
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case in all languages, one and the same verb combines both signif,* 
in Greek, for instance, b\xvvsiv, iMmed. to ride in a coach^ move 
hastily towards a place; cau8« to drive, x«6/^aiVj to sit and to set* 
This appears to have been the case with many more verbs in the 
old language, and this accounts for the circumstance, that ia 
several verbs, which for that very reason belong to the anomalous 
verbs, the immediative signif. has been retained in some tenses, 
and the causative in others, as we have seen above in the verb 

Obs. 1. The causatives are by their nature traniithei^ and BM the immediativei are 
also iniransitivet in most eases, it has given rise to the very general; but Incorrect and 
misleading practice of treating this subject as an intermixture of a tram, and intrant, 
signif. But independently of this denomination being much too broad, (since verbs 
may be trans, and intrans, without changing their meaning, est, gr, the ti*ansitive to 
«ee, may also serve to denote the situation of one, who has his eyesight } the intrant. 
pvyttff to Jlee, is likewise transitive, ^iCytn nyek^ to avoid one, which cases very fre- 
quently approximate without being identical, ex, gt, when txiC^M, to hasten^ be- 
comes transitive^ ff9r%t!hitv n^ to Hasten something, but never ^^rtvtuv rnk, to cause one to 
hasten; — ^however, in all cases where causativum and immediativum actually bear the 
same distinction as irantitivum and intraniitivum, we may employ the latter deno- 
minations equally well, when the causative relatiou has be«i previously fixed, or may 
be supposed to be well known. 

Ohs. 2. The pott, or metC form is also employed in several verbs to express what 
is here colled the immediative signif., because any immediative idea, whenever the 
mind supplies a causativum^ may be considered as the pats, or med, of this causativum, 
ex. gr, to /le, as to be hid or to lag ont^s self. Hence of »A^/{|»ir, to set^ the signif. to 
tit, or more accurately, to set one^t set/down^ belongs properly to the medium nmdii,*' 
^Uh yet the act, »m$I^M wOs as readily employed in the same sense. And many of 
these verbs of double meaning have undoubtedly creeped into most languages by the 
pronoun te in Latin, or the Greek Ut/rov, having been added, omitted, or understood | 
of this kind are almost all the Latin verbs of this dass, ex, gr, abstinere, (scilicet,) se^ 
to abstain from. See also § 130. Obs, 2. The particular cases, where a verb com- 
bines both signif., are stated in Dictionaries ; Granunar, besides stating the gene- 
ral view of the matter, attends only to those instoncei, where assigning the two 
signif. to different forms of the same verb renders that vorb anomalous. Thus the 
aor, 2. and /ler/. of some primitive verba are the tenses, which particularly assumd 
the immediative signif. ; see beside, Ig'Ttifn, a^etpi^zu, ^im, ^vv, i^tUcj, J{iAr»», ofwfAi, 
ffiUwfit, fxikXat, (pvet, in the List, and the following Obs, 

Obt, 3. That the per/. 3., as we remarked, \ 97. 5. 06s. 5., eqiecially belongs !• 
the intrans, signif., is seen in particular in varbs, in which the two signif. are inter- 
mixed. U^etrrv is one of those, where the pres, act, has the two meanings, and its 
two per/, at least in the most current prose*, actually have the two different signif. t 
^•^dtrf, I do, make, per/, vt'ur^Axotj ir^dfrm^ I find mytelf, (e», gr* MSiKSt,) ^«/« ^ 

* Ex, gr, in English to bum, IMMBD. to be on fire, CAUS. to sttjire to, the Latin 
suppeditare, immed. to be at hand, CAUS. to cause something to be at hand, to supply; 
the French sortir, immed. to ga out, CAt;s< to take ou$, drop; ixXtD. to/hdif GAUtU 
to let fall. 

* See in Buttm. Compl, Gr, Or, the List of Verbs, 
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ir^^yec. This appears to have been originally the case with all such rerbs as OAn, 
IIHro, rnrtit, rnx^n, &c. : they all had both meanings, and that of the perf. 2. was the 
intrang. one. But the pass, or med. of most of those verbs had the intrans. signif. 
(compare § 135. 4.) and as the per/. 2. has the same, the per/, 2. of the following 
verbs, (which also ought to be seen In the list of Anom.^ appears to belong to the 
mcd, or pass, voice, to which, however, it belongs as little as the perf, 1. m^uxttf 
Xffrntwj which is exactly in the same predicament : 

ayvv/Uy — oiywfAm, 1 break, intrans*; per/, Xayot, lam broken: 

ietiff — 'haUfAKt and Vihnet, I bum^ intrans. .* 

lyti^ntf-^lyii^ofAeu, I awake, iy^vyo^et, I watch : 

f Aw**, (/ cause to hope,) tx^oficu and hkTet, I hope: 

Knhv, (I afflict,) x^hfAou and »s*ijJ«, / am anxious about any thing: 

fActtv»>, (Ixfituiveu, I drive mad,) fictivo/Aeu and fAi/ifivet, I am mad : 

oiyet, itvolyu, un^^a,'—uvolyofjMt, I get open, avivyecy I stand open: 

okXvfAi, iXuXvcet, — oXXvfiett, I go to ruin, oXuXa, I am undone: 

iri/:^«, iti^ufcet, — vii^ofiat^ I believe, vrivro^K, I trust : 

irnytvfAt, irnyvvfMii, I become fixed, ^i^fiyec, I am fixed: 

fnyvu/it, fvyvvf*M, I rend, intrans,, tpf»ya, I am rent : 

9nxv, {I make putrid,) ^n^ofjutt, I become putrid, Aa^n^et, I am putrid: 

rrtxet, (/ melt, trans.) rn*ofA»t, I melt, intrans., per/ rivnxee, : 

^aUet, (^Ishew,) — ^atvofAett, I shine, per/, wi^ijva. 

See about (pBt/^tt the following Obs, The per/ of some deponents, like yiyftfuu, 
yiyofo, are explained in the same way. 

Obs, 4. Every transitive may be considered as the causative o£ its pass,^ and this^ 
of course, may be looked on as an immediative. Sometimes the language really gives 
the act, form to a pass, idea, as in Latin yapulo, which thus becomes an intrans. tm- 
mediative, of which /<?rio is the causative. It is thus that the few instances in Greek, 
where particular tenses of a verb, though of act. form, have yet a peas, signif., are 
accounted for ; especially some pet/ 2. like tffuyn, t»y», lam broken, forced asunder. 
The Homeric nrwx»>fi (see the^om. rtux'*)) and the per/ 1. 2«Xai»«, (jie%»xU»»iuu,) 
are still more exact instances. Fluctuating ones, between the trans, and this neutro^ 
pass, signif. are, of ^hi^et, J spoU, (trans.) hi^fio^m, I have spoiled, and am spoiled; 
^i^knyet, J have struck, with some Writers / have been struck^ and rir^t^a, see the 
Anom, r^i<pot, 

3, It is likewise an anomaly of signif., when the act. med, or 
pass, meaning of the verb does not correspond to it in all its 
forms. That the act. voice should have dipass. signif., is of most 
uncommon occurrence : see the preceding Obs. But it is fre- 
quently the case with the deponensy a verb which combines an 
act, signif. with a pass, or med. form. This anomaly is uncom- 
monly frequent in the Greek language. Whenever the act. form 
is quite wanting in ^pass. verb, which has an act. signif., it con- 
stitutes a real or defective deponens, which, according as the aor. 
is taken from the pass, or med., is (§ 89. 3.) a deponens pass, or 
deponens medium : ex. gr. ^vvccfAoci, ISi^vri&iov, to be able, axeo^oa/, 
wetrif/.nv, to heal, wt/y&«vopo«i, Igrt/^optriv, to learn, hear. 
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Obt, 5. The frequency and variety' of verba deponenticLin Oreek comes from the 
intermixture of the med, voice, which partly partakes so much of the pass, both in 
signif. and form) and partly implies so often the complete, or almost complete mean- 
ing of the act. Any principles bearing on this point in general belong to Syntax, 
(see § 135. Obt. 4. and 8.) and their application to particular verbs is the province 
of Dictionaries, which must be consulted about the very numerous defective verba 
deponeniia. 

Obi, 6. But the Greeks often allow themselves to form tenses with a pass, signif. 
from a deponent. This is done 1.) in the perf.^ where the construction imme- 
diately shews whether it is to be understood in the pass, sense ; ex. gr. Plato de 
LL. 710. U»vr» a^ti^yetfeei rf ^i«, (from »*t^yei?^dfcat, I make^ perform^) where the 
dot. must be rendered by the Engli^ 6y, Ali has been made, completed by the Divinity. 
2.) In the aor. pass.^ when the deponens as such has an aor, med.^ ex. gr. fiui^efiai, J 
force^ Ifimadfinv, 1 forced^ Ijim^Btiv, J was forced ; it^aftivdSi who has taken, ^tx^*h 
accepted. Compare § 136. 06<. 2. 

4. It frequently happens that the fut act. of ad. verbs is little 
or not at all used, and the 

Fut Medii 
has the trans, or intrans. signif. connected with the ac^., when 
the rest of the tried, with its peculiar meaning does not occur of 
such a verb. This is the case with a number of the most familiar 
verbs, ex. gr. axouu, I hear, uKovaoyi^cn, (never aKovacj,^ I shaU or 
will hear. 

Obt. 7. We subjoin some fut. of this kind : iyfonfafcat, ^afteu, (from ^,) 
»^ufTW»fMtif A^oketv^o/catf fiuhovfjuctf (idva'Ofcaiy ytXei^afAMf yn^u^ofAUty \y»ufit»vofA»t, 
i^cunffofMtty Wto^KyiffofAuti ^otvfAoiffdfAott, Bfi^uirafietij and Bn^tvo'cfiut, xXi^pofAatf xeXxcefMit, 
o}(iv^ofte^if'^nhv^9f*cuj ^fi^OfAaty ffiyriff9[*ettj and (rw^nfOfAatj ffxM^J/ofMCtf ff^dvhuffo/Aeu, ^v^i^O' 

fMtt, Tul^a^ofMUy ^t>/^w»fiat : to which must be added the verbs tlfci and otia. See 
also in the list of Anom, Ferbs especially aftet^rdw, fiaim, fitouy ptXMvxu, ytywfxvy 
^»Wj ^a^BeifUf ht^eu, %!h^oiff»Uj S8«, ^lyyavu, Mo'fiejj ^^eutrxM, xetfivej, x\»lu, Xoty^oiyv, 
Xetfifieiftf, fiafBetvu, vittf (ftv^o/ieu,) tfAvvfAi, i^eLvy ^ml^u, ^roi&^Uy ^'iVro^, itXiaiy ^rnat, pivf 
rlxrvy r^ix^i '•^*y*'> ^tvyti, ;^f C«. It must, however, be observed that practice was 
as little fixed and constant in this respect as in others : many fut. of the act. may 
be met with, where other writers used the fut. med.^ ; but we must carefully exa- 
mine 1.) whether such passages may not be corrupted, and 2.) whether the Writer 
does not belong to the later Writers, or what are called xonoiy who often forsook again 
the Attic usage in this respect \ 

5. But the fut. med. was also employed as pass.: yet this 
usage was not so steady in particular verbs as the preceding ; it 
depended chiefly on the exigencies of euphony, and consequently, 
with Poets, of the metre. In polysyllabic verbs the still longer 

' Nothing, for instance, is more easy or common than to mistake the Attic form 
of the 2 pers. med. in «/, (for y,) for that of the act. in us. Hence in several pas 
sages, where we have pv^ut, for instance, we ought to read ^t^u, which form of 
the 2 pers. was not so familiar to transcribers. 

* The learner must be careful not to mistake the conj. aor, I. for the/«/. ; ear. gr» 
in Ni/y »X9WU av^is, § 139. Obs. 7* 
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fat, pa$9. was thus avoided ; ex. gr. e!f^£\'i(Toyrai for <3^eXii&>|(foyrai, 
fspiiyi/B(T^ah (Herod. 7, 149.) for itepiep^iitfetj^ai, and the same in 

i^niAtoifi. There are, however^ instances also of shorter verbs as 

Obi, 8. It m&y easily be supposed that this was rather ttnoommen la verbs, of 
whidi the med, voice had a sigoif., which corresponded too closely to the tranrntiv^ 
act, one ; but it occurred still less, and perhaps not at all in those verbs, of whidi 
the /W/. med.y according to Text 4., steadily had the signif. of the Act. 

Ohi» 0. There are very few instances, and these few chiefly in Epic poetry, where 
the oor. med. too occurs as pau. Yet some compounds of r^Mta are idso Used 
pmtive/y by the Attics, as n»r»ax!^0^ e/ium, Eurip. Hipp, 27. Pkto Phdtdr* 49* 
^vc^^ofAivosj T^cet. 68. 

6. We rank among the instances of an anomalous signif. of 
the tenses, those in which the perf. has the signif. of the prei^ 
tense. We shall easily conceive this transition from the former 
tense to the latter, when we consider that in using the perf. we 
generally think less of the action^ which is past, than of the state^ 
which resulted from it. Thus ri^imKcc properly signifies / have 
diedf but on thinking of the state^ which resulted from it> as still 
continuing, it means / am dead ; and in this sense it is a prei^ 
tense. In other verbs the original perf, was still more lost sight 
of, ex, gr. xrioiAai, I acquire, consequently nUmfxau, I have ac- 
quired. But the consequence of acquisition is possession ; hence 
xtxTTj/EAou was taken to denote / possess, without thinking any 
longer of any previous acquisition. In all these cases it follows 
of course that the plusq, becomes the imperf. 

Obi. 10* Thus it is not exact to assign to the verb «?2*r in the pret. tense both 
significations laee and knows tlUt meant / tee, peroeive^ and tiie per/* $ihi, Jlmv^ 
perceived^ and consequently inow. 

Obt. 11. But when ideas were nearly related, the pret. tense itself might easily 
take the meaning of the new derivative pret* expressed by the per/*, or verta vice^ 
Thus it happened, especially in poetry, that the pret, toid'per/. frequently had th* 
same signif.; ex, gr. fiiXUf properly tV goet to the heart, it concerm, ^i^nXi, it went 
to the heart, hence both sigiiify it grieve* ; ^j^»«, /perceive, IHo^mm, I have perceived, 
hence both mean / iee. 

. 0h9. 12. The application of these principles to occurring instances, of which th# 
most familiar are noticed in the list of AnomalauM Ferbt, must be left to individual 
notice, as the same case may often be viewed in different lights. But we must 
particularly notice some instances, where in Epic poetry the plusq, supplies -the place 
of the aor., or of the imper/., though the per/ of that verb does not occur as ^ 
pret. tense. 

Obs, 13. The case of the perf, becoming the pre$, tsnse, is particnlarly frequent ia 
verbs denoting a iouhding and raising of ih& voice: ziz^ttyu, I erg out; and farther, 
kiXMKK, yiyuTfCKi, &myec, /3i/3g«;^a, fii/nvxet, /AtfAtiKei, xixXctyyet, tf'ffityti. 
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§ 114. — LUt of Anomalous or Irregular Verbs. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 

1. The following List comprises the anomalous verbs, which 
occur in common prose, in the most familiar dialects, and in 
poetry. Whenever such a verb is not of frequent occurrence, 
or when it is Poetical, it is printed in small type ; the same is 
the case with verbs in use, stated merely on account of some 
anomaly, with which they are attended in Poets. Whatever 
refers in all other verbs to their use in prose, is printed in a larger 
type. 

2. Forms, which are completely obsolete, and merely pre- 
supposed for the purpose of explanation, are printed in the List 
and in the whole work in capital or initial letters, that the eye 
may not accustom itself by the usual print to a number of useless 
imaginary verbs^ and thus become less able to detect barbarisms. 
But every theme, which really occurs, were it but once, in the 
ancient Poets, is printed in the usual type ; yet it does not follow 
that the 1 pers. of the pres, tense must occur on that account. 
Any form of the pres.y and even imperf., may in most instances 
serve as a proof or evidence of the whole pres. 

3. The imaginary obsolete themes, (which, however, have not 
been stated in every place, as the more advanced scholar may 
supply them of himself,) are grammatically formed after the 
analogy of other existing verbs, but their existence is by no means 
historically proved ; whence it happens that the same form is 
often derived from different themes in different Grammars, accord- 
ing as one grammarian judges of the origin of a form differently 
from the other. 

4. In addition to the anomalous part of each verb stated in 
the List, its use, as far as it is not understood of itself, is fully 
explained ; but always, (according to § 104. 2.) under the sup- 
position that the usual /wf., the aor. 1. and perf. 1. are the tenses 
in use of any verb, of which the /wf., aor., and per/, are not ex- 
pressly mentioned. Whenever there is an aor. 2. or perf. 2., or 
when the fut med. supplies the fut act, these forms are fully 
stated. The numbers 1 and 2 are seldom annexed to these tenses, 
because they are Ifbown of themselves. If, for instance, (xf/^aprdvcj 
is solely attended with a^r. riiMiprov, it shews that this verb barely 
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has this aor. 2. and no aor. 1. — When MED. is found alone^ it 
denotes that the med, or middle voice occurs. 

5. The verbal forms to be met with in Greek Writers are 
generally indicated simply by the 1 pers. indie, of the tense em- 
ployed, but sometimes single forms are stated, as a pers. of the 
pi., a conjunctive^ &c. This is done for safety, because in some 
more uncommon Epic and other forms we cannot always con- 
clude that the 1 pers. indie, belonging to them must have been in 
use. 

6. The same siguif., be it act^ pass.^ med., or intrans,, which 
the pres. has, is likewise that of every tense, to which there is no 
particular signif. subjoined. Thus, for instance, if with /8ot/Xo/xflw 
thefut. med, /Sot;X>i(To/xai, and the aor, pass, l/Sot/X-w&iov are noticed, 
it shews that only these two forms occur in the sense of the pres. 
tense, ^ovXoiaoci, and that consequently there is neither an aor. 
B^ovK'naiyi.riyj nor z.fut. ^ovXn^iiffofjLai occurring. 

. 7. To facilitate the consulting of the List, obsolete and ima- 
ginary forms have been inserted in alphabetical order, wherever 
it was thought necessary, and not only those, of which the sup- 
position is calculated for elucidation, but also many specious 
ones, when a change not grounded in the regular conjugation, 
(by syncope, for instance,) is referred to a fictitious theme. 
Supposing, therefore, that the student knows, on reading. the 
inflections, which occur, how to form a regular theme according 
to the general rules, he will find the radical form in its proper 
place along with the needful information of what is actually in 
use ; thus, for instance, for a^-fxx&iov, he will find nPA, — see 

8. The List, moreover, is so complete, that nothing occurs in 
known Prose-writers and Poets, which does not find its expla- 
nation here. Whatever is met with in Authors of less note, or in 
less familiar dialects, has been noticed here, and in the whole 
course of this Grammar, only as far as it explains the connection 
between the grammatical forms and the dialects, or tends to 
elucidate one particular dialect. 

9. With regard to Epic poetry, the student must bear in mind 
that the later Epics of the Alexandrian and subsequent periods, 
like CallimachuSt Apollonius^ were mere learned Poets, who did 
not by any means derive all the forms, whiA they employed, 
from the actual stock of the language, but copied or imitated 
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them from Homer and other ancient Poets. Nothing but what 
is found in Homer and Hesiod, and in some fragments of those 
old times, can safely be looked on as belonging to the general 
analogy of the language. The peculiarities of later Writers may 
also belong to it, since they had older Authors, lost to us, before 
their eyes, but historical certainty is wanting. Whenever we have 
been able fully to trace the formation and use of a verb in the 
old Writers, we have had no regard to the peculiarities of the later 
ones, or it is only in very important instances that we have 
referred to them by name. — It also follows from § 1. 11. that 
whatever is noted as Homeric, (especially with the mention of 
Homer,) does not exactly occur exclusively in Homer's Poems, 
but is likewise to be met with in the subsequent Epic Poets, to 
whom Homer served as a model. 

10. And lastly we observe that we have generally omitted those 
collateral forms, which, though perfectly synonymous with a form 
more in use, do not create any difficulty, being either a pres. 
tense, or easily reducible to a pres. tense, and consequently 
readily found in the Dictionary. All which Grammar can do 
with respect to the formation of such collateral forms, is to direct 
the attention of the learner to some general analogies ; and this 
has been done in the preceding Sections. 

A. 
•A«a;, (/ hurt^) Homer has of this theme, the 3 pres. pass, dami, 
aor, 1. act. «a<ra, contr. S(T(?c, (Od. X. 61.) pass, and med. 
dxtj^nv, daffdfjL'nv '. Both (3c are sometimes long, sometimes 
short ; the case is the same with the verbal adj. aaror, whence 
with the a priv. aaaror, {^ 1"^) invincible, which cannot be 
hurt, inviolable^ Hom. It is from this old form that came 
the subst. am, (a,) and thence shortening the a the new 
verbal form drdcu used by the Attic Poets. 
Compare also a(*r, J satiate, 
aydfjt/xh (/ admire,) pres. and imperf. like l^afAxi, fut. dydffOfjLut, 
aor. wyaj&oQv. 

The Ej^ic pres. tenses iyelcfucij uyaU/ieu, occur with the collateral meanings 
of to envtfy to be angry. 

' ' AH might also he assumed as the radical theme, from which the other forms 
were derived by lengthening. But the lengthening of a long vowel, which did not 
originate in contraction, («(«, ««■«, ««■«,) would be contrary to analogy : aSarai, on the 
contrary, really belongs to m, I satiate. The Homeric verbal adjectives uaaros and 
irsf are, moreover, best explained in this way. See Buttm. Lexihgus^ 1. 56. 
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Ayti^, (/ atiembiej) per/, pan. &y^y9(fiuu, aor. 2, med, t^. Epic AytfUr^, part, 
ky^ilAim* See § 110. 4. 

ayvuf/^i, (/ break,) fut. a%cj, (§ 112. 14.) The prtBterites have the 
syllabic augment, (§ 84. Obs, 5.) aor, ial^a, (Horn. 5^,) 
aor, pass, edyyiv, (a.) The perf, 2. saya, {Ion* e'nyeic,) ha8 
the pass, signif. /am broken, forced asunder, (§ 113. 06^. 4.) 
The aor. 2. patt.^ U^^ was also shortened in the Epic metre. Compare 
i«rX«y»j» and ««riirA.»yi'* 

This augment is found even in forms, which from their nature ought not 
to have any ; ex, gr. parttclp. compos, tcetrta^ecfrts, Lysias p. 158. Beitke*.-^ 
The iutualms of Hesiod standi for xmrdleuf, {opt. aor,^) 

Jiye^ivm, see tliruv. \ ay^fAiVf" SCO ityti^tt* 

ayo), {I lead, bring,) has in aor. 2. a redupl, ^yasyov, otyxyiiif, &c. 
§ 85. 06^. 2. perf. ?)%a, and ay>5ox«, (§ 97. Obs. 2.) per^ 
jDos^. ^y/xofi. — MED. 

The aor. I. «i|«, ^|ai^ M^ecffBat, occurs also, but seldom in the Attics^ See 
$ 96. 0&«. 9. about the Homeric imper, iltrt, 

'AA — The forms iffco, iffoci, (to satiate,) which are classed under 
this root, may be seen below in aoj, but the following belong 
hither, viz. difitrcKt, dSrixivat, (to be satiated, weary of a thing,} 
as if from AAEf2, which in Homer are commonly written 
diiio(Tact, &C». 

£Sb!v, &c. see av^ivw. 

att^Uf see al^u, I 'AEO, 866 &fifM and^&w. 

&fifAtj (Jbhw, breathe^ see &»,) keeps its n everywhere, infln. »heu,pat9* Afiftat, com- 
monly with the oe/. signi£^ but also to be b/ovm, Od* 1^. 131. 
Mvt see § 95. Obt, 4. 

* See Heind. ad Plat. Gorg, 56. and Phted. 79. The endeavonr to distinguish 
this verb from tmrayi has probably produced this striking uiomaly, which was 
favored by the circumstance, that this augment is irregular even in its proper place. 

" This singular form is satisfactorily explained by the digamma. Hie verb &yctf, etyvvfii, 
is one of the words, in which we trace in Homer the vestiges of the digamma men- 
tioned in § 6. Obs. 3. This verb was originally FArn, and this F was a consonant 
(V.) On being compounded with x»r», it became of course KAFF AFft, just as BaAX« 
became xa/3/3aXXA;, &c. (§ 117* Obs. 2.) No wonder that this double spiritus, chained 
as it were by the metre, was retained here, whilst the digamma vanished every- 
where else. Considering the intimate relation, or rather what may be termed in 
some respects the identity of the sounds T and F^ U and V, (see the Note to p. 8.) 
it was very natural that it became a v. Compare below tSaltv in avlmm, 

* We must guard against mistaking for this aor. that of the Attic verb Arrv for 
»iff^»tf which sometimes approximates to it in signification*. 

' This spelling has b€«n introduced by grammarians, because some kindred 
words, (as &2o(, satiety,) are short, and yet Homer employs the first syllable of the 
verb always as long. — See Buttm. Lexiiogus^ II. 16. 

[* "Arr^t or ei^^v as a contraction for atrrm or ktf¥ij should hare the t^4 tub 
scriptum, frrtt or ^f^w.-^E. H. B.] 
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«<§l(y, (/ take,) aff^iV^y,— 5^§Wtiv, (§ 95. 06*. 4.) aoT. act, gT^ov, 
IXftv, &c. from 'EAH.—MED. 

It has li A'j which very seldom occurs, riz. i\S^ ex.gr, Aristoph. Eg, 290. 
Non^Attic writers formed the aor. 2. tned, in •afinVf («^c/x«r*; instead of -irt. 
See § 96. Obs, 8.) The loni^ns had a particular redupL in the per/, a^al^tixet, 
u^eti^fi/Mtiy with the spiritus lenis. In the sense of /o ^aile, ca/c^, /ay hold of, 
aX^Kifutt may be considered as its real pau, : see below. 

al^tt, contr. of ii/g«, (//i/* i*p,) is regular. Observe only, 1.) that the Attic Poets 
use the unaugmented moods of the aor, 2. med, (ex. gr. a^o/fifiv, Soph. El. 34.) 
when they want a short syllable, instead of using the usual acr» I,, of which 
the » is long according to ^ 101. Obs, 2. ; — 2.) that Homer in the same case 
also uses the ittdic, aor. 2. med. without the augmeni, {i^finf,) but else gene- 
rally in the indie, the aor, 1. and in the other moods only the aor, 2. (jn^dunv,-^^ 
ti^i^Beci, a^oi/Afify &c. : — 3.) that the Epics ^use as imperf, {floaied, was hoisted, 
hung,) the plusq. uu^ro instead of ^ro or Ht^ro, see § 97. Obs, 2.:— 4.) that the 
Attic Poets also make the « of thefiti, A^S long, as if it were a contraction of 
At^S, See Buttm. Compi, Gr, Gr, See also M^fuf*mt. 

»i(j6ivoiji.Qii, (1 perceive, am sensibk ofy) fut o-hQiiffoi^Q^i, &c. — aor, 
1ji(7^o/^73v, (§ 112. 13.) from the more uncommon pres, a?(j9o- 

IMOU, 

Axuxt^»i (I grieve,) derives] from the theme AXn, which takes an i in the conju* 
gation, the following forms, aior, ^xa^ov, iumx^'hf^^* mxax*^**y ^^* ^* *i*»x*f^'^y 
} 111. 2. — MED, &x^fi,Ki or &x*vfjuu, (J afflict myself ,) aor, «»«;^fl^«», perf. {lam 
grieved,) ux^x^fim, and without any augment &»»x*^fi»t. See about Axrix^^areit 
the Notf to 06f. IV. &« to § 103., and about the accentuation of AMn^^H) 
(II, 6. 29.) »»ttx^f^iv»S) uxuxn(r^ai,^ 111. Obs, 2, The part, pres, act, eix't^f, 
"9000, (afflicted, giyeving, sighing,) has the same intransitive signif. 

oxflfx/Wrgvos", (sharp'pointed,) part, perf, pass, of a verb AKH, 
(from which are derived the subst. oatri and axwxri, a pointy 
edgCf) with the Attic redupl, but no temporal augment, and 
retaining % before pu, (compare § 98. 2. with § 23. Obs,) 

aXiofAQLi, (I stray,) has according to § 111. Obs. 2, ^perf. aXdiXvi' 
(jLoci, aXiXoQffScjKt, dXoc'KrifjLBvo^, which becomes the pres» tense, 
and is synonymous with it. 
ixO^o), (I ward of,) fut. dtkil^'Aacj, (§ 112. 8.) and (from AAEKXi,) 
aor. med. dXiJ^affd^tii see § 96. Obs, 9. 

This root AAEKQ, AAKQ, gives also the Poeticai^aor. n}^fiXxsf, (iLxaXxtv,) 
uketXxtTv, ukakxitv, &C} with the redupl, according to § 85. Obs, 2. 

uXUfMu, (I avoid,) aor. 1. «Xeaa'S«/and fiktveifitiv, uktveiff^at, (§ 9G. Ohs. l.)conj, aor. 1, 
AXtvirm for •irrtti, (Homer.) 

dxioj, (I grind or pound into powder , Lat. molo,) fut. dxiau, 
{oKu^) perf pass, aknKsai^ai : dXriQw, (§ 112. 11.) was an- 
other form of the pres. 

ftXtjyai or iX'ifAiv^i, indie siknVi see sUXcj, 
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uKitjiLoy^ii {I am taken,) forms its tenses from*AAOf2, heiicefuL 
akafffofjMty and (with the act form, hut pass, signif.) the syn- 
copatedaor. (§ 110. 6.) riikm, better laKm^pL hiXofiAsv, with 
long a, but the unaugmented forms with short a, infin. aXmxi, 
conj. olKuj, 5sy &C. opt. aXoi'Tiv, (Ion, aX&iojv,) part. aXohs^ perf. 
(likewise with jxis*. signif) yiKojxcf. and laXcaKo, with a. 

Homer also has kXnrt with lon^ «, //. i. 487> : »l^itf was used Cor the act, 
of this verb ; uki^icofAat is its pass.^ but only in its strict sense. See uvetX/fKv. 

aXiTaivciff (I transgress, sin,) fat. dXiniaoj, aor. HXirovt (§ 112. 13.) 
The act. and med. have the same signif. The adj. part. mXtrnfAtvoSi (sinner,) 
Od. 1 807. may ^c explained by the per/, according to § 111. Ob*. 2. 

AAK, — aXoXxsTv, see aXe^o;. 

aXXoptai, (Jleap^) is regular, iKouiAocif &c. 

Practice is wavering in the oor. between aor. l.nka/mf, akec^B^, («, § 101. 
Obs. 2.) and aor. 2. ^X0/K»if, «xirS4M, («.) Homer merely has the syncopated 
aor. (§ 110. 8.) which takes the spiritut lenis, and of which there is the 2 and 
3 pers. aka-o, iXrc, part, akfitvos, l^reiXfimf '. The conj, is also commonly, but 
erroneously found with the ienit &\nreu, and shortened dktrut, (Obs, V. 15. to 
§ 103.) 

AAO, — see aXlaxofjLai and ivacKi(Txcj» 

d\6(Txcoy (/ shun^ escape,) fat, dXv^cj '^^ Sec. It is different from 
iKvM or dXvaGca, Hom. (/ am beside myself) 

ofMtqrivco, (/ err,) fat. dixaprviaoixai, perf. rifjLaipmK», ax>r. Ti/xaprov, 
(§ 112. 13.) 

Instead of UfAo^ro* Homer has Hftfi^orov with the ienis^ (compare ^XX^/Mti,) 
with a transposition, (§ 96. Obs. 7.) and with the insertion of /3 according to 
} 18. Obs. 1. and compare ^ 110. 11. 2. Note, 

dfxfiXiffKcu, (/ render abortive, miscarry y) fat. apt/SXeitrof, &c. from 
dfjtS\6oj, of which the pres. occurs only as a compound l^a/ui- 
^XotJy, &c. 

ifx'si'xju and a/utwi(Tp^votJ/Ji«o see %%oj. 

dfX7F>.ac)ti(Txoij, (/ commit a fault, err,) fat, d4X'n'KQi,x'n<J<»fj aor, iifx^ 
srXaxov, dfxirXaKsTvy (§ 112. 10.) also dfx^XocKUnoj, and with a 
short initial syllable a^X^xeTv, dfx^Uvwtxi, AM<&IEX2, see 
above swufxi, § 108. III. 

dvalvofj^xi, (/ refuse, deny,) aor. m'nvifJL'nv, dvnvxffdxi. 

This verb is not a compound, (see Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 63. 10.) The aor, 
is perfectly regular, like IkufAniw/mv, and the like. But there is no other 
tense to be met with. 

' See about the lenis, § 6. Obs. 2. and compare afjut^rivu. The length of the » 
denoted by the circumflex is an anomalous augment $ whence WuXrc, not iraXro. 

^ This verb evidently is derived from iXtvo/Mii, the «■ is not intercalated in the 
pres, (after the analogy of § 1 12, Obs, 7.) but omitted in the^. Compare ^Wmt. 
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ifiktirxaff (t consume, expend,) forms its tenses from avaXocy, 
imperf, dvaXovv, Both a\'h\<a<5(x, and avaXft/(Ta were used, and 
as a double compound xocr^vaX^vira, and the same in the 
perf. 

This verb differs from ixi^ftafieu in the quantity of the », and the regu- 
larity of the signif. There is no aor. 2. 

(Dor.Ula,) see H 12. 13. 

This Ionic and Poetical verb must he considered as perfectly identical with 
the r^ilar ri^u, {I delight j) ^o/uity (I am delight ed^^ which only differs in 
construction. Compare Xw^nw and X«i3a», and the like. — Homer has also 
^m^v* for a^y in the aor, 
htUu^ hUutfUf see § 108. 1. 4. 

«w#^a, a per/, with the signif. of the pret., J pierce, penetrate through^ from a theme 
ANen or ANEen, whence comes «y^«;, flower, and iv^it, I bloom, see ^ 97* 
Obt. 2. and compare below Ifnvo^et, 

dyoiyoi) or avo/yvt//uw, see olyo;. 

ivuyuy (Z order, command,) is an old perf. 1 pers. pi. avuyixzv, 
imper. avcu'/^i, dyojyiroj, dvofysrsy or irregular dvJjx^co, avojy^^, 
(§ 110. Ohs. 5.) phisq. as imperf. (lov^yetv,) Ion. huy^a. 

This per/, having the signif. of the pres, originated the corresponding 
form, (Herod. 7, 104.) 3 per». prea, ave^yu, imper/ Hmyov, /uU avulot, aor, 
^M»^«. — The per/, &my» itself never has the augment, 

iitmu^cM, see ATP. 

iittc^if»4f^ (/ deceive,) aor, tSita^w, eiitec^a/v, &c. is an aor, redupl. (§ 85. Oba. 2.) of 
•A*n, (whence »^n and aa-Ta^a/,) properly / touch, /eel, stroke, Lat. palpo, from 
which the new pres. has been formed, according to § 112. 10. ; /ut. »*a(pnffu,-^ 
The middle voice has the same signif. as the act. 

kxtikBkum^ augment^ see § 86. 2. | et^ov^as, see ATP. 

*Afi»fAeu, Att» 'a^eiefMu, depon, med. (/ supplicate, imprecate.) We find only once, 
{Od. X' 322.) the in/In. act. k^nfAt^eu, perhaps aor. 2. pass, of aPOMAI, see 
Buttm. Compl. Gr, Gr. — ^The Homeric part, 'a^fifimf has a different signif. ; it 
means injured, worn down. 

it^m^iffxm, {Ifltf adapt.) The radical theme APn gives the /ut. u^tru, aor. 1. l^^a, 
H^irai, &c. (J 101. 06*. 3.) aor. 2. ?g«g»», (see J 85. Obs. 2.) from which came 
the new pres. (according to § 112. 10) imper/. u^d^icrKt, 0^.^.23. — But the, 
theme APO combines with the causative signif. to Jit, the immediative or intrans, 
one to be adapted^ quadrate with, (see § 113. 2.) The per/. 2. «ga^«, Ion. u^n^t^^ 
as a pres, tense has only this latter intrans. meaning, {part. /em. Epic a^&^uTcc :) 

« This form too, (like *A«/«|«if, above under Hyvufis,) is explained by the Epic 
digamma, for the verb av^eim is one of the words alluded to in § 6. Obs. 3. From 
FaaO comes the syllabic augment in Sf«5«, and this jyaJjv, which is derived from the 
double F after the augment, (eFFaaen. like ikkafitv :) the digamma here made a 
position, and could, therefore, not be dropped entirely, as almost everywhere else. 
The seeming importance of this iw, (as if it were meant for the adverb well,) may 
have favored the retention of this form. 

* "Af fi^f, transitive, Od, s. 248. is incorrect instead of &^m^^t9, 

R 
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the aor. H^a^sf, t1i<mghl688 frequent, is likewise iMram. Thepeff.patt.Jk^/uJ^t^ 
formed after the analogy of the/u/. m^i^tt agrees in meaning with i^n^ This 
fut. itself; with other forms derived from it, (see a^Uxtf) has obtaified the par- 
ticular signif. /o adapt one*s self to, concUiate^ which some of the above forms 
also have sometimes, (//. u. 136. Soph. El, 147.)— "A^^sm;^ C^ii^O ^ the 
Myneopated aor, (§ 110. 8.) 

iqiffxoj, {I satisfy, please^ conciliate,) fut ipiau, perf pass. 95^£<t/x5«. 
—MED. 

It is derived from APa, of which i^i^v, (according to § 96. Obt, 15.) is 
the old /u/., which exclusively assumed this particular signif., and produced 
the rest of the tenses along with the new pret. tense. 

i^wixai, (belonging to alga;, as irraipvvfAai does tO ^rra/gw,) is used 
instead of aYpofxau in a particular sense, (to get, obtain, as 
the reward of exertion, or as booty.) The rest of the tenses, 
except the pres. and imperf are derived from the radical 
form^ 

a^eit^M, {I plunder,) has with the Attics k^iri^i, {&^:tar6fim,) ti^irtucm, fi^it^^m, &0. 
with the later writers, (»Mm,) »^^cil^, fi^irdynf, &c. Homer has both forma- 
tions, (see } 92. Obi.l.y* 

APfl, see l^m^Uxn, 

mSif and «y5«w, (/ increase,) fut. aui^a>, (} 112. 13.)— The pasi, with the fiU, of 
the middle voice, 1 grow, 

ATP, to this root with its principal meaning to take, belong ihe following two com* 
pounds" : 

1.) Airetv^M, (Ttake away,) of this verb we find in Poets only the imper/. ^n 
the sense of the aor.) «iri»i;f*H», and aor. I, med. u^fiv^Afinv, (from ATPa) 
To these tenses must be added the- par/, aor. I. act. aireu^ecf, and med,, 
(with pass, signif) u^tdv^ifAivoi with a particular change of vowel. These 
forms are strictly related to the former in point of meaning. 
2.) Wnv^ivKfietiy {I reap the fruits iff, enjoy,) fitt. Wety^^rofimi, aor. itrm^//^, 
Wuy^i^^t, and in un-Attic writers, It«w^*«-5«/.— (See } 96. 8.) 
The old Poets hare also the act., and chiefly the aor. litav^st, Find. P^ih. 3, 
65. conj, Wtw^of, injm, i^retu^uf OT'$rtcv^i/Mu llie pres, \ifuv^it,whidb. ift toade 
from it, is in Hesiod. 

i(pv<T(j(Of (/ draw from, as water from a river,) fut a(fv%(a, aor. 

7i<pvaoc, § 92. Ohs. 2. 
A.^ — see X&^^n, and &ira^t^xti, 
ax^ofjLdi, (/ am angry,) iy^iaoiJMi, riy^i(A%y, (§ ll2. 3.) 

AXO, see it»a^iX,t. 

^* In Jpollonius, where the reading ifn^eifittsH if incorrect. Compare imnxM*** ^^ 

^1 Compare //. 1 446. with r. 121. and ^. 160. with t. 124. 
^' ['A^iT^e^Af has a^mffu in the fut., but the fui, k^£^ GomM from itfw^tm of 
9t^v»TTu, which is a Doric and dialectic form. £, H« B.] 
^' See about both, Buttm. LexiloguSy 1, 22. 
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i$ty this tlieme ocean with four difierent ftignif. 

1.) io hiow^ imperf, itf, (Apoll.) commonly &nfity (see above.) 
2.) to sleep, aor. ao'ec, and (§ 112. Obs. 3.) &t^it, Horn. 

3.) to satiate, fitt. &vu, aor, S^a, whence in the pres. pass, artu, and lengthened 
&&reii, (Hesiod, A. 101. as a /at. according to § 95. Obs. 12.) infin. act, 
&fnwi, (Horn.) contr. from aifumt. Verbal adjective &tos : hence with 
the priv. a, eiardg, (Hesiod,) arogy (Horn.) insatiable. Compare above 
*AA — and the Note to aoM. 
4.) /• hurty in which sense it is stated above as a contr. of aau, 
&0(r»f see «)j»A^ 

B. 
/8aiW, (I go,) Jut ^^jojutat, perf. ^i^mac, aor. 2. ?i8ajv, after effjv: 
thus, 5f/87)ptev, /S^vai, /S^&i *^ jS^to/, /Sa/iov, /3a/. — Some of its 
compounds have also a pass, voice, for instance, vocpa^dhwt 
{I go beyond, transgress,) perf. pass. irupQ^fiif^o^imiy aor. pass. 
Ttaqs^i^Yiv. Verbal adj, /Saros^. 

All these forms are derived from BAQ, and are conjugated like 'Iffifxi, ex- 
cepting the pres. tense ; but Homer has even this with the redupl.^ part^ 
^t^ff and fii^K — The plusq. ifii^nxuv has in Epic poetry the signif. of th« 
imperf. or aor., ex. gr. II. ^. 495. '613. Compare /SicXA** IjSejSAjjxKy. See 
about ^%Mj fitWf ^r,ify the similar conj. of i^mv, §107. Obs. 4. The shortened 
forms of the perf. (ex. gr. (itfiacn, (itfidvetij (itfiMg, § 1 10. 10.) occur seldom except 
in the Poets and Dialects. — Homer has the aor. 2. shortened /8«tu» for ifinrtiv, 
vitiffiafctf for vitt^i(infM. — The Epics too have an aor. med. (as act.') but 
wavering in the form, ifin^ecroy or according to § 96. Obs. 9. i/Jijb'it*. Imper, 
^«tf.— See below (ilefiut. 

This verb has likewise the causative signif. (§113. 2.) to cause to go^ bat 
only in the Ionic dialect, and in Poets. The/ii/. act. ^^rtt^ and the ^r, 1. 
Xfififfa. have only this signif. 

fiiXKoj, {I throw,) fut. ^aXouj sometimes also /S«XX>i<ra;, (§112* 8.) 
aor. li^aKovy perf. /Si^Knxac, pass. ^efiXnfxai, {conj. 9 see § 98. 
Obs. 9.) aor. 1. pass. I^X>i&7)v.— MED. 

There are a few Epic forms derived from a syncopated aor. (ifiXfiVf see 
5 Ho. 6. 7-) aor. |y^/3X>jT»jy, (3 dual,) pass. t/iXfiro, /SxJjff-Sa/, Opt. {iXufinv, jSAiTo, 
&c. conj. (ikmreti, (for (iXviftreu,) and from this again a fut. ffvftf^x^a-ofiuct.^^ 
The Epics also make the perf. pass. g,ip>o\¥ifAKi ", (as if from BOAEa) — The 
plusq. e/3«j3x«*i/» has with Epic Poets the signif. of the aor. {hit,) ex. gr. II, u 
66. 73. compare fiitifu ifit^nxm. 

^tfTflf^o/, (/ carry ^) Jkt, fiacffrdtTw, &c. takes the other formation 

in the pass. ex. gr. e^a^jrix^riv, (§ 92. Obs. 1.) 
hA — fi^^fiftt, see /3«/»«. 

'* It maybe shortened, when contracted ; for instance, xetrufiu as in ^'tftftu 
'* Tbe old radical theme of this verb had an 1, (compare riftw TecfAW, r^itrv -r^aff-Af, 
and below ruikkt.) This is evident fi-om the derivative jSlx*^, and especially from 
the verbal ^ikirns in XxuTn^tXirnSi whence BOAEfl, (see § 112. 9.) and likewise 
through the metathesis BEA, BAE, the forms fiifiktixa, /SAi/^ijr, &c. (J 110. 11.) 

n 2 
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^U/jMi or fiuofiMj a Homeric fut, I shall live, which may be considered either as a 
real irregular fut, (like v/efieu, or like x'm, xua,) or as a conj. used like a fut, 
instead o{ ^uifiat, (see § 139. Obs. 8.) Neither do we attempt to decide whe- 
ther it belongs to an old verb BEm^ (whence, perhaps^ fitog, i3/0A»,) or whether 
the pass, form of the verhfiecim took the collateral meaning of wandering through 
life^ that is to say, livinfff in which case fisio/Mtt would correspond to the act» 
form (itwy conj, for ^3^. 

^ifipdffKa), (/ eat,) from BPOXi. 

The part, per/, ^i^uxms sometimes undergoes a contraction like that of 
§ 1 10. 10. whence Soph. Antig. 1010. fitli^MTis, See about the Epic aor. ifi^etf, 
} 1 10. 6. The Homeric ^i^at^ots belongs to a particular verb, the intentive 
fit/l^M^M, T devour. 

fitoatf (^I live y) fut, ^iu<joixolI, aor, s^lcuffa, and (aor. 2.) e/3t6;v, /Sio/vai, 

part.fiiov^, conj, /Sto/, wr, &c. opt, ^lamv, (§ 110. 6.) 

^The forms fiuimafiaif and ayetfiui^xd/Mit, have both the intrant, signif. (to start 

into life^ revive, Plato Pheed. 72.) and the transitive one, (to restore to li/e, 

Crit.9.) It is merely in the latter sense that it has the aor. 1. ifiwra/ififi 

(Od. 3. 468. Plato Phted.W,) in the former the act. eivafiuimt is used. 

BA, see (id\>M. 

piKaaravdj, {I sprout out, bud^ ^'KaarmcOy e/SXairrov, (§ 112. 13.) 
/SX<y<Txa;, (J go,) has, as if from MOAft, aor, sfjLoKov, AtoXeiV, (jloKuv, 
fut. ixoKovixoLi, perf, ixiix^XooKx^ (according to ^ 19. Ohs. 1. 
/or ixiiiXconay) as if it were MAOfi, whence came the pres, 
tense ^>.oj<jkcj. See § 110. 11. The pres. ixokioj is sus- 
picious. 

fitAuy (I cry, or call out,) always contracts dn into « ^^ in the Ionic dialect, fut. pMr$fAett, 
it then draws the accent back; aor, i^ffat, and takes «- in the aor, pass, 

BOA, see fieiXXt and (itvke/MU, 

fioffKcu, (I lead to pasture,) fut. /3oj)*^(Tft/, &c. (§ 112. 8.) — MED. 

fiovKoixaiy (/ will^ fut. ^ouKmo/jixh perf ^s^ovKntLoci, aor. e/3oy- 
Xoj&oov, 'fi^ovX'n^nv, (See about the augment ^ § 83. Obs. 5.) 

Homer has also a per/. 2. (lifiavXei, (^^ofiifiouXet, I prefer.) The first syllable 
was likewise short in Homer, and the old language in general, in which case 
it is written with an «, (ioktir^t, (§ 5. Obs. 3 ) 

BO, see fiedM, I BPO, see ^t^^iirxu. 

^»xuv, ?/S^«A;«v, an Epic aor. to make a noise; different from (i^ixuv, to wet, fi^i;^tf^eu, 
fi^t;^^vvett, and (i^ap^nvett, to be wet, 

^u^eiofAeti, I roar, bellow, dep. pass. The perf. act. has with Poets the signif. of the 
pres. Compare lAviKuofteu and fAvxeiofiai. — See about the perf. jSi/S^i/;^*, Buttm. 
Lexilogus, II. 85. 

^' This becomes evident on comparing the verb ^^uv for {^n^uf, to aid. Com- 
pare below nU, 
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r. 

yafxico, (/ marry,) from FAMXi, fut again yafxio), yccfxS^y aor. 
synfxaty yr^ixaiy Sccper/l ysya/xTixa, &c. — MED, I marry, take 
a husband. The form lytjcptij Jiqv, (whence Theocr. has ya- 
fxs^sTffaf) is a pure pass. 
TA, see TENa 

yiywra, a per/, with the signlf. of the pres.^ I call aloud, proclaim. But most of the 
other forms are made as of a pres. in t or w derived from this perf. ; infin, 
ytytinlf, imperf. lytymtof, (for -««,) 3 pers. iytyMni, but also (lyiy^vi,) yiywi, 
which form consequently occurs as /^re^., imperf .^ and aor. See § 111. 2. 
TEN. This root, which corresponds to the Latin verb gigno^ genui^ has two prin- 
cipal sigpoif. ; the causativcy to beget, and the immediative or intrans. to be bom. 
The forms are anomalously intermixed. Of the act, one there is none in use 
but the per/, (yiyavec :) all the rest in both signif. belongs to the medio-pattive 
form. The whole may, according to custom, be assigned to two different pret* 
tenses: 
1.) ytmfjMt has merely the meaning of being born ; in the pres, it is Poetical, 
to be begotten J and to beget; in the aor, iytimfinf merely tramiHve, to 
beget, in both prose and poetry. Else the regular verb ymdat is used in 
this last signif. 
2.) yiyvcfitettf (old and Attic, later yivt/Mu,^ fut, ytv^a-cfieu, aor, iytvofifiv, per/» 
yty(fnfMu, or (in act, form) yiyeva : un^Attic forms iytvn^fiv, yvm^n^^fMu, 
All these forms are absolutely intransitive not only in the proper signif. 
of being bom, but also and even more frequently in the mere sense of 
becoming, grotuingt the Lat. fieri. To this must be added the signif. to 
be, since iytvifiw and yiyow serve at the same time as preterites of the 
verb i7y«/. But whenever yiyovet can be translated by the pres. tense / 
am, it always conveys this particular meaning, / am by birth, or have 
become. 
There is for yiyaw a Poetical form, (yiy&etj) pi. yiyct/nv, ytyan^n, infin* 
ytyu/Atv, (for -«»«/,) part, ytyecus, Attic ytyaig, (see § 110. 10.) It appears to 
come from TAft, from which is also derived the older form yiy«»i/», (for 
ytyfiximt, see J 111. 2.) in Pind.*7_^yjy<r«, yUrc, (Hesiod, Pind.) is the synco* 
pated aor, for \yinro : see also the following article. 
yifr; {he took, seized,) an old verb in Homer, of which no other tense occurs. In 
other l^oets it also stands for lyinro, tytvra, from the preceding verb, 

y^&g'o;, (/ am glad,) y9i&»)(T6;, &c. ; perf. yiyn^a, is the same with 
the pres. and more used. 

yti^eUt or yfi^utrxv, (^J grow old,)/ut, yv^u^afieti, is regular after the first form, yet the 
Attics prefer Uie form ytipaveu to the infin, aor, yn^a^mt. 

This ytifivKt is the infin. of the more ancient aor, iyn^w, (see Buttm. 
Compl. Gr. Gr.) to which belongs also the Poetical far/, yn^ks, (11.^, 197. 
yfifdvrtg'^tv, Hesiod^ £. 188.) to which the aor, ti^uv, from ^t\Mxtt, exactly 
corresponds. See § 110. 6. 

^1 The anomalous form ytyiart, {Batrach. 143. Horn. Epigr. ti//.) may be 
explained from Uie per/, yiyan, (-etetrt for Sri,) having become the pres. tense, (see, 
however, Buttm. Lexilogus, I. Note to Art. 2, 1.) whence also ixytyMfretif Bymn* 
Fen, 198. $ the latter through a new anomaly as a/W. 
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yiyvsfiuu, yUofuttf 866 TEN. 

yiyvdffKOj, (old and Attic, commonly yivei^xa;, / know, Lat. nosco^y 

from rNOfi,/uf. yyiaoixai^ cuor. eyvofVy pL gyv&^ptev, &C. injin. 

yvQJvaij imper. yvci^i, yvdroj^ &C. opt. yvo/oQv, part* yvovs, 

(^ 110. 6.) per/", eyvft/xa, pass. syycij(jfxou. 

In the oaiuative signif. (§113. 2.) to persuade y which th6 compound avmyt' 

yiMuffxei has, particularly with the lonians, it forms the (wr, 1. inYfu^a* 
yMw, (I bewail,) aor, 2. Jfywv, //. J. 600. (§ 96. 06«. 5.) 
y^nyo^iti^ see i^^t/^M. 
rON, see yiymet, 

A. 

AA, — Ja/ft;. The forms belonging to these themes have four 
principal signif. : to divide^ give to eat^ hum, teach, 

1. tttivf {I divide, particularly with a sharp instrument, / distribute,) in this 

form and signif. has merely the pres, and imper/. and is only Poetical ; 
but the fut, 'hiffofMn, aor. ila^dfuiv, as depon. med. have the same meaning, 
and are also employed in prose ; the per/. tChafff^ou has the pass, sense, 
(^lam divided, distributed,) and its third pers. pi. hhueirm adheres again 
to the root law for the sake of euphony. Compare fAitUfjuu ifiimfdft'ti*, 
veiiM ivewMfifiv, The pres, Iktio/am, (which see below,) bears the same 
relation to these forms as ttttrUfiat to vmoc^ku 

2. lalvvfit, {I give to eat, treat, feast,) med. %aiwfi,eu, (I consume, revel^) 2 pers, 

hi4vvd, (see § 107. Obs, 4. 4.) according to the analogy of verbs in w/u 
makes its tenses from Wm, which, however, never has this signif. in the 
pres. tense, 2«iV<v, iaUofieu, &c. 

3. htttt in the pres. tense signifies also to burn, kindle ^\ In the per/. M^«, 

(} 97. 4.) it has the intrans. sense of the med. laU/Mu, {^Ibum, am on 
fire^) aor. 2. (ihaofAtiv,) 3 conj. }dtireu. 

4. AAA combines the causative sense to teach^ with the immediotipe one to 

learn. In the first we have only the aor. 2. thun or }Qeuv, (§ 83. Obs. 7-) 
to which belongs also the Homeric 3iS«i, but in the sense of learning, pcr/» 
(Ithetet,) Wi»ffi, 'lihams, aor. pass. %han», (properly toa« taught, i. e- learned,) 
whence the new per/, h'lecnica, (§111.3.) or hidnfimtt /ut. M^ofMu: ^Imm 
as a pres. tense, gives {hlZir^eu,) hldetffS^i^t, to get to know, to investigate^ 
experience. Homer. This verb is merely Poetical, and has no prM. tense 
in either sense, but the usual 'iiletfxa/ (below) comes from it. 
The Epic ln»t, Imts, &c. an anomalous /»/. with the steady meaning J shall 
find, also belongs to this root^^ 

Jijtvw, {I bite,) from AHKXl^ fut iril^ofMit, perf. Si5t)x*> ®^- ^^^ov, 
§112.12. 

^0ftMt, see yifAu. 

^^ It is from misunderstanding the passage //. i. 4. 7. that the intrans. signif. is 
given to this form. Compare //. r. 206. 227. 

*' Compare xum in xufiat. Both are old Jut. from AAO, KEO, in the form of the 
fut. 2. instead of 2«i«, »iim, with the contr. of the two first vowelS} ftf io the^Cfi* 
x)iMf, (from x\ws,) for xkim* See § 63, Obs, 6, 
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Ut^itkm, (l8kepy)Jkt. l^^'i^ofMu, per/. hlip^mm» aor. e^of^ov, 
§ 112. 13. 

Poets use D^Sav §ot f^d^t (§ 9ft. Ob», 7-) and the compound with nnrk 
vometimes takes iu tbe aor-, the form of the aor. pan. ^»rl^et^B1|9y tutrala^^tiSf 
(/a/Zen a»leep,) which form may be oonsidered as aor, 1 . for iSag*"^?, (com- 
pare xiKofi^eu for -0'Sdu, and ri^Btn in fri^^of,) or as a solitary instance of an 
aor, 2^pau. with ^, (see § 100. 06«. 9.) 

hirUftmt, (see )«/«» 1.) aor, 1. if»/U. 3«r»#r3«M, Hesiod, B. 796. See § 98, 06». 1. 

AAO, see Wat. 

Mm^im, lef $0«r«<. I ^i<; see lUt, \ Mu^ see hTftu* 

i$iKWfxi, (Ishew,)fut. hi^co, § 107. and 112. 14.)— MEP. 

The lonians make the fut. Vi^a^ t}tl», Vthyfient (iiriiiiix^^h ^^ § ^<^* 
Obi. 3.) 

The med^hUfv/umhss in the Epics (//. /. 196. Mymn. ApoU. 11.) the sense 

ifigrettmgy wtkamingt phdgmg to drinkf and therefore the per/, also belongs 

hither with a similar siguif. to that of the pres. hii$yfiten, (for lihty/M*,) 3 pi, 

W«;^«Ta<, 3 iing. piusq, as imperf. hihKre : — luKetyuofixij htli<r»»fA»t) and hh'^ 

0KOfMct*^ axe collateral forms, which all have the same signif. 

hi^euj to fear^ fiu<ret, fut. hitrafiat. The per/. JsW*, (§ 97- 06*. 1.) and Viha (r,) 

have the power of the pres, {I fear;) their alternate use was regulated by 

euphony. Syncopated formt are made from %ihu,: ^i^i^iy, JiSj/ri, SpLplusq, 

Ui^4r«ty, and an itnper. ythB^t, (§110. 10.) 

The Epics also used J«i%/»«, hih»t (cMnpare the preceding hi^txTo,) and 
^'^^y, &c. and still more shortened (in Apull.) part. hi^vTet. Hence came a 
new prei, ^«/J«, which occurs ouly in these Poets, but from which all the above 
tenses were formerly derived. 

We find the aor. always written t^huru in Homer ; this is the only instance 
of a muta*^ doubled in the augment. 

The Epic $<*» includes also the idea oil flying from^ escaping^ (//. x- 2^10 
of which the causative is to frighten^ (§ 1 13. 2.) But it is very singular that 
Homer renders this exclusively by the pa&i. voice, (^/«<r^«i, conj. yta>(teci, &c.) 
The ae$. of another form J<V/, on the contrary, signifies to hunt., chace, 
(h^trm*, XI. r. 684.) and the pa^^. is ioflyfromi run, (S/iyrai, //. 'v^'. 475) The 
%^fin, liw^w may belong to both forms, and has both meanings, {U. /i. 276. 
304.) 
A£H;t S^ hi»*vfct and ^ix^fieu, 

}ifA»y (/ bui/d,) aor. {f^s<^«, perf, ^>^»i»#, &c. (§110. 4. and 11.) The form hifM/Atv 
in Homer is the shortened conj. aor. See Ob$. V. 15. § 103, — MED. 

The same theme gives likewise the tenses to lecfidof, (/ iame, subduCf) perf. 
iilfAfixet^ aor. pass, t^etfinv, iifitn^nv^ — }etfAS and ^xfitdet are both pres^ and fut. In 
prose we find in this sense ^aS«>| which is regular. 

^ Several grammarians place the form hthxrc under lixofAttij because they fancy 
that the signif, to receive, welcome, is more readily derived from it. But the funda- 
mental meaning unquestionably is to reach the hand, and hUea probably signified in 
the origin simply / stretch out the hand, from which liKOfieci, Isx^ftett, is vet y natu- 
rally derived. Compare hihtKa, ht^m, which also have the redupt. Ss/, because the 
radical syllable is likewise hi. 

^^ That the true cause of the lengthened syllable, which occasions this reading 
here and in v^oShu<riiff», otShtis, is to be sought for in a hitherto undiscovered digamma 
after the ^, (dw,) has been shown by Dawes, Misc. 168. 
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tt^Mf^mt or ^i^^««, {Isecj behold,) aor, U^xtv, (see } 96. Obi. 70 ako Utfimiy and 
•2<^;^3}fy, all act, 

iiy(PfjMh {I takcy) is in Ionic ^skoijmi, and hither belongs also, 
according to § 112. 9. the Epic SgSoxiQ/xivof, {waiting^ being 
on the watch, II. o. 730. :) ishy^^ivo^ is used in the same 
sense, (//. J. 107. &c.) also 3 pi, Ssxarai and plusq. as imperf, 
eiiyfjL'nv. Yet likewise ehxro, Sgj^&ai, as syncopated aor. in 
the sense of taking. — See Se/Seyptai in ieiKvuf^t, 

iie^, (/ tie, bind,) see § 105. Obs. 2. and § 95. 06«. 4.— the/tt^.3. 
SgS^dOixa*, (§ 99. Obs. 1.) supplies the un- Attic yi*^. 1. SeS^J- 
(To/xai. — MED. 

iiofy (I want, lack,)fut. iwat, &c. is commonly impersonal : $«, 
(it behoveSf is necessary^ French ilfaut,) conj. Jeip, opt Hot, 
infin. Sen/, part, ilov, fut, JcTiVei, &c. The pew*. iiofjiMt, Sg'-^, 
or Sg'gi, Sgrrat, &c. is always personal, (/ want, need,) Jg^itro- 
ptai, g$go>i3'9}v. 

The contr. ti ivas sometimes resolved in this verhy even by tbe Attics, to 
distinguish it from the preceding verb; as Isocr. Bunr, 2. rtr»vr»» iiuf, and in 
Xenopho frequently ^ftra/, 2<c0'S«u. But Homer has the oor. ^fy,(/A r. 100.) 
and a peculiar form ^tv$fuu, ^v^o'$f*at, 

iittrcu^ see Vavat, \ AHK, see ieixw. | )^«, see AA. 

iiidffKO), (/ teach,) loses the cr in the formation : Si$(x|af, ^gS/^^x^^ 

&c. ; with Poets also SiJawoiffo;.^ — MED. 
Comes from AAXi. Compare the Note to aXvoKCj. 
hlpioKca, (/ run away,) occurs only in compounds, {anoliiqiaiiM^ 

lixlilpityxu,) from APAfi, fut. ipdaofAou, perf. SgJ^a)ta — aor. 

?S§av, 55", a, SiULgv, gSgarg, 3pZ. gS^5(T^y and eipav, (§ 107. 

05s. IV. 6.) con;. SgaJ, ^f, ^, &c. op<. ipainv, imper, ipa^t, 

infin. Ipoivai, part. I pis. See § 110. 6. with the Note, 

The lonians have everywhere n, 'iii^n^xtt, ^^na-o/AeUf H^ny, &c. This verb 

must not be confounded with the regular i^eit (I do.) which has fui, act, 

%^A&u, and aor, 1. tt^Ma : Vii^&»a is common to both. 

J/^iOjutai, {I seek, inquire,) is a form of /xi, which retains the n in 

the pass., § 106. 05«. 3. 
J»xgtv, (^0 throwy) gJixov, is a defective aor. 

it^p^Vf see p. 177* | ^^f, see 3frr«4. | AME, see )f/cMr. 

JbaTfic* or iiaraci, (it appears,) aor. ioxtraaro, conj. ioacaffsrai, (-Tjrai,) 

Homer. 
ioxioj, (^I seem, think,) from AOKn,fut, io^cu, &c. The /?ei/. 

from the pass. Sg'Soy/xai, (/ have seemed.) The regular for 

mation hKriTco, &c. is Poetical, 
See the Epic ithxufiif^s in yt;^6fAtUf 
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Itptritt, (Jo gwe a koiUw totmd, make a noue in falUng,\perf. M^mtm, ($ 97* Ob*, i.) 
aor, ii0vini^et and iyhuxtirct from a form rAOTD, whidi bears the same relation 
to IwirUty as mtmt^ to ryseru, 
AO, see lihiffiu, § 107* 

^^itftuf, yti^ofMt, see rfi^**' I APA, see ^/^^Mrxw. 

S(/v«ptflM, (/ can, am able, have power,) pres. and imperf, like 
"iaroLt^ah 2 |)ers. |}re«. Si/vajai, Poetically St/vip. See about the 
c(mj. and opf. § 107. 06s. III. 5, and § 83. Ohs. 5. about the 
augment. FuL ivvntTOfAai, aor. -wSt/vij&oQv, (also eivviff^nv,) 
perf. ieiuim/JLott, 

Verbal adjective, St/vaTor, possible. 
In Homer this verb is a depon, med. ^inn^avc for Xhtnn^» 
ivM, this verb originally combined the immediative signif. to go in, 
enter, with the camative one, to wrap up in, inclose, (§ 113. 
2.) 

The pres, act. iuv has only the latter, (to wrap in, «mA,) and retains It in 
the/ti/. and aor. 1. act. Waf, tiutrec, pass. iU^nf, (§ 95. Oba. 4.) The MED. 
iwfuu, (I wrap mytelfup in,") ^vfftfAm, iiu^dfifiv, took the intrant, (immediative) 
signif. {to go in, dive, &c.) which again assumes a transitive signif., to enter 
(a garment,^ put on (a coat, i, e. to dress.) These signif. of the immediative 
sense are retained in the act., in the per/. Vt^Hxa, and the aor, 2. (see § llO] 
6.) f^vv, }vmt, ^hs, imper. ^v^t, ivrt, covj. ^vu, (U. (, 186. Plato Crat. 413.) 
opt. Ivvv ®. To this must be added a new act. form in the pres, tense ^i/w, 
which along with the aor. t^w is preferred in certain connections and in the 
compounds, to the form ivdfMu, ilvg-afAm. 

This is the basis of the general practice ; the modifications arising from 
the different shades of meaning, especially in the compounds, must be left to 
dictionaries and individual study. The aor. med. llureifitw has with Epics a- 
coUateral form, ilu^iro, ilvau, imper, luvto, see ( 96. Obs. 9. Hither belongs 
also the part, ^vffofttvdi with the signif. of the pres. in Od. a. 24. Hesiod, £. 
382. Herod, makes' of ^vw Wiovtri, (§ 1 12. Obs, 5.) 

E. 

\m^^, a Homeric form, either from &9mn, (to bind,) compare Uysif, iaXm, or from 
titfuct, (see below,) for tV^dif, commonly tirmrt. See Buttm. Lexi/ogus, II. 87. 

iystpeo, (/ awaken, or rouse from sleep,) is regular in the act. perf. 
synyBqKoc, lyrfy^y^ou. 

The med, has the signif. of awaking from sleep, being wakeful, watching, 
and its aor. is ny^iftm, (} 110.4®.) The perf. 2. ly^nyo^et, (of which the 
anomalous redupl. was probably caused by ny^ofinv,) has also the immediate 
signif. like other perf. 2. (see § 113. Obs. 3.) but acquires a new pres. signif., 
i. e. becomes a' new pres. tense ; properly, / have been awakened, i. e. am 
awake, watch; the plusq, with the force of an imperf, ly^r^yi^tn, Pre«. tenses 

" Compare § 107* Obs. III. 6. Hence XxhufAtit for U^vn/ttv, (like SiT^tv for Si/n^ty.] 
See Buttm. LexUogus, I. 17. 10. 
" See about the infn, ty^tw^ai^ (instead of ly^i^^Ki,) Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. 
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dtrired Irem hy^iyt^tt in ih% tame Mnse art, l^^iiyv^ ia HoaMri iy$§^$ft$0 
in ^le lattr prose ; and y^nyt^it in the New Te§iammi* From i>f«)'«^«ri 
arises the Homeric form ly^iiyo^^Sy (§ 110. O&t. 6.) and ffom tbii again with 
new anomalies the 3 pers. pi, iy^nyc^Bewt, 
tht, see iff^Wf I 1^0?^!, see <(^«^<u, 

i^o/x<x«, ac«^6^oiifc«/, (J sit down^) fut xa&fSoS/jtaij, (§ 95, 06«, ^6,) 
imperf.i gJcoSe^o/xyiv, used as aor. 

See, for instance, Plato Meno, 26. p. 89. Xen. ^nah, 5, 8, 14. This ren- 
ders the pres, xtt^i^a/Mtt suspicious even in later writers. Compare helow, 
1!^Mf and above, § 108. II. u<r» and ^^«i, which forms properly all belong to 
one root. See in Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr,j in the Li»i of Ferbsy V^m^ Later' 
f writers also used the ;»a#», form U«^(rS«» instead of \iw^iX,ofAm» 

l^i\u and ^sXew, {Iwill^ wish,) fut e&fiX^(Wi;, &«Xij<w, &c. (§ 112. 

8.) perf •jS&s'X*))!*. 
Jf&ft;, (/ am wonty) perf. gSft;&a, (§ 97. 06*. 2.) Ion, ?&;&«, is alone 

used instead of this pres. tense. 

There is nothing left of the pret. but the Homeric part. %^9, accustomed, 

V^, (I see,) an old verb, of which there remains nothing in this tense but iTJw, 
i^uvj IhfBetit &c. as aor. of the verb o^um, (which see.) But in the Epics there 
is also ti}u in the same sense, (which as pres. of the indie, occurs only in later 
Poets,) the pas9» form tt^cfMu, il^dfitriv^ (tei0-«^)iy, tu^eifitvof,) for to be seen^ and to 
seemf Lat. videri. See about the signif. of this verb, § 113. Obs, 10. and about 
the special forms used in the sense of knowing ^ (Jiha, ^ui, tUffoficu, &c.) J 109. III. 

tiKWy per/, fioixcc, (/ resemble, appear,) used as a pres. part eoixcuf, 
Attic sUof^, especially in the neuter glxoy, see the last Note 
to § 108. {Ion. oTxoc, oiXfiJs-, o'lKosy) plusq. Ia5xetv. (^ 84, Obs, 9.) 
fut. b\%u. (The verb / give way^ is altogether regular.) Like 
elxfiJf, efxa and glxevoti occur now and then in Attic Poets for 
the sake of the metre. 

The pres, tlxu occurs nowhere, and the imperf, Cim, (for i«*w,) merely II. 0. 
620. The Epic forms %'i»rov, iUrn*, and «i**Ta, tlxro, have been more properly 
ranked (in the Note just mentioned, fgid § 110. 9.) along with the Attic 
%9iyfitf, (Soph. Eurip.) among the syncopated forins oi the perf, and plvsq. 
See the same Note about the remarkable form ifim0t instead of Uitut^t^ which 
occurs in the Attio prose-writers. 

Bi\(ti, (/ crowd J press together,) more commonly s\\iu or elXe'ft;, 
jitt. fljffo;, &c. aor. 1. inftn, fX(f«t, seXerat, part. aXtrar, per/I 
pas«. 'isKfJt^i^ aor. pass. eaXm^ infin. aXtivoti or dXriyLBifQ^t, part. 
oK^is, (which forms are also fluctuating in our editions be- 
tween the spiriius a^sper, and the spiriius lenis,) 

Compare WriXnt, ^rmXnfeu, from irrix^M t from the same root EAAO, in the 
sense of pushing, pressing, comes also IXetvvM, (see below,) in the particular 
signif. of which to beat, strike, the aor. tx^at, {ex.gr, Od, t. 132,) occurs in 
Homer. Hither belongs also, according to § 112. 9. the plusq, \iXnT», woe 
firowdedf pressed, Apoll. 3, 47I . See Buttm. Leseiiogus, |I. 8^. and 78. 7* 
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H/ut^mt^ see MEIPOMAI. | ufAi and tT^/, see § 108. IT. h, 

clinry, {to mjff) an aor. 2. indie. iSray, (^Jpic ?giirov,) imper. ilwi, 
(comp. 7epoiiV€, see Obs. I. 4. 1. to § 103.) more usual than 
the rather Ionic aor. 1. uta, (§ 96. Obs. 1.) imper, lirov, 
(erroneously elwiv, see JParc. /. od Pint Menon.) The Attics, 
however, use bi'^»s as well as sm^, and preferably elWre, 

With this aor, are intimately connected thefut. i^Z, (hn, i^w,) from $7^ 
which Poets use as thepr^t. tense — and of PEft the per/. i7(n»a, (§ 83. Oba. 3.) 
perf, pass. tt^nifAtu, aor. pass, if^^Bfif and Iffi^nvf (un-Atiic «i^S»j», tl^i^v^) 
^nBHnM, fut. 3. as usual, fui. pass. u^n^tiAtu ^, Verbal acyeeiive^ ftirits, f tiros, 

ififAi is used as the pres. tense of this verb, (as we remarked above, § 108. 
I. 2') on some occasions etya^titiv^ which properly signifies to speak in public^ 
for instance, xecxSf Ayo^tvuv nvetf ttaKug ititov : — ityo^tvut is always used in 
moat of the compounds, ex. gr. it^ay^ivM, I forbid, k^^n^ 1 forbade ; in 
some >Xyoi, for instance, uvriXiytf avrtT^et, 

The Poetical imper. ta-^trt comes from a collateral form with an inter- 
calated 0*. Compare katrtM^, u^xuf /Airyu, 

The Poetical l>»«r« or lv»/<r« is also very anomalous ; it is identical with 
u^uvj of which (Jiinff9r9i) ivta-ircv is to be considered as the aor,^ since we meet 
with no pres. indie. IvW**, and the infn, is circumflexed, (b/ff-^rm, Od, y, 
93.) fut. ift<rTnf»> or iv/i/.* V. 

zlfycay (/ exclvdcy shut ouU) fut. sYp^w, &c. 

tlpyvvfju, with the spiritus asper, I confine, shut up^fut, s7p^w, &c. 
The ancient and Epic language has for both signif. I^yv, whence 3 pi. perf, 
ii^^nreu, and without the augment, i^^otrut, they are shut up. 

^Ipwj see el'zrgiV and Xp^tj^q^i. But in the sense of connecting in 
order it is a particular verb aor. 1. stpa,, (Herod. 3, 87. s^slpaf, 
exserens,) perf, hpf^ah part. Ig^ptevor^ (Horn.) epixivof, (Herod, 
4, 190.) 

^ To assume the theme Enn, as is usually done, is needlessly adopting the ano- 
maly, which the augment n continues through all the tnoods, A theme £ino agrees 
perfectly well with a radical form En — (whence ?«•«;.) 

"* Grammarians increase the number of the themes of this verb, without any rea- 
son, by admitting l^tM, which absolutely is either the regular fut. of il^v^ or the 
pres. tense in the sense of asking, (see below.) It is assumed as a theme here on 
account of tt^n'ca, and merely for this i^w is ranked among the verbs, whioh take 
the temporal augment u. But as PE12 unquestionably is one Df the themes of this 
verb on account of iff^^nh pfiet, the analogy of uX.fi(pet, ufAo^rat, (} 83. Obs. 3.) is a 
most natural inducement to connect tl^nxa with the same theme. 

• //. X. 839. and elsewhere lv/W« is conj. aor. 

*^ Just as h}ei(rKM and iXv^xM omit the r in the fut., so does iyWiv. ThU fut. is, 
therefore, no argument to class inVtm here, (though finim its form it certainly 
might belong hither,) and as the pres. Wtirruv, and its kindred forms ntiirttvtv and 
WtffffM, when they stand alone in Homer, never signify to say, but to sco/d, they 
must be removed from the radical form u^tTv, and be stated separately below, (see 
lwVr«,) though there is also a pres. UiirrM from ly/«rr« used at least in Pind. Pgth. 4, 
358. where we have hirrm for hiieuf. See a more detailed account of both verbs 
iA Buttm. lexUogui, h 63. p. 279. 
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t7atBdy see t^ti* 

sXavvof, (I drive,) Jut, IXaexo;, (a,) &c. perf. eX^Xaxec, pass. perf. 

iXri\(Hiuju, aor. 'nKi^nv. Verbal adjective IXarbf, (with later 

writers iXrtXaaiMai, 'filKao^m, i\a<Tr6s.) 

The theme ikew seldom occurs in the pres, tense, but lx«, ik^, ix^ &c. 

in/in. tk^v, is in prose the Attic /w/. (§ 95. Obs. 12.) See also ifx», ixo'tci, and 

about iXvXetiara, see p. 17c. the Note, and about iktiXeifitfcff (proparox, ex, gr, 

Arat.176.) § Hi. 06«. 2. 
EAEXe — , EAe^, see t^x^fieu, 

bXkoj, I drag, augment ei, § 84. 2. fut. bX^oj and IXkuoco, aor, elx^a 

and BiXxvaa^ pass, merely BiKKv^fMai, elTocvadm, from EAKTft. 

—MED. 
?X^ft;, {I give hopes f I cause to hope,) eXgrojutat, {I expect, I hope,) 

perf, eoX^flfi the same with cX^o/xai, plusq, as imperf. IcwXvciy, 

(^ 84. 06«. 6. and 9.) 

>EA — , see ilxi, 'EA — ^, see «/^i«. 

ENEFK — , ENElKj &c. see ^i(*r. | bifr*r, see il^uu 

Unvo^ecf an old per/, which presupposes a theme ENEeo, ENen : Iv-tfvpo^t, xmnnr 
mSi, (iff tittf iiet on tomethingy) Horn. See § 97* Obt* 2. and compare above 

h^ilfj Mov^ see ifx^fiM, 

2y/Vr*r, (I icoid^y) has two forms for the aor. in Homer, either Wmttrcv^ more cor- 
rectly Wiw^cvt (see Buttm. Lexilogutf I. 63. p. 282. and compare above } 85. 
06«. 2.) or according to § 85. Obt. 3. with the redupL at the end (3 pert,) 

hiftrvj Ini^tj see tiiruv. \ tvfv/itf see § 108. 3. 

ItfAnrtfy see tlxtf, I iiruvfuvj i^ew^if»»fMiif &c. see ATP. 

'En — f see iiV»rj». 

imarafxai, (/ Arnoti;, understand,) 2 j9er«. i<Bl(jrx(jah Poetically 
Emargc or cw/jry), (see the A'ofe to Soph. Philoct. 798.) 
imperf. 'fmioraixinyf (so far it goes after hro^i^ai, conj. and 
opf. see § 107. 06«. Ill 5.) fut. I^Kxr^exopiai, aor. -jo^iffr^j^v. 
Verbal adj, iiti(JTnros, 

tzju, (I am busy, or occupied, about something, see Schneider's 
Gr.Dict.) 

This old ver&, of which some compounds, (especially }iiitu,') have been re* 
tained in prose, has the augment u, {Iturov,) and an aor, tfTcf, c^ilf, txitt^ 
(ifri0'fr«v, \ieiff9rihf fiirM^m, but all this rather Poetical.) To avoid mistakes, 
compare frfriTt and Wixu in nViTy. 

%vr»fMti, {I follow, attend,) uTififif, t^^fim, this middle voice, which is much 
used, has an aor, corresponding to that of the act, ?«•«, excepting that it has 
the spiritut asper in the indie: ig^ifinvi fTt^Bm, rx»v, (jnrU, fXi7o, Hom.) 
which latter forms occur chiefly in the compounds, itrUvw, &c. 

" See, about the difference of the forms hiirti and the fut, hi^tt, the preceding 
Note, 
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The old Poets have the I also' in the other moocU of the aorA^ifieuy Uiri- 
#^«i, imfAiv»s *3. But the prei. Wit«m, Od. 3. 826. is a false reading for 
t^X^reu : see especially io^m above. 

Ipiu, (/ love;) Poetically e^aptott, (after hrafxaci,) takes its tenses 
only from the pews, form, aorA^io^nv, (Poetically ^/)a<Ta/uiajv.) 
The pres. tense spufjiai, spaiff^act, epeufxsyo^, is a real pass. 

Another regular l^ew is used merely in compounds, i^i^Z^at, to pour out, 
xetrtfi^ttt, &C. 

EPrn and i^^, see fi^v : — t^ynt, see also in tt^y^. 

epsiKcj, to tear to pieces in the transitive sense, but in the aor. 2. 
HqiKOv it is intrans. (§ 113. 2.) 

IpziitUy (J throw down, overthrow,) has this causative (§ 113. 2.) 
signif. in \hefut. aor, 1. &c. ; g^e^igrro, plusq. pass. Epic, 
instead of sprtpiTtro, § 85. Qbs. 1. but the aor. 2. and per/. 2. 
iipiTfov, epriqiTTa, have the immediative signif. to fall down-^ 
Epic med. dyiopeiyi/oifjLfnv, he carried off on highy carried away, 

i^itt, see ciViTy and i^ie-Beu. 

s^il^cj, (/ strive, contend,) is regular, per/, pa^s. sprtpifffjiaci with a 

strengthened signif, of the j^res. 

There is another form f^iWy*r, and (according to § 112. 13.) l^i^^af^euj 
Jl, ^. 792. where the t is long for the sake of the metre. 

eqea^ai, (Jto ask,) 'nqofJLTiv, epeufxaci, imper. s^oD, an aor, fat, spiiaofxai. 
The lonians in their prose have also a pret, tense, il^ofAott, but use the 
imperf. il^ifAn*, with il^i^^eu, thus accented, and this is likewise aor. in the 
other moodi^fut. ii^nfo/Aeu. The Epics have also t^ir^m as prei. tense with 
the signif. of tl^ofjMiy and farther the form t^iv in both the act. and med.^ 
which must carefully be distinguished from the/u/. l^iai, (see i/Vtry:) conj. 
l^uofittVf Epic for l^iufitv. Whatever is wanting, is supplied in prose by 

Iff«, {I go away,) Iffnftty Hpfneei, § 112. 2. 

The Homeric Kiritf^t is derived from this verb in its causative sense, to 
sweep away. See Buttm. 

IfvBoiw, {I redden, make red,) fut, l^t/S«V», &c. (§ 112. 13) Homer has also the 

radical form i^i^^iv, i^vS^v, Sec. 
i^v»A>, (I restrain, keep off.) aor. h^vxattov, infin. ipu»axUtv, see § 85. Obs. 3. 

i^vM, or tJfvv^ v,{l draw, drag, pull^) is regular through the whole conjugation, /u/. 
again l^vu, med. Ifvo/tcu, //. X. 454. See § 95. Obs. 17. Hesiod, (E. 816.) has 
also the in/in, tl^u/Atvat of a form in /is (short) The MED. l^vofceu takes in 

•• On comparing the forms ?*•«•«», ••a'lr^ai, and U^ov, 9XM^y (from i;^«,) with la-Xi, 
7frXfr0, ifrr0jK*)y, Trio-^at^ &c. (see § 110. 4.) it becomes obvious that the former have 
been produced by the same syncope. The tpiriius asper in txM and EXfi, (t^a/,) 
was dianged into an «*, which immediately took its station before the following 
consonant, thus — t-fx'Vj U^irof, The aspirated i in IfTo/mf is an anomaly. 
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Epics the signlf. to savcy preserve; in this sense some editors write tlie o with 
one r, (f/^^rartf,) when the syllable onght to be long, just as if the v had been 
originally bng ; and in the sense to draw, they spell it with a double r, (l^^fecr^,) 
as if the v had been originally short. But as the u is also found short in the first 
sense, (ex. gr. II , 1. 186. ;^. 361.) and as the signif. frequently run one into the 
other, it is more correct to denote the lengthening of the u by two t, without any 
distinction. The collateral form fvte^at, which simply means to »ave, iiberaie, has, 
on the contrary, a long » in the Attics, Ifffi^tmr; but with the Epics this, too, is 
short, fu&ei/tfiv, II. 0. 29. and should therefore also be lengthened i^v^^etr; 
pwffuroy which, however, is generally neglected. Lastly, there is a syncopated 
collateral form^ (§ 110. 5.) t^tftr^as, tSpo^^eu, and fv^Bm, commonly with long v 
tpvrot (yet once t^vro in Hesiod, 6. 304.) tl^vro, il^ietrm^ fvarof &c. almost ezcla* 
sively in the sense of toning, watching over, (except Od. x* 90. iJJjc/rd, dragged, 
putted,) which must not be mistaken for the perf, and plutq, of the radical 
form tl^v/Aat, I have Ifeen dragged. — See Buttm. Lexilogut, I. 18. with the Addi' 
tiofu in vol. ii. 

lipX^fJ^^f (/ gOy) from EAET©n, fut sXevdOfxah cior. rtXv^ov, 
commonly ^xSov, (§ 110. 4.) IxSeTv, imper, Ix&e, (see Obs. I. 
4. 1. to § 103.) &c, perf, e\'n\v^a. Verbal adj. sXeuariov, 
The per/, with the Epics is tiXnXco^a — 1 pers, pi, 'with the eyuoopA 

The Doric is Mo¥, U^tTv, see § 16. Obs. 1. 

It has already been stated above, ( 108. V. that Instead of the other moods 
of the pres. ft* om i^x^t^'^h '^hich more aeldom occur, especially in compounds, 
we meet much tnore frequently with those of tT^i, and that instead of n^x^fin* 
we more generally find the imperf. »$i/v or ^«, and the pres, u/ai instead of 
the fut. iXtvo-o/Aau 

^ Jff&ooptsvof, (^clothed.) Ion, ria^^ixivosy AH. ft defective pari, perf. 

\^t • di ^ ! ^^i»*> {I cat,) from thu, (Jlom.) fut^iMu, (§ 96. Ohs. 18.) per/. IWJ»««, perf.pau. 

^^ / ' J- Wii9fAeu, aor. pats. fiVt^Bttv — aor, act. t^ayov, (from ^AVCl.)'^ferhat adj, Hurris* 

X r *^ ; ' Part of the forms of fht come from the old formation, fut. Wi^, &c. (} 1 12. 

" .. . ':0\ Obs. 3.) where the i in the perf. act, was changed into c, (compare § 97» 

^*^ ' ] Obs, 1. 2.) which in Homer remains also inthejtfaM. \%n^fAai, Wthoreti. Homer 

\ J s M ^ ^ ^** ^^ ^^^ P^^f* ^»'^«> ^^^ *^« injin,pres. thfiifctt, (§ 1 10. 6.) for Xiuv, s^i^i»«i. 

^ frfriri, IrfTtfy, X^^ifinf, see il^M and X^v. 

iStcii, see itfhoivM, 

tSUtf xm^ivUtf (/ sleep,) fut, %vhnf»t, »et^tuln^af, augm, it»B*iu^e¥, »«Sit^«v, and t»^i^o^9, 
tv^i^»M, (I find,) from *ETPn, aor. tZ^ot, imperf. tu^,fut. lygW, &c. (§ 112. 10.) aor, 
pass. tu^iBtiv, (§ 96. Obs, 4.) Ferbaladj. iuf%res. — Augm. § 84. Obs, 2. — MED. 
Un-Attic writers form the aor, med. like the aor, l.iv^afinv, instead of 
tv^gfim, (5 96. Note to Obs, 1.) 

tX^eu, (/ hate,) only in the pres, tense, and Poetical, whence a 
MED. (ex^avoptai,) a^zyPivotxxi, {I incur hatred,) fat^itz- 
X^iocofjiaiy &c. aor. rix^o/xYiv^ awoo5^&d/w,7)v *^ perf, dirviy^'nixaiy 
I am hated. See § 112. 13. 

^ The infin., notwithstanding its aoristical signif., is always found acctoted^ 
mTix^i^BtUf but there is noprn, tense t^^^uu in the ancient writers. See Buttm. 
Complete Or, Gr. 
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?%«, (/ heme,) imperf. sr^ov, fat ti,oj, (with the spiriiuB asper^ 
see § 18. Obs. 4.) — aor» (as if it were from SXfl,) %(fxov, 
^X^"'^ co^J« ^X^y ^XV^9 ^^' (compounds vapdffX'^f vtjtpiffy/ri^,) 
opt axoim, (see the Note to Obs. II. 3. to § 103.) imper. 
ffj^er, (§ 110. 6.) but in the compounds also ^a§a<Txe^ wed. 
effj^ojUtiov, imper. o%ov, {<RoLpoi(j%ov^ — ^whence a new fat (sx'n^m^ 
perf %axnxxy &c. — aor. pass, laxi'^fiv. — Verbal adj. Ixrif 
and oy^zros. 

The aor, wx^i has produced a collateral form of the prf*. )V;^«, which is 
preferred in some particular signif. (jto holdj occupy^ &c.) to which of course 
thefut ^x^^" more properly belongs^^ There is an old per/, of i;^«, <%«»«, 

(If. jS. 218. ^UV0XCJMTI^.) 

We must also notice the following anomalous compounds of f;^Ar t 

an^tt. This verb, when it merely signifies to endure^ hear, in the mitUUt 
roioe iti^t^^t hat the doUbfe au^m, in the imperf, and not* iimx^ftm, in^x^f*^ 
{i 86. Obt. 6.) 

mfAirix^, {IwrUp found, envirwt,) imperf, kfk.'tuxn, fui. k^^^iS^, aor. H/a' 
ftttrx^Pi J^i^x^v^, MED. Afineixf^ <« kft/trw^nlvfutt^ (/ cMhe m^idf in, 
^ wear,) ippi^^ftrnt, aar, iiftKettx^ftm, 

^^X^ifmt,, (J promise,) Ion. M^x^f*^* (Horn* Herod.) yW. ifn^x^tfuu, 
aor^ imerxif^nh imper. vwi^rx^i V^f' Mwx^f**** 
f-i^,( Iboilf cook,) fUiA^p^<r»f, &c. (Herod. 1, 48. has the imperf. ts^ti*) Verbal adj 
i\l^firUs) l-^urog, or i^^^^ 

'jso and 'EQ) see } ^* 

z. 

j^acw, (/ Kue,) has (according to § 105. 06^. 5.) ^aJ, ^f r, ^ip, &c. 
ifnperf. %i^tuv, If^iar, &c. tnjffn. ^^»» — imper. ^S. 

We also meet, (as if from a form in fiij) the 1 pers, imperf, tt^nvy tmd imper, 
Jfl^/, to which, however, the preceding forms were preferred. This verb is 
used by fche dassic Attic Writers as a defective verb along with the more 
perfect verb fitoM. The lenses l^n^u or l^ri^ofA^t, t^^n^et, Xl^nxot, occur but little or 
not at all in the old Writers. The lonians lengthened T^u into ^<va> : this 
produced with them a new formation, J««, l^mis, {^iti, t^uoi. (} 105. Obs, 
10, Note.) 

^* See about the origin of tirxo', ^x^^^j ^^^^ ^X""* *^® -^^'^ **> •'»'*'• ^^® ' ^^ *^® 
/>re«. tense l^x*' supplies the place of a redupl. as that in fiifivu, irtTr^, exactly like 
the I in Ig'tnfUf only that in l^x*' *^® spiritus mper was converted into a ienis on 
account of the x^ (which was done raucn more frequently in the old language.) 

"■ This is erroneously derived from OXOn, and so is »1x*"^*i (*^ *>^X*f^h) ^^m 
Oixon. Its true derivatiou becomes obvious from the comparison with the subtt. 
ixMx»' The simplest perf. of ix"^ ^* ^A^*** ^^^ with the augm. Zx» J thus that of 
Oixn is Zx** .Both were in the usual way with the Attic redupl, Sxtx'h *^*^X'h 
(for the I of ^Ix^f*'^* naturally occurs but once, as in itihxrof) yet as of two aspirata 
the second also maybe changed, (§ 18. Obs. 1.) Sx»>fiet, olx^f^^y were both used, tind 
this form was retained for the sake of distinctness. 

*• This form is not UfAtr-t^x^^i ii/AT-idrxi4v, but ifft^i'^x^h »f*^*'^x*^** ^t should 
properly be ufA^-i^x^f (like a/Ar-ux^*}) but in the aur, the augm, went over from the 
verb to the prep, tl/iri^x^*' 
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}^Bvyyufjt,i, {Ijoih,)fut ^6t/|a/, &c. (§ 112. 14.) aor. 2. pass. g^t5y*jir. 
l^euyyvfAi,{Igird,)fut.}^<i(Taty Sec. per/, pass. s!^a/aiM;it, (§112. 14.) 
MED. 

H. 

Hftmif see § 108. II. | *ifih ^*, see ^/ii, § 109. 1. 

n/Mff {Itink,) The Homeric vT^ivnfAvxt^ {R, x» 491.) is most correctly derived 

• from this verb. It may be assumed that, whenever a verb began with a long 

vowel, this vowel was shortened by the redupi* : thus lfAv/*vxa. The metre 

required a doubling of the first ^, instead of which the Poets used ^y, as is 

done in other words ; ex, gr» u*i>MfAf9i from vrctXafifif ww/ivcg for wwfA^s* 

©. 

BAN — , see Swir«*». 

i^Mfuu, (/ admire^ behoid,) this is the oldest principal theme, of which isolated forms 
have maintained themselves in Homer and the Doric writers, (3««-Sf, ^^m^Bm, 
Dor. d-«r««-S«M,) which have given rise to a double change: 1.) ^M»fim, Dor» 
^uf/uu, Jon, 2.) the usual ^teUfieu, (Jut. ^tai^»/Mu^ Jon. ^tn^tfutt,) Herod, 
has the form lSimr«, (see § 105. Note to Obi. 16.) though commonly with the 
various reading ISxcrr*. With respect to the signif. of this ver6. Homer uses 
it only in the sense of admiring^ and never has ^ukv^ati later writers use all 
its forms in the sense of beholding ^ contemplating. This verb must not be con- 
founded with 6An, (to nurae^ tuck,) which see below. 

^i'xcra;, (I bury,) aor, 2. pa^s. Broi(pnvj (§ 17. 6.) perf. pass, ri^^yi,^ 

eA^^ — per/, as pret. riin^ra, (/ am attonished,) where the second aipirata is changed, 

whilst in the aor. tra^»f the first is changed, (see § 18. 1. and 4.) 
SAO, an Epic defective verb^ of which there occurs the aor. 1. act. Bfie'tUj (to nurse, 
tuck,) and the med. ^Meu, (see § 105. Ob$, 5. and 16.) 3itV««-3«4, to tuck, milk. 
See ^ua/Mu. 
BttiofMu, see ^MfMtu I SiX*>, see i^tXtt, 

UpofjLdh (/ warm myself,) is a defective verb, of which nothing 
occurs in prose but the pres. and imper, ; but Homer has 
also the yii^ ^ipaofjuai, and the conj. aor. pass. (e&g§>Jv,) ^eqieo. 
&6V<Tflc<T&a<, (to obtain by prayers,) ^iaaavro, &c, a defective aor. 

Verbal adj. bsffros, {TroXvieffros, &c.) 
^icj, (/ run,) fat. &6t/<To/xat or &€V(ToD/w,at, (§ 95. Obs, 17.) — no 

other tense occurs ; see r^iyja. 
Bfiiofieu, see Beiofiai : ^n^^eu, see BAn. I enn— , see eA#. 

^lyyivatf (/ touchy) formed of S'/yo; ^^ fut. &/|optat, aor, ^hiyov, 
hyfiOKCJ, (/ die^ from ©ANfi, aor, 'i^ayoy, dmi^xvov, fat. SavoD/utai, 

^ The forms ^iyw, Biyuv, which occur, ought probably to be accented like the 
aor. 
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a*o&acyo5/x«i, iperf. ri'^m'Mt, (as if it were from ©NAft, see 
§110. 11.) whence the following shortened forms, (according 
to § 110. 10.) in common use, Tg&va/Utev, arz, reSvacriv, Ire- 
&vaf(rav, rgSvava/, (re^vavai, see iftid. the iVb^e to Obs, 6.) 
Te&v<jft9jv, re9va9'«, par^. Ts&viQKcii', (/on. Te&wows",) COmmonljT 
tnasc. and neut. r^^^^ws^ (Hom. rs&veicJs-,) gen^ uros, fern. 
re^vswffciy (see ibid. Obs. 6, c.) 

There is an Attic collateral form of the/i^. derived from rUvn»itt rM^a/, 
or Tt^yn^ofneu, Ferbal adj. Bvtiros, tnorta/. 
Bo^tTv, see ^^u^ku, \ B-^uo'^m, tiee ra^a^a'At, 

dPE*— , see r^i^«. I ePEX — , see r^i^i^. 

dpu'ffreu, {I break in pieces,) aor. 2. pass. erqv(p7iv, (§ 18. 1.) 
hpudxUf (/ /eop, «i£/),) made of ©OPX2, aor. li^opov, fat. do^oviAoci, 

Ion. ^opiofj^ciiy see § 110, 11, 
eY#— , see rw^«. f I^Jfl/, see § 18.0i«. 2. and § 95. 0&«. 4. 

I. 

t^Mjsee^ 105. Obs. B. 

t^vitf (Itet^piace,) has in Hom6r and in the later x»i¥d) th6 aof. l.pais.Il^vvBfiVf as if 
it were from *IAPTNn**. 

^6f, xat^/^ft;, (/ seatf sit down, Med. I sit myself down,) fut. 
x(3&icj, (for KOihityuy according to § 95, 9.) MED, xa&4|>5<yoptfiri, 
aor, Ixa&Kxa, compare €^o/ut«i. 

IxveopwKi, (/ come^ more commonly a(piKyiofxaiy fut. *|oiUKx/, aor. 
iKiiiMVtperf^lyixony a(p^y)j.oLiy infin. a(^ty^a.i. 

The Epics use in the pret. and imperf. the radical form yxA^ with the aor. 
T^y, (§ 96. 9.) This pres. Txat has a long s, hence in the Epic all the forms 
belonging to the act., which are merely the pres. and imperf.^ always occnf 
^ long only. The tior. 2. Uoftnv properly has a short t, which is long in the 
indie, simply through the augment; hence in the Epics, who may neglect 
the auffmenff it is sometimes short, and sometimes long, but in the collateral 
rnoods^ Qxia-^ect, IxotfAnv, &c.) it is constantly short. The derivative form 
Ix&vii has a 6hort i in the pret. tense. See about eL^Uttrea the Obs, IV. 3. to 

iXatfKoptrai, (/ conciliate^ propitiate^ fut. lX(xffofj.xi, (a,) from the 
more uncommon IXacfxau, for which Homer also has iKioixoLi. 
The act. had the intrans. signif. to be propitious, whence 
Poets have the imper. Tx^Si and TXa&t, conj. and opt. perf 
(as a pres. tense,) IXojxa;, Ix^ixoi/uti. 

^irrecfjuu, see frirtf^^s/, ) f^nfit, see § 109. III. 

** Compare § 112. 12. and »ur¥VfBti\indeT vvw, and the Epic soperl. ^^vr»'raivot^ 
;Slr;, §115. Obs.O. 
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TWi^f tee } 107. Olit. tI.---lrW«^af> Me in S. 

2r;^«f,iee tx^, ] 10, see tSfu, § 1()8. V. 

K. 

KAA-^i 1.) »ixttffim^ xUeti/utt, Me xaiwfAoti^ 2.) xiMethTv, fui* n^uv^ &c. see •n^*' and 

jiM(Si^tf^«ii xeJtutai, xihfMti, tca^tXf, see tZdfiM, iSiof, ^/ieu,1ZM. 

futUufiaiy {lam of distinction, excel,) to this verb belongs the J9fr/*. »i»wfim, Dor* 
nXxuifAm^, which has the same signif. 

xa/a;, (i 5Mrw, *e^ jfJre tOj) is transitive, Attic xacuy (a and without 
contr.)^f. Kxvtyojj &c. (§ 95. Obs. 9.) pass. aor. 1. Ix«i5&oqv, 
and oor. 2. 6xaa)v, (a.) Verbal adj. yioLvaribs, xav^Tof, x^t/ror. 
The Epics have an oor. 1. without the v, Uvia, (§ 96. Ohs. 1.;) whence 
arises, through shortening the n into i, the part, »imt in Attic Poets, (JBich. 
4^am. 858. Eurip. Rhes, 97.) With the Epics this • is again diauged into 
u, (compare ^rim, ^tlm, &c. } IO7. Obs, 4.) iniper, xuw, med. Mucvrt, and the, 
conj, xMfitv, (for x^»tf*tv, see Obs, V. 15. to § 103.) which is in the /7. ti, 333. 
instead of the/ti/. (see § 139. 06«. 8.) The pres, tense xivat^ »f/«, and ui^. 
jMsraxiif^iv, (//. ff. 408.) are doubtful. 

xaXicjy (^I call,) fut. xaXcdoi, Attic k^XSj, IxaXsexa, xsxXuxdi, IxXijS'jjvy* 

&c. (§ 110. 11.) perf,pa8s, xU^mi^ou, (/ am called, namedf) . 

opt. xExX^l/xajv, x6xX7)o, &c. § 98. 06s. 9. — MED. 
KafJLV(»f, (I grow weary ,) from KAMft, (§ 112. 12.) oor. ?xa/Aoy^ 

yii^. K(ZfMvfJi%h p^/» xUix'TiKct, (as if it were of KMAfi, § 110. 

11. Epic part x^Kyunufs, gen. iros and &ros. 
xuo4S^ti^ Me iytufitu I xt7/t»i, See § 109. IT* 

xi\ofji,ah {I exhorty command,) fat. xcX^Sjo/uuxi^ &c. aor* IxsxX^oqv^ 

(§ 110. 4. 6.) As for IxXeo^ see xXea;. 
xgyricj, (I prick^ sting ^ is regular, but Homer has Jl. 4^. 337. the 

infin, aor. 1. xpvaai from the radical form KENTfl, (whence 

xovTor, a long pole.) 
xipivyvfju, (/ mixy) or xipyiof, «pw, old; x^iwj (§ 112. 14. 15.) 

/kt %ipia<a, OiOr. ixkpasa : there is a syncope, or rather a 

metathesis^, with a longa in \heperf, xgx§«xa, pass.xkxpaiJMi, 

ixpoidviv, Ion, xixpyifjLQiU But xtxipaff/xai^ lxE§de<rd>}V, were also • 

used. 

Homer has the aor, 1. act, xfi^iu, Od, n, 164. Observe also the accent on 

the Homeric coi^\ Kt^i^m, {11. %, 260.*^} 

^* The sJgnif, of these forms, and the analogy of fxlm, fA^fart, ifpu^xTtu, shew that 
they belong together. 

^ The t not being omitted, but rather coalesced with the a, whence it became n, 
bi|t « with the Attics, (as usual after the^.) Compare § 110. 11. 

•* This points to a form xt^ufieu, after the analogy of § IO7. Obt, III. 5. Com"* 
pare x^tfiafwf^if x^lfutfuu, coty, x^ifAvfitu, 
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xtpiahoj, (I gam^ eam^) is regular in the Attics, (aor. xepiavau,) 
with the lonians and several later Writers ksp^tktoiach, ExspirKja, 
&c. per/, xexsjJaxa, (§ lOX. Obs, 8. Note,) and -^xa. 

»i*0f lee »ufMti, and »«/<». 

xin^atj (/ affikty grieve,) xntoixai and xexioSa, (J faXre care, care 
ybr,) whence the Homeric fut. xsxaS^do/^oti, {II. S-. 353.) 
shortened^ (as rg&ojXcf, re^aXfra,) imper, aor, med. xrlSecra 
for -tj(T«i, 

x/j^avci; and xip^2evoA/id(t^ (/ reach, attain,) xi%moiXQ^iy sxixn<T(ifxinv, 
aor, 2. sKixov, as if of KlXft. It has a collateral form of 
the imperf, and the dependent moods of the pres. from 
KIXHMI, which, in most cases, keeps its n unchanged z 
BxixvifjLBV, ^xix^rnvy — xix^vxh (xix<i/>) x^XEicOy xixslmv, xt^e^O 
xix^/^evos", &c. fut, xixinffofxai, o.or. 1. hxiXfiaajxriM, aor. 2. 
Ixt^ov, x/x«iv:, (as if from KIXH.) — See about the quantity^ 
§ 112. 06^. 8. 

xix^nfAi, see xt'^* 

m!m, (/^o,) occnrs little in the indie, pres. yhnt we meet so mncli the more frequently 
in Poets with the imper/Jfu§v^ and the dependent moo<i«, e:t,gr. »uifu,part, xiw, 
which has the accent on the final syllable without being an aor,^ exactly like 
tm of il/M, of which verb in general these forms are to be considered as col« 
lateral, (in, Kin.) 

xXa^o;, {I clang, shout,) fut. xXiy^Wy &c. (§ 92. Obs, 1.) perf 
xUXoLyya, identicfid with the |>rc«. (§ 113. 06*. 14.) whence 
fut^ xBxXiy^ofjiMi. Poets have also wiUiout the nasal sound 
aor. %xXayov, perf. xUXfiya, part, xExX-wyovrsy, See § 111. 2. 
See \x\oJifl, in xXe/a;. 

xXaiV (/ weep,) Attic xXiu, (a and without contr.)/w<, yXaiaoixai 
OT x\ocvaoviAaiy aor. exXavera, (§ 95. 055,9.) T^he Jut, xXaciinffCJ 
or xXaiiaeu is more uncommon. — Verbal adj, xXocv^rio^, 
xXavffrhfy x'Kpcvros. — MED. 

x>Mtf {I break,) x\i(ju, {«,) &c. the j?a«s. takes the a, part aor-. 2. 

Poet. x\is, (a^oxXaf,) § 110. 6. 
x'Ktlta^ {I close, shut,) is regular, perf. pass, xUXsifjiM and xcxXet- 

<TfJL<Kl. 

There Is an Ionic collateral form »Xnta>, xXnt^v, Aii. xXjIar, whence xUx^eu. 
The Doric kXu^u, (properly xXa^v,') txXa^u, comes from the fut, xXnUu, 

xXicjj xXeioj, (I celebrate, sing,) xXiofxai, {I am celebrated,) exXeo, 
2 imperf for IxXseo, (§ 105. Obs. 7.)— But xix\m» belongs 
to xosXico, and xgxXsro to xiXoi^g^i. 

S2 
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xXmv, (/ hear^) a Poetic vcrJ, whose imperf, Uxvcv has the signif. of the aor. (5'96*: 
Obt, 3.) imper, xXvt, xXt/iri, and x^B-i, kXvti, (§ 110. 6.) or with the redupi. 
(§ 83. Obs. 7.) xixXv^tf xixXvTtf part, pan, xkvfAivos, (renownedy) § 110. 8. 

KMA — , see xeifAvat, \ xfdat, see ^ 105. Obs, 5. 

KopivvvfjLif (/ scUiate,) fuL xoggVcy, &c, (§ 112. 14.) j>er/I pa««. 
x6xo§e<r/u.oM, Ion. x6xo^ai)uiai, Epic par^. KSKopnof^f (§ 97. O65. 7.) 
with the signif. of the pass. — xoqico, isif, is the lon./uf. 
This ver6 must not be confounded with xo/w, n^a>, I sweep, 

xpiJ^oj, commonly xUqSlyoc, (/ bawl out,) see § 113. Obs, 14. 

KiKqacyiXBV, itix,p(ty^i^ &c. (§ 110. 9.) fat. Ksupd^o/xgct, aor. 

exgayov. 
xpocivajy (JfulfiU accomplish^) admits in the Epics a lengthening 

in all its parts, ex, gr, sKpalauyev, x^rtvat, {aor, 1.) xexpdscvrai. 

KPA — , see xt^dvfVfit, 

xpsjAcivwfjLi, (/ hang up, suspend,) pass, xpsfjiivvvfjioti, {I am «U5- 
pended, hung from,) and as med. {I hang myself;) x^iixoLixaty 
(after hrafjiMi,) I hang, intrans, and its conj. xpiixojixai, opL 
xqefxocifxyivy and also x^siJi,Qifjt,iny '*, fut, act xqsfxiffof, (a,) AtL 
xqsfjLoj, ^f, ^, &c. The aor. pass, BKpsfjt^ia^nv is common to 
the pass, and middle voice, and intrans,, but the fut. pass. 
xqitx»<T^7i(yo(AQu belongs merely to xqE/Mivvv/xoii : there is a 
particular ywf. in^rarw. KqsfjLri<TOfJL(xi, {I shall hang loose, wave 
to and fro.) 

This repartition of forms and significations is, on the whole, confirmed by 
the Attic writers ; but it must not be expected that authors never deviated 
from this analogy*". Kftftxat as a pres, tense occurs only in later writers.— 
K^fivrifit is an Attic collateral form in the pres, and imper/, 

xpu^ruj x^vttTOffxcv, see Obs. II. 1. to § 103. 

xrdofxcLh (I acquire,) perf, as pres. xUmti^cu, (/ possess,) and 
sxTfifxai, (§ 83. Obs, 1.) conj, and opt, see § 98. Obs. 9. ; and 
about the opt, xexrcifxiovj see Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr. § 98. 
Obs. 17. 

xTCiVft;, (/ kill, slay,) fut. xtsvu, see § 101. Good writers use 
merely exTova asperf. Homer has a fut, xrayieo, (see Buttm. 
Complete Gr, Gr.) and its medium ^spass. II, g. 481. xaroL- 

xravggff&g. 

There is also a Poetical aor, 'ixruv, «f , «, 3 pers. pt. txrecv, (for -«w«i»,) conj, 
xrUff (for »T«;, see § 107. 0A«. IV. 8.) infin, xreifjuv, xrifiuett, (for *r«i«/,) 

** Aristoph. r<?<p. 298. t^i/iot^^t^ see } 107- O&j. III. 5. aild compare fAa^voifmf. 
** In German the same happens with hangen and hlingen, erhangie and erhing ; 
and in English with hung and hanged* 
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pari, xrag, pais. iKruftfiv, xretfitwf, xric^ah See abont all tHese forms, ( 110* 
6. 7- Homer has also the aor» pass, ^^ Urd^nh and Urdv^m^ (§ 101. Obs, 6.) 
Independently of the very un-Attic perf, txraxoi^ there is another fo|TO 
Ixrofvtxuy (§ 1 12. 9.) of which the Atticism is doubtful. 
xrifAtfSff see $ 110.7* ( kriMfWy § 96. Obs, 5. 

xtryiw, {I kiss^ from KTfi,) xvaeo, exuffa, (p.) 

The compound ^r^o^xviiu^ {I prostrate myself^ worship^ is commonly regu- 
lar ', but in the Poets we also meet with ^r^ofxwtu^ &c. See particularly ano« 
ther xv«, 

xvpicj, (/ light on, meet withy) is regular, but has a collateral form 
xvpa;*. Deponensy xi5go/x«*, imperf, €xt/§ov, fut xvpGca, aor, 
exuq(Tac. 

xvco or xvicof (to be pregnant, to conceive,) Kviaxco or -o/jtai, / im- 
pregnate, is regular in the second form kubco, but the Poets 
have also an aor. 1. med. iKvoitmv *'. Compare xi/vew* 

A. 

'KoLyxivdj, (/ obtain by lot or fate^ from AH XXI, (§ 112. 13.) 
fut, y.ri^ofjt.ai, aor, gXa^ov, perf, erxojy^a, (§ 83. Obs, 3.) of 

"KiXoyxoL, (as if from AErXH.) 

The lonians said in the/u/. Xalofixt, (see § 27* Obs* 6.) The Homeric aor, 
Xtkecxitv has the causative signif. to impart, 
AAK — , see XMxtt, 

T^lA^ivdJ, (I take,) from AHBii, (§ 112. 13.) fut. Xi{%|/o/uuzi, aor. 
i'Xa/Sov, imper. Xaifie and Xa^f, (06«. I. 4. to § 103.) per/. 
Br\r,(pa, (§ 83. 06«. 3.)— MED. 

The lonians have ktxd(inx», (§ 111. 3.) and (from AAMBO,) Xafv^J/^fcai, 

IketfA^Bfiv, \i\afAft,Mj XetfA^riaf, 

Xfltv&avft;, more rarely Xoo&ft;, (/ am hidden,) Xio<Jeo, eXaSov, XeXajSa. 
— Med. 'KoDihivoy^h more rarely X^&oitxa*, (I forget,) 'Kr^soixaiy 
Bkahoixnv, XeXoxxpiai. 

Homer has in the aor, XtXtc^tTv, XsXu^U^eu, but the former merely as a 
causative of the mideUe voice, to cause to forget, make one forget, in which 
sense he uses the pres, Xfi^oif»>. The Ionic dialect has in the perf, pass, &, 
. XiXMfAoti, (J 27. Obs. 6.) 

"Kioxcj, (I emit a sound, speak, Ion. XinKiojy Dor. "kaxiw,) from 
AAKfl; aor. 2. IXaxov, and as med. XeXaxo/xoiv, (Hymn. 
Merc, 1^5.) whence, (according to § 111. 3.) fut. 'KaKv^tjoixai, 

** This tense in common language was not used from this verb ; they had, instead 
^f it, JSawy, a«riS«Mv, in a pass, sense, (««-«S«m» U9r ai/roZ.) 

** The usual reading »t/rr«e^f v»j rests barely on the seeming relation to txv^et from 

xvvicir. 
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aor. 1. l\aKfi9ct^iperf. (bs pres., see § 113. O65. 14.) XfXax^, 
Ion. X^X9}X(» : as an Epic shortening, Xe^aKvToc. 

Xa«r, see Xi, | AETX— , see A«7;^«y«r. 

Xgy^, ^0 saj/f has no |)er/! ac^. whatever, and the per/. pa»9. is 
\e\sy fjLon^ IXEx^'^y. But in the sense of to coltecty in which 
it has some compounds, the per/, act. is ili^ox*, (<TCff€/Xoxa.) 
and the|)er/. paw. mo9t commonly is el^ey/jwet, (§ 83. 05*. 3.) 
aor. IXgyajy, (ex, gr, xarsXey^jav.) — MED. SidtXcyoptai, (/ 
converse,) has ^tE/Xsy/uiat, but in the aor. JicXex&'Wv. 

^omer ha« likewise the syncopated aor. Ixiyfim, Od,. i. 335. Jomcd, xUrsy 
Od,},4b\, cotmted. 

The old Poetical Xilat, (to lay down, put to tieep,) Xt$«irS«M, (to He down, 
rest,) has along with this form the syncopated aor, (5 110. 8,) Ixiy/Ativt Xi*r», 
imper, Xf|«, and according to § 9<(. Obs, 9, Xf^i«. Bat that this ffcrh is a quite 
different radical form, has bem shown In Biittm. Lesnioffnt, IL 7^ 8* 10. 

XeXfiiXi^oTes*, (moving the tongue, licking^ lapping,) a defective 
part, perf. in Hesiod. See Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 1. p. 7. 
Note,. 

U>jnf*m, (I am btnton, hasten, strive,) an Epic per/., which seems to belong to AIAO, 
but squares with none of the signif. of this radical form. Hence the explana- 
tion is very probable that it stands for XiXtXtifiim for the sake of euphony, 
omitting the List x, from XiXiU, XtXmUfAmt, (I desire ardenUy, strive for **.) See 
Buttnu Lexilogus, I. 21. . 

AHB— , see Xeifbfidm. \ X^^at, see Xaf^ufif. 

X^nUf, see XtUtut, | AHX— ^ see Xi»y;^«y4v. 

AIA*^, see Xix/ff^M. • 

>,i(T(rofj,ai, seldom Xiro/xai^ (limplore, sypplicate,) fut. XlaotJiah dor. 
iXtadfMiv and iXtrof/jinv, 

\(iiojy (I wash,) 

In this verb the Attics have, instead of the pres, forms with the short con- 
necting ^nal vowel, shortened forms, ex, gr, ^pers, imperf IXm>, p/. iXMy»«y, 
pass, Xwfiat, &c Xouf^m, — MED. 

The lengthened forms are a contraction of the old X«m, (Horn. ix«ivy, X«tr- 
feu,) but the shortened ones did not originate in a syncq>e, (Xwfuu like 0ifMu, 
according to § 110. 5.:) the accentuation iXft^av, cX^tSr*, (not IXm^v, tXAursy 
like txtn-a, t^vro,) and the injin, keivv, which also occurs, shew that they are 
a contraction of the radical form AOO, whence the Homeric aor. )Ji, 

^ The a in these forms is short, ex. gr, Aristoph. Pac, 382. The passage in 
Aristoph. Nub, 410. (^tetXSLK^^Ma,) is a deviation* 

^ Such sacrifices of analogy to pronunciation are not uncommon in a language, 
which is just beginning to be polished. We have a similar instance in the Poetical 
word tnwtiyXfii, (dreadful,) which is admitted to be derived from i««'X«^MM, not by 
a transposition, but with the termination x«#, (& 119. 13.) instead of lAirXA^X^r.— 
Exactly in the Same way we have WiX## for irXvth*s from irX^, rXww. 
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Xiof, see § 95. Obf, 4. and about XiSro § 110. 7. op<« per/. UXvtq 
§98. 06*. 9. 

Xft), {Itmshy lon^for,) Xnr, x^, 3per*. |rf. K&vn, a Doric defective 
Deri, 

M. 

ixamixoLi, (Jam mad,) fui. ptatvo5/ji«i, Q,or. Itxxvnv^ per/, (with the 
same signif, as the pres. tense,) u.iixmx. But the aor, a^. 
%ij,nmj (Aristoph. Thesm. 561.) has the causative meaning, to 
make mad, in which sense the compound exfxalvaj is, however, 
more usual, (§ 135. Obs. 2.) 

Theocr. (10,31.) has fctfUmfMn, (} 111.3.) with the signif. of the pra. 
ta&M Ukejmiwf»mi, 
fimUfntUf see MAO. I MAK,— ^ see funuu/un, 

/xocyBdvat^ (/ leam^) from MH©n, aor. %fxaBov, fut fxa6ri<T0fjixi, 
per/, fx^fxddma, (§ 112. 13. and 111. 3.) 

The fuL fut^iv/tatt, see § 95. Obs. 16. 
ftawiwf see fAm^rt*. 

fjApvafjuxh (I fight, combat,) after laraixoLi, has merely a pres, and 

imperf., imper. pta^vao, (§ 107. 06*. IV. 4.) opt, fxoipvolfj^m, 

(§ 107. Obs. III. 5.) 
/jt^dqirrdf, (/ catchf seize,) ixip-^oj, &c. part, perf, fx^fxap^cif, aor. 2. 

(^ifxapirov,) /ui/m^^^ov, and abbreviated fjuwtwov, fxcewiut, 3 per*. 

j?Z. opi. fxefjMTToievy (for /xa^oigv.) 
^KiypijLau, {I fight,) fuU txny^iaoixan, commonly ^xoLypvixai, (§ 95, 

06». 15. 16.) aor. lixayjctjitMnv, perf, fxefxxxnixau. Verbal adj, 

AJUKXETsoy and tMtxnriof, 

The yW. produced the Jbit. /irct. /eiutf ^;^t^Mu, and Homer hat not only 

fjMx*»*^**ti hot even /iMi;^Mt/^Mf , both as pref « tenses. 
Epic Poets mse^ for the sake of the metre, the/^/. futx^foftrnt, but the Mr, 

MAfiy an old verb, which occors chiefly in three signif. and forms : 

1.) Per/, as prei. (ftifm*,) ftifiuU^s, fi$fnUit, (jgen. /ntftmSi^,) and with the 
syncope (UfM.»fA%f, ftif»»rt, 3 pert, pi, piusq. fufut^m, (§ 110* 10.) to strive, 
detire ardently. 
2.) Pres, med. ftM/Acu, (J long for, seek or search fory) fMtfMfoi, contr. ef^uUfuu, 
but the dt prevuled : hence, for instance, injln. pUir^ett, and imper. fitiu, 
(like ftftiio from fAvaufAou, fifS/Mu,) see } 105. Obs. 10. Note. 
3.) Put. and aor. med. fuif»futt, l/Mta-tifAtir, belong to iAm4»fuu,(^Istir myself , seek,) 
especially in compounds : thus in Homer the imperf. itt^tmitrs, Od. it 
441. corresponds exactly to the om-* Wt/iMr^ttfitm, ibid. 446. Compare 

' * Some critics write also Xfutx^^'ro, &e. for the sake of unifbrmity, contrary to 
the te](t, ^hich ha^ been handed down to U9r 
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fjLBOvcjj (lam hJoxicatedy) takes its tenses from the pciss. (eixBdva6ifiv^ : 
etc. :) the other act. tenses, except the imperf.^ belong to /xs^ 
6v(nico, (I intoxicate, make drunk,) IjuUfli/ffa, (§ 112. Obs. 6.) 

/xsiqofjuth (I obtain,) aor. "ifxfxopov, perf. %tJ4^opx ^^, (§ 83. Obs. 2.) 

From the cautative sense, (§ 1 13. 2.) of the act, MEIPO, to apportion, allot, 
(whence fAt^ost ^ P«^» portion,) comes the per/, past, as an impersonal verb, 
and with the syllable u instead of the redupl, (§83.06«. 3.) Hfut^ett, it hat been 
ordained by fate^ part. ttfia^f*iv$s» We also meet with fitfti^nreu and fAtfca^ftUog, 

fjA'KKcjy (I intend, am about to do,) fut, t/.OO^'n^Jouy &c. See about 

the augment, § 83. Obs. 5. 
l/.i'Ku, (/ am concerned about, take to heart,) is in its act. form, 

mostly used in the 3 pers. ixiXei, fxiXova, fut, fjLs\rt(rsi9 &c. ; 
pass. fxiXofxai, (I have the care of,) more usually ggriptgXoiuwM, 

/mgXoQffo/utat, efXsXriOm. 

Poets employ the pats, indifferently for the act.; instead of fAiXu they have 

fiiixtreti, and the perf. in the sense of the pre/. act.t4,ifAn\%v, and pass./AififiXtrtu, 

(Hom. Hesiod,) which came from fAtfiiXtirai, according to § 19. Obs. 1. and 

by shortening, compare /tifcvto and a^n^iftcu, 

ixivcjy (I remain,) has in the per/! pie/A6va)x«, § 101. Obs. 9. — Verbal 
adj. fjLsnrio^. 

From another MENn, (whence ftivog,) which does not occur in the pres, 
tense, comes the Ionic and Poet. per/. fAifina, (I resolve, intend, 0(»nparQ 
funetiw.) This fitifAom is related to fiiftaa, compare yiywa, yiytut *'^, 

METIfi, /^6^eTi/x£vo5", see § 108, 1. 5. 

lA^TiKioyuai, (/ bleat.) 

The old Poet, forms of this verb are part. aor. fActxin, perf. ^i^niwe, whence 

the Homeric shortened fAtfAaxvla, (§ 97* 06^. 3.) and of which, as it has the 

signif. of the pre*., there is again an imperf. iftifttixof, (§111.2.) 

fAutUti, {I pollute^ The aor. takes the n. The Homeric fueif^m, U. ^. 146. is ez« 

plained as the 3 pi., £or fimvin^w, fiixv^f : it is, more probably, the 3 dual of the 

syncopated aor. (sing, tfutcfn,) dual ifuayfStif, ifu^ffitiM, § 110. Obs, 3. 

ljt,tyyv(jt.i, and (xiffyoj, (I mix^ fat. pt/|ft;, &c. (§ 112. 14.) 
fti/xvoiffxa;, (/ remind,) from MNAH, fut. i^nmoj, &c. ; pass. pti-. 
fjf,yriffxofji.at, (I remember, recollect, it occurs to me, I mention,) 
IpCrVoJd&aiv, pCrV»)(r9'ai(Topt«i, y^yr^aros. The perf /xe'^tvooptai becomes 
the pres. {I recollect, still remember^ conj, f^iiAvoffjiMi, rt, rtrat^ 
&c. (see § 98, Obs. 9.) opt. fxefji.vriiMiov^ Attic (jt^s^yolfji/ifiv, or 

i^ We meet only with the 3 pers. ifi/ia^t in the old Epic Poets, and in most pas. 
sages as a distinct per/., like KUmreti, ex. gr. Od. i. 336. Only in the -K «. 278. it 
is a distinct aor. 

*1 The Lyric passage in Eurip. Jphig. Aug. 1496., where fiXfiAw ia the perf. of 
the usual verb ^»va;, cannot, as a solitary instance, be of any avail against the general 
usage, not only of the Attic Poets, but even of Herod, in his prose, (6, 84.) and the 
^wo verbs must be carefully distinguished, though they may be supposed to be ety- 
mologically connected. 
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fjLBfjuvcifAViy, fASfjivSro, a contr. of the Ionic /jiBf^vB^fAifiv, f/^f^vieoro, 

(11. n}/. 361J*'.) To this per/, belongs the/t*^. 3. ixtfji^vriffOfAai, 

(/ shcUl remember,) 

Abbreviations occur in Homer's ^s^vii, (jiifinm,) for fnifini^euf and in He« 

rod.'s imper, /Ufnua for /liftvn^g. Compare above fiififiXirai, 
The simple form, (jt,m»futt^) fivufAcu, is barely Ionic in the above sense, and 

fitvuifitvosf ^Mv«yr«, /cmvm, &c. (see § 105. 06«. 10. Note,) are Ionic lengthenings. 

But in the sense of to tue for in marriage^ to woo,, we also meet with fita^imi 

in the common language. 
/mXuv, see /SXj^rxw. 
IMjKiofjMtf (I roar, bellow^ from MTKfi, must be noticed on 

account of its Epic forms 'if^uKoif, yi^i^wKa* Compare ym^ioi^xi. 

N. 
yalcoy (I dwell,) takes its tenses from the pass, and med, from 
NAfi, with short a, Jut, yiaoyuai, aor. hiff^r^v or Ivaffaptajy, 
per/, (with later Writers,) vgva(T/xai. The a^t evacra, (svotaffa,) 
has the causative signif to cause to inhabit, to settle, 
vi(T(7Cff, (I stuffy) yHifii, &c. — yivxfffjiMt, yotarof, (§ 92. Obs, 2.) 
ve/juy, (/ distribute, apportion,) fut. vsfxw and ve//.i<)<T&;, aor. evei/xa, 
per/I vevE/xooxa, &c. aor. j?ass. Ivg/xoQ&^jv and IvspcE&rjv. — MED. 
ri*>, 1.) / Afop ti/7, occurs chiefly in the pre$. and imperf. only with the Ionic and Epic 
lengthenings f^t, ftiutf ffivM,fui, v^^tt, aor, ht^et, Ion, Ivnn^tt, &c. 

2.) 1 tpin, is regular, yn^w, &c. The contractions », w in the pret. tense 
are not in w, but, contrary to analogy^ in «f : wt, ySvr»f, &c OThe new 
pret. is Mi/itf. 

3.) Itwitn,fui. nwoftm and viiwfc'^i, (§ 95. Ofrt. 17.)?yiM'«, &c. 
4.) The Poet. v«r6 Atfioti, (to go away, return,) has commonly the signif. 
of the/ti/. in the indie, pret* naf/tecs, or nv/iatt 2 per*. hTm, (§ 105. 0&«. 70 

ytl^af, (I wash,) takes its tenses from the verb vl^rcu, which is less 

used in the pres. v/\|/ft;, &c. — MED. 
ifoio) in the Ionic dialect contracts the 09j as in ^oda;, ex, gr. yutrcj, 

vi/(TT<i^ft;, (/ nod the head with drowsiness, I sleep,) w(jri(j(a and 
wcrcklc^, &c, (§ 92. Obs, 1.) 

O. 

o^w, (/ smell, viz. emif a smell,) fut. oj^iiaa, (Ion. J^gVo;,) &c. : the 

perf. oSft/Sahas the power of the pre*, tense. 
ofyof or oHyvvf^i, (I open,) 

^ See about all these forms, Buttm. Compiete Gr, Gr, } 98. Obs, 15^1?. 
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The Epidi Mparate the diphthong in the ougmetUed forms, ^/^im:*, mHu 
The following compound is most used : 

mvtiyit or ivoiyfvfAi, (/ open,) has the mugment in the anomalous way stated 
in § 84. Obt, 8. imperf. itAifyof^ aor, ant^a^ mfim, knU^, per/. 1. «yi^;^«. 
The perf, 3. A9f^« hat the signif. of a »«M/tfr ver6, Ittamd cpern. The forms 
>fy«i^«, Mynfi belong to later Writers. 

<:^ see } 109. III. 

oio/iA^, (I am of opinioUf meaUf) imperf, (fiiAm^ the Ipers. sing, 

is also oiyi^aii imperf ^/xiiv*^, faU oiti<To/LMM, ooi*. wiq&iiv, 

olojS'yivai. 

The Epics make also use of the act, form, and resolre Uie diphthong i itm, 

it^pMi, (f,) whence m^Afim^ mUh*^ See, 

oixoptat, (/ go away^ am off^ o\xri<TOfjt,xi, perf. w^^/xai or ol'x^xa, 
(see the Note to gx^> "oy^uKv.^ 

Homer has also ^;^*f»«, frA^M;^if««, //. ». 252,— See about this verb Buttm. 
Complete Gr, Gr. 

01—, see •fofuu and f i(«. 

JXi(T&avft;, commonly -aiv<w, (I slide, slip,) oXiff&Qfjera;, 5x*<r&oy, (§ 112. 

13.) 
oKKuiM, {I ruin y destroy^ from 0\CL,fut i\w, aor. ZXs^a^ perf. 

iXdXixa. — MED. %XKuiJLaij {I am undone, perish,) Jut iXoS- 

ptai, aor, iXotJi/nv, to which belongs perf 2. oXwXa. 

The Poet. par/. ixSfitnf^ alXof/nftf^ becomes an adj. with aei, signif. rmnmUi 

pernicious : the collateral Epic form ixUm came from the pet/ — Compare 
5111.2. 
ofjLVvjAi, (/ swear ^ fat. if/zwi/Mi, bT, eitAty &c. If^eTtj^act from OMXl, 

(§ 112. 14.) aor.iifM(Ta, perf hyuuiAOKdj perf pass. hyi^itJ^oiMn, 

but the rest with the am. more usually without c, IfAcifMrah 

&i^(&m, as if from OMOXl.— MED. 

iiJt.6pyyvtJii, (/ wipe off,)fut. oyuipi^u, &c. § 112. 14. — MED. 

ov/y*jpw *®, (/ benefit J am of advantage to,) after i(rra)/xi, it has no im- 
per/! active, (for which i(pi\ovy is used ;) it makes fromi 
OHAfl,ovri(Tcif, kf)m(J.». — MED.ov/vaiSAai, (/am benefited, derive 
advantage from,) aor. 2. ivrii^mys (jnvo^'nro,) or cJvaptiov, opf. 
ovcclfA'/iy, infin, ovacrS'ai. 

The in(^tc. ^y^^^i^y is used by later Writers, and in Homer belongs to in 



<• The o3d grammarians obserre that the forms, J^/Ui, ffitnv, were used only of a 
firm conviction, which Attic urbanity thus stripped of the harshness of a strong 
affirmation. - 

*® This is derived from ONAO through a redupl. with <. (which, as in Untfu, Ac 
does not take place in the aor, 2.) whereby the redupl, of verbs beginning with a 
consonant, O'^/*',) is imitated in the same way as the redupl, of the per/, by what is 
called the Mtie r§dupl. Compiuv ^n^Xm, and iirnrnvrnj ^ovfi ^wmxis and onin. 
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%y6ix(Xh (I insuUy) radical form ONOfl, whence the prei. and 
imperf, after J/Jo/^a*, the 2 pers. sing, ovo^ai, imper. ovoao^ 
fut. ovoao^Mtiy.oor. ivoaifiv and moaif/^mv* 

Homer hai from the still simpler form ONn the 2 pen, pi. pre$* ^ttfhf aor» 

on — i see i^iot, 

oqioff (/ see,) imperf. Ion, oipm, commonly hd^wv, (§ 84. 06s. 8.) 
perf, l<w§axa*S aor» gTSov, ISsiV, JJciv, -4^^. ISg, &c. Med. 
slioiAnv, iSeV&a*, ISou, (and bs din interjection liob^lo!), see 
above Blfioj^fut. o4/o/x(w, (/ «AaZZ «ee,) from 011X0. — Pa^s: 
perf» ecjpaf/Mi, or cif^fMitt ufyi/auy Zitrai^ &c. <S(pdcM, (lor. o^^S'oov, 
o(p&7ivai, (in later Writers also o/3flf&57v«i.) Verbal adj. hpario^. 

The per/. 2. i*»»*», (/ Aave Men,) beloDgi to the dialects, and the Poets.— 
See about Homer's t^netti § 105. Obt. 16. with the Note, 

The antiquated Ww^^ofjutt^ aor. lrw<^»/*fiVi ieieeied, most be carefully dis* 
tinguished from Wo'^afMu, 

opwyi^iy (I roiise^ excite,) from OPf2, fut. ^paeu, aor, 1. Zqrrx, 

(§ 101. 06^.3.) — Med, o^yvixaty (I rise,) aor, ipofjt.fiv, 3 pen, 

sing* Hqsro and Zpro, (see § 110. 8.) in/In. oq^cci, jmrt. o^ptsvor, 

(for hqid^ai, opo[^evof,) imper. oqtroy and according to § 96. 

Obs, 9. Op(T£0, 

The perf, 2. o^u^ot belongs to this intrans, or tmtnecUative signif. (§113. 2.) 
Jam riten; but ei^o^tVf (see § 85. Obs, 2.) is aor, (ex, gr, Od, r. 201.) like 
H^cc^mt &i^d most generally has, like it, the transitive or eautative signif. . 
(he excited,) The poMiVe-like form ^M^wat agrees in sense with the perf. 
•^(f . Compare above ei^n^», a^r.^tfMtt, Lastlyi Homer has likewise the pres. 
and imperf, oi S^a/Mt and h^iofAat^ I hasten, move about, (Od. ^. 104. //. j3. 398.) 
but they are attended with some difficulty : see Bnttm. Complete Gr. Or, 

Jj^§a/yo/xa*, (I smell, trans.) o(j^p'/\<70fji,%i, aor, ija(fp6(X'ny, § 112. 13. 

Ion. o<T(p^dfji.viVy (Herod. 1, 80.^26.) according to § 96. 06*. 1. 

with the Note. 

wXifiUfOf, see ekkvfAi, I etnwh, see Ofofieti, 

obpiojy {I make water, stale,) has the syllabic augm. sov^ovv, &c. 
§ 84. Obs. 5. 

ovria/, (I wound,) ourn(TWy &c. aor. syncope, (ovro^v, § 110. 6. 7.) 
3 sing* o?t«, infin, ouTifjLsv, (for oyravat,) part, pa^s, ourifxsvos : 
ovra(jey ouratjf^iws, belong to ovri}!^cj, a collateral form. 

•^tiXet, 1.(1 owe, ex, gr, money,) 2.' (I ought, am t'o^fut, h^uXn^cj, &c. 

The form li^o^ov, %s, •> (commonly oiptXot,) occurs merely as a wish, — See 

* In Attic poetry it was either pronounced as a sjfnizesis in the Ionic way 
£^»»tt, or written and pronounced {/^a*». — See Buttm. Complete Or, Or, § 84. 
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the Syntax, § 160. Homer has also i^ixxt/, (7/. r. 200.) for i^tix^f and for 
ti^tXw for the sake of the metre A^iXXfly, (7/. ^. 350.) which forms must not 
he mistaken for ofiXXuv, to increase^ magnify. Homer also uses this verb in 
an anomalous way in the opt, aor. 1. i^ixxuify dpers, iing, (U, r. 651. Od, 
/3.334.) 

{(pX^Txavo;, {I am guilty, condemned,) fuL o^XtjVw, per/1 S!(f'KinK(x, 
aor. ^(pXov. 

7ral(!^af, (I sport. Joke,) fut. 5ra/|o/xa<, itoLi%ovij.<n, 

In later Writers we also find after this formation i*»tl/Bt, vri^utyfuu, &c. 
but the correct Attics always have X*atw», fr%9tmvfMu, notwithstanding the 
similarity of the tenses of the following verb : 

naicij, (I strike, beat,) fut Traltrcj and frafn^oj, but the rest of the 
tenses are gVaua, Trivaixac, Igrflf/cr&tiv.— MED» 

IIAP — ,9rtT«ftiv, see in tto^iT*, 

mi(5(x,(5^M, {to acquire,) iiroiaitxm, perf, vivafxai, I possess^ dif- 
ferent from ivaddfjLTiv, vi7ra(TiJt.ai, see Tfririofxou. 

niiSYja, {I suffer^ from IlHQfl, aor. g^a&ov, from IlENSfl, per/I 
gr^^ov&a, fut,. 7reiqofji.ai, (according to the rule, § 25. 4.) Fer^ 
bal adj, Tta^nro^, 

From IlHen are also derived the less frequent forms rn^of/uti, t*tif», and 
the per/, (trimfia,) whence the Homeric irir«^t;ra.— See al>out W^rWtfor 
irtrov^etrt, § 110. Obt, 9. 

irardg^t, see ^Xn^vv, 

^ccriofjLociy (I taste 9 eat,) sTraaifjLinv, miitct^yLai, compare iar&ofjiai, 

^^(TCKcrdfiei in iatat. 
^jTsi^cij, I prevail on, pass. / believe, obey, to which belong ^giVo/xai, 

v&freiffix&i, but the perf, 2. ^-e^oi&a, / confide. 

The Poetical forms are, Mtn^fitf, plutq, belonging to ^rWotSet, aor. 2. t*J»t, 

\xi6»fAiit, xiirtiov, &c. There is a new form ^riin^bt, Wi6wtt, in the sense of 

obeying, following, confiding, 

vsixof, I shear, comb, fut, tte^m, &c. — MED. 

^ii9^¥, see § 105. Obs. 5, \ "ruffo/Aut, see ^tmx^ ^^^ *iiiv, 

^sXa^o;, anciently iszKiwy (/ approach, and in the old language 
cause to approach,) has with Poets the aor, sirXcidm, (longa, 
incorrectly £wXa<T&7)v,) and ivKru^nv, both in the sense of 
approaching, formed by the metathesis of § 110. 11. 2. (^eXof^ 
^Xea.) 

^iXM or ^iX9fMci, (I am.) This Doric and Poetical verb suffers a syncope, when it 
takes the augment : 3 pen, imperf, \vX% or t^Xira, 2d. t^rXta, t^Xtu, There is 
no other tense occurring. This verb has also this peculiarity, that the imperf, 
of the middle voice very commonly has the signif, of the pret, (tirx$v, thou 
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arty &c.) To the same verb in its more ancient meaning of t turtii drive, 

move about, (the Latin venor,") belong with the same syncope the compound 

Epic part. irtrXofAi¥9Sf n^irkofAtvas* 
IlENe— , see ^ra^x^* 
9ri9fetfuvy ^oro^tTy^ Ttir^uTUiy see wa^ttv, 
sri^rrv, see trir^'A^. 
fTi^eiatj (/ go overj) regular, n^dfu With a, (Ion. ^et^n^u^ but the Epic ^i^u^u with 

&, belongs to «•<«•{«»■»«, (/ sell,) which see below. 

'nkpicfiy commonly 5T6/?So/xai, aor. eWgSov, fuU 9ra:gSi{<To/xa», perf. 
jreg&o;, (J lay waste, ravage,) aor. BTrpa^oVf (§ 96. Obs. 7.) 

Homer has also a tyncopated /}a««ive-like aor. in the infin, vrl^iett of W/^^^V; 
properly iri^Hat, (or ^i^trdottj) like 'U^fiat^ § 110. 8. 
irt^iiV, see 9ri*ru» 

rnktyaca, 7rsrra>, (I cook,) fut "xre-^cj, &c. from ^eVr^;, which occurs 

only in later Writers in the pres, tense. 
TTBTciyvviAi, {I spread outf) fut. irerdtreu, (Alt, ^ero/,) &c. (§ 112. 

14:,) perf. pa^s, Ttivrcii^ai, (§ 110. 4.) but the aor. pass, is 

again s^gracr&Tjv. 

WETo/xflci, (//y with wings:) from this radical form arises by a 
syncope an aor. Ivroi/^nv, wreVSai, &c. (§ 110. 4.) fut. 
7rBr'n(T0fxpch commonly grnjcro/^j^ct. There is a collateral form 
in pw, 7^rcx/xai, aor, litriiJ^m, ^rtrid^ai, &c. 

To this must be added from the act, form, which is liever used in the pret. 
tense, a synonymous third aor. H^rnvj irrhcii, ^r»s, &c. 

The pret. trireifiat and ^traofiat with the aor. iirtrdff^r,y^ (ex. gr. Anacr. 40. 
6.) belong to the Poets and the later prose ; mrorfifiutt alone appears to have 
been used as per/. Poets employed also the pres, 9<naoittn, wrMftm, (See 
§112.9.) 
HET, see «r<VT4>. I rtv^ofiutj see rwBdtoftui, 

gr6^vov> e^g^vov, {killed,) is the reduplicated, and at the same time 
syncopated aor. (§ 110. 4.) of OENXl, (whence (povos.) 

The part, of this aor, has the accent, contrary to analogy, on the first 

syllable, ari^yAfy*. Past, per/. 9ri<p»[Aon,/ut. vrt^n<f«ftitt : compare Ttiw,riret/Mti, 

§ 101. 9. and about mipw^fjMiy § 99. Obs. 1. See also below $A. 

Ttriyvvyt^h {I fasten,) with later Writers also Ttrisaco, it'hrr(*),fut. 'nvi^oj, 

&c. (§ 112. 14.) aor, pass, kisoiym^ perf 2. wgVojya^ intrans. / 

urn fixed, fast, (§ 113. 06^.3.)— MED. 

ur/pt^X»/Xi, (/ fill,) ^jrifjiiiXiven goes in the pres, and imperf. after 

7fr)pt«, /wf. wXtj^o;, &c. perf pass. ^e^Xooj/xa*, aor. pass. 

'^ That trt^wy is a real aor,, is obviously evident from the context in the two 
passages, //. «-. 827. e* ^^* 
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larXtSffd^v, from TlAAil or ^^i^^v, of which the latter^ how- 
ever, has only the intrans. signif. to be full, in the pres, tense. 

If in compounds /a immediately precedes the first 9r, it is omitted in the 
reduplication, i/*^4^kctfA»4, but replaced again, whenever the augment comes 
between, lvt^ifA*x»^etv» 

Poets for the sake of the metre employ both forms with or withoat the ^ 
contrary to this rule. — The form in tUt, (*ift^Xf»^ IftrnrXfv^) u nn-Attic, 
except in the same instances as in IrnfAu 

With respect to the/)a««t>«-like aor, iflrAn^ny, opt, prXtlfinv ", imper, irXn^f &c, 
see§ 110.7*9 ^^ "^^^ ^'^^ unknown to the Attics. (Aristoph. t^trXn^iMf, 
%fA9rXitfAnv^ 

The intrans, 9Xn^ has a«so » Poetical per/, irirXn^n in the nine Beniei. 
{lemfuU.) 

m^fATr^yifxi, (/ burn, tf ans.) m/xvpaycu^ follows Is^fxi in the pret. and 
imperf. ; the rest comes from IlPAil or ir^J&u, (Horn.) 
ex. gr, evpria^'ny* 

With respect to Ifiwir^fifu, \H^t/A9r^eifuv, it is the game as vith ri^frXnp, 
and also with regard to the form in m, 

Hesiod (e. 856.) has a remarkable abbreviation tir^tn for l^^m : the 
analogy of Urif*^fu» would lead ns to expect an «. 

«r/vft;, (/ drink,) from ITIft, futijitiqyf.au, (§ 95. Obt. 18.) aor. 
2«r<ov, srieiv, &c. imper. commonly a-iS*, (§ 110. 6.)-*The rest 
comes from ITOft, perf. viiruiuiy perf. pass.^ vivofxau, aor. 
pass, evo^m. Verbcd adj. ^roraos-, grow. 

The t in ^U/uu is usually long, (Athen. 10. p. 446.) but in Ivruvf &c. short. 
— >The/W. f M^cMi belongs to the later Writers, (( 95. Obt, 16.) 

The forms friVor, 7«'/0'«, have the cautative signif. to give drink^ cause to 
drink. Their pres, tense is mrUzM, 

'SivqioKta, Ion. «'iGr/}99(rxa;, {IseUy)fut. and aor. are wanting. 

The forms in use are, ^U^iMm, wntfi^uuy ifr^^^v, mv^J^^frnty which /«/. 3. 
is used instead of the un- Attic fut, 1. ^r^K^^t/Mti, and even the p9rf. nir^ 
9^m is frequently used in lieu of the aor, ^^m^mt. The lonians have all 
these tenses with n. 

The common language supplied the tenses, which are wanting, by ^«- 
Wi^uM, iuMfiknf I the old and Epic language had the^. n^tt, A, whence 
the contractions irtfS, fri^f v, enr. l«ri^Ar« from m^i^*, which we have seen 
above in a cognate signif., and with m in its conjugation. This m^drm after- 
wards gave the remaining forms through the metatkesit, which has been 
stated above In § 1 10. 1 1. 2. and in the Note to M^dnv/u, 

vi'KTM^ (/ faUy f, whence the imper. stT^ts,) made from ITETXi, 
(see § 112. 16.) fut (in the Doric way,) sreffoupwn, (Ion.) 
ViaiofxaHf aor. IsveaoVf (§ 96. 9.) perf itivruK%* 

•• The reading 9rXn/*fiv appears to rest on a false analogy. But even in lieu of u 
the diphthong »t mignt have been expected, since the form m/A^rXiinn presupposes a 
radical verb HAAa Yet ;^, which comes fxcm Xi'^f ("^ below,) has likewise 
^iln in the opt. 
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Beetlcal aibra^fttimilof ^>iir#.jper/. are jtflfitf 4^^ 
from fii^cjxay and ^trrUs,) The latter p<Hnt8 to tbe iH^ual fiotm ir^mKm, 
(from IIETO, like li^fifiKet from ^i^,) whence came frifrrAfx^ by chaDgiiig the' 
vowel. See Buttm. LexHoguty I. 63i p. 295. 

We also meet with the regular aor, of niSTfl, aor, L ^irw*, Kurip. 7V«acf, 
291. Ale, 466. aor. 2. %*ir6f in the Doric dialect, (Find.) 

Trirvico, (/ /aW,) aor. sTrirvoy, (§ 96. 05*. 5.) But mrvico^ gri- 

rvyjpw, is the same with vsraivvufxt. 

«rXa^6;, (J cAase aftowf, pass. I rove ^ wander,) fuL ^^Xiy^ca, &c, 
(§ 93. 06s. 1.) 

IIA— , see <rix«. ' I nAA— , «rX«S«, see frtX»(w and 9rifA9rXnf*'i, 

vXiwy (^I navigate,) fuL irKsuaoixaiy vXtvaovfM^iy — e^Xet/ja, &c. pa^Sm 
frsTj^K^fffxaiy enXsvff^inv. Verbal adj, icX^fios. 

The Ionic dialect has trXiwAr, ^riirXvxei, &c. ; whence the verbal adj\ ^rXvrogf ' 
and the Epic syncopated aor, JftrX^y, »{, », MfU¥, &c. part, ^r^s, see § 110. 6. 
yith06f.l. 

^X^tfffft;, w^X-^rro;, (I strike, TrXiiyvufjn is a more uncommon form,) 
in tbe dor. 2. pa^s. it retains the oq, iw>^iyv}Vf except in those^ 
compounds, which denote a striking with dismay, il^s^Xamv^ 
KarE7Xa7f)y. 

The Attics do not use the act, of this verb, in the sense of ttrikingy but 
ieetr»90uy which they never employ in the pan. The perf, 2, fti^Xnyet hat ■> 
with later Writers a pats, signif, (§ U3. 06*. 4.) 
Homer has also the aor, 2. act, and m^cf., but with the redupL iri^Xny^t ■ 

Wmj (I blowj^fut, vnnv^ofAMj iruu^gufteuj — tf«'vit;r«, &C. ear, pan, Um^^m* 

The per/l paw. trirvv/ieu, (^ 98. 06«. 4.) is merely Poetical in a particular^ 
sense, (to be tpirited, toiie ;) and according to the same analogy, the tyncopcUed - 
aor, a/i^vSro, (Homer, for afi^vtn-o, § 110. 7-) and AfimvfBn, (for inirvv^tiy 
compare S^^vv, ii^vvBti*,) and the imper, afi^wt, 
To^Ut, see ( 95. ObM, 4, 

<m>piTvf (Hesych.) svopov, (gave, supplied^) part, iroqiy, a defective 
aor. with Poets. 

The same theme in the sense of supplying has produced, according tP the 
principles of metathesis, (§ 110. 11.) the perf, pass, 9riT^vTcu, (it is decreed b^f , 
fate,) part. 9rt^^u/AUo$, 

Find. Pyth, 2, 105. has an tn/fn. 1rt9pa^^7v or miro^itit in the sense of sheW' 
tag, exhibiting, which ought rather to be derived from a different radical 
form, and written trffrae^iTy. See Boeckh, 
no — , see 9rnu :*— «'ii«rtf*'Si, see ^a^^», 
nPA — , ir^JtSw, see mr^iUfM and vrifA^^nfAt, 

ffpiaaiai, (to buy,) a defective verb, of which the forms are use^ 
only as a^or. of ivua^octy viz. evqidfxmv, conj. Trqiojfjiai, opt. 
V^iaifxnvy imper, irplaao, Trpicj, injin. vplaa^ai, part. Trpidfxeyos,^ 
The pre9, ind, T^UfMUf stated in Dictionaries, is not met with anywhere ; ^ 
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Xit^mfMif most therefore be considered as a defective aitt, 2. med, after the 

analogy of litriftntf (see irir§fuu.) 
npo— > see ir«(ir». 
IITA — nro — > see inrmffufiu, irirsfuu, frrifrr«»| and 9iirr»t» 

5rr^5<T(y6;, (/ crouch,) is regular, but has with Poets some forms as 

if from nXAfl, part perf. Tnvma/^, and 3 per*, dual aor. 2. 

sTToomv, (§ 110. 6.) 
Trw^ivofxoih (/ iear/i by inquiry^ hear,) from w'fiv&ojuiflfi, (Poet.) 

JuL 7rev<T0fxii, aor. g^tz&o/jiaiv, perf, Trsgrt/jptai, Verbal adjec* 

five v^varios, vwsros* 

V. 

patlvcj, (/ sprinkle,) see about }i(j(ja,rk and Ippiiarai, Obs. 4, 5. 

to § 103. 
/e'^o; and 2§Ja;, (/ do,) fat 'pi^ca, or (from EPFfl,) %p%(a, &c. 

per/1 gogya. 
^'ft;, (/ ^oii;,) yi*/. pei(ro/j.xt, aor. Ippeuaoi. We find, however, in 

the same act. sense, only the aor. 2. pass, ip^ufiv with the 

/ti<. pviiaofXM, and a new pei/, formed from this aor, ippimrcx, 

(§ 111. 2.) 

•PE — ^j.see t]r%7it. 

pnywiM, (I rend^ trans,) fut. pn^of, (| 112. 14.) aor. pass, ippiynvf 

perf, 2. sppatyx, (§ 97. 06s. 2.) with the intrans, signif* / am 

rent. See § 113. Obs. 4. 
piyiojy (J shudder,) perf Ippiyxy (§ 97. 06s. 4.) identical with 

the pres. tense. 
;o^, see §105. 06«.6. 
/iflTTA; and pmriwy (J throw,) both forms are in use in the pres. 

and imperf, : the rest of the tenses are derived from the first 

only, f i\|/a;, &c. long », whence pTTrrsy ^rvl/ai, aor. pass. Ippi^v. 

—See about piVra^rxov 06s. 11. 1. to § 103. 
faitiMxt, see 05f. II. 1. to § 103. 

PT — , see^s«>: — fvgfMctj see ifutt, | POP— , see /i}>^tf/c/. 

poinviM, (i strengthen,) pdaat, &c. (§ 112. 14.) per/, pass, 'ip^offxah 

imper. 'ippcoiro, (^farewell!) aor. pass, eppcid^nv. 

2. 

caXvltaty (I sound a trumpet^) fat. caKvly%u, &C. (§ 92, 06s. 1.) 

aaKvltJoj is a later form, 
#«M#i see r«^{iw. 
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aitu, an old form for (jyi&a^, (I sift,) whence we find (in Herod. 1, 

200.) ffclj(Ti. 
o^ivwiJLh (I extinguish,) a^laojy &c. %a^z(5i^oLi, Iff/SeV&oiv. — ^The perf. 

s(T^)C(3c, (with the »,) and the aor. 2. etr^nv, pL ?(T/3a}/x6v, infin. 

arrival, have the intrans. signif. to be extinguished^ which else 

is expressed by the pass. a^iyvvfAai. 

tfVMv, ifu^^tiecfMi, See 0^.11. 1. to § 103. 

a^voj, (J push on,) has most commonly the augment in the same 
way as the verbs beginning with §, (§ 83. 06*. 2.) and takes 
no a in the aor, 1. \<j(siv(t, laa^viyim^i perf, pass. 6(T<Tt;/xai, {I rush 
forth, I strive, I require,) part htTavf^evo^, (proparox., see 
§ 111. Obs. 2.) plusq. itjavyLf^v, which form is at the same 
time a syncopated aor. (§ 110. 7. with 06s. 4.) whence avro,^ 
ffvtMBvof,2pers, pi, %<j<jvo, (for 'iacvao, see Obs. III. 2. to § 103.) 
aor. pass, (of the same signif.) hfftjv^nv, (Sophocles.) — ^The 
forms with a single <t, {ex, gr. eau^m, e^effu^'n,) are less fre- 
quent, and those without any augment^ (asvac, auro,) belong to 
the Ionic Epic dialect. — ^We also meet with a syncopated 
pres. pass. (§ 110. 5.) ex. gr. atvrai, (Soph. Trach. 645.) 
but more commonly with the change of the vowel into ot/, 
(Toy/xai, (/ hapten f run,) imper. gov(to, aova^oj, aovahz, (calls or 
exhortations, used in common life.) — Hither belongs lastly, 
that Laconic iiriaaovoL, (he is gone,) known from Xenoph. 
Hell. 1, 1, 23. which is explained as aor. 2. pass, (for hav^.) 

axEiivvviJLi, (I scatter,) fut. OK^liaoj, (tkb^oj, &c. perf. pass. eaxgSa- 
aiA.cc,, (§ 112. 14.) 

(ncixkoj or ffKsXico, (I dry, desiccate,) pass. (I am dried up.) To, 
this immediative sense of the pass, belong the act. forms 
aor. gffxXoiv, ffJiXriVcn, (jyCKalm, (§ 110. 6.) perf. 'icxXyiKOt, I 
have been dried up, and the^w^. (jKXrKJOfxoci. 

The Homeric ^KiiXtn, (aor. 1. H^xn^ct,) points to ^xuX>m, (which has the 
widely different signif. to dig, tcraich,) whence come, through the metatheti* 
2KAA, stated § 110. 11. the forms ffuXheu, o'KXuim, &c. 

6IJMCU, (I wipe,) dixf^s, &c. see § 105. Obs. 5. fut. fffxrtaaf, &c. ( 
but the aor. pa^s. always is 6(7)ui7ix&«v from the non- Attic 
pres. (Tfxrixaf. Verbal adj. (x/jtrjxroy. 

govfjMtt &c. see ^%v6t. I ffTuv, vria^eu, see f fr*>. 

airiviu), (I pour out,) tnreiaof, eff^reiffpta*, (§ 25. 4.) — MED. 

2TA — , see "rnfii. \ ^rvxtrtj see p. 199. Note. 

areqsw, and arBpidxoj, (I deprive of,) the first is regular, fut. arc- 

T 
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pw&f : in the p{Ms. the simple form Wfo/^^' ^^ ^^e seme of 
I arp, deprived of, robbed. 

Homer has it with i, ^ri^igsu, and Poets have, instead of ^t^n^hy an w>r. % 
pats. ffri^iU* 
ffrtvrmif ^rtvvreu, wwrtf, See § 110. 6. 

ffTopivvvfjUt <sropwi/^iy and arpivwtAi, (I spread us a hed^ give both 
sophoj, hopsffa, and fpufffcu, sfpcj^acj perf, pass, i^oji^ai^ aor, 1. 
pass, hopitj^yiv. Verbal adj, ^qairo^. 

There is an obvloas metathesis, (§ 110. 11.) in the fonns r^^^rAr, r^vi^/. 

GTvyiuy {I dready hatCj) is regular ; but has in Homer also the 
nor. 2. %^vyovy (§ 96. Obs. 5.) and in a causative sense to 
cause to be dreaded^ the aor. 1. ?rt/?«, which later Poets, bow- 
ever, employ again in the first sense. 

^itv?^X^h *c. see t^*^ 

attfl^M, (I save,) has in the old Writers in the perf. pass, beside 
aiaejayLcni, also aiau^ai, and in the aor. \,pass. always lau^riv 
from the primitive form craoo;, l<Ta«i&7)v. — MED. 

The Epics have from vaeuf 1.) the regular formation ^tuifety hduaoy &c. 
2.) pre9, and imperf, amtr, {fmi«t, vakis,) titm^ ^mtt, &C. whence oame the usual 
form ^iv^A>, with Epics also ^««», 3.) the 3 pert, mperf. (tr««v,) and the imper. 
(ftMVf) again contracted, would be l^u, tci^ but the Epics lengthen these forms 
again not with o, as is usual, but with », (exactly as in veMrew^Xf see § 105. 
Obt. 10.) thus, ^d^, (for U^^t and ^S^t.) 

T. 
TAT—, tee TAa | r»U*f, see TAAlk 

rxyMtf, Ittretch, bend a$ a bow. Thepatt. takes ^ : the v is short in the conjugationi 

the /tit. is again ravvu, Od, ^. 174. See § 95. Obs. 12. The past, with the 

Epics is likewise rdvufMu. 

rdpiaaci), rroj, (I disturb,) has a contracted collateral form : 
1.) with the Attics the pres. tense SrpdrrM, where the r be- 
comes a 3", and the vowel is lengthened ; hence the part, 
neat, ro &§arrov : 2.) with the Epics the perf, but with an 
intrans, signif. rir^x^* (I am full of trouble, in a commotion^) 
where the Ionic o) supplies the place of »**.^-MED. 

QHt^Uf and r»^ri*»*i see ^»9rrt and eA#-— 

d?A — the seeming radical form of vtiw^ viraxa, &c. (§101.) To a similar root in 

^ This long vowel is produced by a metathetis like that mentioned § 110. 11. 2., 
in which the first « passes over and coalesces with the second to form a long syUablea 
exactly as in f^mkaxog, — ^^A.«^, ^xixis. The change of r into S is effected by the 
aspiration, -which so readily combines with the ^ : yet it is an anomaly, since it doei 
not take place iji other instances. (See the Note to p. 30.) — From this verb is 
derived the adj. v^oLx^fy ^^^' '^^*^X^h isough, rugged,) and not the verb from the atff, 
See Buttm, LtxUugut, L 52. p. 210. 
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ilie tense of m^im^t taikm§j belongs the t«gMr, rn^ ('a^>) to vhick it Felated 
(from TATO,) the Bpic p<vri, aor, 2. redttpl^ rtr^yaiiy (jteizmff,) See Buttm. 
Lexilogus, I. 41, p. 162^ 
T»— « see Wjwau 

rifMoij^ {I cut,} fui, rnfAWy act. 'irtpkv^ (§ 112. 6.) per/! riry^mna^ 
pass. ririA'nfAaij aor. 1. iT/xw&rjv^ (^ 1X0. IX.) See about 
the canj. perf. pa>ss. § 98. Obs, 9. 

The aor, trajMv is more uncommon. The lonians say aho r«^iw in the 
j»res.s and Homer has the radical form rf/Mv, (//. v. 707' ^iKS'> Buttm. Comgti, 
Gr. Or. § 92. 0^. 13.)— There is an Epic form r/inyu, aor. tr/Afiec, and 
Ir/Mcydf^ pau, IrfAoiynf* 
^Xpfff I delight ^ has in its ptus, form ri^ttofiuu, (lam deXgAiedf) three d^rent aor. 
in the Epic language, ir'/^^#n» or Ir4f^3h«v,^r«/f«^, whence with a trans- 
position (§ 96. Obt. 70 the cony, r^mrtic* for rtt^X^,— and aor. meel. (Wa^rJfinv,) 
vtr»^9rofinfi conf. retf9reufit^a, 
vi^§fMUj (/ get dry, dry vp, intrans.) if^n, aor, 2. pau. n^rSmi and «^r4^»«/i— 

vt^rmimy I dry, tnMM>^'r«^^*VMt, &a is regular 
rlr/MV; %r%TfA6fy {I met by chance,) a defective aor. 
rirt^WM) see rtf^ifor. | nr^Mai, see ttr^otm. 

^ivp^u. Two kindred v«r&« must careftilly be distinguished, viz. : 

1.) rtvxoii (/ nmke, fabricate,) a Poetical regular verb, vt^a/, frii^f*, rt'Tvyfteu^ 

Xrv^^nv, ruxros or rtv»r»s. 
2.) rvyx»vety (I kappen io, hU tie mark,y fitt. rtu|¥Mu> ee*'. I«i5t«^ (^fIo^ 
irv;k;»w«,) perf, rvrv;^nM0t} (§ 112, 13* and Ul. 8-) The sigpif. of rvy* 
^tHiM arose from that of the pau. of rtuxcify whence the Epics have the 
pott, forms rirvyfttuy Ir^x^*, which nearly agree with ruy^otitv, trvxof, 
and the per/, rirtt/xfh of which the part, has in Homer the |pam. signif. 
of rtvxttvj (Od. fjL, 423. see ^ 113. Obt, 4.) takes altogether the signif. of 
the T^rei. Tvy;^«va»in Herod* (3, 140 awd in the twwL 
The ptrf. rirvyfAeti has also the diphthong ti^ whence in Homer 3 pi, 
rinv^mTWf and thefut. 3. merely rvnu^fuu. 

To nv^v belongs, with the Ionic change of the atptrata^ (§ 16. Qbs, 1. e.) 
the aor. 2. 7iTt;»fry, rvruxie^eu, (iQ get read^^ prepore.y-^See ei|>ecially m^eu 
for Tvxt7v. ' 

TIE—, rtrinfMu^ (J am mid,} The part, is nnti/UHf and in the acr. form riraKMC^ 

(§97. 06*. 7.) 
TixTo;, {I bring forth,) from TEKft, /w^. rg'^ni, commonly ri^oixai, 
aor. 'irexov, (Poetically erexV^Jv,) perf. rirona. 

We also meet with rlrtyfiat and irix^* iu the later Writers. See about 
the/u/. rfxiiVS«i, i 95. 0&«. 16. 
c/w, see T««» 
nrpiouy {I perforate y bore,) fVom TPAft, t/)i?<t«, &c. 

The Attics, however, make more use of the collateral form rtv^aUt, Ir/- 
r^va. The per/, always is, from the radical form, rirfUMb, rlr^nfMu, 

rtrpuKTxco, (I wound,) r^uaeay &c. (§ 112. 10. 16.) 

The simple r^ in the more general sense of imrtimg, damaging, is in 
Homer. Beth are connected with rilgM through the metatkeiie TOP^ TPO^ 
see (110. 11. 

T2 
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c 

Ttv, (/ honor j) is in this sense merely Poet, and regular, part, perf, past, nrt/Jv9f» 
In the sense oi' expiating ^ it is merely Epic in the pret. and imperf,, but 
lends in prose the rest of its tenses to the following form : 

rivaty (I expiate,) Jut. tUu, perf. <r/r/*«, perf, pass, rin^/iat, aor. 1. pats* 

irUBfiv, The Med, rivafiuu, {rUofuHf lrter»/A9iVf itrtrt^afm^i) has the ftigni£». 

topumskj avenge. The Ionic pret. is rivw/At, trmvfjteu, (§ 112. 14.) 

The t in rtm is with the Epics long, with the Attics short, § 112. Obs. 8. ^ 

AttiQ Poets also shorten the first syllable otriwfu. See Buttm. Cbmp/. Gr, Or. 

§ 112. Obs. 19. 

rX^vai, (to endure, bear,) erX»v, rX^vai, r\am, rX^&t, (§ 110. 6.) 

From this perf. are again made> according to § 110. 10. the forms 'rirXatfAnp. 
&c. TtrXdveu, opt, rirXaifiVf imper, riT}M^i^ and the Ionic par/. rtrXtivs, but all 
of them only in Poets and in the pres, tense. — ^There is an Epic collateral 
form aor. 1. iraXa^u : the pres. tense was supplied by ivlx^ftMt, or vtrofUw. 
TM— , see riftw and rirfiv. \ Tfiny*>^ see rlfivv. 

v^taty (Ipierccy) tre^ov^ (§ 96. Obs, 5.) a defective aor., compare rtr^^xit. — ^In the 
kindred sense of penetrating, having a clear hud sound, we meet with the fut^ 
rtrdfi^trv, and the pres. ro^iui in Aristoph. 
nri^ffKt, an aor. the same with rux^h of which Pind. PyM. 3, 48. 4, 43. 10; 52. has the 

part, rifffofy and the compounds irirof^t, \*triffais, 
r^et^iM, see rl^wu, 

r^ltrtt, (I turn,) see, about rtV^«^« and rlt^ec^et, § 97* P> 161. 
rpB(pw, (I nourish,) fat, ^pi-^ca^ (§ 18. 2.) perf, rirqo(pa, perf 
pass, ri^paynioLi, rs^pa(p^ai, (T6rpa(p&flM is incorrect,) aor, 
pass. lrpi(^Vi more rarely £&/)£(p&iov. Verbal adj. ^pevro^. 
—MED. 

In the old language T^(pu had also the immediative (§113. 2.) eignif. to 
grow thick, strong f taUj and the paM.has the same meaning; hence the aor. 2. 
act. and the aor. 2. pass, are used in Homer indifferently one for the other, 
ex. gr. ir^a^t the same with Ir^oi^fi, and r^u^ifnv, (r^et(pi7v^ the same with 
the usual r^a^haty see Buttm. Compl. Gr. Gr, : rir^oipet has both signif.^ (see 
the Note to § 97- p. 161.) 
U^X'^f (/rt/if,) less commonly takes its tenses from itself: ^^i^e/Mtt, HBft^ay (} 18. 2.) 
more generally from AF£Mn^ aor, i^QUfiofy fut, ^^mftoS/ttm, perf, U^^afAn^eh (^^ 
§ 111. 3.) Epic Vi^ofM, 
TFT*—, see Sgi^rr*. 

rpv%o)y (/ rvh to pieces, consume,) forms its tenses from the less 

common rpvxoci;, hrpvyjuaay rzrpvycoyi,ivos, &C. 
rpiyu, (I eat,) fut. r^dtipi^xi, aor, erpayov^ (from TPHrft.) 

vuyx^^*') TtTuxtTv, see riw;^A». 

rv'jrroj, (J strike,) has with the Attics commonly rv7rrrK7aj, rert/- 
*itr%i/.ki, ruTrTnrio^f aor. pass, irvitviv — MED. 

"The statement that the i in the conjugation of -r/Vw, is short in irt^a, from r/w, 
proceeds from ignorance of the Comic Aetre in Aristoph. Ecct, 45. Fesp, 1424. where 
the t makes an anapsest. 
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r^(puf (I raise a smoke ^ set onfire^ fat. ^v-^oj, &c. (§ 18. 2.) aor, 
pass, ETi/^v. 

p*t0x*'^»ficiif see t;^»/» 

o. 

*Ar— , see UBw. 

^IfMy intrans. / thinCf trans. / sheWf aor, %<pnvay perf, 1. ^i^ayxecy pass, (pcttvtfAut with 
aor.l, l^aySjjy, lam shown, — MED. The pass. (petivo/Aat also signifies / Mine, 
appear^ aor, 2. s^aywy, fut, <p»¥ovfi«t, and with per/, 2. «rj^»jy«, (see § 113. Obs, 3.) 
The Homeric iterative <pdn^Kty (shone^ appeared j) is rather anomalously formed 
from the pass, iipavijv. Homer has also ^dav^iv for {(piv^n^otvy in the sense of 
shining : compare x^uIvm, 

^A— , (pd^Ku, see ^nfiii, (J 109. 1.) ^utvu and #ENQ. Homer's n^n&dfiat belongs some- 
times to ^ouw, and sometimes to ^ENfl^ I shall shine or be killed, 

*ENft, see 9ripn, 

(pipwy (I carry, beari) has its tenses from quite different roots, 
fut. ohofy and an aoristic imper. otaey about which see § 96. 9. 
— farther aor, 1. ?veyxa, aor, 2, ^vsyxov : from the former are 
used especially the indie., and those terminations of the 
imper., which have the «, and from the latter chiefly the 
infin, and part. perf. Ivhvoxa, (compare §97. Obs, 1. 2.) 
perf, pass, hrivzyi^xi, aor, pass, ^vs^^ajv, fut. pass. ev8x&ii<^o- 
/xai or o<<r&7)<Toptat. Verbal adj. o/fg'of, oiGrhs, (Poetically ^e/'- 
Tw.)— MED. 

Thelonians have aor, HvstKei, IvsTxeci, pass, nvti^^yiv. The theme hsixai occurs 
as a pres. in Hesiod, A. 440. (ffunnUtreu.) ^'Enyici7v is erroneously considered 
as a compound with cy : it is like iiyayovf d\a,\xi7v, &c. (§ 85. Obs, 2.) a 
redupl, of EFKO, of which again ENEKfi, ENEIKfi, are lengthenings, (like 
AAKO, AAEKft.)— See Buttm. Lexilogus, I. 63. 23. Homer has in the imper, 
pi. (pi^rt. — See about (po^uf, § 112. 9.>and about (pe^mett, $ 105. Obs. 16. There 
are a few other rare forms derived from oI^cj, viz. injin, aor, 1. iv^^at and 
the verbal adj. am7<rros in Herod. (1, 157. 6, 66.) where the u is not gram- 
matically correct ; and the perf, ^^oo7^r»t in Luciau Paras, 2. of which the 
diphthong at, unchanged by the augment, rests on § 84. Obs, 2. f^w, see par- 
ticularly below. 

(fzvyuy {I flee, escape,^ fut. ^ev^oijloci and ^EV^ovixai, aor. efvyov, 
perf, 7ri<pevya, Verbal adj. (pet/xrgos-, (peuytro^^ ((puxrof, Horn.) 
, ' Homer has also the part, perf. pass. ^i^vyfAiios in an act, sense, escaped i 

; and a part. perf. «ri^y^tfTif, (compare <pvZ,a, flight,) fugitives. 

.. ^^avw, {I do] previously to another, anticipate^ see about the 
quantity of the a, § 112. Obs. 8. aor. 1. \(p^a(S'x and aor. 2. 
?(p&y}v, (p&ftJ, (p&>jvai, (p&a5-, § 110. 6. fut. (p^'yi(yof^oci, perf. 
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I'here h /A ». 346. ^t»^(f$Bun(rti an «iieomm9ii form of %h» bpt. ior W«(^ 
Buttm. Complete Gr. Gr, I. 537. Note, 

(fbeipoj, I spoil, trans, is regular ; but the per/, 2. €$&o^a, Sigcp&o^of, 
has, with the lonians and the later Writers, the signif. I am 
spoiled, Attic have spoiled, the same with %(p^ttpkx. 

Homer has tlie fut. (pii^ffu : fut, 2. med. }i»^fi»^iofitai, intrans. with the 
lonians. 

^^iot, in this form is merely a Homeric verb with transitive and intrans. signif. to 
Vfaste, destroy, {H. #•. 466.) peH$h, {Od. fi, 368.) The other forms are more 
In use, yet, on the whole, more Poetical. (pfii(rtu and t^fit^a are merely 
transitive. But the derivative 

Pfes, tense ^Ptm 
is coimmoAly intrans., and takes its tenses from the middle voice of ^fiw, viz. 
fut, ^6iffo(Aa,if perf. %^6ifMif plusq, i<p^i/ifi¥, which latter form is at the same 
lim« a 9fi^e»pmt^d inr. (^ lid. 7.) tind has therefore its own mootft .* opt, 
(pfiifiw, r*) rw, (Od, K.Si. x. sad. See the Note to § 107. Ote. III. 6.) infin^ 
^iitffiait part. <p6ifAivcs, conj. <pfii»fiutt, shortened (pfiio/Aui, pfiitreu. 

The t in hoth ^^(tu, &c. and the pres. <pilm, (§ 1 12. Obs, 8.) is always loagf 
with the lonians, and short with the Attics : %(p6tfutii &.c. is constantly short; 

^CKien), (^Ilove,) instead of the regular aor. of this verb Homer has 

also, with a long <, the medial forms e(pi\aro, imper, (pXXat, 

{deponetis of the simple formOIAfl,) in which the i is long, 

in consequence of the nature of the aor. See § 101. 4. 

<ppoi^M, (I say y point out,) has in the old Poets mi aor. vi^fctSov, 
kififfx'Sov^ in/in, iraipqu^kiv, and b. perf , pass, mf^aifjuu, 

(ppiw, used only in compounds, €)c(p/?eiv, £lff(ppBiv, iw^^stv^ (to kt m, 
out^ through,) (ppmw, &o. impen Mfpes, (§ 110, 6.)— MED. 

^t^sw, (pqirrw, (I shudder^ fut, ^^iifi), &c. perf. VB(ppTicac, from 
^PIKf2, (whence also the subst (pqixriy &c.) see § 92, 8. 2. 

♦TZ— , see ^iyy«. 

pupca, (InUr-, knead,) fut. old ^^, 'ipvp^x, commonly (pv^iata^ 
&c. Ion. ^u^'ntso), perf pass, iti(pvp^a,i and ^^(fvpoLyLoci, 

^ftf, (/ produce^) (px/3w, i^wrai But the p<erf ni^vxx, and the 
nor, 2, l(pi;v, (pvvoci, conj. (pBwy part, (fvs, (§ 110. 6.) have a 
pass, or intrans. signif. to be produced, to arise^ ft>r which 
there is in the pre*, and yii^ (pdoi^ai, <pu<jofjLaci. 

Un- Attic Writers use instead df ^v«/, <phs, &c. an aor. past, (py^imi, ^vus^ 
&c.— See abont the Homeric forms ri^vetari, ^ttpviis, § 97. Obs, 7. and about 
the opt, ^otif, § 1 10. p. 242. 

X. 

Xa^ft;, commonly xccSpi^ai, (/ give way,) is regular, but has in 
Homer an aor, 2, with the redupl. and the change of x into 
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n, xexaJeV&at. The act. xejeaJetv, (x6xaS<iv,) with a particular 
fut. ie£Xdfr$9i<TA/^ has in Hoiuer a peculiar tranntive signif. to 
deprive ^, dej^eowe.— -(Soe «x«W(yd(*ai in r^jSa;, and sx^^ov 
in xavSavft/.) 

Xfifi^y (I rqoioe,) Jnt. y/u^(tci), aor, (from the^ww*.) ex*/^^^* ^'^d 
from this again a per/, with a more intensive signif. of the 
pres* Ksyj^^xct or xexapio/xa», (§ 111. 3.) 

Poets have also of the regular formation xix»^f^h oor. 1. med. i^ti^ifinv, 
and aor, 2. with the redupi. fn^^m^i/inv. The fut, ;^a^n«-0/£«i belongs to the 
later Writers ; Homer has xix»fwu and -ofjuit. 

Xstvidvof, {IcofUain, hold,) aor. ?%a8oy, (§ 112. 13.) peff. xexavSa, 
(the same with the pres.) fut. xai(jo(jtMi, (Od, <t. 17.) as if 
from XENAft, (compare aTriv^co (nreiadj, and TriTrov^a 
^siVoptat.) 

XaVxw, (J gape wide, yawn,) forms of the pres. tense xaivof^ 
which is not used by ancient Writers, the a^r. sxavov^yuf. 
XavoypccKi, perf. xg'^^jva, / am open, yawning. 

xK^'j f^' X^^'^fi^'i ^^''' ^X^^^ and 6;^i*'*y, i>«r/. »i;^»5«, (§ 97- 4. a. c.) 

X^iffi^otiy see x^'^^^^* 

Xiea, (I pour,) fut again x^'fi^i X^**^^ XeT, /w^. merf. %ioyi.(tii (see 

Buttm. Cotnpl. Or, Or., and above § 95. 05^. 8.) aor. 1. 

fx^flf, (§ 96. Obs. I.) ?xsaf, fX^e> (v,) infin. x^^h imper. 

X^ov, x^*'^^> ^» JP^* *^X^*^> P^^- po*^' icixvpi^aif aor. pass» 

Bxv^nvy (§ 98. 06s. 4.)— MED. 

The forms ;^ic/#'a», l;^«t;«'«, are unusual, though they were the primitive 
ones, as appears frem the M&t/. x^f*^ "^ ^ forms 'tx^hv, ^x^veh &<^- — See 
J 95, Obs. 12. A^o/<?. 

The Epics»ha\re the aor. «;^tc;«, (of which the conj, xtv» bocomes a/W., Od. 
0, 232. see 5 189. Obs. 8.) tyncopated aor. past. \x^finh &c. (§ 110. 70 

XpocttriAsTv, (to aid^ help,) ^xp^^^y^^^y ^ defective aor., whence came 

again y^dioyj^ooj, ^xP^^^^t^^^^y (§ •'■•'•■'■• ^0 
X^flMw. There are of this verb five different formations with dif- 
ferent signif. ; all of them with the contraction commonly 97^ 
Jonic (contrary to analogy) 5. 

1.) xi'^i U dtHver oracies,) is regular, x^^^^t &*• P^*"- >tix^fiP^fiteu, Xx^nvHv. 
— See the contraction into n in Soph. El. 35. (EcL C. 87. 

2.) nixftif^i (/ lendj) goes after leT^fiu, xt^^*** '^Xi"^' ^^ MED. »lx^»tMth 
(/ borrow,) xt*"^*f^' 

3.) x^i^i (^«"« «« »««' V> «»v^yO A::?? (* «'w) A;e^«» A^r"*^*"* &*• • 

the rest is regular, aor. tx^n^if^nv, perf. xix^nfMu *. Ferbal adj. Xi^f^^^t 
Xii^Tos* 

* This per/, is used by the Epics in the sense of / tvant. 
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See 5 106. Obs* 8. and 15. about the Ionic forms of the pra, Bnd imperf. 
being sometimes with «, and sometimes with t. 
4.) xi^^ 0' isneceuary^ Lat. oportet^) is impersonal, and conforms partly 
to the verbs in ^i, infin, x(nf»t, opt. xv'^^t ^' XiV» P^*'^' («*•) ;C{«^% 
imperf, l;^^J»v ", or xi^yf (never txi^it)/^*' Xi^^**^ 

5.) uToxifi, (»V t# sufficient^ un-Attic i^rtx^^^t pi' ctirtxfi^*h «^'** ^**X&** 
part, airoxi''** *'•'«> *'"> *tnperf, uTixin^fut, &*oxi^^*h ^« 

Xpiywi^i, (/ rfi/e, co?or,) /m<. xpclKJMy &c. (§ 112. 14.) per/*. /}(W». 

Xmvvfji.1, (I heap up earth, make a hank or mole, § 112. 14.) is 
regular in the old Writers : xoc^, infin, xovv^ %(i<rca, &c. perf. 

This verb must not be mistaken for the Epic x'^^/^^h {^ ^^ ^^Hfnh) 
\xif»iAm* 



^tut, see § 105. Obi. 5. 
^pvx*'^Hh*i^f see § 100. Obi, 8. 

n. 

«J&6ft;, (I push,) has the syllabic augment according to § 84. 06«. 

5. (gfli&ot/v,) yU^. cy&TKTo;, and (from fi©fl,) Sja; — ^eWa, icrat, 

ecjtjfjiai, &C. 
miopMi, (I buy,) has likewise the syllabic atigm, imout^my &c. 

But instead of employing its own aor. (sMynadfjinVf dfvrKriiJt.ny,) 

Attic Writers used the forms e^§<«ixof)v, grgia<y&ai, &c. which 

see above, 

§ 115.— 0/ ^Ae Par^icZe*. 
1. The par<tc?es are called in Latin inflexibles, because they 
admit neither declension^ nor conjugation. Whatever regards 
their formation and derivation, belongs, to the chapter on the 
Formation of Words. There are, however, some particulars 
intimately connected with the inflection of other parts of speech, 
or pointing at some reciprocal bearings among the particles 
themselves, (as comparison and correlativeness,) or little varia- 
tions occasioned by construction and euphony, which are better 

^ See about this pari, § 57. 3. As this impersonal verb evidently comes from 
X^i^i this part, is explained by the Ionic conversion of ac into f«, ($ 27. Obi, 10.) 
but the accentuation must be noticed as very anomalous ; and since the lonians 
changed in general the verbs in eun into w, this accounts for the t in xi*'^* (compare 
wiurXfifM.) 

^ This anomalous accentuation instead of tx^m, (^ 12. 2. a. and Obi, 1. to § 103.) 
rests on ancient custom. 
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treated separately, being in some degree analogous to what is 
called inflection, in general. They are therefore brought here 
under a distinct point of view. 

2. We first separate from the particles in general the preposU 
tionSf viz. the following eighteen :— 

d/Jt/ply am, avTi, alio, Jii, ^iV, Iv, i^, e^J, x«ra, (Jstra^ 9rapa, 
VBqt, vpo, Trpos, (xiv, j5^6§, utto, 

which have always been especially considered as the prepositions 
of the Greek language, and which we shall denominate the old 
prep. They alone form compound verbs in a simple and regular 
manner, which is not the case with other |)ar^icfe*, which are also 
prep.y as avev, Ivexa, lyyv^, ws, (aty) &c. Whatever concerns 
these old prep, with regard to form, will be stated along with the 
other particles ; but their combination with the casus is eluci- 
dated in the Syntax^ § 147. 

3. The most general adverbial form in Greek is the termination 
a;s-, which may be considered as a part of the inflection of adjec- 
tives ; for it occurs only in adj. and participles^ and there are 
very few adj., from which this form could not be derived. It is 
perfectly tantamount to the termination of the cases^ and we need 
•pnly change the final of of either nqmjn.^OT^en. into wr, observ- 
ing at the same time that, whenever the end-syllable^of of the 
swmin. has the accent, the termination <us of the adv. retains the 
accent, which becomes a circumflex. For instance, 

(piXof ^/Xft/f, ffo(f>os ffo(pwSf 

(juf^qaiVf (^(Tcifpoyosy) awfpovcoff X«/'t2i5', evroy, yjx^ihrus^ sv^v^, 

ios, f v&cW, part. XumreXwVf (serviceable,) ovvros, Xvait^^ 

Xouvrofs, 
akriOis, iosy contr. oifs, oKn^iu^, contr. dXn^us* 

Obi, 1 . All adv, derived from adj, in ns, ut, should properly have a circumflex on 
. the syllable us as being a contraction of its into »;. Some, however, are parorytona, 
and formed from the nomin,, which has the same accent without any contraction, 
ejf, gr, tvnBns, tim^if, compare J 121. 9. 1. and above § 49. Ob», 4. Adverbt made of 
adj, in -1*00; ^vous, have the accent after the same analogy, as the o^/. in their 
declension, (§ 36. Obt,) thus from uh»us — iWws tth«0s, but agreeably to the following 
Obt, better tvvot»£e* 

Obt, 2. Adj, of one termination, which, as it were, waver between tubti, and adj.^ 
'take first the usual termination of adj, to form their adv» in ms, ex, gr. fofiahMts, 
^fikctfUMis. Compare § 63. Obt, 3. and the Note to ( 66. 

4. Particular cases and forms of nouns frequently supply, by 
virtue of a power to be explained in the Syntax, and by an ellipsis 
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the place of parHcles, and when feuch a form ocean rather fire-» 
quently, it passes altogether for an ad«. ; ex. gr. the dat 
xo/xi5f , properly 2vith care, hence ^ery much ; 
^Teovi'tii — ** with dUigencef difficulty i hence 
hardly, scarcely, 
beside a number of udj. feminine, where originally the dai. 6S^ 
from « oSof , the way or ma»ner, was understood ; cjr. jrr. 

sre^f, on yb©/, xwvf , jointly^ <Sip5, privatim, privately, 
h^lMalgt, PUBLICS, publicly ; and the like. (Compare 
in the following §, Obs. 7. oXXip, and the like. 
— ^the AccuB, 
dpxii¥ and rfiv apxh, properly, in the beginning^ outftt^ 

hence wholly, 
^^sSk^ GRATIS, without tampenmtion^ (from r^^, a gifij) 
fA^axqciVy (oSov,) far, far off. 
See also 06x. 3.*-Tlie tieu^er of an adj. k alio an adterbuU aceus.s 
when in the sen^. pL it supplies the place of an adverb. But 
excepting the compat. and rapeH., of which we shall treat pre«- 
sently, this is chiefly peculiar to Poets, (see § 128. O69. 4.) and 
there are also a fisw €adj*, which are used.ad«ef6ta% in the n^u^ 
^fender in prose ; siwh are^ for instance, t(i%iy qmcldy, fMKpoy or 
puKpi^ liithm 

Oh$, 8. Tliere are immy jtKirh'efe^, which 6riginftted in this manner, whose radical 
noun is not in use, ^ ttied onlf by Po«t8« Daiwet of thi« kind are written without 
the t tubicript ; ex. gr, i /x?, in vain, ^*x^^ doub^^ oomparo the following 4. Of this 
kind are also the gen. i|?ff, in order, ^yx"^^ near, o/mv, together, {adj. o/iig with the 
E|ncs ;) the netaer$ ^tXn^m, near, (adj. *Xw4os with Poets,) urnftt^f, to-day, au^m tO'» 
mmrrMD ; aod especially sev^tid in tt, Uke jUKk, xi^m, greatty, Vix«i separately, rix'h 
quickly, perhaps ; and many more. 

Ohs. 4. If beside the neuters th^u and i^v, we 1^0 iseet with %l^U and l^vs as 
adverbs, (see § II7. 2.) it is only accidentally that the latter form is identical with 
the twrnm. mate, of tiie a^., and in ^^lese words as well as !n \yyhs, the ; is as much 
% part ^ the miwtt^mt iarm, as it is in iifKf)t from ^^f }, f^'^Xi*^ ^ P'^Xih Af^ifiMg for 

06f. 6. Some arfe eases tof nduyit preceded by a prtp. *, ex.gn 
mt^mXV^i"*} immediately, on Hte spot, (properly at the thing iltelf^ 
KsAk and iUf^Jtitt^, (for ica/f i, z»f Jf^ri^,) as, 

}to, (}*' 0,) wherefore} but %tort, (}t Jf, <r/,) because, comes from J/a <r«i/rtf, ?r/— 
it^^ym, (for '!»^ ifTw,) KteniUy /or /^ benefit of the thing, (see § 147. '•^oO 
tkat is, for the purpose. 
and among these too there are Home, of whidi the ^noun !s not in use hy itself, 
ex. gr. ilttiipvns, suddenly. Slight differences are to be observed in the spelling and 
accentuation of some compound expressions of this kind ; ex. gr. ix^oim, out oft^e 
siutji^ aside, (f^r l» wo^f,) IftrMv, in the way, a hindrance, (this is at the same time 
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contrary to syntax, instead of h #d^5»,) l#<*%if&, (for —5, from a noun, ^XH*^)) «'• 
order, attccestively* 

5. With respect to the degrees of comparison, it almost gene- 
rally is the c€iBe» timi 

the ntnt tiing. of the compar., and 

the neuf. pL of the superL 
serve at the same time as degrees of comparison for the adv, f 
ex, gr, mfir^of ittu^Tt, thou doest more wisely, (xttrxjiftx ^isriKstrev, 
he lived most shamefully. The degrees of comparison of the 
adv. are very seldom formed by annexing a;? to the degree of 
comparison of the adj.i and when it is done, it is to heighten the 
expression ; ea:. gr. xaXXiovwr is not merely more beautifully, but 
in a much more heauti/ul tuay ; hence yi^Byikwsy magnifcentlj/^ 
can have no other comparative than pket^oms. 

6. There is an old adverbial termination at instead of o/r, whence 
ovrcos and ovrco, (§ 26. 4.) This termination is peculiar to adverbs 
derived from adf, which are not in use, as c)i(pvM, suddenly; hmaou^ 
behind, backwards ; &nd also to iJOrae miverbs formed from prep. 
as s^dj, without, outwards^ Iscoj or siacuf avof, xxroo, vqotnu and 
TToppoj^. These form their degrees of comparison in the same 
manner, dvuripcoj dvcurccrof^ And degrees of comparison are simi* - 
larly formed in some other particles j ex. gr. aifo, {far from, 

§ 117. Obs. 3,) i'ffcariroj, {very far off, most remote,) hhy^ (within,) 
hioriru^ Ixar, (afar,) Ixdari^eoj dyx<>Vi (near,) dy^oriroj, pt^wtgiv, 
(far off^) fMdKpQrifa/, 

7. The analogy of adj. in the formation of the degrees of com^ 
parison is strictly followed in all particles, which are susceptibly 
of degrees of comparison without being derived from any adj. ia 
use; ex. gr. eyyvs, (near,) hyyvrifcj or lyyvre^ov, &c, — or eyytov, 
ery'S"*, and they are liable to the same peculiarities and devi- 
ations, which we have just noticed. (See Obs. 6,)—- Compare in 
particular with the forms of § 67. 3. and § 68. 

ptaXa, (greatly^ fiSXXvv, t^iki^a, 
and the foUowiog adverbiai form of the compar* ^fmrn^ (§ 68« 2.) 
viz. 

r!<i(Tov, ^rrov, (less,) miTOh (ff^ least.) 
Obt, 6. We must also notice the peculiarities of the degrees of comparison in 

• 1 These two particles and 1^ intermediate Doric ire^(rej are properly of the same 
signjf., but in common use 5rgtf«'« means ^^r^^ in front, and vtopfu, (irag^-^,) at a dis* 
tance,far. 
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vti^ett (} 117« !•) ^t^eurift Or iti^ecirt^gf, 
^rXn^t^h trkvff'ietiri^ovf and 'i^t^evf 

and from l^vy (strai^ht'/orwardy) comes the Homeric l^wrara (instead of i^vrtereh 
see § 114. p. 286. A^o/e.)*-That some of these advcrbt, on taking the degrees o/comr 
parisoHy become real adj^ has already been noticed above, § 69. 2. and the Note. 

Obs. 7* Some verbal forms, by being in constant nse in the popular language, 
irere also converted into pariic/et, and chiefly became interfeciiont. We have already 
mentioned f7ty p. 205. Note: — ZiptXov, see the Anomaiout o^iiX«, (and below § 150, 
among the particular locutions :) — r?, see the Anomalout TA : — M, lof see the 
Anomalous o^eioi : — there is an old imper, of similar signif. hih, abbreviated riu and 
rl» : — &yt, ^tgi, 7^/, &y^u, signify all four, come on, well ! — See also a^iXii, § 160. All 
these imper, generally retain the sing, form, even when addressed to many indi- 
viduals, except trt and ay^%7rt, 

Obs. 8. The adv, ^t/^a, hither, is also employed as an imper, for come hither, in 
which case it has a pi,, when addressed to many : ^ivrs, which is explained as an 
abbreviation of hv( Irt, which occurs in full, ex, gr, in Aristoph. Eccl. 882. 



§ 116. — Particula CorrelativcB. 

(Ck)mpare § 79. the Adjectives.) 

1. Some localities are expressed by means of annexed syl- 
lables : on the question 

whence ? by &6v, ex. gr, aXXoSev, from another place ^ 
whither ? (sb, — aXKoazy to another place^ 
where ? &<, — aKko^t, in another place. 

There are some differences in the vowel, which precedes these 
terminations ; they are best learned by practical observation ; ex. 
gr. 'A&iaviQ9'ev, ov^avo^ev^ &yp6h, in the fields, country ; Troripo^^iy 
on which of the two sides? Troriqcoffe, to which of the two .ndesf 
lre§a/&i, on the other side. Most of them keep the accent, 
•where the radical word has it, or as near as possible. Only those 
in Q&gy are ge nerally paroxytona ; ex. gr. *K6)fros <ffQvro^£v. 

• Obs. 1. But these derivatives of »T»«f, ^rSy, 3>.X«;, h'hov, Urh, as oUottif, ^hrotrt, 
&xxo^i, t»roBtf, follow the general rule. 

2. The question whither ? also admits the 

enclitic h 
to be annexed to the word, and always close [to the unaltered 
accus.y ex, gr. ovpxvoyhy into heaven ; SxiJe, (from aXr,) into the 
sea; sps^oa^e, from ro e/jg/Sof, &c. 

Obs. 2. In aUeth, homeward, to the house, and ^vyaht to flight, (jpvyn,) the » comes 
from accus, of metaplastic forms of the 3 decl., as those in § 56. Obs. 8^ and in 
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the 5 along with the «• of the accus, pi. is become a J, (according to § 22. Obs, 2.) 
There are, however, a few words, which take the Z without being in the p/., as 

Obi. 3. Homer sometimes subjoins an adj. to the acout. in this form, ex* gr, Keut^ 
iuvtctofAtvny, (//• ^. 255.) and even repeats this local termination, as if it were the 
termination of a case in ovh ^ifuvh^ (jto his house j') from h iofAog. — But when the same 
Poet appends this Js to the gen. in &t"ho<rh, it is because this gen. generally is ellip- 
tical : tig &'t%(, viz. lifiovy (§ 112. Obs, 9.) 

3. On the question where? the termination ffiv or <rt is annexed 
to several names of cities, viz. r^ji when there is a consonant 
preceding, and atji in case of a vowel, and retaining the accent 
of the radical word, ex, gr. 

*A5^mri(7iy Ttkdrocioiffiv, ''O'Kvi/.itiaGi, 
(from * A&oiv^i, ITXaraial, 'OXt/ptTr/cc *.) — A few other words take 
the termination or, 

'IffSptoi*, IIl'S'oT*, Meya^oj*, 
from *I(j&ptos-, Ylv'^ojy Ta yiiyoipa,. This termination always ha^ 
the circumflex, except in o?)co», at home ^. 

4. The following three interrogatives refer to the three localities 
stated above^ viz. : 

^o9"ev; whence? voT'^ whither? <ffov ', where? 
of which the first only agrees in form with the terminations stated 
at 1, (with Poets also ^o&< and irotje, see Obs. 4.) But these and 
some other interrogatives, of which the most usual are 

<7r6r£ and vmUx ; when ? 

itus ; how? 

mri ; in what direction^ in what manner ? 
stand with their immediate correlatives^ (indefinitum, demonstra^ 
tivum^ relativum^) again in the same analogy, which we observed 
above § 79. with regard to the correlative adj. 

* The termination ««•/ is very generally spelled with the s subscript, and ^A^vrifi is 
considered as the Ionic dat.; but the termination a^t shews that this way of spelling 
is incorrect. Yet these terminations certainly come originally from datives pi., only 
that the form was altered for this special purpose in pronunciation, and applied 
also, (like the termination «^«,) to nouns in the sing. See the reverse of this in the 
following Note. — 'Okv/Avtia^i with a short a belongs to v 'OXvft^tds* 

^ This termination is in llu^a the real dat. ; in the other words it is the some^ 
what altered dat. of the 2 decl., which was also applied to names in the pi. (Mi^a^a,) 
and even to other words, as brav^at from hrav^ot, (see Text 6.) These forms must, 
however, not be mistaken for correlatives of the following «•«?, whither, though this 
very lyrat/Stf? sometimes actually answers the question whither ; ex. gr, in Aristoph. 
Lys. 568. Plat. 608. ; and we must recollect that in the common language the 
correlatives of the different questions in general are easily confounded one with the 
other. See the Note to Soph. PAi/tfC/. 481. and about hrav^ot^ Buttm. Compl. Gr. 
Gr,§116. 06#.28. 
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Jnterrog, 


Indef. 
all enclitics 


TTore; 


^ore, 


a-oy; 


^oi*. 




Voly 


ttoIjs ; 


Ttdf^y 


«•>); 


Ttri^ 


772v/xa 5 


— 



Demomstr. 



roT6, 



RelaL 

simpl. compos. 
— ovirSf 

OVOVy 

^ OWO&IV, 



6t6, 

or, 

ut, 



Tivfxa^ — o^iQvixcif. 



r>jvix;c. 

Their signif, are supplied by the analogy of § 79. ; for instance^ 
5roT6, once, Tro^h, from any place what^eVy &c,«p— And in the 
same way as the ariic, posfpos, ar^ independently of 8<Tr*s-, is also 
strengthened by «•€/?, (iavep, &q J Several rel^ives of this kind 
add gre/) for the like purpose : offfTtsq^ ^"rf^i oivep^ 
Obi, 4. Of the Poetical forms we vill only just nentioq (for irMz/ftc.) 

and (for ^ot and i^tet,) — ro^t, o9roft, which form9 arQ analogous to their particular 
correlatives, (Text 1.) 

5. The demonstratives in this table are the primitive simple 
ones, hke 6, 4 to, among the adjectives ; but rore, then, at that 
timCy is the only one in common use ; the others occur merely in 
some particular locutions, or in poetry. Sometimes we also meet 
with &f as a more uncommon demonstrative instead of rats : it 
then takes the acute accent to distinguish it from the relative wf. 

6. But there are some other demonstratives, which, instead of 
T, have a very different root, and particular meaning : 

Uety (Poetically fxslS'i,) there^ exerS-ev, (hencCy exer^e, thither, 
answering the interrogatives vovy gsroSsy, and ^o", 
(Ion. and Poetical; also xgT&i, xetSev, xsiVg:) 
Seu^o, hither, answering the interr. voT; 
vuv, now, answering the interr, frors ; 
To which must be added the following two, 

fivScc, here, ihere^ h^ev, thence^ 
which are at the same time relatives synonymous with o2 and 
SSev, and commonly used in prose. 

7. Of the demonstrative adverbial forms, which we have men- 
tioned, there are five susceptible of being strengthened in the way 
stated above in § 79. 5. whence are derived the d^monsiratives 
generally used in prose, in the following manner, (compare § 14, 
Obs. 3. with regard to 4heir accentuation,) 

" See about the t ntbtcripi in these instances, Obs. 8. 
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mftxa, muKotitf rnifmrnvtcc, 
evSa, N&aJg*, ivbavra, Jon, ivrad^a, Ait 

h^aVf Iv^EvSs^ Iv^svTEVi loth ivnu^sv^ Att. 

rriy r«Se, ravmy 

&Si Sh, oiroffFf or ovrc^. 

See about the two last series Obs. 7. 
8. Part of these demomtfative adfierbial forms take moreover 
the I demonstrathmmy (§ 80. Obs. 3.) 
for instance, 

ovroDo), (from oiro^mv, tee § 80. Obs. 3,) 

$6t;/7i from $8i)/7o^ vvv\ from vi^v* 

However I vTai)&a, in this respect, forms, besides ivrooA), more 
commonly hrau^oi, see the Note to § 116. p, 315. 

8. The relative adverbial forms, (like the ad/., § 80.) to gene- 
ralise their signif. more intensely^ annex 

oJv and SoJ^roTg, 
for instance, hirovovv^ wheresoever, wherever^ o7rco(yovvy (and with 
the insertion of n, ovwarunm,) ovoc/Sil^rors^ &c. 

Ob», 5. In the same wey as the eorreftpondiqi^ «£$»'• § 70* ^orm oikee eorreiatwa 
hy adding their characteristic tenoinations toother general cptpressions, (aa i>.x«r«f| 
wttvTetof, &c. § ^9. Obs. 2.) 80 do the adverbs ; ex^ gr, aXXM^ at anqther iim^^ wXXji, 
(on the question ir?,) in another waif or manner, &c. ^duraifj ^ivm, (as responsive to 
itSff Tfi,) in every vxif^ entirely, &c. »ir§u, mhro^t, (answering to wv, iriB*,) in that 
place, there, &c. But the advtrk* deriT«d from 4ax^, irAuf, w«kf, and »««f«f, are 
commoqly strengthened by the insertion of the lettera a^c^ for instance, 
aXXcc;^ev, elsewhere, ^Mra^oZ, ^^kXet^w, in all, in many j^ces^ 
\xa^»x'o^u,from every side, aWax^x &c. 

Ohs. 6. Hiere are likewise negatives made of most of these forms : from ^ir%, ^Ss, 
and r/f, by a mere juxtaposition, 

•uroti, fAntrori, never, suirtHt f^n*0f$, in n^ way^ by no means. 
These last forms in Homer throw the «■ off before a consonant, (olf^u, ftn^ct, II. y, 306. 
^. 422.) and must, in that case, not he confounded with the particle of time «•», 
(•^fr«, fitwr^, not yet.) But the negatives are more generally derived from the old 
•cjr*. duhetfUHi /**i^/»h) none, 

ouietfAMSy by no means, not ai all, •uUtfi'^ ^Vimtuv, w^ctfAc^m, &c, 

Obs. 7' The simple demonstrative smd relative forms are obviously derived from the 
artic. prcepos. and posipos., of which they partly are real cases, tJ, »J, a J, and «T for y, 
(eompare the 2d Note to § 116. p. 315.) but the others are advefhial deriyatioas from 
them for just as «itf, Stf^ and tat;, are adverbs of quality derived from «fi «! ri, so are 

• * This demonstrative h must not be confounded with the 3«, which answers the 
question whither^ (see above 2.) though the ancient Authors themselves have some- 
times been guilty of this confusion even in the very word l»3«Ji. See the Nof to 
8oph. Philoct. 481. 
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tBiv, oTt, formed from them with other terminations^ The forms ravrif, v^t, wrt^f, 
afxxit, a(xx«f, derived directly from other pronount, and •vrat, tSiit, (from a^i,) have 
the adverbial form at for ais. To answer the interrogativet xn and rriff Uf7y«f gives 
Ui/y«f and ixiUvf, The forms ir«i/, «*?, 9'a>;, &c and others^ of which there is no 
nomin* occurring, as »riii»n», ^»vr»;^«Sf &c, follow the analogy of the others. 

Ob*, 8. The iota subtcript should properly not be placed under ti, according to 
} 115. Obs. 3. in those forms, of which there is no real nomin, as the radical word j^ 
therefore it should be trii, o^H) ^dmif &kk»xin^ hut ny «r^, ravrti; afXXif. The former, 
however, are frequently written like the latter for the sake of uniformity* 

Obi. 9. Whenever the forms r«ri and trt occur twice, (and sometimes even only 
once,) for ir*Ti^— ^r^ri— Jome/twf#— 4o»ie/twie»^§ 149.) they are accented TtfrJ— , 

Obt, 10. Dialedt, a.) The Epics doable the t for the sake of the metre in citints, 
cirircTt, &c. 

b.) the lonians substitute a » in all the above forms for the ^f for instance, 

xSff xWf «fu*f, ixc^tvj wnM\ see } 16. Oht, 1. c. 
c.) the Donahs have for ir«rf , Tri, &c.^-ir0»«, Tmc, &c. — ihid* 
d.) the Poets have the shortened form i^, ex, gr, uXkc^, ?»r«rSf . 
e.) instead of f there is an Epic form ^x* ^^ ^X** 

§ 111 .'-^Mutability of same other Particles. 

A, In the Letters, 

1. There are some steady rules for varying ov, ojJx, oSx and I?, 
\y according to § 26. for euphony's sake ; and some particles end 
for the same reason in a moveable v or f. This is sometimes 
attended with a difference in the signif. Of this kind are 

^g/)av, (trans.) beyond^ chiefly of rivers and waters ; — but 
^6§a, (ultra,) over, across, farther, where the object ia 
considered as a limit or boundary. Both are preposition 
and adverb: see Buttm. Lexdogus, II. 69. 
ivrix^v and ivrixpvs, (with a different accent.) Homer uses 
the first form in all signif. indiscriminately ; but with 
respect to the Attics the grammarians state it as a rule 
that ivrijcqu is employed only in the physical sense over- 
a>gainstf straight-forward, but avriKqv^ in the figurative 
sense, straight-forward, without any ceremony, &c. But 
there are numbers of contrary examples each way. See 
Buttm. Compl, Or, Or. 
Bvdus^ and ev&t/, (see § 115. Obs, 5.) as adverb of time, (im- 
mediately,) e^&if alone is used; but as adverb of place, 
(straight-forward, directly to,) it is commonly elf^v, (ex, gr,. 

' Compare the gen. of the same terminations in some pronouns with the termina- 
tion ^cf : see § 72. Obt, 6. 5. 
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tv^t/ AvKtlou^ svitf "Eipiffov,) but before a vowel rarely 

kdSrif^y (Eurip. Hipp. 1197.) The Ionic forms i&ir, i&v, 

are used indifferently, and barely as adverbs of place. 
2. The following varieties take place, without any difference in 
the signif. ; they belong to the Attic Poets, or are used by them, 
though Ionic forms : — 

lav, ^v, av, if, (see § 139. 8. :) «v is never long in the Tragic 

Poets. 
(T'niJLsqovy AtL rrifjis^oyy to-day , %&ef and Ix^er, yesterday. 
auv anciently ^vv^ with, sis-. Ion. If, in, 
Iv, Ion. evl, in, see below, 4. ' 
aeJ, Ion. and Poet. aU\ and algv, always, 
6V6x«, or 6V6X6V, (thc latter even before a consonant, ear. grr. 

Xen. Hier. 3, 4. 5, 1.) Ion. e7vgx<y, eJvexev, on account of, 
sireira. Ion. eVsiTev, afterwards, 
8n, in the popular language, (Aristoph.) and hnti, because, 

compare § 77. Obs. 2. 
instead of od, no/, no, and val, ye^, the Attics emphatically 

use Qvxh (Ion. olxl,) va/x*, § 11. 06«. 2. 

Oht. 1. There are some other varieties in the dialecli : 

for 9e^6s, (Jo, at,) anciently le^ar), Dor. «•«•), for ftirec, (with, &c.) ^ol. «•!?«, 

for §Zf, (^therefore,) Dor. and Ion. Sv, 

for av^/f, (again,) Ion. avt^;, 

fot xi, »iy, (an enclitic particle used by Poets instead of «>, § 139.) Dor. »£, 

for 9^, (at ieoit,) Dor. 7^, 

for 1/, (1/,) Dor. «/, which the Epics also use, but only in at xt, «} ya^, and 

There are besides some Epic forms rii for »?, (or, than,)^Wuh for s«ri/^^, (as, 

since,) — uv, uv), for U or iv/. 
A few prepositions, especially tra^a and v^o, take, in the old Poets, the ter- 
mination at instead of a and 0, ^a^a), v^ruL 
See some other dialectic varieties in the preceding Section, 

Obs. 2. The conjunction a^u, and the prepositions ^a^a and am with the Dorians 
and Epics frequently throw off the vowel even before a consonant, «g, ara^, uv, (or 

When in this case av comes before a labial letter, the old practice is to write, instead 
of &f iriXayof, h fiiya, and the like 

afATiXayos, a/AfAiya : 
see 5 26. Obs, 4. The same apocope takes place with the prep, xara, but as no word 
can end with a r, this prep, is closely joined to the following word, and constantly 
converts the r into the following consonant, which consequently is doubled, or if it 
. be an aspirata, (according to § 21. 3.) with the kindred tenuis before, thus, 
xarrif, KuiTi, xafufAiv, xayyovu ^, xa9r(pdXapa, 
for xara rov, xara %t, xara fith, xarct yivv, xara (faXa^a, &C, 

* It follows of course, that, in this single instance, yy is not pronounced like ng, 
but like ffff. U 
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The DoriO wr)^ (for ir^iif) does t)ie same, but merely before mother <r, i»jr. gr. irtr* 
rip for wrl rof\ All these changes also take place in the bompoundS| aA t 

avfeifrttf tivnlfifif aXXi^eUf uy^fi^ecivu^ 

MMfA/t^n^ htmi^atty »dit^tgt, »»ffiZ^, Hm»x**'»*i <^d ^^ aOOOnnt of thd mMt4 
ing of three consonants xiKran, xu^x^^h ^or xuxxrmvt^ xa^^x^^h 
and the prep, &tri and uica are abbreviated in the same manner in compounds, but 
only rarely and merely before kindred consonants, &irri/Aruv, ifijUXXuf, 

B. — Mutability of the Accent 
4. Several disyllabic prep.^ which have the accent on the final 
syllable, as ^a§a, dTro, vs^l^ &c. draw the accent back in the 
following two instances z-^— 
1.) When in the 

Anastrophe *, 
they stand behind the noun, which they govern, ex, gr. 
rovrov viqi^ for zjeql rovrov, 
S'Cft/y aTCOf for duo Sso/v, 
thej^rqj. a/x^i, i)irt, Sja^and dyx are, however, excepted ; 

2.) When they are employed instead of compounds with the 
verb maiy or rather, when this mrh being omitted, they stand 
alone as adverbs, in which case the common language also has 
the Ionic Ivi instead of Iv, ex. gr. 
syci Trapac for zjdpeii^i, 
%m^ svtp hcoy for 'i^Burty, &c» 
to which belongs also ava for ava(TTa)&«, up! up ! 

Obs. 3. Strict critics accent the prep, in the same way, even when they come in 
poetry after thei;er6/ ex, gr, Xov^ri&iro for uir»X»v^ify and when they attend the 
verb as an adverb, ex, gr. iri^t, very, pre-eminently. We likewise write ««••, when 
this prep, does not merely signifyy>'ofn, but severed from^ at a distance frwn^ (com- 
pare § 115. 6.) There is, however, as yet no uniformity in our editions in this 
respect, or with regard to the exceptions stated above. Another rule is that, whep 
in the anastrophe the prep, is elided, it is not to have any accent whatever ; Scf » 
ki^ — ^not Si«i» ««•* — but not in the second instance, ex. gr. »v yu^ X^ avh^j (for Ifjri- 
rr/f.) See the mutability oi the accent in monosyllabic prep. § 147. Obt, 14. and 
about i{ and S^, iw^ and Stg, and the like, § 13. 4, 

' Many modem Editors write separately a^ ^ixays, »Mi ^ xapk f»^*, xky yiw, 
ir«r w. and so on; whereby writing separates what pronunciation combines.^ If 
we wish for consistency, we must, since we part the EMIITPI of the ancients into 
\v irv^i, write also &v TeiXetyof. But then xkr o\ follows of course, and this is objeo- 
tionable« It is therefore better to write xxS^X, xecrrov, and the like, as we write 
^Mianav, oM, lyZ^f and the like. 

* This denomination was already equivocal among the ancients, since it was used 
for the withdrawing of the accent in both the instances stated. See Buttm. Comply 
Or*Qr^ 
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Ob$, 4. I'hd intef je<^on Z ha* IJketrise a doable accent^ tBe drcumilex only in 
the sense of a cali or exhoriation, consequently before the vocative, but in the sense 
of an ^Qcuiation^ that is to say before any other case, the acute or grave accent ; 
^a?. gf. Soph. Jj. 372. A }v(rfito^oSf eg fuBnxec, (oh^ how unhappy lam!) & riis &9etih/ms, 
(oh, what impudence f) & fMt, (woe it me I) and the same in the £|>ic exclamation 
d wiiti* But it IS with this rule as with the pjeeeding ones : see Buttm. Cempi, 
Gr, Gr. 

§ 118.— 0/Me Formation of fVords. 

1. The formation of words, in the full sense of the expression, 
is not within the compass of grammar. The analogies of the 
primitive stock of any language are generally so obscured and 
disjointed by time, and the intermixture of tribes, — they are 
combated by such a variety of contradictory opinions, and so 
difficult to be cleared up with any reasonable degree of certainty, 
that they require extensive and deep philological researches, 
which are necessarily kept distinct from the theory of gramma- 
tical forms. Grammar presupposes the existence of a number of 
words to be found in dictionaries, and leaves the investigation of 
their relative bearings and analogy to individual observation. 

2. There is, however, a kind of derivations, (which on that 
account may be considered as more recent,) so complete and 
steady, that they may be brought under one point of view ; this 
facilitates and accelerates so much the knowledge of the language, 
that grammar cannot refuse to them a place, especially as the 
analogies of thb kind of formation of words are mostly grounded 
in the analogy of inflections, and may even be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the inflections ^ 

3. This Section, however, is necessarily confined to verbs, sub-' 
niauHves, adjectives, and adverbs; the other parts of speech 
belong to the primitive stock of the language, and have already 
been partly investigated in other Sections. Derivation itself re- 
gards either, 1.) the terminations of words ; or 2.) their compo- 
sition. 

§ 119. — Derivation by Terminations* 
1. The annection of terminations was regulated in Greek by 
two principles; the endeavour to give similar terminations to 
similar signif., and the wish to adapt that termination to the 

* We only give a general outline ; the filling up is left to individual study and 
observation. Several distinct, but less extensive analogies have purposely been 
omitted, that the review of the main points might not be too much encumbered. 
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radical word in the best manner possible. But the coHision of 
these principles tended to confuse the analogy in two ways : — 
1.) The same signif. is frequently allotted to several different 
forms ; 2.) Terminations confined at first to particular forms of 
radical words, {ex. gr. verbs in ixa from a, — oca from of, ov,) passed 
also over to other radical words, whose foi^m did no longer square 
with them, (as ita from os, — h(a from a, &c.) whenever a certain 
fixed signif. had been attached to several words of the same 
termination. 

V—VerbH. 

2. Our attention here is chiefly directed to verhs derived from 
tminsy {substantive and adjective.) This derivation is most 
commonly effected by the terminations, 

acjy ico, oat, svaty d^a/, il^eo, aivcuy vveo* 
These terminations take the place of the final syllable of the 
nomin., when the radical noun is of the first or second declension, 
and, if the noun be of the third declension, whenever its nomin. 
ends in a vowel, or a r preceded by a vowel, ex. gr. ni^ii rifAoceoy 
vreqov vreqocoy S'ay/xa Sravfjud^cj, aKin^ii^ aK'n^evco I in Other words 
of the third declension the verbal terminations take the place of 
the or of the gen. ; ex. gr. xoXa^ xoXaxsvat^ vvq (Truqof) vvqooj, 

Ohi, 1. The nomin. of the third declension in a, «f, and tt, which take a conso- 
nant in the gen,.^ can only pass over into kindred verbal terminations, (« and af into 
«^A>, aivM^if into /^*>,) ex. gr. ^um(jm ^uu/id^^u and ^avfialvu, Ix^tlg iktri^u : any other 
termination, which is not congenial to that of the noun, is appended to the con- 
sonant of the gen,, ex, gr, ^vyat ^oyahvit, xfil*^* x^fifiariZt^, 

3. With respect to the signif. of these terminations, we can 
only refer to the common use of the language, and notice the 
fundamental meanings of the majority of the verbs of each given 
termination. 

a. — icu and svat : these verbs are derived from almost all termi- 
nations, and denote chiefly the situation or the action of him, 
whom the radical noun designates, ex. gr. xo/§avor, a ruler, 
icoiqavicj, to rule ; xoiva^vof, a partner, xoiyoovioj, to take a 
part, to share in; SoDXor, a slave, lovXivea, to be a slave, 
to serve ; xoKa^, a flatter er^ xoXocxBva;, to flatter ; aX^&oir, 
tru£y aXn^evco, to be true^ speak the truth ; ^asiKsbsy fiat- 
GiKivcoy &c. most commonly they are intrans.y but some- 
times also trans, as (plXof, a friend, (piXico, I love. 

These two terminations are in general the most frequent 
derivatives, and denote besides a great many relations. 
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which also are partly expressed by the following termina- 
tions, especially the practice of what the radical noun de- 
noteSy ex. gr. 9r6KeiJi.eTv, a^Xstv, voiAirEveiv, xopsvuv, ^ovevsiv, 
^ovXsveiv, or what is most usually done with the object, which 
the noun designates, ex. gr. avXor, a flute, auXsTv, to play 
on the flute; uyopa, a public assembly^ dyopevsivy to address 
an assembly ; \7titsvzi)i, to ride on horseback^ &c. The 
termination iea, as the easiest of all, is mostly used in 
compound derivations, as Bvrv%i(»), \ifi'/jcipicj, oixoJo/xeo;, 
epyoKafisot), (jLv/iaiKaxicif^ &c. ; and most verbs in eo; are 
generally intrans. 

b. — aoj : These verbs come most naturally from nouns of the 
first declension in a and ^, but pass also to others, and 
express chiefly having a thing or quality, and performing 
an action ; ex. gr. jcofjiTi, hair of the head, xoX^, bile, — 
xofjijcv, to let the hair grow long ; xokjcv, to be bilious^ or 
irascible ; \iiros, fatness^ fat ^ Xi^r^v, to be fat ; /3o^, a cla^ 
mor^ 7005-, grief mourning^ — ^^o^v, yo^v, roKy^a,, boldness, 
roXiJLgcv, to be bold. Hence, when any of these verbs is 
or performing such an action on another; nyLrj, honor^ 
trans,, it denotes the applying of such a thing to another ^ 
rifjL^y rim, to honor any one^, — See also below the verbs 
denoting diseases, 5. 1. 

c. — ow, mostly from nouns of the second declension. These 
verbs denote, 1.) making the object, to which they are 
applied, the thing expressed by the radical word, Sot/Xtw, 
to make one a slave, inXocu, to make knovm, (from S^Xof, 
known ;) 2.) converting into what the radical noun ex- 
presses, or imparting the qualities of that noun, by labor : 
Xpvaoof, I gild; ynXroca, I stain, or color with red, (jxiXrof, 
red-lead ;) irvpoon, I set on fire ; ro^yooo, I turn with a 
lathe; 3.) providing with the thing expressed by the 

^ It may be a matter of surprise here, and in similar instances, that the abstract 
noun should be the parent of the verb ; but this frequently is the case, when the 
subti., as is very usual in all languages, is derived from an old simple verb, and then 
forms a new verb, which renders the old one obsolete. This is evidently the case 
with rial, ri/A9ii rt/AUM : we may therefore presuppose it in others, as (ioti, vUn. Ana- 
logy, at all events, requires us to derive, if there be "no other reason, the fuller ter- 
mination from the lighter one ; though it may occasionally happen that such a 
word as /3«a*> existed before, and that the simple word ^oh was derived from it 
according to the analogy of others, which were exactly the reverse. 
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noun; <fnp(tyivi I crown ; vreqiv, I furnish with tvings, 
(TBTipivt) 9rotvq6<ti9 I crucify f &c. 

d.*-^^ and i^o; — the first tenoinatioi^ ia mo^ Daturally 
used with words in a, 9), asj &c, ; but for the sake of 
aphony ftlso with other terminations. Both terminations 
comprise so many meanings, that they cannot be reduced 
. to particular classes, (e^. gr. J«x«^<w, %zm.i^t»f^ o^l^c^, /Ae>^*C^j 
dtpi^&f, X«icT/^ft;, &c.) It may, however, be noticed that, 
when these lerniinations serve to make verb9 of the pro- 
per names of individuals and nations, they denote adopts 
ing the manners, party, and language of those persons or 
nations; for instance, MojS/^eiy, to have the sentiments 
and opinions of a Mede^ 'ExXTjv/^e/y, to speak Greek ; 
AofqiiS^siv, to speak in the Doric diaket, ^iX^Tfrn^eiv, to 
be of the party of Philippus : see p-lso 5, 2. 

e. — alveif and vnat : — this last termination always is derived 
from adjectives, and denotes imparting the quality of the 
adj^y ex, gr, rilmm, to sweeten^ ai^j^wniy, to make venerable, 
revere. The adj,, whose degrees of comparison in im, 
laros, seem to presuppose an old positive in vs, form their 
derivative verbs after this positive, ex. gr. (i\(sxpQs, {aUxlmy 
from AISXT2,) — a\a%vyw^ and ^OLKqos^ xaXof, — i^yixvyaff 
KocKKvva;, &c. The verbs in qtivco frequently have the 
same sign if., Xgvxa/ve/v, to whiten; xo*Xa/veiv, to hollow 
outf &c. Yet several of these verbs are also neuter : 
p^aXs^iy/ve/v, ^uffx^palvnv, to be angry ^ &c. and sometimes 
they are derived from subsL, especially from those in /xa, 
((xSptflc afii^ahco^ Ssipta ^BifAoc'ivoj^) with various signify 

4, There is another peculiar way of making verbs of nouns, by 
merely changing the terminations of the latter into eoy in which 
case the preceding syllable is, according to its consonant, strength- 
ened in the manner, in which we have seen pres, tenses strength- 
ened above § 92. 

Thus iroiyLiKos gives woix/XXo;, ayyeXos- giyyeWcu, KoS^apof KoSralfCJ, 
yLoXaxQS lA^aXiaoouy ^i^i^zKov (fapyi,i(jaM^ i/^iiKi%os fi^^iXh^oj, ^jrvqsrof 
mvq{<j<j(>j, xaXsgrif y/ikivroj, &c. The signif is constantly derived 
from the most general signif of the radical noun. 

5. To these must be added the following more limited classes 
pf derivative verbal forms : — 

1.) Desideratives, verbs expressive of a defrire or longing 
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for / they ere most commonly formed by clmngiog tbe/w*. 
(of the ver6, the purport of which w desired,) ifta — into a 
pre9, tense^ 9f/(v^ rcXaure/d;, / /oti^ ]fo Aave a laugh, should 
like to Umgh, zjoT^t^melcj, I wish for war, long to fight, &c. 
There is another form of desideratives in Mf or im, 
which properly comes from substantives, ex. gr> iamrfv, 
to wish for death, desire to die; arqcLvnyiqiv, to wish for 
a military command, desire to command an army. But 
they are also made of verbs, which are previously con- 
verted into subst, ex, gr. m{t<j^ai, (ivajrif,) — imngiv, to 
desire to buy, long to become a buyer ; xWo;, (jtX«c;<wr,) 
— xKavai^v, to wish to weep. 

This form of verbs very naturally passed into a kind of 
imitatives, ex. gr. rvpivu^v, to play the tyrant; but it is 
very improper to rank verbs, denoting diseases, in the same 
class, as 6^^<iXfjt,igcyf Chpi^v, -^cttp^Vf &c* which rather belong 
above to 3. b. 

2.) Frequentatives in ^o;, ex-gr. pi'^ri}^iiv, (from ^/^rsiv,) to 
toss about, MED. to toss one's self about, be uneasy ; 
^Tsvd^siv, (from (rrfiveiv,) to groan very mv^h; air^'iv, to 
ask earnestly, aJr/^civ, to beg alms ; s^miv, to creep, i^vv^uv, 
to crawl slowly. 

B,) Jnchoaiives in <rxiv, § 112. 10. Obs, 6, 

XL — Substantives. 
6. We begin by those substantives 

A. which are directly derived from verbs. We must, how- 
ever, previously observe in general, 

1.) That the terminations and inflections, especially those 
beginning with a (t, conform themselves to the analogy 
of the fut. 1. ; those with pt and r to that of the perf. pass. ; 
and those with a vowel to the analogy of the perf. 2. but 
that thi5 conformity is a necessary one, only in instances 
grounded in the fundamental rules of the language, ex. gr. 
of the subst. in ais with the fut. in (xw, in s^srd^cj — itrco — 
Q^tjif, r^i^ofy r^iy\/co r^/vj/if, of those in /x^r, i^pc^ y^vi, with 
the 1 pers. perf pass, in yXgxo;, ^eVXeyptai, v'Kiyii^, &€• 
In all the others, where the rules are less steady, there is 
a frequent, but not necessary conformity between the ter- 
minations of verbs and of subst. derived from them, of 
which the principal varieties are stated in this Section. 
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2.) That the terminations beginning with a vowel, (as >?, or, 
ivs^ are formed from verbs contracted in ico and ico in such 
a manner, that the e and a are dropped ^ excepting, how- 
ever, the smaller verbs, which cannot lose their vowel, 
since it belongs to the root, but can only change it, {pioji 

pOTi.) 

Obt, 2. A r is inserted before r and fi in the per/, and aor, 1 pau, in words de- 
rived from verbs, whose characteristic letter is a lingual, excepting a few Poetical 
forms, (§ 102. Obt. 1. ^ecvftecTos.) But those derived from what are called verba 
purOf sometimes insert the r, and sometimes not, without any regard to the inflec- 
tion of the verb. When there is no 0- inserted, we may on the whole conform in 
all terminations to the analogy of the fut., ex.gr, in ^i«4^f, SU^, St/ut, the vowel 
is long as in ^nUo/ietd, ^vffm, yet with this limitation, that the terminations beginning 
with and r, sometimes shorten the long vowel, especially when the verb itself 
shortens it in the aor, 1 pats. See above, § 95. 06«. 4. with the Note, and below, 
Obt, 5. and ?• But those beginning with /a conform in this respect almost generally 
to the analogy 4)f the/ti/. 1. neglecting even the perf, past, ; see 7> &• 

7. The following terminations chiefly denote the action, or 
efiect of the verb, 

ptof, pw»j, pta, ais, aiocj n or a, oy rndsc^ os neut* 
a. — ^^of, M^ or pt^, pta, gen, tos-. These terminations may 
be compared with the j)erf, pass,, but those in pwf, when 
there is a vowel preceding in the radical word, take gene- 
rally the <r, whilst the other two do not always take it, 
even when the perf. pass, has the j, and those, which do 
not take the <r, retain the long vowel o( the fut, even when 
it is shortened in the perf. pass, (yet so that some are 
fluctuating between n and g,) ex, gr. r/^ajpti, (re^e/pta*,) 
— &e(T/xo5", S'epta or S^pta, Sga;, (SgSgpiai,) — Sgffptos", iif/M^ 
iidimfJi>ac9 yiyvdfffxcij, (syvofff/xai,) — yydffxn, Xi/o;, (XgXt/ptat,) — 
\vfxa. With respect to signif., the nouns in pior properly 
denote the real abstradum, ex. gr. vaKKco vaXijib^j the act 
of brandishing ; oivqofjioci o'St/^pow, the act of wailing; 
olKTsipM olxriqfxofj commiseration; XvI^m, (Xi/?a;,) XvyiAos^ 
sobbing; asiw, ffeiafjio^, trembling. The termination pta, 
on the contrary, rather denotes the efiect of the verb as a 
concretum, and even the object itself, so that it corresponds 

■ It foUows from the Note to p. 293, that there must be some reason for supposing 
that the fuller sounding verb was in existence before the tubst. It is moreover 
obvious that, when the fuller verbai form is merely a lengthened old form, it is per- 
fectly indifferent whether we say, for instance, that KTTno comes from xrv^os, and 
xTv^Uf again from the latter, or whether, for brevity's sake, we rather consider in aU 
such cases the usual verbal form as a radical form. 
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most to the neut part. perf. pass,, ex. gr. vpuyi^A, what 

has been done, deed, business; iA,lyLmtx(iy imitation, that is 

resemblance; airzlpoj, a'xrepfjux, what has been sown, seed, 

&c. The termination f^r^ fluctuates between both ; ex. gr. 

yivhixa, memory, emarinf^'n, knowledge, rif^ri, honor — ariyyi.i\, 

a point, 7gapipt^, a line, which differ only in collateral 

meanings from (jriyyi^a, mark, yqdfXfjiM, a written character, 

a writing, 

Obg, 3. Some words in ^0; of the primitive language have merely the vowel before 

the ft without the ^, ex, gr. htfAos^/earf x^vfios, frost, cold; — or they have a S instead 

of the ^, ex. gr, o^x^^^f^os, dancing, from o^;^iafAat, (Avxri^fAosj xkavS-fAos, finvi^fAos, &c. 

(iti^fAoSf (properly, stepping, from iSa/w,) hence step ; even after the p, as ^Mt^^fios, 

from ^Kai^u^, 

Obs. 4. The above differences in point of signif. must be noticed as a basis ; but 
always remembering, that not only in Poetry, but also in popular language, the 
meanings of words in the abstract and concrete frequently run one into the other. 
Thus for instance^ y.axC'^i') (compare § 23. Obs.") Xi^'^Mh ^^ ^^^ signify casting lots, 
delivering oracles^ but lot, oracle, whilst (p^oynf*» signifies mind, intelligence, inclina* 
Hon, 

b, — (Tts fficc denote the real abstr actum of the verb with very 
little deviation ; ex.gr, yt.ii/.nais, act of imitating ; ^ffpoi^iSf 
acting, action ; aK^-^/is, &c.; Soxi/xaj/a, trial, examination; 
bvffiocj sacrifice; e^ovXiaia, &c. In some compositions 
aid denotes the action rather as a permanent property ; 
ex. gr. o'lt/^Xe-vJ/ta, xaxe^/a, which forms imperceptibly 
pass into similar ones derived from nouns, which see below 
at 10. 4. 

Obs. 5. Some forms, which belong hither, deviate from the analogy of the/ut, in 
point of quantity, as etl^nris, ym^tSi ^i<ris, ritrts, Xva-is, (pvfftsj ^vtrts, B^v<n'a, See Obs. 2, 
Compare the verbs in the list of Anomalous Verbs, respecting the short syllable in 
7 Iff is and (p^lffig. 

The following have not such a distinctly marked signif, but the 
idea of an abstract generally predominates in them : — 

c. — n and cc, mostly oxytona, ex. gr, ^vx^, prayer or peti-' fl 
tion, from EvxofjLai,--^(j(pay7i, slaying, slaughtering, from 
a^drrcu, — SiSap^T), teaching, doctrine, from SiWerxtw — il^co, — 
Xocqccf joy, from %aipM, — and with a change of the vowel 
into 0, (in the way of the per/. 2.) rofxri from rifxvw, (p^opi 
from (p^sipu, aoiiri from deiiw, &c. Some of them take a 
redupl, corresponding to the Attic redupl. of the perf, and 

' Compare also the derivations from in, iifAt — ?S/a«, step^ pace, and Iff^ftes, (pro- 
perly walk, way, hence) narrow neck of land between two seas, isthmus ; and from ««, 
to breathe, uff^fta, difficulty of breathing, asthma. 
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constantly having an ^ in the second fyllable, ex. gr. 
ayofyri from (iy&f, IStwJ^ from fJty, (?J*j5«,) Jjwx^ from 6x^> 
compare the Note to p. 242. 

Some are paroxytana, as fixi^, damage, from giKiftra^ 
fixd^ojy fMcHxn, battle, from f^axofjuxi^ vixn, victory , from 
vix(z£(;. To this class belong also the words in *f /«^ which 
are formed only from verbs in ivea by changing w into ei, 
^x. gr, 'ffaihia. from graiSetJft/. They always have a, and 
consequently the acute accent on ei. 
0&«. 6. With respect to the accentuation of all nouns in i/a, co mpa re first { S4. 
Obs, II. 3. and keep to the following rule : 

The/<rm. of ozytone adj. in vf^'ex. gr, fiUf, Hittec^ are properispomena. 
1.) The abstracta of adj, in »»j, ejf. yr. aXn^im, (see 10. a.) ^nBuet from fioti^itt 
and 2.) The /nw. of noMiM »«mc. in tug, ex. gr, *a^um^ priettets, (see § 12. 3. d.) are 
proparoxtftona ; and the just-mentioned abstracia of verbt in $vit VLve paroxytona* 

d. — Of masc. By far the greatest number of these words 
have in the principal syllable an e, either naturally or 

changed from an s, ex, gr, ytporos, clapping of the hands, 
from Kporioj ; (p&ovof, envy, from (p&ovg'o;, Xoyo^^ speech, from 
Xiyofy poos, (povs,) from pea;, — ^yet also fXeyx®^^ refutation, 
from eXeVx^^ riygros^ from Tj/^ra;, irihos from flroXXo;, &c. 

To these may be added the subst, in ros-, which com- 
monly are oxytona, ex. gr, aV^TOf, harvest-time, xcjkvtos, 
wailing, partly with some little alteration as vsros, rain, 
from vatf iracysrof, ice, from ichyw^xi. The accent is drawn 
back^ for instance, in filorof, life; voroi, drink, (from 
vivof, TriTFoi^xi.) 

e. — or, neut. ex. gr. to xSJor, care, from JctiSa;, \«xo^« M, from 
y^ayxdvu, 'us^xyos the same as Ttpayi/^x, 8cc. These verbal 
nouns never have an o in the principal syllable ; hence 
TO yivof, offspring^ but o yovor, genjeration. 
8. The subject of the verb, as man, is denoted by the termina- 
tions 

a. — mr, (gen. ov.) vmq, rup. The termination ^mif after the first 
decl. is the most common, and the words are in part oxytona, 
and in part paroxytona, ex. gr» o^X-wr^r, athlete, wrestler ^ 
(rom dixiafi fjLa^nriir, disciple, scholar, from (la^eh, Srearfis, 
spectator, from Seao/^ai, iiKaffriif from hxa^of, Kpirir from 
x§/vft;, &c. but xt/^i§v7iT7jr, pilot, from Kv^spvia, vXi^ms 
(from TrXirrat, wi<jr>,<x(Tfjt,»h) ivviffmr, N^ocXrwf, &c. 

— rnq and Tft/g are more uncommon forms, which frequently 
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occur in the dialects and in poetry along with rins, but are 

also in use in several words of the popular language, ex. gr. 

awritpi deliverer 3 piirvp, orcUoTj (from ffaia and *PEi^,) 

hsTiirup, &c. 
Oh$, 7. Some shorten the vowel before the termination, (06*. % b.) er, gi\ 8«r«y- 
Ivrns, ^M^i ^irnfj ai^Wnst particularly derivatives compounded with tubat, and 
hyiofAott^ as ohiyiriiS) 'iilov^nyirm or TAov^uyims. 

b» — zvs, ex, gr* ypxi^zhs, writer, (p^opevf, destroyer, seducer. 

Obit. 8. The terminations under a and b have also been partly given to things, 
which may be considered as agents or subjects of an action ; ex. gr, a^rfisj a gale of 
wind, i^Mrnsy upper tunic, ^rpt^rh^, storm, Kat^rri^) gtrtUe, IftfiaXtig, dibble, bolty piston. 
The use of masc. forms in connection with fern, ones, is a syntactic licence, see 
§123.iVp/e. 

c. — OS, mostly in compounds only, ex, gr, l^afyqi(pof, painter, 
zjar^oxrovos, parricide, &c. ; but rpo(pof, (0, ri,) one who 
educates, doiios, singer, and some old words like ifx^f^ 
leader, (Hom.) 

d. — 5or and as, gen. ov, only in a few compounds^ as pw/go- 
itdjKns, r^vfi^i^y^s, (and ^as^ hg^i^o^r^^oLs. 

9, The names of tools and other implements, necessary to the 
performance of an action or operation, are derived from the pre- 
ceding denominations of subjects or agents, or at least presuppose 
them in point of form; especially 

— ^r^i/jwv, rpov, and rpoc^ from the termination riog, ex. gr. 
Xoyr^§iov, bathing-tub, Xovrpov, water for bathing, a bath, 
daqoopr'iqm, hall of audience, lecturer'' s room^ ^iar^o^, curry ^ 
comb, opxriarpcK, place for dancing, 

— cTbv, from the termination bus, ex. gr. xoi/gglbv, barber's shop, 
from Kovqsus, barber, and this from xsipsiv, to shear;, shave, 
rpo(pBToy, recompense for educating, from rpo(fzvs, 

10. Another principal species of subst. are 

B. Those derived from adj. and attributes, and chiefly for 

the mere purpose of expressing the abstractum of the 

adj, Of this kind are the terminations 

a. — iQc, constantly with a, (Ion. n,) ex. gr, ao<^\s, wise, aoflxj^ 

wisdom, and xax/«, hiKlai, &c. Also fiXo^Kios^ from ^xi^, e^- 

JtfK*/Aoy/a from Bv^dlf/^Mv, oifos, (ivi^i(3i\ from ivfip, dvi^os, wev/a 

from Tfsrnsp 'nros, ayi^abio^ from apc«^^o ios. The adj. in ins 

* The reading av^ftU, though frequently occurring in our editions, is incorrect, as 
fppe^n from tl^ shove »n»logy^ 
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commonly make their svhst in sioc, as will be s^en pre- 
sently. 

Compound adj. in ro^ very generally change the r into 
a in the subst. ex, gr. d^ivaros d^avaaioCf iu<Timrro^ iva" 

From the termination U come the subst» in 
eta andot^ 
through contraction ; but the a then becomes shorty and 
the accent is transferred to the antepen ultima, six from 
adj, in tjs", eos", for instance dXii^eict from aXrj&^y, oiat from 
adj, in ov^, as avoia from avovs, 
Ohs, 9. The ahttracta of some a<(;. are also merely in n or «, (yet always paroxy- 
tojia^ ex, gr, from xaKos, (Jem. xetxitf^ fi »»xn for xaxiety from l;^S^tff, (/<?»». i;^^^*,) 
n ^x^S'^j enmity. Hence from the adJ, in tos) ex. gr, ocrios^ a^os, alrw, aubsl. fi Ma, 
laivy duty, a^ietj worthiness^ atria, came, blame, which forms happen not to differ from 
the /em. of the adj. 

b. — rvis, gen. rairos-, fern. ex. gr, UorriSy equality , from iVor, 
isa.yjjxvis from 'us»xvs. They are all paroxytona with very 
few exceptions, as ra^t/r^r, iriiori)^, gen. Tirof, 

c, — (Tvyri} ex. gr. iixaioavvvi, iovXcavvn, mostly from adf. in 
wv, oMos, ex. gr. aco^poavvvi from adtppcov, ovos*. Those which 
have a short vowel in the fourth syllable backwards, take, 
as is the case with the comparatives in rspof, an w in the 
antepenultima, but excepting Uqofavyn, priesthoody there 
are only a very few words of this kind of the later lan- 
guage in Demosthenes ; see Fischer ad JVeller. 2, 40. 

<]. — Of, neuter, especially from adf, in v^, ex. gr. ^ibos, depth, 
from fia^vs, ri%os from r»xvs : hence also from those 
adj., whose degrees of comparison seem to presuppose such 
an old positive^ ex. gr, to koXKos, <i^(J%os, ijJhx^s, from xotXor, 
(xaXX/ft/v,) xiay^pos, (alo^t^Tos",) [AocKpof, (/XTjXiffrof.) 
11. With respect io subst. 

C, derived from other subst. 
we must first notice some terminations formed after the analogy 
of verbal nouns ^ thus 

1.) The masc. in rr^^, (of which those in /toqs- all have f,) 
often denote an individuxil, simply relatively to his occu~ 
pation, which is expressed by the radical word ; ex. gr, 
itoXlrins, citizen^ from ^oX*f, dty ; hir'Kirm, armed soldier^ 
from o5rXov : lic'norns, horseman^ from Tjr^ror, yevgi^iTtjr, 
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bearded young man, from yivsiov, (pv\infif, one of the same 
tribe J from (pvXin : and (according to § 63. Obs, 7.) they 
are even used as ad/. 
2.) Those in evr have the same signif., ex, gr. Upsu^, priest, 
from U^ovy temple, (or from rci Uqi, sa^ed things, victims,) 
yqi<^£uf, akievSf fisherman, from y^isos, net, aXs, sea, 7§a/x- 

[MatBUS, &c. 

12. The rest may be stated under the following classifications : 

1.) Those, which denote a place consecrated to a divinity, 
with the terminations lov, aiov, eiov, ex. gr. Amu&iovj 'A(p§o- 
ilfftov, "Hfdiov, Mouffsioy, ^HpixXeiov*. 

2.) Those, which denote a place, where certain objects are 
in great number^, are terminated in wv, gen. mos, (masc.) 
and mioi, ex. gr. diJLireXofv, vineyard, polmii, rose-shrub^ 
bery, dv^qojv, the men's apartment, fXEXeruv, a place of study, 
or practice, 

3.) Female, or feminine denominations, 

a, — TBipx, r^ac, and rqU,gen. r/)/Sof, properly from fwasc. in 
TTiq and reap, but also from some in toqs-, ex. gr. aurBipc^, 
female deliverer, o pxfiarpix, female dancer, avXrirqh, female 
player on the flute, {o^x^ariis, avXrirr^s.) 

b. — IS, gen. iJor, is the most common termination for deriva- 
tives from masc. in vis and »s of the first declension ; for 
instance, 'iBairorns, master, iBaT^oris, mistress, Ixirns ixe'ris", 
SxiJ&Tjf ^xu^is, fjLvqoTrolfXris pcygo^a/Xif, (female perfumer.) 

c. — aiva, chiefly from masc. in cav, ex. gr. dsqiircov, (ovtos*,) 
dspiujaiyoc, maidservant , \scjv, (ovrof,) Xiacivec, lioness, ri" 
Krm, (pvQs,) rixraivoc, workwoman, Aixcov, (mof,) Aixaiva, 
likewise from some in os, ex. gr. &go5- ^iaiva. 

d. — eta from two masc. in bus, ex, gr. liqetoc, priestess, from 
UpBvs, fia<j[\eix, queen. 

e. — (jffoc from several terminations of the third declension, 
ex, gr, ^izai'KKsaa. from ^bvs, 7riv'ri(T<Ta from -y}f, uvaaaa. from 
Sva?, TLtKi(5C(x, ®qfi(T(joc, (^Att. ®qgirra,) from K/Xi? and 
©§7i§or ®p^^. 

[* Where the forms in i/«y and tav seem to he convertible, we are to understand 
that the paragogic form in uov is Attic, and the hypocoristic form in Uv is HellenistiCj 
the former more ancient, the latter more recent ; but Attic Poets, guided by metri- 
cal considerations, often in this instance, and in instances oifem. nouns in c/«, use the 
hypocoristic forms in Uf and 7«. — E.H.B.] 
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4.) OentUia) detiomitiations derived from one's Vm^ve coun- 
try. These are A. masc. B.fem, and C. posseawe {adj.) 

A. Masc. or for Males* 
•"^tor, and of the first declension— ato^, ea;. gr. Kof/v&iof, T§o«^n- 
ifios, ^Aacvpios, Bv^fltvrior, (from Bi/^iivT<ov,) 'A&Tjyalbi', Aa^ij- 
oraTds-j partly with some alteration in the radical word^ ex.gr. 
from M/XrjTOf, MiXoQfftor, and from names in ovs, oyvror, 
not only 'O^oi/vrior, but even from ^Atxo&ov^y Oxioyr, 'Avac- 
yvpovfy — 'A/AtfS'ot/tfior, ^Xi^i^nos-^ 'Avayj/f a(n6s-. 

— i^vlfy ayo9, Tvof, used only of towm and countries out of 
GreecSf ex. gr. K<;^mt)yo/^ 2»g$ia(vo5-> Ion. So^^i^ivor, from 
Sa/))sir, *A(rMiyoj"^ TagavrTvos'. 

~ /ruf , 'ftTAs^ iHr^s ^ leiroor, ex. gr, ^Afiinplri^Si ^^p^iiimairvis, 
Aiyiyt$TWf from KiynayYliffirviS, ^tuapnit^fs (Ion» -^iTj-nj^,) 
2(xeXiivry)^ or in 

— evf, ex. gr. AJoXet'S", Otyxsir, {inhabitant ofPhoeiSy) Acoptsvst 
Msyaggis- from Miyap^, Mavtivbo^ from M^Bvr/yetA^ IlXa- 
r«ieif from II\arinah Owxaict^r, better Oft^xflt^tfs-, (PAo- 
ceean,) from ^djtatoc, Ev^oevs from Et/j6o»ft. 

B. Feminine, or for Females. — ^Besides the usual conver- 
sion of the termination or into ^ and a, ex. gr. ^Aaia^ri, 
'A&oovft/flK, they either merely changis, (according to 3. b.) 
the ^s of the masc. termination into <f, ex. gr. S^agnanr, 
2t/i3a§tV<f, &C4 or they annex tr and at, according to 
euphony, to the radical name itself, ex. gr. A<oX<V, AcopU, 
Meydt^tV, O^XiV, Oa'xatfj Ay}X<afj (from A^Xor>) and all 
these names may be applied to a female or the country, 
supplying either ywii or yS. 

C. Possessive gentilia, (ytmriKi,) is the denomination of 
adj. immediately derived from the gentilia, denoting only 
a reference to them^ but chiefly possession. They almost 
all end in xos^, see below 13. c, ex. gr. l^v^xpniKOf, Kogiy- 
Siaxos", AaxeSat/^ovtxof. 

* The rule that tbe a in the geniiiia in Arnt i> H>ng9 muit therefore not be ej»> 
tended to instances, in which there is no d^vation from any radical wordi M ia 
Jm^fU^nti Sarmaiian^ (Lat* Sarmaia.)^ 
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5.) Patfohymioi^ expresifng the name cfafamih/, or descent 
(origin) of cm individual. 

A. for males. The terminations 

— /S^r, aJojf, iaJoj^, gen. ot/, are the most usual forms, and 
/Ja}i" may be considered as the principal, being applicable 
to most final syllables, whilst aSoor is used only for names 
of the first declension in a^ and nf , ex. gr. Kexgo\I/ Kexgo^/- 

*I^^oT7)s-*I^^oraS»f. The names in loy probably gave rise 
io the termination laJojr for euphony's sake, ex. gr. Mcvot- 
Tiof MevoiriaJy}r But the pleasing rhythm of these termi* 
nations, (— ou— ,) and especially their fitness for the hexa- 
metre, caused this form to be used for a variety of names^ 
which had a long syllable before the patronymic termina^ 
tion, ex. gr. ^e^Yiridiris from ^ipn^, iirost TsXacfji^uviHiof, 
^A/3avTiaSyjr, &c. The dramatic iambus on the other hand 
preferred the common form, which is likewise applied to 
such names, ex. gr. UaXkocyriiri^^ *AXKi^aimllvis^ VLtXoitiinsy 

— /6/v, gcfn. mas, (seldom ovor,) is a more uncommon colla- 
teral form, but barely with Poets, ex. gr. K^ovlcovj 'AKTopim. 

The quantity of the < is regulated by the metre. 

Obi. 10. the patronymics of names in luf and xXtis have originally t%Si and lience 
in the common language by contraction ii^fHj ex. gr. Tin^-iihsi tMhis, 'H^axAa/^w, 
from UnXivSf To^i v;, *H^axX?; : and it is the same with the termination /atv, ex. gr, 
TlfiXiiuv. The Dorians retained the resolved form, ex, gr. Kpti^ivg K^tiS-tt^as. The 
Ionic declension lyj, gen, ms, gives the Epic form rr>jX»jiaS»jf, &c. 

Obt. IL The c ift contracted in the same way with the t in UetvB^ihf, Afiroi^m, from 
Xlay^Mf, (lluvBovs^^ Afiru, iofy (^iMtona.^ 

Obi, 12. It frequently happetis that the very name of an individual bears a pa/ro- 
nymic form ; ex, gr.Miknci^fiS) ^tfMtvihis,Atv»aXtmf and sometimes the same name has 
a doable form^ as Bpfvrot and tl^vrim* This induced the Epic Poets to presuppose 
such a form, even of names^ which commonly do not end in m, that they might 
derive from them a patronymic suited to the metre, ex. gr, from *AK^mes — 'Ax^tcriatv 
idttiSf from 'id^rof^'lAiTifmtins. But from the same motive they likewise omitted 
^e *nr in ihe patronymics of Jiames, which actually had this syllable, ex. gr. As:/»«- 

B. for females. The patronymics of females correspond on the 
iirbole to those of males; iS»y and dins give for females U and ay, 
ex. gr. TavraXlr, ' ArXavrlf, ©saids : ei^ns gives t)}^, ex. gr. Ntj- 
pviiSf and iMv — idyn and /vtj, ex. gr. ^Aycpiaiwm, ' AS^tjctt/vt). 

6.) Diminutives, of which 

a. — -wv, (to,) is the principal termination, ex. gr. vo^iShi, little 
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boy, acoyt^irmy little body, pixiov from to piKOf, Sec, To 
render the diminutive still less, this termination often takes 
an additional syllable, particularly in the following way : 
iiiov, aiqiov, vXKioy, vipiov, v(^m, ex, gr. ^nvax/Siov from mva^, 
vaiiaiqiov from TTou^, fj(.eiq»KvXkioy from /xelg^jf^, (AsXuipiov from 
TO iJ(,iXo^y ^ft/i^tov from ^0/0 V. 

Obs, 13. Of these diminutives, all those, which have four or more syllahles, 
(to which contracted words, like ^iliov for fiothov, also belong,) and most trisyl- 
lables with three short syllables, are proparoxytona ; the other trisyllables, which 
make a dactyl, are paroxytona^ with but few exceptions. 

. Obs. 14. The termination Uttv is contracted with several vowels, as /Stf/^dv, yniteit, 
properly yyJ/di' : with t; and with / it becomes t/and7, ex,gr, «;^Sy5/«v, vhm,itom. Ix^^^St 
vs, ifMtTi%9v from tfAoiriov. Hence the first / of radical words in i$, gett, utg, is long ; 
ex. gr. pvifti^taf^ (from /?<r/f,) for the reading r^/av or ti^m in several of such words is 
doubtful. The « in the termination ei^m is always short* 

Obs. 16. Many words in tov have completely lost the power of a diminutive ; ex.gr. 
^iwf atttma/, from o S^^, fitfixiev, book} from n (itfikof. 

b. — iffKos, iffxaj, ex, gr. <TTe(pfltv/ffxor, TraiS/jxyj. 

c. — IS", gen, i^os and rSoi*, ex, gr, ^sqaTram^, (from ^epi'iraivxy) 
mvccKh, (from o vtva^j) ^xoms, iSor, from aypmsy .&c. The 
termination t&m above is the intensive of it. 

d. — vXos, (rather Doric,) ex, gr.*Epcorv\o^ from "E^o/s^. 

e. — thu^9 merely of the young ones of animals : dsriSeu^ from 
asTOf. 

Some peculiar diminutives,- like tjroX/xv» from woXif, grt&axvai 
from CTi&of, must be learned by practice. 

III. — Adjectives, 

13. Most adj,y which clearly bear the stamp of. an analogous 
derivation, end in o^, but the letter preceding this termination 
must be carefully attended to. 

a. — io^ is one of the most general terminations, which is 
directly derived from mostly primitive nouns, and denotes 
what belongs to the object, concerns it, comes from it, 
&c. ex, gr. ov^ivios, zjordfjt^io^, ^evtof, ^ovio^^ Iff^rg^or, &c. 
This termination is also particularly used, when a new adj. 
is derived from an adj, in or, ex. gr, eXsu^epof^ free, IXet;- 
&g/)*o>, liberal, becoming a free man ; xap&agor, cfean, xtf&«- 
/)i05", cleanly, 

Obs. 16. When the termination 49s is appended to a word having a t, this is some- 
times changed into ^, ex,gr. ifmuros, year^ wuv^iog, annual, \nuv, ivrof^^ixovftos. See 
also above, 12. 4. A. 
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By connecting the i of loy with a preceding vbwel, it gives the 
terminations 

aiOfj iiOff 0105*9 ^^^9 

ex. gr. aryopaXos from ayopi, 'A&iQVflttbs- from *A&^vai, alSotbr, 
^^ofy from aJSflJr, oos-, ^naf^, oos, (nrovJelbf from (twovS^, (in- 
stead of ff9rovS»iibr.) Practice, however, sometimes gave 
to one of these terminations a peculiar and more expres- 
sive meaning, ex. gr, zjoirpio^, what concerns one's fore^ 
fathers, ancestors, or country in general; 'ss^rpcbos decidedly 
what concerns the father, paternal, to which latter form 
fji/nrpa)o^, zsaititwQSy were made to correspond. But the 
termination -bios is particularly used in adj, derived from 
words denoting particular species or individuals of living 
beings, ex. gr. dvdqd'frnoff human, Xvasios-, of or belonging to 
a wolf, Siv^qsTof, ywaiKBio^, &c. ; it is especially the most 
usual form for adj. derived from personal names, when- 
ever the last syllable of the latter admits of it, ex. gr, 
'OptiQ^EiOf, 'E^*xoi/^6iof, rif S'ayogEiof, KupiTti^eio^y &c. 

b. — gor denotes chiefly the material, of which something is 
made ; it is contracted into ovf, see above, § 60. 6. 

c. — xos has the same latitude of meaning as lor, and extends 
also to verbs, (ex. gr, yqa<piKOf, dqy^ijcof, belonging to, 
skilled in painting, qualified to govern.) The most usual 
form is — ixor, and when ai comes before, it generally 
becomes — aUo^, ex. gr, rpoxa,'iycbs from rpoxouos* Words 
in vs give — t/xor, ex. gr. S-^jXi/xor, but terminations, which 
have an i before, give — axof, ex. gr, 'OXy/x^r/a, Ix*05", 
— 'OXt//x jriaxof, 'IXiaxof, (TS'ovSetos- (x^ovSeiaxof. This termi- 
nation — laKos, on account of its more sonorous rhythm, is 
frequently preferred to the simple termination — «xo5-, 
though it properly is a double derivation, ex. gr. Ko/jiv&os" 
— T^opiv^ios, a Corinthian, T^opivbixx,o^, (in Latin Corin^ 
thiacus.) Compare above the termination — laSoif. 

d. — vof, an old pews, termination, (like rio^, rof,) whence 
hivof, terrible, dreadful, o^i^yos, (from ai^o(jt,ai,) venerable, 
(Truyvos, hateful, &c. 

— ivof as aproparox. almost constantly denotes a material^ 
ex. gr. ^vKivo^, wooden, made of wood, Xi^ivos, &c. There 
is one exception in h^pimvo^, which has the same latitude 
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of meaning as dvdqeivuof. As oxyionon^ it gives adj. of 
time, ex. gr. ruAsqivos, x^e^voy, (of yesterday , from x&sr*,) 
tjsiivo^ and the words in nvof denote abundance, complete- 
nesSf Wi Jivor, (viz. all a plain even field,) quite levels opBtvot, 
mountainous, ediiemfj qait^ serene, &c. 

— ^Tvoy, 5vos',ww, Kte only gentilia, see above 12. 4. A. 

e.— Xoi", an old act, termination^ whence SciXor, afraid, who 
fears, (Hmid,) ixvayXof, (see §.114. Note on XeXi wat,) who 
frightens other Sy (formidable.) But the lengthened ter- 
minations n\of and ofXo^ are the most usual ; they denote 

* habit and custom, iiroimXh^, deceitful, ai^aprcoXo^, one 
addicted to evU, &c. 

f. • — ifMf. Adj. of this termination are almost all verbal 
ones denoting act and pass, properties, qualities, or fitness ; 
the termination is annexed according to diflferent analogies, 
ex, gr, y^riaii^os from xgaopcai, useful, rp6(piyL0i, nutritious, 

: nourishing, davdaifAo^, deadly, ^orifAOf, potable. This ter- 
mination is also sometimes lengthened : aTog, ex. gr. vvo- 

g. — qof, epof, yipos, denote mostly, filled with, ex. gr. ohrpo^, 
mournful, (pSron^o^, envious, yompos and voorggor, sickly. 

h. — oKios has pretty nearly the same signif., ex. gr. Srappaklos 

(from ^ippos^ pciffjtMkio^, iu(AciXioff \[/a;g0(Xior, &c. 
i. — T&i- and ros, see § 102. 

14. The remaining terminations of adf. are : 

a. — gij. evrof, with t, n, or o preceding^ AencAj& fulness, plenty ; 
Xa^i^is, graceful, vX'nitf, woody, shaded with woods, zjvpoei^, 
fiery, full of fire. 

That those in liei^ and 6uf admit of a contraction^ has 
been stated above, § 41. Obs. 5. and § 62. Obs. 3. 

b. — nf, Bf, gen. ot/r,— acts as a derivative only in compounds, 
' (§ 121.) and produces the singular termination — wJoof, 

/^ .'5li~ I cjisf, gen, ous — with changed accent from — oe/S^f, (from 

'■ ' Bt^Qs,form, shape, kind,) ex. gr. ff(pinxii^s , wasp'-like, yvvo^i^ 

I xflJSoQf, womanlike, effeminate. But they usually denote 

I quantity, abundance, and frequently in a sneering, criti- 

* V^ith respect to quantity, there are but Um Itutanoei in poetry, ¥^ere im is 
^ployed as long, as hrtf^svof is in Homer. 
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' cising sense, ex. gr. %l/a/x/x«}Siof, al/^cBrciJtjr, \'Ktu!)^'ntyfull of 

sandf blood, mud; sandy, bloody, muddy. 

c. — fji^cffiff gen, ovor. Verbal adj. after the analogy of the 
9ub8t in fMt And derived from the latter, mostly denote the 
act property belonging to the -oerfr, ex* gr. yo^fxcov from 
V06IV, intelligent^ sensible, ^oXv^pdyfxm from tjoXv^ and 
tfp»yfjM or vfpdrrmf ^gaging in a variety ef affairs; lir<- 
X*i(yi»«v, forgetful. 

Lastly, there is a great number of adj. obtained merely by 
composition^ tis we shall state in the following Sections: — 

IV. — Adverbs. 

15, Independently of the simple way of forming adverbs by 
changing the declinable final syllable of adj. into m^ as stated 
§ 115. there are the following terminations of adverbs:-^ 

a. •^— J^v. These are all verbals, denoting the manner of the 
action of the verb, from which they come; the termination is 
Imnexed partly in the same way as rk^, rot, yet with a ne- 
cessary change of the characteristic of the verb, and never 
with a ff, ex. gr, (TvX\'n0Snv, taking all together, viz. sum^ 

. marily, on the whole; x^iJ^Sojv, secretly, fid^yiv, step by 
step, iviim, licentiously, without restraint, (from iviriiM, 
averos :) partly in the shape of aSojv appended to the radical 
word with the change of the vowel ; ex. gr. csopilm^ 
scattered, 'STporpoTrdSinv, (^(pevyeiv,) to flee with backs turned 
to the enemy, without looking back, &€• 

b. — Soy, oqSov, mostly come from subst. and refer chiefly to 
the manner and outward shape ; ex. gr. aveXyjSpv, by herds 
or flocks, /SoT§i;Sov, in bunches like grapes, wXiv&ooJov, (from 
•RiXtv&oy,) laid in the form of tiles, xuvn^ov, like a dog^ 
When they are verbals, their import is the same as of the 
adverbs in Jtjv, ex. gr. avct^pavSov, openly, manifestly, in sight 
of the people. 

c. — i or gi*. These denote a circumstance connected with 
the action mentioned in the sentence or proposition. The 
verbals in particular end in 

' This double pronimciation was regulated by eupbony) and in poetry perhaps 
a^o by the metre, sinee i may likewise be used as short. In our editions it is regu- 
lated by thd MSS.y ot inflttenoed by ^e numbet of examples. 

X2 
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— tI or rg}, which are appended in the same maniieir as ror, 
ex. gr, ovopt,a<TTi, by name, (ex. gr. to call one up by name,) 
eyf/iyoprU watchfully , especially when compounded with a 
negation and other meanings, ex. gr., dya'KgiarU without 
laughing J dvi^pcuri^ without sweat, labor, di^a^x'nruf without 
fighting, umpvKrzX or tJ, without a proclamation by a 
herald. It is hence and from what has been stated above^ 
3. d, of the verbs in il^co, that adverbs in — larl denote the 
ways, manners, and language of a nation, class of people, 
or an individual, ex, gr, ^l^Wmiart, in the Greek fashion, 
in Greek, yvvdixiarl, in the manner of women ; and avS^a- 
^oS^rrJ, /SoV(TTt, &c. 
Adverbs made oi subst. have merely \ or b\ in the place of the 
declinable termination ; thus in IxovrJ, voluntarily ^ dvarsl, without 
injury 9 from ccro}, the r belongs to the radical noun. Most adverbs 
of this kind are compounds, ex. gr. ^avSoj/^ei, as if it were as a 
whole nation, altogether, in a body, avrowxel, (from an old de- 
clension^ vv^, X05",) that very night, ufji^ax^h without a contest, 
avrox'^^ph with one's own hands, diAia^i, gratis, without compensa-^ 
Hon, vnirom, (from the negation vn, § 130. Obs, 12.) with im^ 
punity, &c. 

d. — %y an uncommon form, which generally attaches itself 
to palatals, and takes an adverbial signif. ; ex. gr. dvafjill^, 
promiscuously, confusedly, 9ra§aXXa|, alternately, oxXi^, 
(from oxXi^o;,) with bent knees, squatting, oSa§, with the 
teeth, (from h^ovs.) 

§ 120. — Derivation by Composition. 

1. The first part of any compound word is a noun, verb, or 
indeclinable word. 

2. When the first word is a noun, its declinable termination is 
generally changed into an o, which, however, is usually elided, 
whenever the second word begins with a vowel ; ex. gr. 

Xoyo^roioj", 7raiiorqifi':tis, acijyi.a,ro^v\a%, ^ly^voitdXinSf (from ix^^^» 

vos^ Jtxoy§a(po5', (from S/xoq,) 
vo/^a^X^Ofj (from vo/x.or and a^Xft^,) graiSaya;yof, (from ayca 
dyuyri,) kocxbI^Ioc, (from xaxos", e|tf.) 
But in most instances, where the noun ends in either v or «, there 
is no assumed ; for instance, 

ev&j/Sixof, 7ro\v(fiyo$, <no'Kivop^os, (from ^if'^hs, itokv^^ iioKis,) 
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the same aRer ov and av, ex, gr, 

fiov^opfios^ \avyia%i(t^ (from /Sous', ifavSy) 
and frequently also after v, ex, gr. 

fAsXayx«>\ia, pieXocAc^ewXof, (from i^iXas^ avos^ ^rapi^ocyoj-, (from 
itasy ^rotvTof.) 

Obi, 1. The 6 sometimes remains before vowels, especially such, of which It may 
be supposed, (according to } 6. Obt. 3.) that they had the digamma in the old Ian« 
giiage ; ex, gi\ (Awoulns, /Atvou»hf, ayet^a^yog* But in the compounds with t^yav or 
EPrn, the o is usually contracted with the i : ivifAiev^yos, Xurov^yo'f, 

Obs, 2. The u comes from the Attic, or the contracted declensions ; ex, gr, nuxo^tt, 
(from na>s,) e^tuxofAos, (from e^tvs, gen. o^iatg}) x^w^iyost (from x^ins^ gen. aog, dtg,) In 
all the compounds of yn^ earthy it becomes ytM, ex, gr, yttty^afosf instead of y«tf- 
from the old form TAA, (see § 27- Obs. 10.) 

Obs. 3. Some primitive nouns in ^«, gen, ktos, frequently simply change their et 
into #, or drop it altogether ; ex, gr, alfAorayfif, ^rofiaXyiec, from a/Jtt*, ^rofta, 

Obs, 4. In some compositions, especially in Poetical ones, the form of the dot sing, 
or dat.pi., is taken into the compoune^ word ; ex, gr,irv^i^vovff fukn^o^og, yecf^t/iu^yasf 
c^tiyofjtas, (from o^oSf tost) vavfi^o^os^ XyxivifAu^os. — This latter form is frequently 
shortened into if, (from o$^ gen, ««;,) ex, gr, rikw^o^off ^etxt^irukos, from to rixosy 
^ax9u 

Obs, 5. There are some other peculiarities, which must be left to individual 
notice ; ex.gr, fAt^at^eXsas from fAt^os, ohot^rofos from 0^0;, it^yivrovs from a^yns or a^yofy 
<!reietn^T7}^ from irovg ^rc^og, ax^d^oXos from ax^ogf Snfiaywhs^ ftet^fiyivtis, IXK^nfioXof, 
Xecfiiretin^o^es^ Qniff, fioT^ec, from iXu^of, >MfA9r»{^ — and the 9$ of the nomm, seemingly 
retained in df^^'W^;, Xeu^^oos ^« 

3. When the first word is a verb, its termination is generally 
made either in c with the unaltered characteristic of the verb 
before it, or in <r<, ex. gr. 

dp%ix,xyLos from apy^iv, Saxs&f/xos' from iiiacf), sSaxov, 
\v(7ifrovo^ from Xvu^ rqs'^lx^a/^ from rgeVw, lyBpalyppos from 
lyEi^o;. 
Here too the vowel is elided, ex, gr, 

(piqacff'jriSi pl>^a,<ntis* 

Obs, 6. The instances are less frequent, where the i is without the «r, as in -ri^r/- 
xi^etvfcs, and in several compounds of a^x^tv, ex. gr. a^^^^tBiv^os, or where the verb 
also takes the », as in almost all compounds with Xu^m, ex.gr, ku^orei^ov. — ^We must 
also notice the form tkiawIx^us, (from tifiwy iru/Mv,) X/rt^vvu^, (from Xi Ar<vj txt^ovj) 
and the sholrtened one in ^t^ivPnos^ (for ^t^itflpttoi^) 

4. Indeclinable words remain unaltered in composition^ except- 
ing the changes eflFected according to the general rules, and in 

* It is important to remember that there are neither datives nor nomin, to be 
looked for in the above compounds. Vowels and the letter <r are the natural coii- 
necting medium. Distinctness and euphony determined the selection. In both 
viXnr(po^es and SwcWoj the v is only a strengthening sound ; iyx^'f^t^f "*" ^ 
sonorous fulness^ 6tc. 
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prep, by elision; ex. gr. dyxioCKos, (from iy%k and iXfi) •»Xtf»W; 
76V^f from itdCKaiy iva^atycj, «V8^x^i^^'» from drv^iy s|^^p(OiEiUM| SKfi^ivoj^ 
from e^, Ttpoaiyu, ^s^idycu^ (§ 30. 2.) — ^With respect to the v io; 
compounds with Iv^ (rt^v, sriXiv, and ayav^ see § 25. ; and about 
Si- and Jif-, t§<- and rpi^ — see § 70. Obs. 2. with the Note. 

06«, 7* The f rep. ^r^o tometimea makes a crasis ; eop. gr^ if^^yx^i 9r(tS^'s«t^ for 
*(»ix*'i ^^ooieras, particularly with the augment^ see § 86. 06«« 1. See about ^^ovt»$ ^ 
and the like ^ I7. — and about the abbreviated forms 5ra^3^f/6iy0|| &vfcivT%Si xecfi^akuv^ 
and the like, § 119. Obs. 2, 

06f. 8. That flrs^) does not lose the 1 in composition, follows of course from ( 30. 2« 
But afA(^) too, frequently retains it, ex, gr, in ift^Ukogf ufi^nns, from <3a^, lr«;. Th^ 
rest of the prep, particularly in Ionic Epic poetry, retain the vowel in some con^ 
pounds, which originally had the digamma before the second word i but with the 
Attics only in iirti^M^at, iit49^M79y (} 108. 3.) and Wtuxng, 

Obs, 9. With respect to the separation of syllables, the nUe is that, when the prep. 
ends in a consonant, the latter always continues with the first syllable, as S4#<' 
i^^ofuit^ tf^o^-dyat, ty-v^^os, il'i^x^fAeu, But when the consonant in the prep, begins 
the second syllable, it begins this syllable even when the vowel is elided in the 
compound; ear, gr, vt-et^dyMji U'-ttatrtTv, 

5. The principal inseparable particles are St/er-, which denotes* 
difficulty ^ contrariety ^ and the like, (ea:. gr. ida^aros^ of difficult 
approach^ inaccessible^ S«(TJat/xov/«, a contrary jfafc, misfortune^) 
lyid what is called the 

aprivative, 
which has the power of a direct negation like the Latin in wd 
the English un, in, and less, ex. gr. ifiiros, impassable^ attaif^- 
childless. This x generally takes a v before a vowel, «r. jff . ivai- 
riosy (innoQcnt, guUttess,) from a\rti, 

, O^t, ^0. Seven^ lyords begini^ng with a Yowel, eapedaUy those mei^tioned in 
( 6. Obs, 3. as having originally begun with the digamma, take, however^ merely 
the &, ex. gr, avrrnresf &xmv, &on«u &c. : hence it is )iable to contraction, as in ium^ 
{unwilling^ for itUufy ei^yog, (idie,) with altered accent, (} 121. Obs, 6.) fnna Mi^fH*- 
But the y remains before a consonant in Mp^t, i^^k^in^ (from a and ^nfil) 

Obs. 11. When we find it stated that this a has also other meanings, and even a 
magnifying power, this mast not be understood as if we were in all instances at 
liberty to explain it as such. It has these signif. barely in some old compounds,' 
which must be remembered singly; we will therefore notice the most important, 
atod leave the rest to Dictionaries. The a. has the magnifying power in Anvhst (»»•- 
tensely fixed, speaking of the eyes,) from Wtm, to stretch, Sstend; &fi^ofMs, u^fuXhs, 
{very dry^ hardened,) a,x»*9S» 'A^rtytit, filvXn, {thifiJ^^wooided.yf l\ e|:presses a «im- 

i* " In p. 10. of the Thesaurus they detail nearly the whole of that long Digreuio 
a Theocriteis on the intensive power of a^ whereas all that was necessary, was to 
give a simple list of the words, in which « seems to exert this* power, witA a refe- 
rence to Valckenaer's Dissertation j more particularly since it is uier all very doubt** 
ful whether the vis iniensivx rod a be not a fiction of the Grammarians ^^that it ift 
se, seems to be the opinion of the acute an4 learned Porphyry, in his Qu M tio mem- 
HomericePf ^nd Mr. Kidd has, in our opinion, successfully ezpbdaed aiP«y th« ian 
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bvtaHett txrjomng mh mm in lymXmnrts, {/bMhr^hrotken and sitien,) i^yd^rm^ Hitk^ 
f«fy MM$tnff irti^juTHj literally o/thg sawm wnffht^ Tia. eqwJ$ ^•X*** (from Xl;^«#>) 

stances, which Valck. has adduced." — T%e Qmrleriy Review, No, 44. p. 840. See 
Wassenbei^h'i Selecta • SchoJ. Falek, m N, T. 1, 141. 31 1. Sehetfer, ad Dum^. If. 
de a VF. 203. New Greek Thet. 8303. d, 8401. c, 

"The Editors have not at present access to Porphyry's Homeric Questionty which 
are to be found in the Preface to Barnes's Homer. Mr. Kidd's opinion would cer- 
tainly have been noticed by them, had they been acquainted with it at the time^ 
when the article in the Thesaurut was written. They suppose the Reviewer to 
allude to this passage in Mr. Kidd's Review of the Orenvilie- Homer i'^ 

' Much as we revere the erudition of Valck., we cannot assent to the result of his 
Investigation of what is denominated the intensive power of », Xu^a i^Xnx^w 
4enote8 a hand not fbrmed to muiain ike astau/is of war / rti^M eiCknxi'h ^* ^* 178. * 
walU unjil to withstand the impetuosittf of Hector^ and 6»veiros »^>.*cc^9Si Od, X, 134. 
iike diuolution ofapp-aon not experiencing the agonising pains of premature departure^ 
but ripe in years and virtue, dropping into the grave like a shock of com in kis seasots,^ 
* animam senilem mollis exsolvens sopors* see particularly Cic. de Sen, 19* SchoL A. ad 
li.fi.l7S. 

So would I live such gradual death to find, 

Like timely fruit, not shaken hy the wind. 

But fip^ff dropprng f^om the ¥Mpl*u hough^ 

And dying, nothing to myself would Ott>e.-.>DRTDEM« 
In Soph.' TV. 106. m^aut^mv denotes incestanUy streaming with tears, and Anttg, 88»' 
^oTfAof »hoi»pvrof, a fate exciting tears never to be exhausted; II, X. 155. *A$vXf vAj^ 
«^' ns 4v3t}$ ^i;XiV«r0, Schol. A, ; GaUim. H^ in Cer. 26. 

TU ^ «M'«e »m\ef aX^of hrtn^arrc TltXet^yi 

Ovid. Met, 8, 418. ' quod nulla ceciderat cetas^ Eurip. Hipp, lb, 
"Evf §lir% ^otft^t d!itM fi^CM Urk, 

The Critical Review for June, 1003. ^. 128. 

Thit opiniaa desanret attention^ but the Editors are not at present prepared ta 
assent to it," 

Baaker's Aristarchus AntirBlomfieldianus, Lond. 1820. p. 43. 

The opinion of Porphyry, referred to above, is given in ViUoison's SckoHa Fenetm 
ad II. A. 165. : 'H h^Xfi, ir^g rvf a^uXw, iri 5rtXX«f Uhx»f ifxn»»' « A*" 7^ «», 
0(otiiifl airoh^xewtr ot ^t, mv ^oXv^uXor UXrtav h »(( hs ovists V^uXieravoj u$ *}iftoUs, 

TvAi yn^ il^yXm xavt^uhr^ nnXm 9im% 
'A^uXy' *«Xi^vX^ u^ fis ovius i^vXi^KTo, im rXn^H lx«i ^uXttf, »en U waXmou rf*nfiu€m% 
l^nforan^ xat ^aog xeiucrn i^irrl^ua. 'AXXs/gf Ho^<pv^tW kJ^vXov vXfiv, ot fuv Tfiv itoXv^vXov 
k^oUinxa^tn, [0/ ^ klyXav,"] ol h rtiv ifAolyXit' }nXot yuf, f (iri, r« • xeu ro o/mm, a^s !«■« 
rou KKoXovtoSy ifrt yeto oftoMXtutos' xett iS^oftot kfMt C^ofitjt, zect atetx^* kfMt ta^^- ovrotf xoA 
kXoxof xat axotrts 4 OfioXtxof xeu ofioxotvtg' xat k^vXos olif, h ofMl^uXog ita to v^uxvof Ifitot }i 
ooxu, a^vX«y Xiyttt^ «v xara rri^«0'i» rov ^vXms (Itrayu ya^, oi h n ta/Avot 9'^o^^t^at irf 
^roofftv^ otXXa xara trn^fifftv rou l^uXtcr^ffta^t, ivtt 7f e^vXog uXu, l^ ng ovhtf voi i|vA.svj'«r4^ 
rotfrtarrtv «^' fif ^uXov olihts ixo-^i' xat v kxotrts h xett ri iXoxoSf us IfAot ioxu, xv^tvs k 
W»(fi*ftxfi Xtytrntj ^etfa ro Xt^ovs Irt^ovfcfi ^iTflw;^ii» f*v^ xoirnSy «r«f» xnt XtyUy Kov^titug 
kXoxoVf ruf ix 9»^ftmt, AXX* o» X%x»*^ \ri^ /Mrag'x<nt^*H' XoMtof %* n xxrmx^ii xtu i«v 
rous aXXous lAirnyokyif, ma^n^ xt^ms « «Xi|ffffWi vo iwt^ rotv kXoxo** ^otifiuv, X$yu ya^ *^»rm^ 
AXX* im fut T^«#« kXox»*^ f*^ vfiittn rtxvn 



Xotv-of 9i h xecTotx^fifftt yiyony ijn rov o^at^avf tfv(A/A»xu9. xeu ro k'tlnXoit 2t ri/g, ohx l^ri 




tnror€fo» ^vm ; B. The Homeric Questions are appended to *OfAn^u *E3inynrtUy Homeri 
Interpres, Argentorati 1539. 12mo. and in p. 49, 1 find the article in question with 
certain corruptions and variations : *«) ai^x**^* ^f** '**? — o/ioXtxr^os — i/« ro a-^As^tf*— 



t«y irri^ffn^Xn k^* ^— *«J HMotrtf \ 
rag &XXas^^oi^n(r»t, E. H. B.] 
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izoXavBsf, (frOm xixivBosi) &*thsf (leveiy even,) i^Xuf, (to meet,) and in all these in- 
stances it probably comes from the aspirated & in airX^vs and iiretf* But there are 
still some cases, in which the a is superfluous^ or of doubtful use and signify as 
ada^^traf, &fi)^nXV9^ afiios, atrri^gf, and others. 

Obt, 12. There is another negation less common than the ^ privaiivum^ viz. the 
inseparable particle »»», ex. gr. vn^oiv»s unpunished^ »»?••«?, fcuting (from y»r-and 1^,) 
vmvfittSf (from ¥ti and ivafMt,') 

Obt, 13. The inseparable particles^ a^t, 1^4 and ^o, have each of them the magnin 
fying power; ex, gr. a^ift^trhs^ very distinguithedj ififi^cfu^s^ loudly roaring^ sounding^ 
(etfctnis, very mettletome. 

6. When the second word in any compound begins with ^ 
preceded by a short vowel, this § according to § 21 . 2, is gene- 
rally doubled ; ex. gr. Uopptitrts from 'ms and /gVo/, vjBpippiojp 
ivoppfitos^ appnros (from i and jmros). 

§ 121. 

1. The form of the latter part of a compound word determines 
the whole word, which accordingly is either a verb, or a noun^ or 
apartick. 

2. The most usual composition of verbs is that, in which the 
verb continues unchanged, and retains its peculiar conjiigatioa 
with its augments and terminations. Strictly speaking there are 
no compound verbs of this kind, but with the eighteen old pre- 
positions^ (§ 115. 2.) diJt,^l,dyai, dvri, dvo, iii^ eU, €v, e|, €^i, x<er^, 
f/.erif Tsapdy zsBoiy zsqo, zsqosj avv^ uTTsq, viru i and in fact this is no 
real composition ; the prepositions are merely considered as 
tdverbs closely connected with or joined to the verb (in the sense 
of up, intOy forward, away, &c.) A similar connection or com- 
bination of the unchanged verb with real adverbs and other kinds 
of words is considered altogether as a juxta-position, and is 
therefore generally written separately, as zZ zjpdrrsiv, xxxus voisTv^ 

Obt. 1. It is only in ancient poetry that some verbt, especially /iar/tcjp/<p< com- 
pounded with a particle expressive of a peculiar distinct meaning, are written as one 
word : ex. gr, uvi^v^av for ecu t^v^etf, they bent backwards (the neck of the victim,) 
«'aX/^«'Xa7;^^cyrar, and the like, and even the accut,^ which is the government o£ 
the verb, ex. gr. 'ha,»fvx^v» See F. A, Wolf's Prof, ad Jl, noviss, LXI. 

Obs. 2. It is precisely because the usual composition with prepositions is to be 
viewed in this light, that such compounds in poetry are liable to what is called a 
tmesis; see § 147* Obs, 11. 

3. But a real composition, by which one word coalesces with 
the other, and is closely joined to it in an altered shape, as well 
^s compositions with inseparable par^icZes, can take place only in 
verbs changing their form so as to beget a new compound verbal 
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form, with a derivative termination, which most commonly is eoj : 
and such a composition is, as we shall see below, (4,) generally 
grounded in a compound stibst. : for instance, spyov and "KayL^dvcj 
give l^oKi^os, whence spyoKa^uVf £o and s^Jo;, (EPFXl,) give 
zvzpyims, (a benefactor^ whence zvepysrstv, (to practise benefi- 
cence,) iv^ BJad dpicrxaj gives iuffxqeffro^, {morose,) whence ivaaqs- 
ffTEtv, (to be displeased,) and when instead of (p6/J6(y&at, (to spare,) 
the negative idea not to spare, to disregard^ is to be expressed 
with the a priv., the adj. d(fziliis gives ^(peiJerv. There are, 
however, compositions with prep, also formed in this way ; ex. gr. 
avri^oKziv from dyri^oikfi, from dvrl and /SaXXo;, i/^e^/xax^ry, (from 
vTfiqfji^y/is,) from v<n£p and i^aypf^ai. 

Obi, 3. When the ver5 remains unaltered in such compositions, it is owing to an 
accidental agreement of the derivative termination with that of the radical verb^ 
ex, gr, leetiuf I make, fAiXoxotof, fitkoitotM, (/ compose iong$, torite poetry ;) thus fiu^f 
iruXiat does not come from (jtu^ot and xuXku, but from fitv^ortiXfiSj &(p^oH6f not from « 
and ^(99i$ff but from a^fm, &c. neither is artf^oM from nfU*/, but merely a collateral 
form ofartfiut^M from artfMt, 

4. Only in compound subst. a proper coalition takes place, 
though the second part frequently is the unaltered noun. But 
even when the two words are unchanged, they always are con- 
sidered as a single word, and never separated by a tmesis ; and it 
seldom is the case in such compounds, that the last word conveys 
the principal idea modified by the first word. This mostly hap- 
pens only in compounds with prep, : ex. gr. ?6vor, host, guest, 
«T§o$€yor, public guest ; oSos, way, coming, avvo^os, meeting ; hfxo^ 
iovXos, fellow -slave. Adj. only are commonly modified in their 
signif 5 when compounded in this manner ; ex. gr. zjicrrof, worthy 
of belief, amaros, unworthy of belief; (plKo^, dear, cherished, 
v*nip(fiKos, doated on. But when, for instance, an abstract svbst, 
like r^t^ii, honor, is to be negatived by the a priv. (dishonor,) there 
is first an adj, oirifxos made, and from it a new subst. anyuU. 
In this kind of compositions the adj. in vs generally take the 
termination iis, ex. gr. iJir, pleasant, aajS^r, unpleasant, ^a^vs, 
oiyofi»prif, and the like. 

5. But in most compound nouns the second part does not 
convey the principal meaning, or the subject of the proposition, 
on which it is founded, but merely its object, though this second 
part frequently is the unaltered denomination, and this is the case 
whenever the noun itself has a termination^ which is not in con- 
tradiction to the gender of the new noun to be formed. Thus 
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^roixor, hmixtfAm, is not an oneos- or ialf^m modified by the' 

first part of the denomination, but the former is one who 

19 airo row oUou, distant from his hause^ the latter one who 

ieiaas roi/f iati/jLovoL^, fears the gods. Thus aTFais, one who 

has no child, childless ; fxaxqoy^st^^ one who has a long arm ; 

fiydsor^ inspired by a divinity ; Iv^xai^iKaMs^ one who kvix/xipst 

. ToTr xaxoiV, delights in the misery of others^ &c. 

But when the termination of the noun does not correspond to the 

intended denomination, the noun takes the most congenial final 

syllable of a declension^ viz. either a bare (t, or the terminations 

Off MSy gen, Uy r^^, gen. ovf^ if, gen. $or, or atv or cap produced by 

the change of vowel stated in § 63, 3. c^. gr, 

aixxpvf, (from Saxgu,) tearless; r^sx*'^^**^®^* (from vpixu 
and ieXwov,) one who hunts after dinners ; g^&iJJixor, who 
. practises strict (S/xiq) justice, an upright judge; anixos^, 
stripped of (tijia^,) honor j^ dishonored ; ^iiKox^tnA^tos^ who 
loves {xP^f^^> Xf'^/^ai'a») money; sSyewst of a good soilf 
(yiy yew^) fertile ; Xsivoveorf , who quits his ship, (vaur v6«Jf ,) 
xoxcmdiif, of a wicked disposition^ (^dos-,) avaXxir, ($of,) 
cowardly,, (oKm,) aci(pqwvy of sound understanding y ($$iv,) 
tvTtirciip,bom of a nolle father^ (warip,) nohle. 
Compare § 63. with all these forms. This is the origin of a great 
number of compound adj.y or attributive subst. 

6. Generally when a compound noun is to be formed with the 
help of a verby the verb comes last, and takes the termination of 
a nouriy and the first word contains either the purpose or the 
abject of the action of the verb ; ex, gr, epycXi^ot, who undertakes 
a work; »^yoT§o(por, who feeds horses. The simple termination 
0^ is the most common in compounds of this kind, and for subst 
the terminations ms and a^ after the first declension^ (see the 
examples, § 119. 8. d.) but for adj., ms after the third declension^ 
(ea?. gr. svfMc^f, neui. i^, apt to learny who learns easily ;) and, 
also the other terminations of nouns, (stated in § 119. 8.) eot, gr, 
voiA,(AiTris from yoyios and TiJioptt, &c. 

7. Other derivative words are again formed from such primitive 
compounds, as $giJi^ai/M.ov/«^ vo/xo^fij/d^, voyuolb^vixos, &c. and frorn^ 
the compound verbsy stated sub 3. as lworpQ(pioff from iwor/)of of , > 
eimoi^iea from il-Xdh^s, &c. 

8. The most remarkable of the alterations, which sometimea 
occur in the second word, is that words beginning with a short 
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a, or with s and », commonly take an n or w, but this never is the 
case with verbs compounded in the manner described, sub 2. 
with prep., though it is done with attributive nouns derived from 
tbem^ and with the compound verbs of the second kind^ (see 
above, 3.) ex. gr. 

vvioKoof^ (Aedientf from vTtacKQvaf, arp^rnyos^ military com^ 
mander, from arqarls and ayof^^ nanr/nyap^s, Kotrmyopia^, (from 
Kara and ayopi^ ayopedu,) an accuser, to axxuse; e^oQvsptor 
from ivBfAos, ivtriiXaTOf from IXft(/v«fj aniid^Qros fro^I oixyvtAi, 
&c. 
and the compounds of ovopta change moreover the second o into ^^- 
Vy ^veivufjLO^y sddfwpit^s, &C. 

9, With respect to tfie accent^ the general rule i?, that the i 
accent of- tfee siipple word is, (according to the analogy stated . / 
above, § 12. 2. a.) in composition, dravra as Jar back as the nature ( p- r.*^ - 
of the accent will allow. Thus, for instance, ^tXirexyor, (piKo^eos^ **^ ^ 
come firqm texvov, &6W, advo&os from oSof, aieetis «^««Joy, from zjois r*'^ 
tsj^iSor, irifMS from t*/aA, (pjXir«i§or, s^arap&evof, from erouqo^j 
tsa^&gyos-, vavaiokos, {extremely variou^^ chauge<Alei,y from aloKof, 
(various,) dvaihvrof, ivavailevrosy from watihvrhs, &c. We must, 
however, remember that 

1.) The termination of adj. in tit, eg , has also commonly the X 
accent in compounds on the final syllable ; ex, gr, (ptXo/Lcet- 
Sif, mpoff<pi\r,Sy agraS^f. But several of them, a^d espe- | 
cially the compounds with 3&of, Ai>^Qf, reT^g;^ 4i^iB!j ^^^^ I 
the accent back ; sdn^n^^ gv^&ef , airdqx'nsi &c. Those in 
-flJSt}^ do the same. § 119. 14. 3ee Buttm. Complete Gr.i 
Gr. 
2.) Verbal mum in fj^^a^sjJifj^Byj^^ '^ j ' 

words, Jiave the accent QA the ^nal syllable, heep it there,^ . 

when compounds ; ex. gr, l^'iropt^, ^vfA(poqa, otjeoJo/^^, <rt;v- 
JtxflCffr^sr, ffuyypa(pevs, Ivkriii^ririos. Subst. in f^os", as Siaffi//?- 
ptpy, wfl^o^i/ff/AQir, &c. with the exception of the compounds 
of Ssj/xor, as auvisffixts, &c. do the same. Compound adj.^ I / 
A §$^ ) injror, (compare § 60.) most generally have ro^, tov, with J^ < • ^ 
^ j the accent drawn back, rarely w, tt), tov: no rule can i^^^^ '^' " .^ 

b© reli^ on in this respect, ex, gr^ a^o^c^roy, Iga/^eTor,' 7-*k. 
&C. but )e«&8)CToy, r-w, tov, &e. Tff c^ftc K^' r /, . 

* The words derived in tlda manner from »y^ and ityiw/*4, have also in the com^ 
mon language, partly ap », eo?. ^r. Xox^y^s, fcumyos. 
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I 3, Words, not compounds^ Jb^^ 

1 (OTa/)(Z(rt5v&6ra,) follow in their accentuation the general 
I analogy of their terminations ; ex. gr. the abstract verbals 
in -w and a, as avWoyii, w^ojcpoga, from avWiyca, rnqoaipipaf, 
' ^ • aSiKinrDtof from a^inos^ aSiXglv, zjaqa^ufff/^os^ from wapo^vifaf, 
^r [ zuqoaioxviros from zjpoaioafy, (See, however, Obs, 7.) But 
when such words receive an addition in their composition, 
they again draw the accent back, ex. gr, ditpooloxinros. 
ii 4.) Those compound words, of which the first part is a noun 
Ij or adverb, and the second a transiti ve vexb . with the simple 
termination or, (not ror, vor, or tnelike,) have in general, 
when their signif. is an act. one, and the genultimf i short, 
the accent on this syllable, but wh^n ih(?if meaning^is 
pass,, the accents jpntjh^ftntegenujy^^ ; ex. gr, 
*^ Xi&o^oXos", throwing stones, 

'K&o^oKosy pelted ivith stones. 
Orestes is p.nrpoxrovos, but Medeols children lAv^rpoKrowi^ 
iixoypci(post one who writes indictments, \zTrroypa(posy finely 
written; and so on generally, even when there is no other 
than the act. meaning possible, as in oljeovo/xos', olyo^oof, 
roi%oi}pv%oSj from opvaffu), aSyi(payo^ from aS»y and ^ayelV, 
and the Jike. But the accent passes over to the final 
syllable, whenever the penultima is Jong ; ex. gr, -^^uxovo/m- 
TTOfy (TXfToSgNj/or, I'jrTrofioaxoff Xi^ouXxof^ (from eXxo;,) ptreXow-oior, 
SfiVft/jros", (from OIlTXl,) oiinyoff zsaiio^yuyos^ ag7t/§0f/xot/3of. 

Ohs. 4. There are no compounds of tliis kind proparostytona, contrary to these 
rules, except a few Epic epithets, O^f^ohajAos^jfuiciff^aXosj ^^okh^o^osf) and the deri- 
vatives of a few verbs beginning with a vowel, as hviox^h (fronTSiSI «a;«^) vava^^'f' 
and this is likewise the principal accentnation of the perispomena^ as ^(fhu;^»s, (from 
i^let tx»tt) xuxMv^yof, ^ufov^yos^ from EPrft: the Other similar derivatives of this last 

V€rb follow the rule, aya^at^yoa XiBov^yoff &C« 

Obe. 6. When the verb has an inttaoaitiy^J^iimif*, it adheres steadily to the gene« 
ral rule. Hence we have ahroKronos (from Ifitaurov *Ti/y«,) but alirofcoXos (from xvrog 
tfAokcfj) and also iffippo^eg^ Ca^vfi^afAog, and uifAepfoogj alfMffevg, ^v^I^vovsj and the hk^ t^hf^ 
'"- , -J because the verbs ftiv, wtTv, are intransitive in these words, and t&eTnotiTW are only ^y±, 
\if:i^':^' datives. '^^pJv^^ 

\ i c^j^^^*' ^' ^^^^ compounds are become oxytona, contrary to the general rule, because ^ ^ *^^^ 
^ ^^^ \ their derivation has been lost sight of, ex. gr. eir^airog, [ahk^og^ ^ukvrogj u^yog. See 
above, §. 120. 

Ohs. 7. Practice must point out the few isolated instances, in which words com* 
/ pounded with prep, do not draw the accent back, or in which the mere derivative of 
\ a co mpound does yet draw the accent back, as is the case in particv-ar with several 
\ words in rog^ ex. gr. Xlai^tng^ IriXn^rogf S^o^rdg, irt^iffurog^ ^t^en^Tfc^ ^-T^ij'/S kr TV>< 
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SYNTAX. 

§ 122. 

1. Syntax teaches the use of the forms, whose formation has 
been treated of in the first part of the Grammar. It follows for 
that purpose the grand division of the parts of speech, as stated 
above, § 31. 

2. We therefore shall treat: 1.) of the noun in itself and other 
nominal forms; 2.) of the noun in combination; 3.) of the 
verb; 4.) oi i\ie particles ; 5.) of severaj particular constructions 
and phrases. 

§ 123.— Of the Noun. 

1. Whatever is joined to a noun, subst adjedively, (adjective^ 
participle, pronoun^ article,) must agree with it in gender, number, 
and case. 

2. There is a seeming deviation from this rule in Greek by the 
Attic writers : adj. &c. with a masc, termination are joined to a 
subst. fern, in the dual, ex. gr.Xen. Cyrop. 1,2, 11. Kat /x/av 
ayi.(pct) rovro) ru riyui^x XoyiS^ovrai, Plato Phcedr. 237, *¥Ly^m ev 
BKoiarco ivo rtve Ijrov JSsa ipypyr^ xaJ iyovre, oTv l^o/xe&a. Thus 
frequently rci &6cJ and toiv ^zoivy {Demeter and Persephone,) from 
71 &eof. But since we have seen above, (§ 60. 3. 4.) that the adj. 
in Of often are communis generis^ especially with the Attics, we 
need only take for granted that this is usually the case with ajl 
adj. in the dual. 

Obs. 1. Poets sometimes allow themselves to construe attributi^re subst., which 
are ma«c. barely in form, (§ 119. 8.) with nountfem.; ex. gr.'iieuffett Icre^tf aJ^f, 
*E^tyvtf Xatfinrti^iS, frecfit^T»^a y»T»y, ^i>Mf ha(p^o^tu tO a female, Eurip. Hipp, 682. 
(see Valck.) 

The intermixture of forms in the diuil andpZ., chiefly takes 
place only on connecting the subject and the predicate. See 
§ 129. 5. 

3. But the adj. may also stand without a subst^ not only in 
reference to a subst. in the same context, but very frequently also 
without any subst. whatever : the subst. then either is actually 
omitted, or the idea of a subst. (as a man^ woman^ thing,) is kept 
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in the mind. Such an adj. acquires in that case all the properties 
of a substf ex. gr. o <To(pofy wise (man^) ri avu^po^, viz. yrty desert^ 
{earth destitute of water,) ti d§&^, viz. oVosy straight, (road,) o» 
woXXol, the many, multitude, people, ta epta, my things ; and also 
the pronouns oSror, Ixsn/or, rh, &c. 

Obs. 2. In this last way most «u6«/.haTe originated in all languages; hence in 
Greek many personal denominations denoting irade^ condition^ office, (as a shepherd, 
judgcj) are still Used, as it Were, as adj., with the addition of the word avh^, when 
"they apply to one indiridual only. Thus, for instance, vroi^hf, (shepherd,) stands 
pilone only in reference to his flock ; but mh^ irsifthf, where we commonly say merely 
a shepherd, when the strict sense is, a man who is a shepherd; and again, avh^ rvfttf 
vof, a man who belongs to the family of a ruler, of a sovereign, (as Hipparchus, brother 
'to HippiaS) the actual ruler, tyrant, of Athens.) See also av^^ ^i>.oi, § 132. 4. 2. a. 
When directed to several individuals, it is A respectful address, et,gr, &v\tf ^»«mt), 
^e judges! 

Obs, 3. The adj» may sometimes supply the place of the adv*, and some ac{f, ipi 
Greek are almost always employed only in that way. Of this kind are, i^iXovrhsf 
voluntary, (i^t^o^rhs ar^ts, he went away voluntarily,) iUfitvof, willing, (JtvfAUft }^%aro, 
she accepted it very willingly ; and several adj. denpting time, as r^treuot u^sxcfro, they 
arrived at the end of three days; fxoreuaTix^tv, he came in the dark. 

4. Whenever a compar. refers to another quality, the latter, as 
in Latin, is not in the positive, but likewise in the compar.^ ex. gr. 
Eurip. Med, 490« ^pi^vfAos fjboKKov n (Jo(pMriqa. 

§ 124. — OftheArticulusPr(Bpositivus, 

1. Whenever a noun subst. is to denote a definite object, it 
generally is construed vi^ith the art. 5, ^,.to, which corresponds 
exactly to the German der, die^ das, and with the English the, 
ifor the three genders. 

2. The indefinite art. of modem languages is never expressed 
in Greek, but when an indefinite object is distinctly to be denoted 
as an individual object, in which case the ^jronpun rls, rJ, supplies 
bur article indefinite, ex. gr. ticnos Irsxe 'kocyuy, a mare brought 
forth a hare; yvvn ns opviv efxev, a woman had a hen ; vi k6^ syi- 
ysro daxos, the girl became a leather -bottle, 

3. Even proper names commonly have the art ex. gr* h ^atx^i- 
rnf, al 'Ad^vai, But it is frequently omitted, and never used, 
when thiere is a quahfication following with the art. ex. gr. So;- 

Obs. I. Languages differ in the use of the article deffUte. The Greek in parti- 
cular has it before several pronouns, where the English and German languages omit 
it, or even use the article indefinite. For instance, after a general description, the 
Groek says, i rssoyt^ Arh^ 4{fn h fit^i J^^hnn t this expression then Includes aU tuch^ 
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whilst we idiotUd s&y, such a man cannot fdease me. When prefixed to nn inter- 
rogative, the article denotes that the answer is expected to be a definite object, ex, 
gr. ro wo7»v ; but which f ru ftdTa recvret ; which do you mean ? In confidential con- 
Tertation we even meet with, ^uff^u l\ ^otviAmrW ro rl ; something wonderful hap- 
pens to him. And thai is-^^^hat f The art, is essential in Greek with the pronoun§ 
possessive, for €x,ffr, wh Wx«f, (as well as hUx-ot^wt) can signify only, a slave of thee g 
but fof hukof, (as well as o lovkig ^cv,) means thg slave, 

Obs, 2. The remaining instances, where the Greek has the Art, prapos, instead of 
onr article indefinite^ ^ may be reduced to the following two principal cases : 1 .) When 
an object, which in particular instances is or may be an indefinite one, is considered 
in the abstract or in general, and consequently appears as definite. We do the 
same, for instance, in comparisons ; we may say, '' He is like the physician, who 
should visit the sick without knowing any thing of physic,*' (Xen. CEc, 15, 70 
Again, when an indefinite object becomes a definite one in a particular relation, or 
occupies a definite place, we say, '^ The matter between you and me is still so doubt- 
ful, that we want a man to decide it," but the Greek has, &^.i rod iMft^tvmros trt ^$7, 
toe want ths man who will decide it, viz. the third man in this particular relation, who, 
&c." 2.) On relating a current story, which is repeated as being well-known, and 
having been frequently told, ex, gr, Plato Charm, 7« '^o^vmros o K^trtetg, Sg itxty, 
M red iutXw xiym ^mlasf Critiasis very wise, who (according to the well4tnown story) 
said in reference to a beautiful boy — .'* 

Obs. 3. The Greek prose-writers frequently omit the article^ where we should use 
it, especially in expressing general, ideas, ex, gr, Plato de LL. 5. etroy yk^ iyot^iv ^ov 
rsfih, Honor however is a divine good, Charmid. 18. Ov» &^» ffv^^otruvn &t tU »ihif ; 
Theeet, 23. AMfi^tf ^^g Wit^f^n, See also Schsef. Melei. p. 4. And the art, was 
very often omitted in the common language before the words ^tog, ^to), fia^skivg or 
fiiyag fiec^tXthg^ (both denoting tlM king of Persia.) See Heind. ad Plat. Euthyd, 8. 
Phad. 17. 108. 

Obs, 4. Attic poetry has a greater freedom respecting the omission of the art, than 
the Attic prose, but not so much by far as the other species of poetry, which gene* 
rally may use or omit the art, as they like ; and there is not even an art, properly 
speaking in Homer, as we shall see below § 127. Obs, 7. 

§ 125. 

1. The art is frequently separated from its mhst.^ not only 

through the adj. (o xaXos* watV, — oJ v^i^ypvr^s v6/aoi, the existing 

laws^) but also through other more particular modifications of the 

subst, ex. gr. sfxi/j^vYiro rins Iv fxoivi^ iiar^i^ris, he remembered the 

time spent in madness^ in which case a participle as yevofxivyi and 

the like may often be mentally supplied ; ex, gr, ri vpos FaXarijcf 

/Ltax^^ the battle against the Gauls ; ri <jrplv aq^ai gcvtov dqerri, the 

virtue which he shewed before he reigned, (Xen. Ages. 1, 5.) 

Obs, 1. The lonians even insert the pronoun v)g between the gen, dependent on 
it and its art,, ex.gr, rSf ng U^ivt instead of r»/v h^iuv rtg, 

1 See Wolf, ad Reix, de Accent, 76. Heind. ad Plat, Charm, 7. 
• In the passage, which is quoted, Plato Pheedr, 4. ry votrovvrt ought, I think, to 
be actually taken in a definite sense, as Socrates is clearly meaning himself. 
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2. If the intercalated modification begins with the art^ Ui^re 
may be two or three articles one after the other, provided this 
produces no cacophony, ex. gr. to rr^s dperris xaXXor, the beauty of 
virtue^ h rci rris voKsof^ igpiytxacrtf, irpirrofVy he who manages the 
affairs of the state , rov ro r^r'ASajvaf ayaXfxoc e^xtJcciABVov, — ^evoj^oj- 
era; raf rris rm eXsv^iqatv (p&o^Str vofxco, 

3. But the modifications of the subst, may also come after 
for emphasis, or distinctness, in which case the art. must be 
repeated ; ex. gr. rov iroiScc rov o-ov, thy son, o XiKioLpyps o ris ayye- 
'Kla.s sl(TKoiJt,ll^m, the military tribune who has to bring in the re* 
ports. It may, however, be omitted in the first place, ex. gr. 
aum/xi dvStqolfnoif ro'is dya^oTs. 

Obt. 2. The repetition of the artic/e is necessary with the part., because the pro- 
position would else constitute that particular construction of the part., which is so 
usual in the Greek language, and of which we treat below § 144. — ^The article is 
very seldom repeated before the next following gen., o avn^ o rtif KvBn^nf, Anacr. 

Obt. 3. When the adj. without an art, stands close to a tubst., which has the art.^ 
without, however, coming between the two,, the object is not distinguished from 
others, but from itself with different modifications, ew. gr. nhrt Ws irkau^iotf tms 
^oXtreus does not mean, he rejoiced at the wealthy citizens, but, he rejoiced at hit citi* 
zent, when they were, or, at far at they were wealthy } W eix^us roTg tfMn^onihe moun' 
taint, where they are the highest, i. e. on the top of the mountaint; tfXijy rm fuxrec, the 
whole night ; t^t* ftv friktftvv i^vrarov, which we can only translate by, he hat a very 
sharp axe, but the exact idea is, the aate which he hat, (and ought to have for the 
undertaking,) it very tharp, 

4. When the subst. is understood from the context, it is com- 
monly omitted, and the art stands alone before the modifications, 
ex. gr. efxos varr^p kuI o rov (plXouy (tny father and that of my 
friend.) 

5. There are certain customary omissions in such cases, (as 
above § 123. 3. with the adj.) ex. gr. "Axi^acviqos h ^iXIttvou, (viz, 
vio^, son,) or also alone, ex. gr. o l,cti(p^oviaxov, the (son) of Sophro- 
niscus, i. e. Socrates. Again sU rr^v OiXiWoi;, (viz. xdfpav,) into 
the country ofPhilippus; rarv^svoKiusy (viz. ispiyiMLroL, as above 
§ 123, 3. r% ^fxi,) ol Iv as-ei, the people in the town ; ri x«ra TTat/- 
coLviav, as for Pausanvas, what concerns Pausanias; ra, els- rov ^o- 
Xe/jiov, o\ (Tvv ro) ^aaCKzi. 

6. As any indeclinable modification may be declined with the 
help of the article, adverbs are converted into adj. by the mere 
addition of the art., ex. gr., tx^ra^v, between, h fjisra^v roirof, the 
intermediate place, the place situated between ; 'niXas, near, al 
iriXac^ kwi^q^i, the neighbouring villages, o\ rorg h^ponvoiy 61 ii^iKon 
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&o^oi ay^gfif, ri avo) *oX*f, the upper town^ sU rov ivcAtvireo to^ov, 
(see § 115. 6.) ^ e^diipv'ns^ fXBrci^a<Ti^, the sudden removal^ &c. * 
Under this head comes also rt ou SiaXt/jxr, and the like, see below 
§ 148. 06*. 3. Or the adverb comes after, and the art. is re- 
peated : ^Orav Byelffyiffde sk ttis uillsXbU^ ravrnf ryis ayav, when you 
awake from this excessive remissness. 

7. If the subst being sufficiently known from the context or 
idea itself, be altogether omitted, the adv, assumes the appearance 
of a svhst, ex. gr, avpiov, to-morrow, omitting the word ^/xe/jse, day, 
gives ^ avpiov the morrow ; rs Av^ifl, the Lydian musicy (apfxona 
being understood,) ol rors, the men of that time; h roviticcj, (for 
TO oTtiouy with the probable omission of /xg/jor,) backwards^ towards 
the hind part ; Anacreo has. To o-ii/txe^ov iabKu fxoiy I care only for 
to-day, i. e. for what is to-day 9 what occurs to-day ; for it is not 
always possible to supply a definite subst.^ when the art, is neut, 
nor is there any occasion to supply a subst. 

8. The instances, in which diflferent forms, and whole sentences 
have the appearance of a noun subst. merely through the remain- 
ing arficZeof a«u65^., which is omitted, are perfectly distinct from 
the following two instances, in which such words and sentences 
become actual svhst. by means of an article belonging to them : 

1.) Infinitives, ex. gr, to ^qxTreiv, the acting^ being engaged 

in business^ ro xaKoff Xgyetv, the evil-speaking, back-biting^ 

^iofjuii TO) 'ffspivocrsTvy I find pleasure in walking. The 

use of the infin. as a subst, is very extensive in Greek, as 

will be seen § 140. 

2.) Any word or phrase, considered in itself as an object, 

ex. gr. ro \syco, i. e. the word Xiyco. — Plato Protag. 345. 

ITs^i saurou Xiysi touto to exuv, Ph(Bdr, 129. K«Ta%§yi(Ta- 

G^ai Set* ai/Tov to, Ylus S** av lyit TotoffSe TOioiSe litByjslpmiJXy he 

must make use of this speech^ how could I have attacked 

such a one ! 

Obf. 4. Any word denoting an object, is generally considered as of the neui, gen* 

tier; but in grammar it is customary to give to every word the gender belonging to 

the denomination of that part of speech, ex. gr, as we say h avrayvfiiaj {the pronoun,^ 

we also say n lyu, (the pronoun iya,) and l(r«}, because of ffuv^sfffteg, {conjunction,') 

Obi. 5. There is, however, another peculiarity to be attended to. ' The article r» 

with its accompaniment, omitting any connection, becomes adverbial, ex, gr. ro vi- 

XivTtuoff finally f ravvv, (properly ra »yv,) now, ro ayro rovtt, henceforth, (compare belovr 

' The Latin language not having any art., must resort to a kind of jnxtapositiou 
to use such expressions, and th»t only in Comc<ly, her% semper leniias, Tei-entius. 

Y 
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ike aeeut. } 131. 8.--Sde abouft li$m rw «r|j#w, the iVb/e to ( l^. 4 2. &» a&d about 

•ome other expressions with tht art* ro or rky below the a«(/. netU. § 128. and the 
nccut. § 131. 

0&«. 6. In an elliptical sentence the article soinetimes stands even before a pro^ 
iMMR reiathe, tf#. gr, Ti ifiumS^f it^h W f ifi^ui^nt (Plato Bep, 510.) the thinif compared 
contrasted with that, to which it i» compared, where liMm might have been used 
instead of r» : OvtHv rSv ««•« ai^^^vniv W) ^i^nra^ (Herod. 8, 134. :) Tals o1»ts «/*?» }^Xt^ 
Si ItifMK^tcr/xf to men like us, (compare below { 143. 6.) a democracy is pr^'udicial, 
(Xen. Hist. Gr. % 3, 17. i) Ttis {vuiw^ms) i^f tk* ^^m/t^Tittds tU, (Plato Pkadr* 34.) 
ri £^irtf M^wy, tke wtdlnrnt'like tkmg^ {Pollux 7, 76.)) and the same before other 
words connected with a subsequent proposition, ear. gr. T« ir«ri iiT >iy%t9 VtUt^xt fUy 
literally, tke when one ought to speak teach me, i. e. teach me when it is proper to speak ; 
*B» tri A.iiVt«u/, «•« j)y vti^tt/Hp ufiufy 1. e. a case Still remains, tkis, namely, i/U/e could 
persuade you, (Plato Rep. h p. 327.) 

§ 126.-^oi ^, rhf <u Pronoun Demomtr. and Su il, S. 

1. Both the artic. prapos, 8, ^, tl, and the artic. postpos. Sr, ^, $, 
were demonstrative pronouns in the primitive language instead of 
oiros or Ixeryos". When the language was polished, and became 
more copious, their use was more confined, but even in common 
prose both retained in several definite instances the power of a 
teal demonstrative pronoun^ 

2. They were most frequently used in this sense on making a 
division and distinction ; in that case h /mcv comes first, and then 
S Je follows once or several times, properly only in speaking of 
definite objects, <Aw— <Aa<«— ; but also of indefinite ones — the 
one — the other — one more, and so through all genders and num- 
hers; ex:gr. Toy fjt.h IrlfjM, rov Jl 66, this (man) he esteemed, that 
not ; To ix,h yxp avoTirov, to Jg /uigcvixov, one is a silly trick, the other 
a mad one; Twv itoK^yiim, (or ol ^oXljUiioi,) o\ /Utev l&ai/iuti^ov ra 
7i7V(!iXEva, ol S* l/3o6;y, ol Js am^(ni^vitpvro, some of the enemies were 
astonished at what happened, others screamed^ others prepared 
for their retreat; Tuv ^eiwy t« /xIv ?X6i TfoJar^ ri >* e(rrif oivoia, : — 
K^gkTffoy aaX&s ipivEff^cu ^ xax&f ^ifkovt^tr rh (Ah yip JXsov, ro J' !«•»- 
rl/xviffiv (pg§6i : — Isocrates says of the Athenians, who had sent out 
colonies, because their country was over-peopled, that in this way 
they,^E(y6;(Tav a/x^org/joi/r, xal rouf aKoXov^iiaavra^ xal rovs feo/xe«- 
yayraj" raiis /xev yap ixay^v rm oikoi %ipm xareXi^oy, ro\s Se vXsic^ 
ms v9<iqx^v<ms sv6pKTav.'-*^We find in the same manner^ ol /xsv 
^^rft/v-— ol is, some of them — others^^. See about 5 ptiy, S y ot, 
§ 149. in ptgy. 

3. The genuine Attics seldom use the artic. postpos. in this 
way, (Sf /ut^y, 8r J^ &c.— & txh, 4 W, &c.) but later Writers, like 
Plutarch, very frequently. 
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Oh. h There is an instance in Demosth. pro Cor. 24d. Reislce, Tiixuf 'Exxnvlittf, 
St f»^9 hat fit, tk if W V9vt fvydittf xmrayvf^ deitrotfinff tome Oreek eitiet, bringing the 
ejtiiei hack to otkert. 

4. In a narrative S, j» ro, frequently stands but once with $c in 
reference to an object already named^ ew. gr. h H ehe, but this one 
said ; rh ii aTroxofpriffati, (the (iccus. with the infin.) that this 
{^female) then went away. 

5. When the question is of persons as subjects or agents^ such 
ft proposition may also be connected with xoeJ, in which case the 
nomin. always has the form of the artic. postpos. or, 4, o?, al: — 
but the accus. (with the infin,) takes the form of the artic. prapos. 
rovy &c. ex. gr. Kal Sr, iacovaas roLvrx^ ?««v airov Ix, rrt^ ri^sofs^ 
the other, having heard this^ pushed him out of the rank, Kal o? 
SiotXi/^Evrcfy IdjSffivoy h rats vwf, Herod. Kttl roy xsXeS^ai iovvms 
and the other ordered it to be given to him, 

O&t. 2. Hither belong also she eq^ressions used in relating a oonTersation : 9 Tif^ 
Moid he, (see ( 109. p. 231.) and the elliptio »») h (viz. I^H)) on which the other taid. 

Obt» 3. When there is a prep, in the sentence, fih and ^ frequently come imme- 
diately after it, ear. gr. 'Ef/ih rUt ^fi^tnwfti^^ h Ti r$7t ot, on tOme point* we agree^ on 
others not ; Isocr. Paneg, 41. Ei; (ih reus vfi^ilnrtff ro7s )i hykt^trtf. See Reiz. de 
Accent, 13. 69. 

Obi, 4. The distinctions, however, are not always so marked and so corresponding 
as in the preceding examples ; ex. gr, ol /i,h is frequently followed in the next pro- 
position by vifif ^, tvMt hy or by a name or any other designation, as the learner will 
observe in his readings $ and sometimes el fth is not expressed, bat mentally sup- 
plied and presupposed on account of $1 ^ and the like, following. 

Obt, 5. From the ancient signif. of the art, the expressions rov »«} rotj rk »at t^ 
and the like, are derived i they correspond with the English this and that, and are 
particularly frequent in Demoeth. 

Obs, 6. The ancient signif. of the wrt. accounts likewise for the Poetical dat. rS 
adverbiailg used, therefore^ on thttt account, II. t. 815. Tsyw^xm et, Sitfi-— Tf r*t vt^t* 
ffofieitf l^Ut t^csf therefore I will candidly tell gou, which may also be expressed by the 
accus. (compare below } 131. 70 ^l' y- 176. *AXXi ray* eb» lyiwyre, ro xet) xXasou^a 
eirnxm^ there/ore am I melting in tears, 

Obs. 7. But the use of both articles as demonstrative pronouns is far more general 
in poetry, especially in Epic poetry, and J, ^, r«, in Homer, (excepting the instances, 
In which rof ret, &c. stand for Sj Sv, &c. according to § 75. Obs. 2.) are almost every- 
where to be taken in this sense. To be convinced of this^ we need only to look at 
the following passages, Jl. «.340. 3.399. f.715. C*407* Od. 1. 106., which read super- 
ficially appear to have the usual prosaic art. ; but the attentive reader, who does 
not know of any such art. in Homer, very soon perceives from the context that in 
idl these passages, and many similar, it is the demonstrative pronoun; the demonstr^' 
tive power of whidii however, may be dispensed with here, and is therefore weak- 
ened. In but few passages this little word denotes an object merely as well known 
and distinguished, or aS very much present to the mind of the Poet, or where the 
demonstrative power really is so weakened, that its dwindling into the true Attic 
«r|, beeomes obviooii (i/. « . 167* e. 41S. ^< 289.)--Biit we innst be particularly en 
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our guard against taking this form for the art.t when it is separated frotn the suh%t, 
by the verb and the whole proposition, as, *H fjuh &( &i %Ww9* et^iBti ^oiat ixitt^l^is't 
for here n as a demonstrative pronoun is to be rendered by «Ae, whose name is men- 
tioned after in the Poetical way, thut she spoke, and departed^ the swift-footed Iris, 
This is proved by those passages, in which the real pronoun «, (to him,) is followed 
in the same way by the subst., ex. gr. Od, y. 106.— Thus even in Homer this suM, 
nature of •, n, t», apparently raises an adj, to a noun subst.y ex, gr, 11, ^, 80. rn ec^tfof, 
the bravest f ec. 33. i yi^mytheold (man^) and frequently m akkei, t^xXa. In all these 
instances «, fi, re, as «u6«/. has its adJ, along with it, and the sense properly is. Aim 
the bravest, he the old (man,) those, the others, that, the other. But here too the pro* 
noun demonstrative, as it may be dispensed with, is often weakened, and its dwindling 
into the usual article very evident. ' /"""X 

J • ■ 

§ 127. — Pronouns — Adj. ita^s. ^ \^ 

1. The pronouns demonstrative oiros and SSe are sometimes em- 
ployed instead of adverbs of place ; ex, gr. Plato Rep, 1. (m the 
beginning,) *Hq6fjiriv ovou sYn, oSror e(p7i,o«"t(T&gw§o(rs§xsr««, I asked 
where he wa^ ; there he comes^ said the other, behind you. The 
demonstrative Zh is chiefly used in this manner by Poets, (Od. a. 
185. %. 367.) and in particular very frequently by Tragic Poets, 
(Schaef. MeUtem. 77.) 

2. The three principal signif. of the pronoun avror, (§ 75. 2.) 
must be carefully discriminated. 

I. It signifies selfy 

a. when it belongs to another noun, so as to be in apposition 

with it, that is to say either behind it, or even before the 

article, ex. gr, MaXXov rovro (po^ov/xcci rj tov Bivarov avrov^ 

I fear this more than death itself; Kvrov tov ^aaiXioc ama- 

iirsi^fdi e^ouKaro, he wanted to put to death the king himself. 

' h. when, the pronoun personal being omitted as sufficiently 

known from the context, it stands for I myself he himself. 

In that case it is chiefly in the nomin., ex. gr. avro^ e(pii, 

he himself said it; Tra^eysvo/x^jv avrofj I myself got there; 

— it is used in the oblique cases only, when the sentence 

begins with them, ex. gr. o^vrov yip e?Sov, for I saw him 

myself 

'' II. It is employed instead of the pronoun personal of the 

3 pers.i but merely in the oblique cases, as in English him, her, 

it, to him, &c. (in Latin eum, &c.) In this sense it can come 

only after other words of the sentence or proposition, ex. gr. 

s^ofKev oLvrois to vvq, he gave fire to them ; oify^ lupaxxs avrov ; 

have you not seen him ? To Siqas Al-i-rf eJcvxev, er^uyos h aM 
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xa&iiXft/trsv, he gave the skin to ^^tes, btti the latter nailed it tep. 
— See also 7« 

III. It means the same^ when it is immediately preceded by 
the article / ex. gr, 6 qtvro^ avi§, the same man ; sKiXsvae ro auro 
(or rauro) voistv, he ordered him to do the same. (See its con- 
struction with the dat, below § 133. 2.) 

I Obs, I. Hence it follows that the nomin. »vros, &c. never signifies he alone, &c. But 
under the second head must also be ranked those instances, in which the subject, 
according to the Greek construction, is stated in an oblique case, especially in the 
ffen, absolute, and with an injin, in the accut. ; the oblique cases of uttros must then 
be rendered by he, ihe, it, ex. gr. WiKUfiUa/f VecvrHv, but a« they rushed in ; fAirk 
TKura a^tX^tTf etvrofy that after this HE departeds Soph. Philoct. 777' (p^^n) f*^ «"»< 
yiviff^ui ffe^v^om nlrky (viz. r» ro^tty the bow,) that it be not troublesome to you, 

Obs. 2. The Epic Poets also employ ettires without the article, for • avrof : and 
sometimes it is used even in prose for /lovogy alone, ex, gr. altroi yi^ i^fitv, for we are 
alone; the English we are by ourselves, ecura ra tr^e rm vro^fo^Zfy to observe only what 
is be/ore your feet, Xenoph. Laced. 3, 5, 

3. The pronoun avro^ loses its emphasis in the reflective prO" 
nouns efji^avrovy ffBavrov, &c. (§ 75. 3. :) avrov as means thyself^ 
but (Teavr^v simply thee as a reflective pronoun, (which, however, 
in English is expressed with self,) ex. gr. e&t^g axvrh, (in French 
barely accoutume-toi, but in English accustom ^thyself.) Thus 
the pronoun reflective of the 3 pers. answers to the Latin se, and 
like this, it is also used when it refers to the first subject of two 
connected propositions, where we still say him in English ; ex. gr. 
No/x/^e< rouf TtoKirocf v'jrnq&rsXy eauruy he thinks his fellow citizen^ 
are subject to him. But in this last case it may also be simply 
avr\ or t, (o5, &c. oCpsis, orcpaf, &c.) In the good Attic prose the 
latter pronoun used in this way is altogether confined to the reflec- 
tive signif. (see § 72. 06s. 1.) The choice betweeif the three, 
{Ixvrov, avroVf t,) was regulated, as in many other inst^ces, by 
distinctness, emphasis, and euphony. 

Obs, 3. The Attics use I, &c. in this comhination chiefly 1.) when there is no em« 
phasis, and when it would be the enclitic ^i in the 1 pers., Plato Rep. 1. (ini/:) 
K«T/^tf» hfMit neXifMC^X''f ^*«^"'«'8 ^BtfAOVTCb Tov Toulet ^tftfAtivai i xtXtv^etif he bid the 
slave tell us to wait for him ; in the same way we have »J, Xen. Jnab, 3, 1, d. Plato 
Phado, p. 117. Protag, 316. v^iffn, Xenoph. Hell, 5, 4, 11. &c. But 2.) when, in 
a sx)eech alluded to in sermone obliquo, the speaker himself is mentioned, this prO' 
noun is frequently used in opposite propositions and the like, entirely as I/aL See, 
for instance, Plato Rep. 10. p. 617. where ^-^ S^, oS, S, occur in this way.— The sing. 
of this form is altogether very rare with the Attic Writers, but the pi. was familiar 
to them both ways; they have even the nomin, ^pTg, when in a quoted speech or 
opinion, the speakers, or those who give their opinion, are themselves the subject, 
ex. gr. Xen. Anab. 7, b, 5* Aiytn ixiXivofy %rt ovhXt &v nrrev &(pi7s ayeiycnv rhv t^»tmv, 
they bid them fay thai they W9uld lead the army on equally well. In this case «vf«f 
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might be Qied) \mi it vmiM rather tlgnify Mey ihmmheif in tht ttiif *> hoi#«r«V| 
nothing but ewros can be used in this case both for he and he himtei/. See about the 
mmtn. ? the Ab/e to § 72. 3. 

06f . 4. Examples of iat><r«y or auriv thus employed are found in Isocr. Paneg, 12. 
Oj jK^ (•! Suirtfi)) 3^r«f T^ri to^ k^Xft^kt Uvrwy ?yi«« ir0Mt;yr«f , where \mvrS* refem 
to the (q^tators, to which corresponds exactly in the next fbllowing sentence^ iit ^ 

(formed of the simple I, o-f 17; ,) which refers to the combatants : again in Eurip. Hipp. 
$77* Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 62. Plato P^<fr.259. But in many instances of this 
kind »Mv may also be used, in which case the proposition is stated by the writer ae 
his own view of the subject. See Exc, X, ad Demotth, Mid, 

Obs. 5. Hie reflective pronount of the 3 pert, hare sometimes the power of a gene- 
ral reflective pronoun^ which stands also for the 1 and 2 pert,^ as iatvrod, avrov, for 
Xfutvrw and ^aurau. This has been perfectly ascertained and is acknowledged by 
the ancient grammarians, (see Tlmeeus with the Note of Ruhnken, p. 92.) and ex- 
tends likewise to prose ; but the passages occurring in prose-writers are still open 
to critical examination. The Attic tenaritta is an instance in point, ex, gr. Soph. 
aSd. T. 138. 

*Tvt\f y»^ cifx) r£f k^atri^u ^/Xaw, 

'AXX' ahrU aU-Mf, reSr m*4fxiVi fM^t^ 
for the Make ofmjfeeif, for my sake. Other Poets go still farther ; not only use #f fi- 
Tt^»t without any distinction of pers, or number in the sense of one'e own, but also I, 
•7, Uf , Apoll, partly (like the Latin ie) for the pi., and partly as a pronoun reflective 
d the 1 and 2 pen. (see Wolf. Bvleff. ad Horn. 247.) 

4, The pronoun indefinite rU is also used for the German man, 
French on, English one, they, people, ex. gr.^Av^pafvov avaiJefg^v 
oix, av ris evpoi, one cannot find a more impudent man ; even when 
it refers to a whole assembly, ex. gr. "Hin nr Emhixvuroj lat/rov, 
now one must distinguish one*s self, (every one of you must dis^ 
Hnguish himself) See about the neut. t», § 150. The pronoun 
interrog. ris, ri, i« also used as in English for an indirect interro* 
gation : fi^urct /ae nV aim, he asked me who t was. 

Obt. 6. Hence rigy ri, is likewise employed with some verht denoting merely 
inquiry or invetiigation, instead of trrtt, o <ri, Xen. Anab. 3, 3, 13. "Hy oh Xfttrxi^m^ 
fit^a, tins aifTcif vriravreu ff^viloieit, if we now inquire or examine which of them havt 

5, "AxXoi" without any article is the Latin aUus, * another;^ 
irtpos without the article is the same, but denotes a stronger diffe- 
rence, but o trspos always makes a distinction only between two 
objects ; it is the Latin alter, ' the other* see § 78. 4. In thepZ. 
aKKdi means others, and ol aXXo* the others y ^ ceteri;* pJ m/joi sup- 
poses a more distinct separation into two parts, the other party • 
The sing. 5 ixxor denotes a whole exclusively and in opposition 
to a definite part : ^ aXkvi yjufa, the whole remaining country^ 
the rest qfthe country, aU the oth^ parts qfthe ogwntry. 
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6. Most jpronoimf and the adj. vSr and Sma^ come either be- 
fore the article or behind the iubit, ex. gr. rovrm rSv dy^&yi of 
iheie men ; h dmq o&ror » this man ; S/xnv 'inv§ raivnvf he suffered 
this punishment; ^eivr€9 ol *'ExXt)vgf, all the Greeks; rf infi^ 
ivavTh to the whole people. But seldom and rather emphatically 
waf is between the article and subst. ol vivrtft /Socf ru xal 7«ryoi> 
Plato. When ir&f is without an article in the sing., it is com- 
monly used for exacxrof, ex. gr. vis dvrip, (the French tout homme,) 
every man. 

7. The pronouns possessive of the 3 pers. (or, cr^inqofy) are 
seldom employed ; the genitives of the pronoun alros are pre- 
ferredf ex, gr. ri x^iiiJMra avrov, avrvs, avrSvf his, her, their for* 
tune. The gen. is also frequently used instead of the pronoun 
possessive of the other two persons, but in the sing, merely the 
enclitic one, ex, gr. o vlos f^ou. If there be any stress in the idea^ 
the possessive pronoun must be used ; but if there be a strong 
emphasis, Iimlvtov, &c. may be employed. (§ 124, Obs. \.) See, 
for instance, Demosth. Mid. 36. where it occurs twice. Some- 
times a gen. is added to the pronoun possessive, as an apposition, 
ex. gr, iiap*ieiJ^w(Ti ta ly^a, rou xaxo$«//xoyor, they plunder my 
effects, (the effects) of an ill-fated man. But with words expres- 
sive of constantly relative ideas, as a son, father^ friend, master 9 
the hand, foot, &c. ihe pronoun possessive never is used, but sup« 
plied by the article alone. 

See about the premised enclitic gen. (jlov, oov, § 133. Obs, 4. 

§ VHd.^^Of the Neuter Adjective. 

1. The neuter of all kinds of acZj. is used alone without a subst. 
or even as a svbst, for any indefinite or vague object, and in many 
instances it is^ as in Latin, in the pi. when we should use the 
sing.: gT^s ravra, he said this; ri HoKa, (the beauty ^ the beautiful, 
viz. all which is beautiful ;) o&ie ra dvayKoXa Juvavrai wo^/^etv, they 
cannot even procure the needful, (the necessary things.) Hence, 
ra ii^d, for instance, signifies not only my effects^ but also more 
indefinitely whatever concerns myself. 

2. The neuter in the sing, rather denotes the abstract idea of 
objects, ex. gr, to xaXov, the beauty y (the beautiful abstractedly 
considered in itself;) ro dctov', the divinity, (any divine nature, of 
which we have but an obscure notion ;) to r^is yvvanKos iovKov Kot 
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^e^cKTesvrixov, the slavish and submissive condition of women. 
Whence also the neuter of apart, is employed as an abstractumt 
ex. gr. to avyx^xw^xos^ the yielding^ i. e. an indulgent^ yielding 
disposition. 

Obs, 1. The new/er of the <ir/tcfc alone with the gen.\& stUl more indefinite; it 
denotes a mere reference^ derivation^ and the like: T« }ii rm x^tiftMrm it.a.>jv§t 
sra^tTrt axot/ffeci, ito^» »»t «r«S«» fr«/, with respect to the money, you are particular/y 
anxious to hear how much it is, and whence it is to corner Demosth. T« ruv ^tSv ^i^ttf 
htf we must bear what comes from the Gods, 

Obs. 2. Hence comes a particular circumlocution peculiar to the Attics, that ^ 
both ro and ret, with the ffen., which will l>e8t appear from examples. Thus they 
often say r« tUs rv^nsy when we should simply ssiy fortune; Demosth. 01. 1. T«^«r- 
vii avrof ra rm eirrttXeiv, the Thessalians, (whom he distrusts,) fU him with care ; 
*■« raiv (iet^(itc^M9 ifiv artfa ^v^u, barbarians are naturaliy distrustful; ra rns ^oXu^t 
yivtmcn xut tktv^i^ev irh the nature of the state is something noble and free^ Plato 
Menex» 17> ; and on describing a beautiful place, ^mm Jt xoft,y^»TecT6v to rris ^oag^ 
but. the most beautiful of all is the grass, Plato PA^rdr.— Hence the neuter of the 
pronoun possessive often serves in this manner for the pronoun personal : ro IfMf for 
iyw, properly what concerns me, my person, 

Obs. 3. The Greeks can also use ireifTit, (like the French their tout, in tout couri, 
toutfuie,) for everyone; ex.gr, Eurip. Tuv fia^fiu^m ya^ hv>M turret itXhf «Mf, among 
the barbarians all are slaves, (in French tout est esclave,) except one, i. e. 7« w fia^ 
fiei^a/v ^uvrec, for ei fiti^fiecfet ^avrtf, 

Obs, 4, The neut, of the adj. instead of the adv. is seldom used in prose excepting 
the compar. and superl. (§ 115. 4.) but it occurs frequently in poetry, ex.gr. hniv 
/Stf^y, to cry out dreadfully, i*«r«yX« pkuv, to love excessively, — The adverbial signif. 
of pronouns and similar general adj., as ro *r«», entirely, totally ; ret froXX* ku^vIu, 
he is mostly, {the greatest part of time,) asleep, &c. is easily understood. We may 
also notice rovro fth — — r«i/T* ^6, on one hand, on the other hand; ra /t*f»— - — r« ^ 
partly, partly; both forms being perfectly ocfver^ia/ .* ear. ^r. Demosth. Lept.414. 
Xepoph. Mem. \, 3. init. ^ 

§ 129 — Of the Noun in connection.^^Subject and Predicate. 

1, The nomin. neut, pi. commonly has in Greek the verb in the 
sing.; ri l^ajoc rqix^i, the animals riin; ravri IdTiv aya^x, this is 
good ; 'A&Tiva/fyy vivl^ero] ra wqdyfAara, — 'iffri ravra, this is, u e, 
that is true ; ,rZv 0)frcijv ri /xev l<jTiv If' ^ptW, ra, S' ovk ef' ^i^*v, (in 
our power.) 

Obs, 1. But whenever the subject stands at some distance from its verb, and 
denotes animated objects, the pi, is again preferred, (Xenoph. Ages, 1, 21. trKsld^ta,) 
and even without this there are numerous instances of the natural construction^ 
especially in Poets. 

2. Whenever a verb has for its subject several individually 
named objects, which come after, the verb frequently is in the 
sing,y ex, gr. '^Ean xaJ gy raTs ScXKais zsoKhiiv apxovris rsy Kal S^/xof : 
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if ipxovTBs stood aIone> the construction would necessarily require 
€i(Ti': — •*'Iva ylymrai avr^ afX** '^^j ''** yiy^oi, xal 0(Taff6§, x. t. X. — 
Plato Rep. 3. p. 363. 

Ohs, 2.' One instance, where the verb comes after, occurs in If. ;. 386. Tow»v» 
r%f xftifitai ri, trfl^t; ti — Xir^^i;- r', l^^aXfiti <rt ^atXiv^tre, 

Obs. 3. Some dialects allow themselves to construe the verb in the sinff, also with 
the pi, of nouns mate, and /em. denoting things, which peculiarityi as it is much used 
by Pindar, is generally called schema Pindaricum. This construction is a little more 
natural, yet still uncommon, when the verb comes first, as in rns S* h v^us «t^«x«ei, 
mentioned above in the Note to § 108. and in such a construction we even meet 
with the proper names of persons. See in this respect Lesbon. 184. Herm. ad 
Pind. 01, 8, 10. 11, 5. Valck. ad Herod, 5, 12. Hither belongs also the usual ex- 
pression Un w, &C. See ( 150. 

2. Nouns collective, viz. subst, in the sing, including the idea of 
several subjects, have often the verb in the pL^ ex. gr. Sts (piffnv ^ " 
tjrXiQ&vi-, (Horn.) thus spoke the multitude; ro (TT^aTwrsJov avex^w- 
foi/v, (Thuc. 5, 60.) the army fell back^, 

3. A single person sometimes speaks in Greek of himself in the 
pl.^ the same as in Latin, and particularly often in Greek Trage- 
dies ; but when a female speaks^he predicate always is in the pL 
mcLsc. See in this respect Herm. ad Viger, n. 50. 

5. As the dual is not a necessary grammatical form, (§ 33. 2.) 
any proposition about two objects may be expressed in the pi., 
and when the subject is expressed in the dual, the verb may yet 
be in the pi., and versa vice, and the diflTerent predicates and 
references to the subject may again interchange the two forms 
according to the exigency of euphony, 

Obs. 4. Nouns strictly belonging together require the uniformity of § 123., except 
that I.) the numerals }v« and &f*^tt are sometimes construed with the pi, (^utTv fifit- 
^Sv,} and 2.) the construction with the part, shares the licence of the verb, ex, gr, 
Aristoph. Ran, 673. y«— ^i/Va^-ai itn^n^rt^^fAiv, Eurip. Ale, 903. 'hv9 ^vx^f fvnf^^tv 
9/A0U — iiecfidvTt, (The uncommon instances of a dual instead of the requisite />/. are 
stated ( 33. Obs, 8. and § 87. Obs, 6.) 

6. When the adf. as a predicate is separated from the svhst.^ it 
often is in the neuter^ though the subst. be either ma^c. or^em., 
and in the sing, though the subst. be in the pi. The object is 
then considered in the aggregate as a whole, as one thing ; hence 
we may always mentally supply the idea of a thing or something, 
ex. gr. ri dqsrii s<jnv g^'aiverov, virtu£ is praiseworthy ; ovk aya&ov 
Z3o\vKoipQi,vin, Hom.; gi'S' Tiiv, elr dvtaqov graTJsr yiyvovrai, ayvoer,—- 
Xa^e^ov dxpoarris davveros, where we could say in English more 

* Even as genitives absolutey rw froXov^^rMofrm, in a deposition (evidence) in 
Demosth. Md. § 45. 
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fully, a stupid hearer it a disagreeable f Aifigr,--Aristoph. Eccl. 236« 
X^9}puxra t7o^i^6tv Bh^oquiraroy yvvii. It is most usually doue when 
the adj, refers to several separate objects, ^hich have been named 
before^ and which are all, or the greatest part of them, things: 
Tov avxivoc kqcI riiv xe^akh (palvBi Mxpu(S(uyi,im^ Herod. : 'Av^^ 
K^apfA^vtos Kocl Kvofv dfA^ore^a aypiirard, ^lian H, A*3p 2. 

7. The subject, as in latin, commonly is not expressed, when* 
ever the termination of the verb and the context sufficiently shew 
it, and when there is no particular stress on it, whilst in such a 
case we always, use the pronouns personal^ /, thou^ Ae, she^ it, &c. 

Obs. 5. Yet something may be added to the pronoun^ which is omitted by way of 
apposition, es.$r* *0 H Um»t rff^^ArXftyrf; trnKtm/im rnvrttf^ And J the tonqfMaja, 
daugkttr of Atlas ^ wait on Ihem^ Lucian. 

8. The noun of the subject is likewise omitted, when the verb 
denotes the umal occupation or profession of a definite individual 
known by thb occupation, ex. gr. aacXiri^Ei or fftifjuxiveif the trtan^ 
peter gives the signal 'with the trumpet Thus Demosth. says, 
dvayvdftTBTQU vimv, he shall read to you, (speaking of the usual 
appointed reader,) and Herod, in speaking of usual occupations 
at sacrifices^ the chace, &c. (2, 47. 70.) Compare below, Obs, 6. 

9. The same is donej where we say it^ meaning some effect of 
nature, or the result of circumstances, ex, gr, Sei, it rains, (where 
we must not understand Zbv^, although the Greeks often said 
9 Xstfs vBt, and the like :) vpo<miJi^im, it announces itself, (ex, gr. 
in the atmosphere ;) eSriKaffe ii, and so it shewed itself, (Xenoph. 
Mem. 1, 2, 32.) 

10. Impersonal verbs', that is to say, verbs which have no refer- 
ence to any person or subject, are of a very different nature ; the 
subject with them is not a kind of mystery, or left in the dark, 
but the action, to which they refer, whether it be expressed by an 
infin. or any dependent proposition, is the real subject of such 
verbs, of which verbs the peculiarity consists siniply in their sub* 
ject not being expressed by a noun or infin.s with an article, sup 
plying the place of a noun : ex, gr. i^wrl /xoi dviimi, i. e. tq df«U^oii 
siiari lAoi, (to go away is permitted to me,) it is permitted to me 
to go away, (/ am ai liberty to go.) Of this kind are ^e?, x€^> 
dfBoyj^y loKict, (look for all these above among the Anmnalous,) 
v^vu, it becomes, sviixirah it is possible, and others, of which 
some also admit of personal constructions, which are easily under- 
stood ; hence complete phrases, like Ix^* y^oyovf (consentaneum est,) 
are to be considered as impersonals of this kind. 
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11. The Freneh dfi is most oommonly rendered, (according to 
§ 127. 4.) by the pronoun rU, in some cases also by the Zpers., 
ex» gr. ^/nr iit, (on diroit,) ' you would say ;' or^ as in Latin, by 
the 3 pers.plf or by the pdtss.^ chiefly in the expressions ^dJ, 
XgyfTffi, but also in other expressions^ (Thuc# 7, 69.) "Ov^q mi^ 

OUt* 6. The word rh may also be om|tted» and consequently the 3 pert, mng, used 
alone, if by the French general pronoun on^ the £ng. oitf , we understand eithv 
1.) theperton who performt the action^ (compared.) ex, gr. Tm X«^*rr«^« ^^offnnyxarm, 
{'pt'an apporie la tantemCf) " let the lantern be brought,"^* Xenoph. Sgmp, 6, 2. ; or 
1.) the indefinite subject of a preceding verb, ex. gr, oIk Ifr/y l^'^Sis ^yua-^t, iitv /in 
ffift/Aos f, it is impossible to be a good commander in chief, if one be not prudent, Plato 
Meno, 38. 

12. But when the nomin, is without a verb, we generally must 
supply the verb efvatf ex. gr. *'ExXii» lyol, I am a Greek, — r» ru^ 
fiXeifv xbiva,— 2ipift;vi Jip ov ^^Siov dmarsXv, — (xo^if yoip xccl Seior 6 avi{g. 

Obs. 7. Some words are sddom construed otherwise, than in this elliptic manner^ 
as especially XrotiMSi ex. gr, x&yu ^do'^uv oTtovvXroi/Aosy l«y /Ah tuvB^ oHvug t^^, Demosth* 
and even without lyi>, Lucian Catapl. 10. K») fthf iyyvnrecs v/iTv tretfios ^reL^et^x^'^^t 
Soma. 6. see Heind. ad Plat. Phadr, 60. Valok. ad Phesn. 976. Homer has in the 
same way irthvhh wanting, destitute, ex.gr. //. i. 481. 1. 225. See also ^^•u^t, § 150t 
The nomin, xi**'* &nd &»<iy»fi, necessity, ^i/ntf, right, are used in the same manner aS 
impersonals, omitting Ir^, — it is necessary, it is right : «i km rouro ifdyxti ; is not this 
mito netdjkl? See Heind. ad Plat. Qorg, 68. The verbal adj, neut. riat is used in 
the same way in Uie mmin., ex, gr, ft9mri$f, ^^/aeiendum est,^* one must do, it mmt 6f 
done. See } 134. 10. 

The nomin. absolute is different ; stated below § 145. Obs. 

§ 130. — Ol^ct — Oblique Cases. 

1. The person or thing, on which an action is performedi or to 
which that action refers — the olgect — is always in one of these 
three cases^ gen., dat, actms., which on that account are called 
dependent, oblique cases, 

2. The proximate object, or necessary relation of the transitive 
verb, without which this verb cannot be conceived, commonly is 
in the accus*, Tsmiji^I^vm rfiv a<rfrl^af I fake or seis^e the shield ; but 
the remote object named along with the accus, and with intrans, 
verbs, is connected by a prep,, y,»fA^vaf rm a<nr/J« iwo rov «Ta<r- 
ffxKou, I take the shield from the nail; hrmK^ Iv r^ £$«^£i, / stand 
on the ground. 

3. The relations of more remote objects, which return most 
frequently, are generally expressed by a mere casus, which in 
the European languages, which have cases^ is chiefly the gen, and 
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dat, ex. gr. I give the money to the man, he assured me of his 
benevolence. 

4. But languages diflfer greatly in this respect ; what is ex- 
pressed in one by one case, is rendered in another language by 
another case ; and very frequently one language employs a prep., 
where the other simply uses a case, or some may use either the 
prep, or the casus: ex. gr. in English, I gave the letter to him, or 
/ gave to him the letter. 

Obs. 1. This must be steadily kept in view to form a correct judgment of the 
nstances, where a relation is expressed in Greek by a case, which in the English 
and other languages requires a prep. These instances are commonly explained, as 
i{ there were a prep, omitted, which formerly governed that case. This may often 
explain such a sentence, but it is by no means necessary that such a prep, should 
always have been actually employed in that connection, and that it was omitted 
only for brevity's sake ; and very often it is not even possible to specify the exact 
Greek prep., which in tHat instance governed precisely that case. It will, therefore, 
suffice to bear such a prep, in the mind, and to assume that it is comprised in the 
form of the ca8ut. All the three oblique catus are used in Greek in the way stated 
in the following Sections. 

5. Nothing, however, is more common in the ancient lan- 
guages, (and it may be considered as one of their fundamental 
principles,) than that, whenever the object has already been 
named, and the reference to it is abundantly apparent from the 
verb itself, they do not express either of the two objects, (just as 
in other instances they do not express the subject and the proncmn 
possessive,) and thus avoid that multiplicity of pronouns, which 
greatly obstructs our modern langu^es. It will be suflScient to 
direct the attention of the learner to this particular nature of the 
ancient languages with the addition of a] few examples: 'Evi^ 
J' av Tft/v (fvKm wXsIjto* a/Jiv ivipixoiraroi, e7ratvov(Tiv ol tuokXrai, (here 
we must mentally supply rai^riov before eTraivovaiv, Xenoph. Hell. 
3, 4, 3.) 'Ewa776»Xapt6V0£; rov ' AYnaCKdov rriv arq^LreloiV, (when 
Agesilaus offered himself to command the army,) itioataiv ol Aaxe- 
Sa//Aovioi (viz. avru) offaTTsq ^maev : — Athen. 339. *Ov ^v I'Jip, ras 
Xii^as ovK d<p6^hrm (viz. avToD.) But in this, as in all other in- 
stances, where it produces an emphasis, or harmonious fulness, 
the pronouns may be equally well used. 

Obs. 2. Another kind of omission of the object is that of the reflective letvrif, 
tfiavrev^ &c which may take place or be understood, whenever a verb, which else is 
altogether transitive, becomes intrans. in particular combinations, as, for instance, 
several compounds of &ytiv, to lead, where the intrans, idea oi going is the fundamen- 
tal meaning, commonly, however, with the accessary idea oi going with pomp, or in a 
crowd, ex. gr, ^F^i^u^n^t rns oUv, ^^offiyovre^ rov rv^anov, he went out of the road, when 
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iht tyrant apftfoackedf (as if it were, moved iowardi hiwi) Stick cases l)elong to Die* 
tionaries, and we must remember 1.) not to be too ready with this explanation, and 
not to adopt it in prose-writers in particular, but when we are fully convinced that 
the phrase in question is really customary ; nor 2.) ought we to consider the omission 
of Imvtov as necessary in every instance, since in a great many verbs the assumption 
of their /ynmi/ivf, immediaiive, and causative signif. (according to § 113. 2.) is the 
most philosophically correct, ex, gr. in c^fAuit, to rush forth, excite, 

Obs, 3. Properly it is only the part, of a verb^ which can be construed with the 
same case, as that verb governs. Subst, and adj, derived from a verb^ convert the 
case of the latter into the gen,, or necessitate a circumlocution. But we frequency 
find in the Attic Writers the accus, as well as dot, of the verb joined to the noim 
with a peculiar energy and precision, ex. gr. ixoksuBnrtzSs rm, prone to, h lx«r« IsecA* 
/ifio'tfj the action of distributing to each, ^^os Sr/^c/^/v tmV |iytfi;, for a display to strangers $ 
-— ^a fAtrut^a ^^ovrtfiis, one who meditates on superhuman things, Plato Apol. 2. from 
^^•vri^w rt, to meditate on i-^ A.vn»—v t%«u Uti. yt ;^Si^« ri xa) ^^otiT^a ytysvufAtya, not 
hearing of something, which had occurred, Plato Jlcib. II. J. (usually amttoof uvtti mos,) 
The adj. t^et^ftg is always construed in this manner, and hence combined with the 
verb subst., it signifies to deny, and, (like o^yiTrd-M,) governs not only the infin, (ila^f»s 
tlftt ^Hwai^ but also the accus., ex. gi\ s^ms fwV^H Uu & 9vv xiyttg, Plato EuihydU 
283. 

Obs. 4. Many verbs may be constnied either with an object, or in its stead with 
another sentence or proposition by means of a cot^unctum. Sometimes both cob- 
stmctions are found together with one verb, Plato Qorg.TJ. Kmt x^fuiT» vem^nwti' 
Xt*rer4 »ui ^IXsvg, xm) lirtte «y Zffit its ^i^Mttvarat Xiytn, Rep, 6. p* 496. TaIv frfXX«fv 



§ 131. — Accusative. 

1. The most natural use of the accus. to denote the proximate 
or immediate object of the verb, (§ 130. 2.) requires no further 
explanation. We will merely state the instances, in which the 
Greek deviates in this respect from other languages. 

Obs, I. Individual instances, where the object is in the accus. in one language as 
proximate to the verb, and in the other as more remote in the gen, or dat., or con- 
strued with a prep., can be learned only by practice, and from Dictionaries ; as, for 
instance, to imitate a person requires in German (nachahmen) the dat., while in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, it governs the accus., ex, gr, fUfitTrat r«y 'H^axXf«, 
imitatur Herculem; or when we say in English, he swore by the Gods, the Greek has 
rovf Biovf ufiortf. The following are a few of those Greek verbs, of which the go- 
vernment differs from that of the same verbs in German: xoketxtuttf, to flatter, 
XavBdntv (ti>«,) to be concealed from, xisxitv, to do injustice to, u^iktlv to be useful to, 
fiXa^rtn, to Iturt, aic§^4^ufxm (rtw,) to run away from; all of which govern the 
accus. in Greek. 

2. Verbsf which properly have no transitive signif., (verba 
neutra, intransiUva,) may sometimes be taken in a transitive 
sense, and then govern the accus., ex. gr. of p&tv, to flow, you may 
say in Greeks «! "amyal piovai ydXd xal f^iKh while we should say. 
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the fountains ovefflow with milk and honey. There is no diffi- 
culty in such cases, which belong to the Dictionaries. 

3* It is a peculiarity of the Greek language to give to the verb 
ft subst denoting the meaning of the verb in the abstract, chiefly 
for the purpose of adding another modification, eai. gr. xiviwsvffcj 
rotfToy Tov xivJvvov, (/ will risk the risk,) I will expose myself to 
ihe danger ; ^VT /3ioy ^hcront, he lives a very agreeable life ; fay^£f 
rov woXe/xov «roX6/xi{<Toptev, we Will war an open war; ^ dhxia, ^y 
HIkovv (Tg, (the wrong, with which I wronged yoUj) the injustice^ 
which I did you, (compare 5.) yKvxvv vwoif xot/xa^dai^ — Ivi/ucEXourdu 
«ra(r«y smfjAXitay, The Greek thus avoids the powerless accumu- 
lation of our to do, makCf cause^ have, &c. (See the same con- 
struction with the pass. § 134. Obs. 2.) 

Obi, 2. Even the predioate with the verb Untt sometimes has saoh an additional 
kindred uoeut^ €9, gr. AaSki$ Iti ri^s fuyitiif }$vktMs» The ezoellenee of such ex« 
pressions becomes eminently conspicuous by the fruitless attempt to render them 
at energetically in ether languages. In verbs, which actually are irma., this oon- 
•truction mostly is contrary to logioy but by no means obseure or difficult to b« 
imderstood, as myf§u» iyvmf m0x*rw* 

4. The Greeks also use the aceus. in several phrased for the 
more remote object; for instance^ the proximate object of ^joielv 
is the action, of XsV^tv it is the words ; the more remote object of 
both is the person^ to whom something os done or said : neverthe- 
less the Greeks always say x^xa/y rsomv nvif to do harm to any 
one, xxx&s XiyBiv nvif to speak ill of one. But there are also 
many verbs, which may be conceived as having two different 
relations, both as proximate objects^ and consequently both in 
the accus, ; ex. gr. to wrap, I wrap the child (up in a cloak,) and 
the cloak (round the child.) 

5. These two cases explain the peculiarity, that all such verbs in 
Greek often have the two relations at once in the same sentence 
in the accus., or to use a shorter expression, that they govern two 
accus., of which one in most instances denotes the person, and 
the other the thing, to which the action refers ; ex, gr. rl zjowoj 
muroy ; what shall I do to him ? woXka dyoAa r99v mXiv Ivom^s^y : — 
ii^^ffKovai robs ToaXiai (jMfpoiTyrmfi {exactly as in Lat docere cdiquem 
artem : — ) ©n^diov^ x^rifAxra ^Tvi<rav. The same is observed with 
the verbs ' to clothe,* and to * take away :' 4vSA«v r^va roy %iTm(t, 
iJwroSgrv Tivi KUp^^rimfy (to put coaf$$ country-shoes on dne ;) S> iw 
'ii^uxriy a^e/XcTO, (whom he had deprived of life;) irsqai maTim 
biHffQ^s %irma, riy icunov in%'i¥79 rifAfUfffv •-<^9«Pf woK^aaws rw mw 
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afffitfrggojiea/xiv : — and rouro fjt.ii atmyxa^i pie :-^oy tre a^ox§t}%|/w rar 
l/xaf Iveir^aylas : and likewise the verbi * fo require,^ ' desire/ and 
jOthers ^ 

6. The cjccti*. is a still more remote object, when, as is fre- 
quently the case in Greek, it denotes only a part, circumstance, 
or more definite object, to which a general assertion is limited, 
ex. gr, kolKos Ian. to auyi*^, (he is handsome in his body,) he is of a 
fine figure ; woias ukus^ swift-footed; zjovetv ra tJx.iX'n, to feel 
pains in the legs ; dXyZ ras yvi^ovs : — ^ocvy^oLaros ra rov rjoXifAov, 
amazingly clever in what concerns war ; 2i/§oy h rh warqiia, he 
was a Syrian by births (by his country f) ^axqims roSvo/xa, iSo-p 
crates by name. The names of fights and games are also con*» 
strued in the accus. with the verbs referring to them, as S§<a5pi6iv rl 

Obs. 3. This is the well-known Greek construction so frequently imitated by the 
Latin Poets ; ex, gr, *■ ot humerotque Deo nmilu.^ In English this often requires a 
prep, like by, &c. and even in Greek the prep, attrk is frequently used in such cases 
with the €Uicu8, : hence the Commentators often supply xetrk in such instances, as 
if it had been omitted. But it is better for the learner to accustom himself to con- 
sider the aecut, by itself as the case of the more remote object in Greek : see § 130., 
Obs, ]. (See the same construction in the pau^ § 134. Oba, 2.) 

7. But even verbs y which never have subst. of this kind in the 
accus.f take this case, whenever there is, instead of the definite 
object, a pronoun, or any other general expression, ex. gr. rl 
XpufA^i avr$ ; what v^e shall J put it to? ovk otSa, on aot %puyMh 
properly, / do not know what use I shall put you to, u e. what I 
am to do with you ; zjivrac ev^onijioyaiVf to prosper in everything, 
and the like. 

Obs, 4. This also (viz. Text 6. and 70 explains the two accus. in those cases, where 
not the person, but the thing, is the more iremote object, as, for instance, in phrases 
like, T^ ly Het^a^ahi f/t^x"* tshe fiet^$»^oui Ufxn^tf i-^-vk fiiytt» v^iXno-trt fh ?r«X/» :-*■ 
irsXXtf /At ^)/xnxiy, he has injured me in many things. In some of the verbs mentioned 
above (5.) as SiJa^-xii^, \vhvm^ it may appear doubtful whether the person or thing is 
to be considered as the-more remote object ; the most natural supposition, however, 
is that both objects wese primitively considered as equally proximate. — See about 
ihe accus, with the pass, and middle voice^ § 134. 135. 

8. Hither belongs also the accus., which, as in Latin and Ger- 
man, expresses the duration of time ; ex, gr, tcokm xi^o^tov qra^g/xeivsv, 
he stayed away a long time with him ; xa&^vTo Iv MaxeSov/^ r^fi'is 

^ But this does not mean that all such verbs , or that the above verbs are always 
constructed in this manner. We only direct the attention of the learner to con- 
structions, which are general, or attended with some peculiarity. The use of any 
verb in particular must be learned from individual study, and from consiiltiog good 
Dictionaries* 
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oXous liAmSf they tarried three whole months in Macedonia ; (tai 
woXXa xa&eiJSgi, and the like, are stated above, § 128. Obs. 4.) 
The measure of a distance is likewise stated in the accus.j ex. gr, 
ami%^i Se'xoc (rraiiovs, it is at the distance of ten stadiums. 

Obs. 5. The accus. is sometimes added to a proposition as an apposition, when its 
meaning is tantamount to which is or will be, ex, gr. Jl, t. 735. H rts *Ax»tm 'Fi^Pts 
(etvriv) &ir« ^v^yu, Xuy^iv Sxt^fdv, which is a miserable death; Eurip. Oresi, 1105. 
'Exiftif »r»m/H9, MtfiXt^ Xuitm ^w^eif, we will kill Helena to the bitter grief of Mene- 
laus, 

Obs, 6. A proverbial expression is commonly designated by inserting before It in 
the context ro XtyifAtftf, ex. gr, Plato Oorg, init, *AXV ^, r« ktycfittoff jcmrovif it^rfit 
^*c/ttf ; th we come, as the saying is, after the feast f— and in the same way, ri rw 
itutiTou, before a passage from a Poet, and the like. The analogy of other phrases 
shews that these are aceus, of the neuter gender, which in other languages are ex- 
pressed by a prep, with its proper casus, (according to the Poet,) &c. It is the same 
with the adverbial expressions rowwrU*, on the contrary, (ex.gr, eSr^f H, fray r«vv«y- 
Ti«v, «/3«vXir« fi^ff $v» n}v9ar$ h\) retvri rduroj exactly so, and the like. 

§ ISZ.^Genitive. 

1. The proper use of the gen, with another subst. is shared by 
the Greek with other languages. We shall, therefore, state only 
its accessary significations, and especially when it is joined to adj,^ 
verbs, and adverbs. 

2. The fundamental idea of a gen. is that of derivation^ prO' 
ceedingfrom; it has the import of the |jrq>.o/ or /roTW and out of. 

Obs. I. This principle is of the utmost latitude with Poets; hardly any combi- 
nation, requiring in common language avri or f|, may not be rendered by Poets in 
the gen. only, Arat. 185. of a line, irciog is irtla ruvu, from one foot to the other, 

3. But, though the Greek language uses merely the gen. in 
many instances, in which other languages require a prep., it does 
not follow that this same prep, always is omitted, or understood 
in Greek. On the contrary, when we occasionally meet with 
such B.prep.y it ought to be considered as having been added only 
for the sake of distinctness. 

4. The gen. then is employed in Greek, 

1.) with most verbs denoting freeing, keeping off, desist*- 
ing, deviating ; ex. gr. dTraXkccrreiv rivai yoaov, to free one 
from a disease; bY^siv riva rris ^oKatjavis, to keep one off from 
the sea; Tsavn^f riva TJovft;v, (properly to make one cease having 
pains or troubles,) to put an end to one's'troubles, (to give 
him repose,) Xo^ysiv rios ^Tj^ar, {to have done with wild beasts,) 

* The accus. ufA^ort^K is very different. See § 150. 
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to leave nff the chace; af^Qcpruv oSov^ {to miss cne*8 way ;) 
hapif>Biv rojv aK\afv, to differ from the others; apyju^ iyo&os 
oiJJgv hapipet zso^rpos dyA^ov, (see about this ov^h § 131. 7.) 

2.) With expressions denoting selection or choice, except 
turn, and in general jjorh'on or part of a whole, consequently, 
a.) with adj. and pronouns, when they serve to sepa- 
rate or distinguish an object from others ; ex. g^r. ptovor 
dy^^irm, the only one of all men; o^Sfely'ExXoJvwv, not one 
of the Greeks; o\ (p^ovtfAot rav dviqw'jrm, properly the sen^ 
sible part of mankind, i. e. barely sensible people ; rwv 
dvipwv roHs xaXoiV xaycc&oIV alpsrdfrepoy efi &avEiv >? iovXsvsiv* 
See also above, § 130. 5. the instance^ 'Ev '^ S* av rvv 
^vkojv, in which of the (different) tribes, i. e. in which 
tribe. 

Hither belong also naturally all superlatives; ex. gr. 

^ fjLsytarn rm voffofv dvaiieiat : — ^xno/xarAiv mivruv nt/^idrarov 

etrriv dvr^p f iXof (jvvbto^ rg kqu evvovf. 

Oht, 2. Just as in the proposition expressed in tlie pi. ol ^^iu/iM rSf M^^ti^mvj the 

genders agree, so they do in the sing., when part of a whole likewise in the ting, is 

to be expressed. This part, then, is not in the neut. gender, but in the gender of 

the word expressive of the whole in the gen., ex. gr. h fr«XX^ rnt Us>.»ir«vvv^«u, moti 

part or the greatest part of the Peloponnesus ; i ii/a^s rw xi^^*^i half of the time ; and 

also with superlatives, ex, gr, h if^mni rtis ^»i^uiSi ^^^ ^^ost correct investigation, 

Plato Crat. 18. 

Obs. 3. The phrase htvUtcrai a^avrott n^'^tf, tfou were superior to yourself, is likewise 
oonformable to this rule. 

b.) with adverbs of time, and adverbs of place, consi- 
dered as parts of a more extensive time or place, ex, gr. 
rqh rvis TifABpas, three times a day ; oTrore rov 'irov^, at what 
time of the year? vsotyris d<piK6tx'nvi whither on earth have 
I got? (like the Latin ubi terrarum?) zjavraxov rris 
dyoqaif, everywhere in the market; zjoppu rr^s mKinlds, far 
advanced in years. 

Obs. 4. Hither belongs also the expression, £/; ravra itfeu^p^wrieif ir^o(ii(in»t, to this 
degree of impudence ;— ^r^ «f revra Mufov ^&^iti rot vefiyfActra, to this crisis are matters 
arrived, and the like. 

c.) with a limitation to a part or portion, yiirztjri fMoi 
rm 7sqa.yiJ.irm, I have a share in the affairs of the state, 
am a partner in the business; and hence in all expressions, 
where the idea of a part or share is understood, or can be 
supplied, ex, gr, eiojKd aoi rm xf^y^drMv, I have given io 
you of my money, (viz. some or part of my money f) and 

2 
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^iH^rio^iQi, tSjt xqjflc^Tjs-i (prpp^rly J dn» hrok^ in |)feri 0/ my 
' head,) i. e* / have a fracture in the head \ 

d.) ii^ verbs denoting eatingf drinking, aqd enjeying in 
general, or deriving a benefit from, whenever the thing 
enjoyed i9 mentioned; ex, gr. y^mv KpsStv, ta eai meaty 
"KTiveiv viaTQs, to drink water^ {Uhim ra xpia^ would signify 
to eat the meat up, and w/veiv Siofp might mean *fo drink 
water habitu^xllyy' ^ to be a water^drink^ ;*) dvoXdveiv rtvof, 
to enjoy something, (Freucb jomr de,} ivh/ouriaci T*voy, to 
derive benefit from. 

3.) The gm* is further used tp denote the material or stuff 
of which something consists, es. gr. ari^noy j5ax'A&«;v, a gar^ 
. land qf hyacinths, or made of hyacinths ; ex. gr. hos Ki^ov 
way 'jreTToi'nrai, the whole is made of one stone, . 

4.) The circunastances or peculiarities^ on which things are, 
1^ it w^r^i dependent, are expressed in the gen. Spv J§9> zjoKKSiv 
srouv, a tree of many years (standing ;) rly ytsep d^idiAo^ro^ 
pt^BydKov, for he was of great distinction, of high rank. 

5.) The following kinds of words are generally construed 
with the gen^ : 

1 .) Adjectives derived from verbs, have the otgect pf the verb 
in the gen., ex. gr, from IgnWa&ai r», to understand something^ 
comes BTTt^intxMv rivor, experienced in a thing ; from l^era^eiv 
Ti, to investigate something^ comes s^Braarmis rms, skUlpd in 
investigating . any thing; ol vpaKTiKol t&/v Six(?t/<w¥, (from ra 

The exceptions, when the adj. retains the case of the verb^ 
are stated above § 130. Obs, 3. 

2.) All words denoting plenty or want, pjofthine^s or wn- 
worthiness, ex, gr. (^£f oy hopvfiov, filled with troubles^ full of 
tumult ; fxe^ov hi to }^riv (p^ovr/Swv : — ^eTff&a* xpnf^tarwv, to be 
in want of money ; a^ios nijAs, worthy of honor. 

Owing to the idea of wanting^ needing^ JeTj&ai iu the sepse 

* We may in this way understand many instances of gen.^ hy which a verb refers 
T^tihec, inddfinitely ^e «n object, (Herm. ad Figer.BSl.) especially the Homeric 
^tyt/y frt2/04^ as if it were, to rtfn through part of t£i pfain, T^^* ^^bo tl)f» expression 
livm T6V ir^Uuj lo go forwards, onwards, as if it were to go part of the farthermost road, 

Xen. ^nab. 1, 3, K Soph. 4fi 731. with Lobeck's Note But it would^ be rather 

overstraining to explain the Homeric expressions, eft, gr, >.«wff ^^h ve^^muiof sr^tiftu 
ity^is, as a part or portion, and it is probably more accurate to say of these, and other 
similar Poetical expressions, that the ^en. in die old language denoted any general 
relation, whenever the pro^^imate Qj^e was Qb^ioui of l^U^ By^y l^^lf «« *" ^® 
Umivn\h%h»prep»t$wr^9aiiXh9^accui, 
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of requiring, CLihing, intreating, is constraed with a gwn. 
of i\i% person; we are in need of the person, whom we 
implore. 
3.) Several other i?er6*, especially those denoting 
reminiscence and forgetjulness, lAifxynfAcu rod x/'^yoi/, rins 

otKn^f BWiXav^Jiveraty 
care, oontempt^ admiration, as ein/xgXgTcr&ai/ xtiS6(T&ai T/vor, 
to take care ofone, hXtyotfpeXvj KaTa^^oveTv, 9"flefpta^«v, &c. 
sparing, (psthabpit rivos, 
desiring, maiiwtj^m litAviA^'iyt^j 
ruling over, excelling, dviqeiTrcinf a^xeiv, yiStviif x^ocrsIV, ws- 

pistvai rov ex&/>oS, 
indicting^ condemning^ KocTnyopsiv, icarayiyvdijKiiv, 
but not without many exceptions and Hmitations j for several 
of these verbs may also be construed with the accus,^ partly 
in the same sense. 
The gen. is likewise construed with most of the verbs, which 
have a relation to the senses, excepting the sight; J^eiv puJ/)&/v, 
to smell ofperfUmeSf vsxqov ii^ii iitr^ahai, not to touch a dead body; 
rovs tov\QV5 %ynv(s^ vns i\ivhzpixs : — otKovca it^iViov Kkatovrofp I hear 
a child crying*, 

4.) But it is especially 

the Comparative, 
which alwayis has the object, with which the comparison is made, 
in the gen,, ex. gr, ptfi^wv Iptot), ialkr than I, ffco(pc!frep6f ht rov. 
iiia(TKa\ov, he is wiser than his master, xiWiov e/xoy ^Jeii^, you sing 
better than I do ; dqErri^ oi/SJv xT^pta Ifi (xeptvcire^ov, 

Ohs. 6. The more complete construction of tbe compar. is with ^, (than, Lat. quam, 
Bee below the particles, § 149.) but it is used only where the ffen. cannot be em- 
ployed. The Greeks are so fond of this latter construction, that they even put into 
the gen. the object, to which the comparison does not directly apply ; ^i/^«ya Ifuu 
inTaa^tv : — Aristoph. Eccl. 235. nrtec Tig rns rttcovftis fituXXov WixifA^p^itf uv ; (who 
imre than ike mother f) The ambiguity, which sometimes arises from this con- 
•tnietion, es^ only be explained by the thing itself from the context, Herod, nu^a- 
fillet a*f xArjra ro>.>,ov Ixiffu rov vre^r^og, which was much smaller than his father f or 
smal/er than that which his father left behind ?^The following construction is of a 
different kind, Mi/^«y rS tl^evn yiynrett (iXxifin rou ^tToitiftarosj i. e. n rS 9'tvrai9i»oTi. 

Ohs. 6. Hie words &xx*( and Xn^ot sometimes imitate the oompar, ; ex, gr, &y.\ot 
\fAov, another than I, trt^et rovrm^ different from this, 

* Hither belongs also the verb \^^v rms, to love in the sense of desiritigi tseiinf 
^ft€r ; whilst ^/Xi7» rnk is to love in the sense oi having an affection for* 

* Ji»§vM moi( eommouly goveras the aceus, of the sotmdf and the gen. of him, wlio 
produces it ; there are, however, exceptions in botk inttanees. 9ce Steph. 9)Wf. 

Z 2 
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340 A GREEK GRAMMAR. 

6. In the following and similar more distant relations, a little 
consideration soon shews that the construction with the gen. is 
easily accounted for from the gen. itself, though it is a more ready 
explanation in grammar to assume that there is a word, and com- 
monly a prep, omitted or understood. 

1.) The more precise sense of a general expression, where 
we say with regard tOf with tespect to, ' Eyyi/rara aurai el/x-J 
yhovf, I am very nearly related to him, (with respect to 
family f with regard to origin^ descent,) Herod. ; aTrcu^ dppivcjv 
TToci^cuVf childless with respect to male descendants ; ^-a^&evor 
wpoiU yxixov, {ripe with respect to marriage^) marriageable ; 
laavf Sg'vS^cyv. Hither belong also the expressions, where 
Evexcc, on account of, because of is usually supplied, e^Sati- 
fxovil^ctf (T£ rov r^oTTov, I account you happy, because of your 
disposition; olxre/^w (ts rov "ndd^ovs* Compare the infin. 
§ 140. Obs, 1. 

2. The relation of value; when the value itself, or the 
price may be in the gen, [genitivus pretiiy) ^pxyjxr^s dyoqii^siy 
rt, to buy something for a drachm ; TrXsisou rovro rifjt^wiJMty I 
esteem this of the greatest value; and the merchandise or 
article purchased may equally be construed in the j^en. (genu 
tivus mercis,) r^^'is ptvas- xare^Tixe rov Iv^ov, he paid three 
minas for the horse / xpiof/'cx.rcc rourojv Trqdirrsraci, (he stipulates 
money for it,) he gets paid for it: see ad Plat. Meno. 28. 

3.) In verbs like to seize, take, the relation to the par^, by 
which a whole is seized, is put in the gen., Xa^sHvj more com- 
monly Xoc^ia^ai, Ttva zjo^of, x^iqof, to seize, or take one by the 
foot, hand; r^f x^ipo^ oiye, lead him, take him by the hand, 
(by his . hand ;) rov \vkov rouv cirm xqixrcb, I hold the wolf 
fast by the ears. But Xa/SglV Tiva %si§l means to seize one, 
lay' hold of him with the hand, 

4.) To the question when ? but only of an indefinite time 
of some duration, (compare § 133. 3. 4.) vvKro^, vti^i^as wotelv 
ri, to do something by night, in the day-time ; 'jtoXkuv ifji^squv 
ov f^sfji^sXirviKd, I have not practised for several days; cxglVe 
ov)c a(pixvsiTat eroJv (ji^vqim, he will not get thither witkin 10,000 
years, Plato PhcBdr. 248. . " ' 

Obs.7. In this sense the prep, wig), of, (Lat.rf<?,) is sometimes omitted ; Od. A. 173. 
feiVs Vi fios ^etr^os re xou vUas, where the ffen, may be explained, * this concerning my 
father,' for the this never needs to be expressed, when the thing itsdf follows. 
See the M)/c to Soph. Philoci. 439. 
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Obt, 8. Sometimes the omission of tbe word, to which the gen* xeierSf is very 
plain to the understanding, and easily supplied ; ex, gr, in the following expressions : 
rodro ah» trtf avisos g-o^ov, (exactly the French, Ce/a n*est pas ^un Aomme sage^) this is 
not the party the act of a wise man; — ou ^etvros tJve^tf not to be every man's business, 
(i. e. not to be so easily done;} rZv uhzSv l^h, it is one of the unjust things^ (i. e. sim- 
ply, iV t* an injustice.) Hither belong also the instances above, 4. 2. c. d. 

Obs, 9. The word oTxos, house, is most commonly omitted on putting the name of 
the owner or tenant in the gen,; ex,gr. i/c-jj^ev tig *AkKiliieihu, we went to Alcibiades's 
(house.) Hence the expression iv eihv, lU ctiov, properly in or to the house of Hades, 
(i. e. in or to the shades below.) — The instances, where the article of the word omitted, 
(ulof, x'^^'^i &c.) is retained, are stated above, § 1 25. 6. 

Obs, 10. The omission is not ^oeviAemt with exclamations of astonishment ot sorrow, 
sometimes with an interjection, ex,gr. olfAot rSv kkxZv, alas, what misfortunes! a ZtV, 
vnt ^ettev^yiets, Jupiter, what cunning! and sometimes without, rijs rv^nst Ofaie ! 
(0 wretched fate!) rtis ir«;^yr«Ttfj, O what stupidity ! 

See about the gen, /aov^ f»tJ, &c. before their subst, instead of the dativus commodi, 
i 133. Obs. 4. 

§ 133,— The Dative. 

1. Th^ dat properly is the opposite of the gen., since it denotes 
an approximation. It is pretty nearly the same in Greek as in 
English, and comprises like this several relations, which are more 
distinctly expressed by the prep, for, towards, to, &c. and require 
no explanation, as ^ovvacl rtvi, to give to one; hx^qos rm, hostile to 
one ; 9rei&6<j&ai rois votxoif, and the like. 

2. But the dat, is used in Greek 

1.) with verbs denoting coming together, meeting, opwXgiv 
TivJ, to have intercourse with one ; ti.ixB<jbo^i rivi, to fight with 
one. 

2.) with words, which signify equality, similarity ; ex. gr. 
o^oiis rm, like one. Hence the dat. is put with 

dvrof, the same : 
oiros hiv a^Tos" sksIvco, this is the same as that, similar to 
that* 

Obs, I, Just as we have seen above that with compar, even the indirect object of 
the comparison is in the gen., o ahros also takes the dat., when this pronoun simply 
refers to a common third object ; ex, gr, rot ahrk ^ei^x" ^^h ^ experience the same as 
gou ; vfmn a^ro ^nXns, xetrk rothr», (for rk ecurk,) reTg (i^i^t^tv, to suck the breast at 
infants; Sntrths x»rk rov etvrov ;^^flMv *H^az\ii ytvefAtveg, Theseus, who lived at the same 
time as Hercules, But here too ambiguities may arise, as rk <tvrk \iyu Ixt/vy, I sag 
1h esame to him, or the same as he says. 

3.) with words denoting any action, which has a tendency 
to be useful or hurtful, (dativu^s commodi et incommodi^) see 
Obs. 2. 3. 
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3. Thft dot. farthfef denotes 

1.) the tool or instrument^ used. The Greeks say ia 
general x^ria^Ai rrn^ (to make use ofi) and in partieblari 
ex. gr, Tratdttttm pdpia>, to beat with a stick; &fxt\fi *£«fOM0iu,i-^ 
vov^ made with a chisel ; rirpdnjn^rai ^iksi is* rov oljuwy. Add 
to this thatf wherein or whereby one is or does something / 
ex. gr. rri /xev IJoi/cr/jl rv^Aiyet, rats S' elfspyi&ioLif iiifX^ajyet, by 
his power he is a ruler, but by his kind acts a leader of the 
people ; liiai rois roiouroif^ (the virtues of the Lacedemonians 
having previously been enumerated,) weui* iv ^i>i(Tftto <rdu/r^y> 
Plato Alcib, I. 38. 

2.) the manner, ToAra, eyivero ruh t^ rqoTrcp, this happened 
in this manner ; tpoixco votprty^^Bv, he catne Up running ; fjLiyaKf 
tnroviri Trdvrac eTFqairrBro, 

3.) the cause, (poficp s^qarrov, I did it from fear ; ndfjivsiy 
vo(yw rm, to be afflicted with sickness ; aT^yetv rtvi, to be in 
pain, grieve about something; tiJy*jx6V jl^rewrXf}?/^ ^^ov• yap 
i^poixi^ npdttof toXfTO. 

4.) a fLced definite time^ Ilflr^^v rri t^lf^ iifliqfCt he cafHe oh 
the third dc^ ; r9i <5rega/j» rh fiouXfiy kniXows on the follow- 
ing day they assembled the senate. 

Obt, 2. The dativus commodi ei incomnibdi comprises that teldtioti, which Is ex« 
pressed by the dat. of almost all laoguages^ such as it iS) for instlmce, iti Homer's 
«(0'0W ai icmrk K^M^tg — ytnifiiv^ tvnffdv (««T-i »»>*'«*) what ike fata tpun for him, (good 
or bad,) at hia birth ; JAinXaM rovh ^Xodv irtikufitVf Soph, for the take of Menelatu we 
proceeded on this voyage. On this basis rests also the lighter dat. commodi et incom" 
modi, which is added in relation to the design or wil/ of a person^ ex* §r. '£«'ti^» 
9tijc'f*^ ^^ff^f ** *»7hf rk hiyi^vm ^sS^tVf at toon at her ohiidrkn would have been 
sufficient here, but the ahTo7{ refei*s to the expectation of the parents. I'he deU. like- 
wise refers to the feeling or tentiment^ which an action excitet in one, Plato Lyt, 'H 
finrv^ l^ 9t ironTv o, ti h fiovXif, %* itifrri fAdK^^tog ^;, here that thou mayett be happy ! 
Was edoogk ioi the understanding, but tfafe «vr^ is sopera^d^ for thifeeiingt: and 
it is the same on speaking of a prejudice, Plato Sophitt. Oi irari^tg rohg olut vra^afAi/' 
BovvreUf <fr«v ahrolg (^ecfiu^recyM^ty where we must not seek in the auroTg the precise 
dii'eMion of the tretptut (againtt them^ tn thetr prejuMctj) but Aett\y a collateral 
relation to the feelingt of the fathers. It is from such passages, that we must le^ili 
correctly to uhderstand Others, where the dat. jno), ifb\ &c, is inserted, fii a manner 
IfB^tiMiIarly familiar to the Greeks, mefely to irttefest the feelings, Thfere fs k 
gfrlkifig Instance of this appoi-ently useless dat. in Od. 9. d69. Whete Meft^Iaii^ is 
told that the Gods (904.) wodld send hhii to Elysiiim, ^^ix' txui ^ExUn^^ ««/ r^/» 

yafifi(og Aiig wfft, 

Obs, 3. It is also owing to this dativut commodi that the Gre^s add ^he dat, to 

* llie Latins in this instance use their ablative, afid tliehce call alblativus instru- 
menti what in Greek must be called dativut instrumentiy (or dattviu rei tikiiMentis,) 
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aftaJ^ns ^< ^^' 0;^isr0 fi finrv^t to them, instead of their mother iat ori the wagg<m, HencO 
there is sometimes a real pen., as if it were carelessly put after such a dat» : see Od. 
|. 231. 232. And a dat.y which does not at all belong to the proposition, is some^ 
dmes used with words expi-eisive of refatichuhip fend kindred, iilstedd of the geti:; 
(tftudi as a relation^ friend, $ueai) Plato Soph. 216. T0? I^mv hf*** ^Ynts Jtf ^viBkvtifii^it* 
Ob$, 4. But frfe4uently the gen, of a pronoun personal belonging to a suhsequenft 
tubst.^ is used instead of the daiivus commodi or incommodi^ Plato Pkcedo, towards the 
end^ *E«v ^ov (ii^oi iv rati vxiXKri yUnrut, where a'ay, which belongs to tf-xtXio-i, stands 
instead of &o) with the verb. — Again, Ai^ ri fAtu Av^^ius ou »t7rai ^ovB-dfovr»i, here /loS 
has its full sigiiif., hut it eomes before, beeause it stahds at the same time for /atiU 
See the Index to Plat, Meno., ^c. under Genitivus; and about the dot. with the 
pass, the fbllowlng Section^ No. 4; 

^ iM.-^Of the Verb.— the Passii)e Voice. 

1. The influence of the verb in its primitive and simple form, 
that is to say in the act, voioe^ having been sufficiently shown ill 
what has been observed of the construction of the noun, we havti 
now only to notice the pass, and the middle voice. 

2. The pass, from its nature has as subject in the nomin,, ifvhat*^ 
ever is as object in the accus. with the active voice. The subject 
or nomin. of the a£t. now becomes the object^ by which I suffer, 
Bind when this is mentioned with the pass, in Greek, it is generally 
done by the help of the prep, v^q with the gen, ; h 'AxiKKkvs Krehu 
Tov "ExTo^a, is in the pass. 6 ''Exrwg xTg/vera* uttq rou *Ayj>0^ius^ 
Hector is hilled by Achilles, 

3. Instead of i/a-o the prep, itpos likewise with the gen.y is fre- 
quently used; gr§if a^ivrou^ &6gaffei5e(y&fic*, to be 'respected by all; 
and sometimes gra^a, Plato Symp. 175. Oltx«,i ydp m& vapi oaa 
aoflots zjX7?§ft;&7i(T€(j&ai, and i^ especially by the lonians, Herod* 
Er r/ m jisyfic^itffjUvov e^ efAov ISw^^&tj, when something agre^abh 
has b^en given to you by me ; ibid. Ti ixom^h U rou avJ^o^. 

4. But very often the pass* is construed with th^ dat. onlyi; 
without any prep. ; Demosth. Oh y»p elf Trsqtovuldtv i'xpdatr.tr^ av- 
nAtiri. rit froXs^s"^ the affims of the State were transacted by th&fti 
Mi t6 thdr oitn ddvantage : — Mimv fnxtv itivra. 'noM^'irii, — Thi^ 
construction is most usual with the peff. passi KaXo/^^ xik^y,rQ^ 
cuf it has been beautifully said by you^ i. e. you have beautifully 
said, 

,\Q^i 1. iTie Greekft make e vfcry frequent uie of thi* passi ootaKtmfction to supply 
the per^, act., which in many verbs occurs little or not at all, as just now x$Kix^ 
wjiicli would have been required in the above expression ; see § 97- Qbs. 6. — That 
mh tOni^tnK^ioil U liable t6 freqiiezlt ambl^ities, is unquestionable^ (-^vrct h 
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3^i\tMrmiy you have said aU-^ t all hat been said to ffou f)«-but a oarefid attention to 
the context easily removes the ambiguity. 

5. According to the general rule it is only the nearest object, 
in the accus. with the dct voice^ which can become the subject of 
the jMi««.» and this rule is strictly observed by the German, Latin^ 
and other languages. But as many an object, which in Greek 
stands with the acU in the gen, or da^., actually is from its nature 
its nearest object, or at least can readily be understood as such, 
tf/xeXglv Tivor, to be neglectful of one, srts-eiJeiv rm, to give credit to 
One, the Greeks allow themselves to say likewise in the pcLss. ra 
rovrov itpiyiMtroi, iyt^^'Kiirai vito roDv &£a;v,(are neglected by the Gods,) 
o >)/ei;r*)f 0^ grifgi/gTai, (the liar is not credited,) whilst in German 
we must say, to the liar no credit is given, &c, 

6. The pass, in Greek may also be construed with an acetic. 
Whenever the act. (according to § 131 . 5.) has two acctis., and 
the a^^cus, of the person becomes the subject of the pass., the 
accus. of the thing continuesto be used for the object of the pa^s.; 
ex. gr, o\ sralSes- 5iJa<Txovrai aci)<f^o<jvvm, the boys are taught modesty ; 
a^aj^e&gJr t^v ipyjhi who has had the command taken from him. 

7. The two last-mentioned instances are frequently found com- 
bined in one proposition, so that the dat of the person, which 
stands as the more remote object with the act. becomes the nomin. 
of the pass,, and the accus. of the act. continues to be the object 
of the pass.y ex. gr. smrqiTreiv raf ^ajxparet ttjv Siatrav, (to entrust 
the arbitration to Socrates,) becomes, o "LojxpiTns smrqiveron t^v 
iiairav, Eurip. rh S' ex xe^o/v aipTFaH^oiJLciif she is snatched away 
from my hands, Plato Tim. 60. To il vvo Trvqo^ ro yorepov srav 
fi^a/)sr«<T&£v, this from which all moisture has been withdrawn by 
the fire ; Ukros lyyzypatxyi^iyrk l^vv^rifjt^ra : — vvo woK^cas Tr)V ^gpw- 
v/«v TTsvisEvro :— •ir^o/xoo&eir vtt* derov sKEipBro to ^mccp, (where xg/ggiy 
signifies to tear from: — ) Ixxo^etV rovs o(p&aX/xojJr. 

06«. 2. In some instances belonging to No. 6. the construction of the aeem. with 
the patt. may also be considered in the way described in § 131. 6. whore urnrk is 
nsually supplied ; ^Xnrr^futi i^i xi^aXny, / am beaten on the Aeocf.— In others the 
iferb, (like the act. according to $ 131. 3.) governs even as ;»a«t. an aeeus., which oon« 
tains the import of the verb as tubtt., to add an additional determination adjecHvely f 
mrrtrat srXfiyets <r«XX^, he is struck many strokee. — ^Lastly the aor. past, too fre- 
quently governs the acctu, in its medial signif. : see § 136. 2. 

8. The verbal adjectives in rio^ and ros are pass, by their 
nature, and correspond to the part. pass. The verbal adj. in rios 
^onveys the idea of necessity , and corresponds to the Latin partt 
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in dus : (ptXurEor , amandus, one whom one mu$t love, who is to be 
loved. The verbal adj. in ror corresponds in meaning and form 
to the Latin part in tus^ and has also the same signif.^ but not 
the same construction ; for with regard to the latter it is a mere 
adj. ; ex. gr. vT^ktos, plaited, ^pifrros, twisted, srotajrw, made {by 
labor,) xaTocerxgvofs'os', prepared But it generally conveys the idea 
of possibility or ability, like the Latin adj, in -His, in German 
bar: — for instance, r/)gWTOf, i?ersa<i/w, (drehbar,) ^flexible/ bqxro^, 
visibilisj {sichtbar^) * visible/ oLkovsos, audibilis, (horbar,) ^ aw- 
dible: 

9. Precisely on account of this their pass, nature, (the verbal 
adj. ros, however, merely in its second signif ,) they refer in their 
connection to the subject of the a^ct.^ which is in the dat. in the 
way mentioned above, at 4. ex. gr. Toyro ov pojrov If/ fjLoi, this is 
not to be spoken by me, i. e. I dare not say it, *H woXiy at(peXnrBa^ 
aoi hi, the state must be assisted by you, i. e. you must be useful 
to the state. But frequently this relation, as being of a more 
general nature, is omitted, when the sense is, one must, one can ; 
Avrios roiovros vo/^or xaJ ovk Ioltbos kv^ios eivai, this law must be 
abolished, and not permitted to be valid. 

10. The neut. riov in this way, with or without Is-Jv, corresponds 
to the Latin nomin. neut. in dum, Ksxriov Is-Jv, or merely Xexreov, 
it must be said, one must say ; it then assumes all the relations 
and connections of the verb, ex. gr. dperriv ex^iv Treiqarhv, one must 
endeavour to be virtuous ; roXs "Kiyois TrqaoeKriov rov vovv, one must 
apply the mind to the speeches ; roLvra, mivra, Troinriov (aoi, all this 
must be done by me, I have all this to do. The corresponding use 
of the neut. rh, (but without any such verbal connections,) is, 
ex. gr. ^lo/rov If*, one can live ; roTs ovk l^iTov Is**, who cannot go 
out, Hesiod. ©. 732. 

Ob*. 3. The Attics employ the verbal rUv in the same sense in the pi. : ^M», U 
is necettary to go; funx^ar* \fi rh r^vyn, the ket must be drunk along tvith it. See 
jinom. 9rim. (Compare also § 129. 1.) 

Obs. 4. Another Attic pecoliarity is the verbal at^. in rifv, which, as it were by 
rirtue of its intrinsic meaning iu, sometimes has the subject of the act, in the accus. 
Instead of the <lat., Plato Gorg. 507* Tav fioukofuvof tv}a$fMf» t$¥ect vmip^offwnnv ^tixrin 
»a) a^KfiTMf, (Heind. ad Plat. PJuedr. 128.) 

Obs, 6. Verba deponentia (§ 113.) being also employed passivelg in some of their 
forms, also give verbal adj. in the same sense, as if they came from regular 
actives ; l^yiT^ofjuu, I work, i^yatn, what can be worked or is worked^ l^yariof, one must 
work, the work must be done. Even in some verbs, whose pass, or med, assumes a 
signif., which may be considered as a new simple meaning, and as active, the verbal 
tullf\ in some current or familiar connection!^ also has both meaoings, that wbidi 
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one muii convince, from irti^vi and one must obey,, from ittiBgfMu. — But it is very 
remarkable that in r^i^o/Mu, (I turn to, go to,) the aor, 2,pat$, ir^^Tn* forms a par- 
ticular verbal adj» in this sense r^K^firUv. 

$ 36.^Thf! Middle Voice. 

1. Before we enter on the use of the middle voice, we must first 
distinguish its signif. fVom its form, because the particular mean- 
ings of the pass, and middle voice are not l-egularly distributed 
even among those tenses, which have a double form, and the 
MIDDLE VOICE does uot alvvays immediately convey a distinct idea 
of its forifa and signif. But with regard to syntax, the Greek 
ver6 called mediuni or middle voice is a verb, which along with a 
jHiss. form, has a medial signif 

Obs. 1. fieticcf the dor, pass.^ which,' as Tt^fe 6hall presently see, has in man^ verte 
the medietl signif., is ifa all such instancfe^ 66mprised in the middf^ voice. For, though 
its frain, aecordingr to the most graeral analo^^, is not Apatt»y but an act. one, yet it 
18 completely removed from the act. by its use, and ought to be considered as a real 
aor. past,, which, like other tenses of the past., is again susceptible of the medial 
0ignif. 

2. We have seen above § 89. 1. that the mfein signif. of the 
medium is reflective, and that thi^ very nsitUfally proceeds from 
the pass. A verb has a complete reflective sigtiif., whenever the 
subject of that verb is at the same time its nearest object^ which 
in the act. stdhds in the a^cu^. Thus, fbr instance, of Xoi/w tivc),- 
/ wash any one, the pass, ia KoljfMatii t atn washed, and this a$ 
medium meatis / wash myself ot bathe. Agairi dvocy^eif, dirdyl^ai 
rivi, to sttangle, hdng one, medium dftdry/tdha.i^ d^dy^atydc^t, to 
hang one^s self; — d'jrexeiv, diioa%icXv, to keep off, fnedhim dttixiff^ai,- 
to keep onis^s self off, abstain from. Bttt it mitst bfe rfememberefd 
that this first jtrid proper meaning, thtfugh iipparentljr the basis of 
the use of the middle voice, constitutes a real medium in a very 
limited number of such verbs only, fts commohly Occur in this 
reflective sense, viz. besides the above-mentioned verbs, chiefly 
those which denote ah usual operation on one's own body, like 
clothing, cleaning, shaving, brushing, erouming, &c. When ther 
same relation is to be expressed in aiiy other verb, it Can be done 
dnly by means of the reflective pronoun ii^dvrov, eAvrh, &c, 

3. The reflective sense may very ofteri easily be conceived aa 
a new simple meaning, that is to say, as ttot refletted on the sub- 
ject ; <TT6XXgiy, to send, are'XXgff&a* properly to send one's self to\ 
MM phee^ ij94 to trUwl, aaod thus ihid msdium m several v^ri^ 
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becomes fi t€tl intrdni. i itAdsiiy tb set at re^tf ^adBe^atf (to 9^ 

one^s self at rest,) to cease, desist ; grXa^eiv, to cause to wander, 

wXa^gj&ai, to wander; svufx^'^h to regale, zvoiY/Ld^oLi, to feast ^ &c. 

Obt. 2. These media bear the same relation to their act, verbt as the immediative 
verba do to the oausativet; hence there are some pauivo^mediaj which having such 
a simple signify a|^pear exactly like deponetUt, as yiy«^«/, / taste, ^^ofAin^ X rot, 
iK^dfuci, I Aop^, of which the tictivegf which s^dom occur, can be exprdssed only by a 
circumlocution with eauting to t ytw*, I eauMe to tatte, gite to taste; rifirw, I caute to 
rot, make putrid; tX'ruy I caute to hope, give hopes. See also fietlvd/Mt in the Anom, 

4. But the medium also becomes a trans, just as easily. For 
exactly as the pdss. frequently has, (according to § 134. 6.) an 
accus* as t)bject with it, so has the medium^ This is most readily 
the case, when» aB in the pass,, dne of the objects of the active 
continues with the mediUfn ; ivivety nm xifSj^at, to put a coat on 
one, m€d. hliams^xi ^irdimi to put a coat oh one's self But the 
medium may dlso have an object of its own« when a new mean^ 
ing, as We have just Aeen, arises from the reflective action of 
the verbi which is conceived ad transitive; VBqmotfv 'ttio^, to Garry 
over, (across a river,) med, irBqaioiKf^ou, (properly to carry one's 
self over,) to cross over, pass ; herice it then has the river in the 
a^cus., Tripociovff^ai tov T/yf iv, to cross the Tigris : — (po/Sstv rtva, to 
frighten any one^ (po/5gT(T&«», (properly to frighten one's self) to 
fear^ likewise ^/SsIV&a/ rovs bsovs, td fear the gods; t/XXsiv, to 
pltuik, riXKatrbAt, to pluck one's self, pull out one's own hair ; and 
as this is an action, by which one mourns over a persot), riXKBcrbai 
riv», to mourn over any one (by pulling out one's own hair,) 

5. In all the instances mentioned, the medium arises from the 
usual fran«. constrvlction of the acf* with the acciw. ((fo/Soyjuat, for 
iya> (pofi& /EAg.) But just as, (according to § 134. 6. 7.) the pass. 
proceeds e»ometimes from the constl'uction with the more remote 
object^ namely the dat^ ^o does the medium; and the othet 
object, which Was in the Oiccui, with the act., is put in the a4:cuSn 
also with the medium, ex. gr. «rgo<T*wS(y4» mi n, to acquire some' 
thing for My one^ (ex. gr, a country for a state,) ^§o(y*oi7}(r4f(r&ot/ tt, 
to acquire fir one's self appropriate to one's, self; 'KvaoLa'bai riov 
^flSvojv, to loosen one's girdle^ "Kovaxahon r^v xg^aX^v, to wash one's 
oum head^— And of the middle voices of this kind, there are several, 
W^hidh, for us at least, have a tiew simple trans, signif. ; Tropl/^ea^aU 
Ti, to procure something for one's self, i.e. to acquire something, 

Obe* 8. Hither beloii^ the diff^fefic^ between dsfv^ vifMofy to impose laws, (pr(^ 
ferlf tski d|dy ^ 41 dHp^ie nUer^ ^he hMi sUij^at ta the 4aivs,)^aid ^i^^m vifi^vs, to 
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■propote iawi, (said of a ttate, which gives to ituelf its own lawt, or of a fmier who mB* 

miu to hit own laws.) This difference, however, is not always strictly observed by 
the Greek Writers. 

6. Thus the most common sign if. of the medium is that of the 
act. 9 with the addition that the action is for the speaker or agent 
himself* And a verb, which has two acciis, in the act. 9 may retain 
both in the middle voice; aWcD ae rovro, I ask' this of you, (leaving 
it undetermined whether it be for me, or for another person,) but 
alroiffAai de rotJro, (positively,) I request this of you for myself 

7. In general any distant reference of the action of the verb to 
the subject may be expressed by the medium; litQ%^rzvMy I con- 
duct the water up by means of pipesy eTroxeret/o/xai, I draw to 
myself; xXaUiv rd. wa&aj rivo^^ to bewail the sufferings of any one, 
exKavffoifA'nv ra Trd^'n, I bewailed my sufferings ; avyLyLotypy B'oieij&at 
Tiva, to make an ally or confederate of any one, and the like ; 
xarajTiQjaff&ai (puXoLKas, to place guards over one's own effects ; 
al^ziv riy to lift something up, aigecr&at rtj to lift up something with 
the view to keep it; evqitTxco, Ifindy BvqitrKOf/^i, I find for my own 
uscj i. e. I get, (' nanciscor.') 

8. Another kind of reflective action is when something is done 
to me or for me by my orders^ which is expressed in English by 
the verb ^ to get^ * to get a thing done* Thus KsipofjL^i signifies 
/ shave myself but also / get myself shaved, the pass. Kciprimi 
refers only to a state of pa^siveness, ^ to be shorn/ like a sheep. 
Here too the more remote relation occurs ; Tracpctrldsfxai rpavs^aVf 
I get a table set before me ; fjnabooj, I let out for hire, fAiff^oiffAoci ti, 
/ hire for myself; SiJa?a(T&at vVov, to get one's son taught ; xonrah- 
xiaat rivd, to condemn one, KxrEhK»(Tdfjt.nv a^rov, as it were, I have 
got him condemned to my advantage, i.e./ had him cast, I won 
a law-suit against him. But we also meet with a medium of this 
kind even without any reference to the subject, when it ought to 
be rendered simply by the infin. act* with the verb ^ to cause* or 
* to get;* Cyrop. 1, 4, 18. where it is said that the young Cyrus 
took the arms, a 6 vaTTTro^ BTrBVoinro, which his grandfather had got 
made. Hence vqeff^BvUf I go as ambassador, v^stf^ivoixon, I send 
embassadors. 

Obt. 4. The above instances are sufficient to give a general idea of the reflective 
i^wer of the middle voices and to shew that the nature of the relation to the sub- 
ject always is determined by the nature of the verb, and by the context, which must 
be learned by practice and comparison. But it must be observed that the relation 
to the subject frequently is very remote and weak, so that its designation might be 
quitted without impairing the sense, especially when it is pointed out by the xu^tiw? 
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of tlie verb itself; and in some verbs and individual instances^ tbe relation bas com- 
pletely vanislied; ex.gr, i^y and tbe Poetical Wtr^m are exactly the same, and sO 
are in prose ««r«^«<vf/v and i^tt^aunv^m^ to manifest^ prove; TKfi^tn and Ta^i;^(r5a/, 
to afford. The medium is also often used to express some shades of meaning, or in 
combination with collateral signif., as in al^tlv, to take, nl^tTr^ai, to telect: XetfitTf and 
;L«^S«i, and others. But these instances must be particularly treasured in the 
memory, like other peculiarities and anomalies of the language ; this requires a care^ 
ful attention, because a relation may be imperceptible to us, which was instantly 
perceived by the Greeks. 

Obs. 5. But it must not be supposed that there actually is a middle voice for ever^ 
verbj which from its nature and signif. is susceptible of one. The best Dictionaries 
must be consulted whether a verb has a medium^ and whether this medium has % 
particular signif. 

Oht. 6. When the more remote relation to the subject is, for the sake of distinct- 
ness or emphasis, expressed by a pronoun^ (like ifAavrovy Xfiist &c.) the medium, if 
there be any, is still employed, though it is not requisite in that case. Thus 
Demosth. for instance (m Mid.) says, Tiy^»fAfA»i 1/mivtS ravra, I have noted that 
dovm, 

Obs. 7. The reflective signif. comprises also the reciprocal. Thus fiovXtvu* signified 
/o advise, plan, ^ovXtvta-^eu^ to consult together , (but likewise, as usual in the middle 
voice f * to follow one's own counsel,* * come to a resolution,) %m>.vitv, to reconcile others^ 
make peace, "imX.vM^en, to get reconciled. 

Obs. 8. But those mediums^ of which there is no active verb, must be considered 
simply as deponents of the old pass, form, as ^^i/iut, (/ take,) Ih^ufinv, alrBafOfiuu^ 
(/ am sensible of,) j^^o/Attv, 

§ 136. 

1. We have seen above, § 89. that the tenses, which commonly 
constitute a real medium, are, the pres,, imperf,,perf., and plusq, 
pass, ; and the fuL and aor, with a particular medial form. 

2. With respect to this medial form, it must be observed that it 
has nothing whatever to do with the pass, voice in point of signif. 
But the aor. pass, has at the same time the signif. of the med, in 
many verbs ; xaraxX/vgj&a*, io lie down, xaTexX/&^v, — d'TraXKir- 
TE(T&at, to get away, dTrr.Wiynv, — a<TX7)&>Jvai, TrXayx^rimi, (from 
^Xa^6<T&at,) ez;a;5^^S^va<, 'ffspaiaj6r,va,i, (po/3y)0>ivai, ^g^x&Tjva/, evxvrtoj^ 
flajvai, KoifAnQrivoci, ogej^&^vai, xarawXav^vai, and others : ex. gr, 
hv<s%s TYiv TToXiopxixv a^rojXXayy}, he raised the siege, and marched 
off, — xoipt7j9»Ti, go to sleep, — lOdxriSajv rixvnv^ I exercised myself in 
that art, — xarg^Xayaj tov <I>/>.tw^ov, he was afraid of Philippus. 

Obs. 1. The medial form of the aor, in such verbs is obsolete or antiquated ; in 
some it has a peculiar signif. : ffrikXt^^ai, to travel, vretXiimi: — ^riXXM^ett, to clothe 
one's self and also to send for, vriiXot^^eti. 

Obs. 2. Several of these verbs, of which the signif. is rather pass., as ^a^tT^Bxt, 
»«r««rXi»rTj^Sai, might be considered as pass, verbs with an accus. (§ 134. 6.) But 
such passives always have a third object in the accus., while those, of which we 
speak, have the subject of the act* in the acciM., ex, gr, *o ^iXtrrdg xetritrknrrif 
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(/riffhiened)avri9 ; i( xtt9tirx4fiivt in the uenM (4 k^ um ffisfkiened^ «iA^» ^We a 
yeal pa**., it would in this^ instance be, Kmrt^Xtiyfi iw^ ftu itxl^t^tih 

Obt. 3. When the aor. med. is in use, the aor, post, may also be uae4 w the pmu, 
of a peculiar signif. of the me</.; ^'^s);, writhtt» (vom y^^^M, but also aectfted, 

Obs. 4. The use of xhefut. me</., and eren in sooae few easei of the a»» tned, in* 
stead of that of the pats.,, has been stated abore, 1 113. 6. 

3. That the perf. and plusq. pass, exactly like the pres. are the 
real perf. and plusq. med,, is unquestionable from a great many 
examples, of which we had two in the preceding Section, 8.— » 
iTre^folnro, and Obs. 6. yByqocfJLfJuai : Cyrop, 7, 3, 14. "Axivax^v 
TTcckai 7r(xqs<j)t£va(Tix£vn a(fimk lafriv, having long before provided 
herself with a i^word^ she killed herself ^ 7, 3^ 12. hanevqayf^m, 
J have obtained, accomplished, I^ocr. l^^iSe^eiypisvo; rn^ ^evn^iav, 
having given a specimen of his malice, Xenoph. Symp. 8, 25. 
l^^lJLia^ajfjLeyos %ca^o)t,one who has taken apiece of land in farm, &c. 
Sep § 113, 06#. 3. ^pd 4. compared with § 97, 5. ^nd Ota. 5. 
^bout the perf 3. commonly called perf. med. 

§ 137,— 0/ffte Tmses. 

1. As the jjres., imperf, perf , plusq,, and the/w^. of the Greek 
t)er6^ agree in the main with the sfime tenses in other languages, 
lye shall on\y elucidate the aor, and the fut, 3. of the pass. 

2, To know the aor, we must compare the other prceterites^. 
The perf. does not narrate at all ; it merely connects what has 
happened, aspa^^, with {Represent time, {ex. gr. I know it, for I 
have seen it,) though this connection is not always expressed, but 
the perf itself conveys the idea of it, / have seen it, \. e. I am one 
of those who saw it. Now that I speak it is already over, it has 
happened ^. The aor. leaves the pres. entirely out of the ques- 
tion ; it carries us to the past, and relates successively what has 
Tiappened * ; XIvppos^ o fidoCKzhs o^bvoov l\irv%z nuyi (fqovqovvri vsKpov-^ 
xocl eaaXsuGB fxs^* laurov K0f4.i}^Biv, and so on. But in the midst of 
the narrative it is sometimes necessary to §tate the circumstances, 

* It will always be found that the pure per/., such as it has particularly main- 
ttiined itself in Greek, is used only when the oonsequences of the performed action, 
or even of its ceasing, ai-e ptiU connected with the pretent time. He who says, 
/ have known it, says at the same time, / do fiot know it any longer, lie who says, 
oiKov wxe}ofAfi»<t, conveys the idea of the house being ttill standing } but if he says, 
tfxoVofcYtffay he leaves it at least undecided, and he uses the sam^ expression, when he 
positively knows that the house is no longer standing, 

^ Thus the Greek aor. akme expresses by itself wbat less oopions languages express 
^tgr one uf th^ o%]xev prusterit^t, th^ lidtin by ik^per/,, the English by the tmpffr/. 
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by which the thing, whi^h happen^cJi wag Attendedi when it hap^ 
p^ned ; this is done hy m^ftng of the impr/., 'OxiV«*^ Je hrs^ov 

(this ^g^in aer.) ^nd sp on; and if that, which was also alFeady 
past, oj? had already happened at that time, is connected >vith the 
narrative, it is done by means of the plusq, 
. 3. Thus the three oth^r pr^terite^ presuppose iome^ed time: 
ih^ perf, thepre*. time, and the ifnperf. miplu^qf the time when 
the relaied occurrence took place, fhe oor. narrates what has 
<iccurred withotit any presupposition or reference. But if this be 
sufficiently apparent from the context, the Qor. may also be used 
instead of the perf,, and in the narrative instead of the pluaqB 
Hence it is used most frequently instead of the per/.; Xen. 
Mm/tor, 1, 6, 14. Soctates says, Tovi- h^craupavs rvv vcika$ ffo^m^ 
ov^ lxen/0* xccriXiTiov ev ^i^Xlois y/ja\I/ccvTer, St e'^^^opta/,. where the sense 
obviously requires the perf.y which they have left behind in books. 
In every discourse, in which there is much mention made of the 
past, and always in such a way, that the mind connects it with the 
pres., the Greeks most generally use the aor. instead of the perf., 
which is generally used alone in our modern languages; and it is 
only when the speaker lays a particular stress on the time of an 
occurr^ace^ that the Greek employs the perf.y and in a narrative 
the plusq. : all this is, however, greatly influenced by euphony. 
The uncertainty, or indefinite notion, from which the aor. derives 
its name, is properly limited to the i\mepast 

Ohs, 1. The aor, is used instead of the plusq.y Cyrop, 5, 1. her husband was am^ 
hassador in Bactriay "Etri/M'v^f li altrov o 'A^^v^iof tnfi ^vftfiu^^Mgj had sent him, Thud 
0/ 'A^jfrflMij/ th^us ««rsi5« anx'^^v^^v — ^vfifw^ct \ymvTo, J^Ofits use this aor. faj* mor^ 
frequently than the plusq, itseli^ 

4. The time, in which the narrator states an occurrence to have 
taken place, must necessarily have some duration, {all were 
asleep, when a scream was heard,) for even when an occurrence 
is quite momentary, (/ wa^ just opening my mouth to call him, 
when he entered,) it cannot be conceived in the mind otherwise 
than as having commenced a moment before. Thus the idea of 
duration is of itself connected wifh the imperf,, but with the aor. 
it is the idea of what is momentary. Hence arose a second usage 
in the Greek ; and the imperf was employed in the progress of a 
narration not as marking the sam^ time with the aor., but as alter-^ 
nating with it, whenever the related occurrence is .to be described 
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as having some duration; Anab, 5, 4, 24. Tovs /xlv o?v mikroLara^ 
ISg^avTo ol fid^fiapoh (they received them, momentary,) xaJ efxaxovro, 
(and were fighting with them, a duration,) stts) S' lyyif 5(Tav 61 
ovX7r<xh (as they approachedy natural imperf.,) Irpiirovro, (they 
took to flight, momentary,) xal ol TrBXrattral suQi/f sT^ovro, (pwr- 
5Med them, duration.) This often points to a difference in the 
sense, which is easily overlooked ; for when it is said, for instance, 
*0 X.VCOV il^iipaixs, xal xaSt/Xaxrei avrous, it necessarily conveys the 
idea of a continued barking ; but if the expression be xa&t/XaxTio<rg, 
it would be the barking of an instant, as momentary as the 1^'- 
ipafAsv, The imperf. is thus constantly employed, when some- 
thing, which was customary or done habitually ox frequently ^ is 
related of a time, which is gone by ; MlXm o Kqormioims ^(r6iB 
(Avis x§6a/v elxoo-i, Milo of Crotona did eat twenty minas of meat, 
i. e. used to eat 

5. The aor, is restricted, chiefly in a narration, to what was 
momentary at a time which is pa^ty but of course this is not 
limited to what really occupied only a momenfs time ; it barely 
means that the narrator uses the aor.^ whenever his mind con- 
ceives the occurrence at the same time as completed, or when 
he wishes to describe something as momentary. But this differ- 
ence between what is momentary, and what implies a durationp 
occurs also in the time present, and in the future. The language, 
however^ has no double form for it in the indie, but in the depen- 
dent moods the Greek language can always make the distinction. 
These moods with regard to time may be considered in Greek 
under a double point of view: 1.) each mood has the particular 
time of its indie, but 2.) in the pres. tense and in the aor, the 
dependent moods do not mark any time whatever, (just as in Eng- 
lish the pres, of the infin,,) and it is only when it is necessary, or 
as far as it is necessary, that their time is indicated by the indie., 
of which they are the dependents in the discourse, or the mind 
of the speaker or narrator. In this case there is a double form^ 
which is perfectly indifferent with regard to time, rv<jrreiv or TiAj/a», 
fiKri^ or (piXiQCTtjs-, &c. ; and the Greek Writers avail themselves 
of this double form, so as to employ chiefly the moods of the pres. 
tense to denote an action or occurrence of some duration, and the 
moods of the aor. for a momentary one. For instance, when 
Demosth. says, (Phil. I. p. 44.) Tqirtpsi^ VByrmovra, Tra^oLffKsvir 
^cttrdai ^ijn JgTv, bTt avTQvs ovrof ris y^iiMLS \%my he wants th^ 
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men of war to be inimeddateh/ equipped^ hence the momentary 

aor, ; but the feeling or disposition, which he recommends by 
yvoffjLas ?x^tv, has some duration. Again, (p. 45.) "Iv* fi S<a rov 
<p6/3ov-— 4(jt/p^/av ex?P» ^ vapi^m ravra dfvKoLKTos Xri^flip, it is obvious 
that here too %x>^ has a duration, and Xt5(p&f is momentary. The 
case is the same with the imper, (p. 44. init,) 'E^e*Sav iTrtzvra, 
dKou(mre, npivarSf xaJ /xri vporeqov TTpokafx^ivers, Here the moment 
of xqivars is distinctly marked, but the forming of an opinion is 
something gradual, which the speaker did not conceive as momen- 
tary in his mind; hence ^rgoXa/^iSaveTe. See Herm. ad Viger., 
n. 165. b. But the distinction frequently depends altogether on 
the view of the speaker or writer^ and in numberless passages it is 
perfectly indifferent whether we have T^iysty or Xi^ai, Xsys or Xg'^ov. 
The distinction, however, is not the less true on the whole. 
, Obt. 2. Even an actum of a long duration may be in the aor, in the dependent 
mood*y whenever its completion is taken into the account, and considered as its 
final purpose ; Plato Crii, 15. TSt ^aiiut htxa ptouXu Qv, Iva avrehs U^^iypi^s »»t 

6. The part, of the aor. constantly denotes time past, and be- 
comes a complete part. perf. ; diro^ocXwv, who has lost^ and con- 
sequently possesses no longer at present^ — fjia^ofv, who has learnt, 
and consequently knows, — Sotvciv, who has died, dead — ol sreffovres-, 
those who fell, the dead. 

Obt. 3. Thus Demosth. (in Mid. 62. p. 676.) the true author of a speech full of 
merited reproaches^ *0 iru^tff'^fixus ret t^ytt — oh;^ o t^xtfifAtvog ovV i /At^tfivno'cts rot Vxeuec 
Xiyuv, i. e. I* he who hat provided the deeds for it, not he who has prepared himself, 
and taken care to say what is proper. Here we have fit^tfAVK^as quite parallel with the 
tenses of the perf, evidently for the purpose of avoiding the less pleasing sound of 

Obs. 4. All, which has been observed of the aor., refers chiefly to the Attic 
Writers. In Homer the distinction between the tenses is not yet so marked, and 
the imperf in particular is still frequently confounded with the aor., which was 
only, as it were, at its birth. We leave the examples of this assertion to the indi- 
vidual observation of the learner*. In Herod, too, (and perhaps in the Ionic dialect 
in general,) the imperf is often used in a progressive narration as an aor., that is to 

* We will, however, point out a few passages, where the imperf is connected with 
aor. without any difference in the action legitimating the distinction, 11. ol. 437- 438. 
466. /3. 43—46. For it would be absurd to suppose that the landing of the sailors, 
cutting the meat, using the large mantle, had been conceived in the mind of the 
Poet as occurrences of some duration^ while leading out a number of animals to be 
sacrificed, putting so many pieces of meat on the spits, girding on the sword, should 
have been thought momentary by the same mind ; and >.t7*t, /3. 107. compare 106. is 
still more decisive. But it must be acknowledged on an attentive perusal of Homer 
that most of the decided imperf. mixed in the narration denote the repetition of 
actions, which are necessarily of some duratioti, and that we do not easily meet in 
H<»ner with aor^ when there is a co^existence in the time, or where it is a repeated 
action, 
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feay, fbr the rdation td momtntory eocarnskVH^ «f whkk ^ esiBteBM xfiik a 
eTents does not necessarily appear from Ui« context, 3, 28. l»dx$i, ImiXivtj and fre' 

quently n^tirmyafAufUrt, &C. 

Obs, 6. Whenever any habtiiiai occun^nce, or any customary ev&it, Is mentioned, 
without its being an express narraUve, the Greeks fre<ia«ntly htive, Instead of the 
jNTS., by which it is stated in other languages and eren the Greek itself) tiie m&t. 
(which then marks an indefinite time in the strictest sense,) Demosth* Oipnih. 2. 
tiix^iv ^TMfia «yi;^«/ri«Y xeu %iixvft iriitrety a tmatl mittake overthrows and destroys aU 
again; Mid. 21. Ohyk^n irXmy^ wtt^iftfin di» i^*^f, AXX' 4 i«^*k, •hlii ri ^iim^^su-^ 
%srri ht9i9, Jixxk vi If Sfifu^ where W2 shews how the preceding tta^tmm is to b« 
understood. Isocr. Paneg^ 12. (speaking of the great games and meeti^ of th« 
Greeks contrasted with Uie continual concourse of people at Athens,) Ai fth &xXm 
9rtt9n*yvfiit ^i« «r«XX«(7 XV^**' tu\>.tyu9eu r»;^/«f ^nXv^n^My h ^i K» t, X. See also fieind. 
9dPiat,Pkstd. 49. 

06«. 6. There is another instance, where th» mr, seesni to be ^ed instiftd of the 
pres,^ vis. the indic.aor. after the question W §3; e«. pt. Ti tiw litmiw»/iUf ; literaUy« 
' why have we not done this f* i. e. /«/ us do this ! T/ wx t^^Mm$j i. e. tell me itistamtl^ 
(See Heind. ad Plat Gorg, 126.) 

O^. 7* The Greeks obtained a gteat latitude hi the dtoioe Of ^mses by Intro- 
ducing again the pres, in a narration, whenever the true Hthe is evident fhNn the 
context, and not only in whole passages, as is done in French, to add to the IrfeU^ 
ness of the narrative, but in the midst of a proposition, nay even in the midst of * 
the sentiments of another, which are obliquely introduced \ vis. the pres. indse.--^ 
Anab, 1, 3, 14. ^s ^t iTir»— , ^r^arnywi XkUBmi &)J^ovs its r»x**''^^9 ^* f*** fi«vX$rett 
Kxiec^X's xfTtiyttf. The same Author, 1, 7, 16. relates that the army of Cyrus came 
to a ditch, and then he immediately adds, Taornf i\ vh ^eif»n fla^iXivs fiiyas irom 
Arri l^vfiarHj IfruUi iru9^a»tren Kufn ir^«rtXsvf«Mw. Any Other kngoage would 
necessarily have used the plusq. twice. 

Obs. 8. But some verbs have something in them, which seems to disturb the 
succession of the tenses. Especially nxv, 1 come, is constantly to be considered as a 
praterite, lam come, that is to say, lain here; Plato Criton. init. *'a^t/ ti »i/s iiTtiXmt. 
In the same way olxo/AUiy properly I go away, stands commonly for Jam gone, am. off, 
whereby the imperf. f^^ro has the ^pearance of the plusq. Again, rUmf rtm has, 
besides the signif. of begetting, that of being the parent of any one, whence it must 
frequently be understood as a per/. : IUXk»v trt ^vnroTg S^av rizru irur^^, 

, Obs. 9. And just as there are in every language certain expressions introduced 
particularly in daily intercourse, which appear contrary to its general laws, because 
their natural origin has been obscured by time, there are in Greek expressions, 
which cannot be brought under the rules stated about the use of the tenses; they 
must be remembered without disturbing the rules deiived from the agreement of 
the language in all the rest. Hither belong the n* ei^a instead o£ the pres. In argu- 
mentative observations. See Heind. ad Plat. Phad'35. originally probably, < thus it 
always was, {and is still,),, .and I observed it not,* and farther in conversation some 
isolated aor. 1 pers. instead of the usual frr«. as Mm,i^fvwMi to express the decided 
sensati^ or feeling attendant on the action. See Herm. ad Fig. 162. and Buttnu'e 
Note to Soph. Philoct. 1289. 1314. See also the Epic Uxpn in the Anom. triXa. 

Obs. 10. The circumstance, that the />re«. hnd imperf. constantly denote a duration 
without completion, has given birth to the custom, by which several verbs, of which 
the action is only completed through the concurrence of another individud, asone'* 
giving by another accepting, one'* sending away by another g^ing away, are used in 
those tenses merely of one part of the action, or as is said de conaiu, (which expres- 
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i|ioii) jMrartvfr, it.ndlilMir MearaW> imp lufficienii) H^4.7i iiUiuytfht fMvi^t iH-i^ 
(here tantamount to w according to Obt, 7>} rh /amtrif a^99fifAwm, ?»« ^t^ rwtarSknrt4 
ffipi, • % eiT4irtfMtofttf$f aurof ft^v ovk uTtXiiti^ (fortook him not,") rn ^l ireuiet — iiiriirtfi'4'tf 
where the last aof, forms the antithesis or contrast to the preceding pret. Thus 
Vhttrt^ lli^M^ must frequently be rendered by t^fferin^ ; wU^u is prop^ly Duly hmdeii 
B0t penutdet. ConsiUt t^e examples Itated in the Index to Demosth. Mid. tub v«o< 

OBm, 11. Vheperf, has also a conj, and op/., ancl the/t//ure has an optdiivef wtilch 
are iWly used, whenerer that kind of uncertainty or contingencyi which ift pecuHa^ 
to these ntoodty (see ( 139.) agrees with the time of these tentef^ For iDstance, £l^i 

• vtof 9ifmnm$if-^0k that my son had conquered / J yihs tUtXti^v^onif^ if (by chance) tome 
had entered, it^riv on H^ai hfd^f r^'Vji, he mid that he ehoutd come the. third day. But 
the moodtof the pret, and of the aor, assisted by the C6htezt being sudlcl^nt in mosC 
of these instances, and the indie, being also very frequently employed in tertl»ne 
obliqmo^ (compare Oba, 7*} the former are used only for the sake of distinotnfs% and 
therefore require no particular elucidation here. And even then the periphrastic 
formi ex»gr. wi^iXnx^f £ and thv is generally preferred to the coi\f\ and apt, perf*^ 
ex. gr, wtft>,9tx^s Z and Jny» The imper. per/, occurs in its principal 2 pert, chiefly 
m such verbt only, of which the perf. has the signif. of the pr€t.i M xim^Ux^h **X^ 
Mrt, (see the Anom> x/^'^*'i) f**f^*n0:o t the 3 pert, especially of the per/, patt,, marks ft 
condusive resolution, tet it then be done ! aud frequently supplies an energetic ez« 
pression, ex, gr. Nt/i» ^i rouro rtf>^Mo» liVwr, be it dared, Aristoph. Fetp. 1129. 
irtirtt^^^u, be it attempted^ i.e. attempt it. 

With regard to some other peculiarities in the use of the aor., {mpetf,, and /ut,, 
see bdoW in the Moodt. 

§ l^.—Futurum^. 

• I4 The/uf* 3, in both form arid signif. is properly composed of 
Xhe perf. ^mdi fut. } it transfers into /w/unVy what is Completely 
past and accomplished ; Plato Rep, 6. *H vo'Kir&U ruXius xcxo* 
stA'h^iraii ««v 6 roiouroy avriw eTTiffKOTT'^ (pvXei^, the state will hav^ 
been perfectly arranged, (not be arranged, Lat* adornata erit 
civitaSf not adomabitur^) when it is superintended by such a 
governor, Aristoph. Nuh. 1436. fjuimv IptoJ xexXon/wrai, (com- 
pare § 121. 4.) then shall I have ivept in vain. The perf. fre- 
quently denotes a situation which is still continuing, ex. gn iyyii- 
yqxfji^xai does not mean simply / have^ been inscribed^ but also 
/ am inscribed, am on the list. The case is the same with this 
fut.f Aristoph. Eq, 1371. OvisU kxtoc (mov^is fxirsyyqaf'n<Tirctif 
*AXX' uantq ^v TO zjquroy, lyy^ypei^urcf,i, none shall for any consi** 
deration be transferred from one list to another, but every one 
shaU continue inscribed as he was at first, 

2. Hence this is the proper yb^. of such perf. as obtain a par* 
ticular signif., which may be conceived as that of a. pres.; XeXci- 
vrai, it is a remnant^ XeXE/^^sr^t, it will be a remnant, (X^^^^^ixiraii 
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U toiU be left bdiind^ xSxmfjLcu, Iposseis, iuiiumtoh I renumber j 

3. The Attic Writers, moreover, employ the fut. 3. in ihe pass. 
voice of several verbs as a simple fut pass. Independently of the 
verbs iioj and mirpitrxcj, (see the Anom.) this is chiefly the case 
ivith w£7rau(jofjL(]Lt9 xExo\}/o/xaE<, which ought never to be taken by a 
forced interpretation for the original /u/. 3., nor ought this to be 
done with other verbs, in which this fut. (with Attic Writers) 
sometimes has the usual signif. of the fut. pass.^ as ^B^in(TO(jLoci, 
XeXil^pixxh and others, which we leave to individual notice. 

Ob», This fut, 3. has, however, a particolar emphasis in some verht, and denotes 
either 1 .) tV $katt he, I wiii have it so, Soph. JjAlAl. Menelaus* speech, "£» wu f(»^f 
^vY Writ •^x} S«4rrs«»— is answered, 2^ T arra%wru r^Zr^v it 4-iS»^^«l, where the 
usual rmfitnrmt would not have been so energetic by far ; or 2.) kaitemmg, f^Zh 
»mi mit^trmi, (Aristoph. Ptut, 1026. cf. 200.) properly, Mpeak and it thaiihe done, 
i. e. itthallbe dome imtanily. And it is apparently from such passages, that the 
ancient denomination of this/n/., pauh-pott-futurum^ was derived. 

§ 139.— Afoocfe. 

1. The Greek language has seemingly an advantage over other 
languages in having the opt. mood. But on comparing its use 
with the remark stated ip § 88. 3. that the conjugation of the opt 
agrees with that of the historical tenses, and the conjugation of 
the conj. with that of the principal tenses^ it will be found that the 
opt, is pretty nearly what the conj. of the imperf and plusq. is in 
Latin^ German, and English ; for this conj, is actually wanting in 
Greek. To express a wish, Germans and Englishmen say. Had 
I but ! though the real time is the present ; and in a narrative we 
say in both languages^ he inquired after everything, that he might 
know : the Greeks in these and similar instances use the opt and 
conj. in those cases, where we too mostly say, / 6e, he have, and 
the like. 

2. Hence the opt constantly accompanies the historical tenses, 
and the pronouns relative, as well as the particles, (except those 
compounded with iv, see below,) which connected with the pres. 
or fut. take the conj., whilst those connected with a narrative have 
the opt. ; ouK \%(a or oiJx ofSa ogroi r^iitwix.oLi, (* rhon habeo quo me 
vertam,*) I know not which way I am to turn^ oujc sTx'^v, ovk -rjJciv 
inot r^%VQiyLmvt (' quo me verterem, non habebam,') I did not know 
which way I wcls to turn, vdpstfju, 1m i^a;, lam here, that I may 
see ; tjaprtv, 1m iSoipw, / wa^ there, that I might see. 
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06f. 1. See the.ezeepticms to this rule in Herm. ad Figer. ii.250. Heind. ad Plat^ 
Protag, 29. But they cannot shake the rule. The same liveliness in narratingy 
which, as we have seen above^ introduces the pret, tense into past occurrences, must 
also frequently betray the speaker into forgetting that his proposition depends on 
time past. 

3. And it is for the same reason that the particles and pro^ 
nouns, which in sermone recto are construed with the indie, gene- 
rally have in sermone obliqtu) of a narration the opt. : ''Hgero 
£1 ovTM^ £x®i, he asked whether it were so ; eXe^g ^xoi, in ^ oSos 
(piqoi tis TTiv ^oXiv, Ti^itig opoinv, &c. (See the exception in § 137, 
Obs. 7.) 

4. Tlie conjunction oitcas^ when it refers to the fut.^ has either 
the conj. or the/u^. indie. ^ and retains them even in connection 
with time past, Thuc. 2, 3. Hi/veXeVovro — oirus /x^ Ji« ruv oiuv 

managed so that assistance should arrive ; 1, 65, Hin/g/Sot/Xet/ey oSrft; 
^oieiv, StSTwy airos &yrt<TxV^ he advised to do this that the provi* 
sions might be sufficient The case is the same with the strength- 
ened negation ou ixn in every sense, (§ 148. 06*. 6.) ex, gr. in a 
request, Eurip. Med. 1151. od ptoi Si/jpcgyriy screi (plXoi^, be not ilU 
affected to your friends, I pray ; Soph. El. 1035. 'Axx* ohtor 1% 
sfjiov ye ixn pta&Tpr roSs, you shall never learn that from me*. 

Obs. 2. The conj. may, however, become an opt, in a narration, as with 7ir«, 
Xenoph. Laced, 2, 2.''£^xiv air^ fAet^nyc^i^ws, tvttt r/fit^oiti (rws fr«7)a;,) 0Tf }i»t. 
See also the example below, Obs. 3. 

5. An accurate knowledge of the two particles e\ and av is 
highly necessary for the proper use of the moods. These par^ 
tides are variously employed, either singly or in compounds. 

6. The conjunction si has two principal meanings, if and 
whether. Correct Writers construe it in both signif. with th^ 

^ Compare the Note below to Obs. 8, 

• In consequence of remarks, uhich were however of too narrow a compass, 
Dawes had Laid down as a rule that the particles »ws and w fih never are construed 
in good Attic Writers with the cor^', aor, 1. act. and med., but constantly with the 
/«/. indie. This rule was found to be frequently confirmed by MSS., and in conse- 
quence many passages have been altered in modem editions even without the au- 
thority of any CodeXf the alteration being but trifling, ^f into ri/f , #•»/«*«» into ^^/a$», 
&c But it was soon discovered that there would be no end to correcting, and that 
there are passages, which are not so easily mended. Hermann and others have 
raised considerable doubts against Dawes* rule. The employment of the eon^ aor. 
has unquestionably been owing to the necessity of expressing completion: Kur. y®<'«« 
445. ?<r«f ynfttiftt^ety Plato Rep. 609. Ov yap to yt aya^ey fin^ori rt a'ToXUif. And 1 SO 
far agree with Dawes, that I think that the conJ. aor. 2. at least was employed with 
a kind of predilection, and that, where there was not any such tense, the jut. or tho 
indie, was used preferably to the conj. aor. 1. 
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Mid, and opt. only, not with the conj. ; exoepthtg, however, the 
Epics and the non-Attic Poets. 

7. The particle iv, (instead of which the Epics also use the 
enclitic xev or xg, which has exactly the same signif.,) may some^ 
times be rendered by the English by chance, but cannot be fully 
translated in any language. It gives to the proposition a shade 
of uncertainty and bare possibility, which partly modifies^ and 
partly strengthens the conj. and opt, but influences likewise the 
indie and other verbal forms, (except in most instances the pres> 
and per/.) This particle always comes after one or a few 
word^, and thereby distinguishes itself from av, the abbreviation 
of fiiv, of which we are going to speak immediately, 

8. The particle civ is annexed to all pronouns relative,^ and to 
certain particles, with some of which it forms but one word, as 
especially^ 3r€— 3r«v, BTretir^ — IwetSav, and with el it makes kiv, 
which i& abbreviated into the perfectly synonymous jjv or av* 
The Epics combine the above words likewise with xg, irs xev, &c., 
and instead of eiv they have also e*i x€v, (or at- x£v.) The addition 
of iv to all these words, gives to them the idea of a bare possi^ 
hility ; they are generally construed with the conj,, and the pro- 
positions, when connected with the time past, or an oblique 
speech, either remain unaltered, or the simple words, (el, org, 
IwEiSiw, oi-> ?jrif, 8<T0i-, &c.) supply their place with the opt. ; icapi^ 
(TOfxai edv ri Senp : — %(^ itapitj^ty^ai e? r» Hot or Jgijtyoi, Thus in the 
example quoted above 06*. 2. we have ore U<h, instead of orav Jg-yj, 
which would be required in a direct speech. 

O&f. 3. Tha Epics have also the conj, with u, and the opi, with the pariick$ oom- 
l^ined with «y or «i, Od, n. 315. But there are instances in the Attic Writers, where 
particki and pronoun* relative combined with &v have the opt, in a dependent sen- 
tence without throwing their at off t Cyrop, 5, 5. inU. 'EfrtrTiXXiv nvr^Htttn, t^rmg 
0vfificvX»f y/yvotro, o, rt &9 ^Wfj *rpaTTuvj he sent word to him to come to advise what 
miff hi appear to him proper to be done. See also ]>imesth. Mid, 6, mi, % and trm in 
.Ssoh. Pen, 448, The passages, however, are scarce, and partioalar attention must 
be paid to see whether the opt, is not used in one of its peculiar senses, viz. 1. with 
the idea of the action of the past having been repeated, see below Ob$. 6. for this 
.«p/.is not altered by h, see the examples in Matthias's Greek Grammar, (<^ 621. Obs, 
.1. p. 786, Mnffl Tranti. 4th ed.) 2. when the <^. with i» forms the/W. oomditiotuU^ 
(whidi we shall see below, text 13.) as in Plato Euthyd. 9. ^TfAus Uri, wm( Zt It 
xi>Xt^rA ris xM /cetCStf/, here f*d^t Hv belong together, miffhi or couid learn, 

9. The Greek has an uncommon variety of expression in hypo- 

* See § 117. 3* As thisj shortened ilv is generally placed like Ui at (be head of a 
sentence, it prevents its being mistaken for the radical partida I*, 
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tb^qid or conMiitioiial propositions, What is most important to 
be observed in this respect, is this ; — in every conditional proposi- 
tion the condition is either pos&ifile or impossible. The possible 
caaea either express at the same time an uncertainty, or not, and 
if they be attended with uncertainty, the speaker either alludes to 
n, future decision and determination, or not* This gives rise to 
the following cases :— 

1.) Possibility without any mention of uncertainty, si with 
the indie. El e^q6vryiij6y xaJ mrpa^/BV, if it has thundered, 
it has also lightened ; e? r* ex^ir, Sir, if thou hast anything, 
give it : — 

2.) Uncertainty with the prospect of a decision and deter- 
mination*, lav with the conj. 'Eav ri 'excofXEVf iciffojxsv, if we 
should have anythingy we will give it to you ; *Edv rls rivet 
ruy viea.^yjivr&iv voptft/v M^ xaX^Jr \%^vi Tiy^roti, yqx(pi(T^ojy if 
any one should think any of the existing laws improper^ 
he may propose a new law. (The idea here in the first 
part of the proposition is, and that will be seen, it will be 
seen whether there is any law, which is improper : — ) 

3.) Uncertainty without any such accessary or collateral 
idea, al with the opt, and in the conclusion the opt. with (Jv, 
ex, gr, EJ' ris racvra ^npirroi, fjLsya. ix oiv o'^eXTijeis, if any one 
should do this, he would render me a great service ; E? ns 
roLvroL x^y cLvrk e^srdffeisVf evpoi oiv, if any one should ea?- 
amine the thing itself he would find. (There is no acces- 
sary idea here in the mind of the speaker, except, perhaps, 
but I do not know whether any one will examine it : — ) 

4.) Impossibility or unbelief; or in general when the expres- 
sion is to convey the idea, that the thing is not so. In this 
case the Attic Writers almost invariably use the imperf. 
for the present or indefinite time, and conclude with otv, 
E? r* bUx^v, IS/Jot; ay, if he had any thing, he would give it 
(Here the idea in the mind of the speaker necessarily is, 
but he has nothing, &c.) 

10. When in the fourth case the first part of the proposition 
knd the conclusion are both in the time pasty the aor, is neces- 
sarily used instead of the imperfy at least in the conclusion, 

^ See Herm.*8 sagacious explanation, ad Fiffer* n* 31$). 
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u n s<TX6y, gJwxsv av, if he had hid any thing^ he weM have 
given it. 
But the two sentences may refer to dissimilar times^ E! kr£(<r9<9}«, 
ovK av 'hppwijrovvy had I obeyed^ {complied with advice,) I skoidd 
not (now) be ill — It follows of course that a proposition, which, 
if not hypothetical, would be expressed in the per/,, is rendered 
by the plusq,, and the pres. by the imperf. ; El yap avri^'n ri, 
^^iayLarct ^v, ovk av O/XXiiroy roffotJrov v^pixei yjpivov. When the 
conclusion (in 4.) refers to the past, but is at the same time to 
convey the idea of duration^ it is rendered in the imperf. with «y, 
Herod. 7, 139. YLaX ovra av W apt^pore^o ii *Ex>wif, I7/V6TO i5wo 
1\ipm(5h Demosth. Mid, 523. Reisk. Trivr^ av IXevev olrosro-n. 

11. All these cases are modified according to the principles 
stated above by the connection with the prceterite, and must be 
explained accordingly ; KaJ, eY n e'x^i, Ixg'Xei/ffg Souvam, and if he 
had anything, he ordered him to give it. Here lxg\€i;(Te does not 
belong to the conclusion, but to the preceding context ; the opU 
is used merely on account of the connection with the pr{Bterite^ 
(according to 2. above^) and lovvdi contains the conclusion. 

12. When the particles and words combined with av are con- 
strued with the conj, of the aor., the latter constitutes a presup- 
posed prceterite, and consequently, if the context points to a time 
to come, it becomes a future prceterite, (in Latin futurum exactum,) 
X^-y) Se ira'v yi^h t/&7)(T&6 rous ifOfjuovs, o^rolb/ rivg'f glai, (rxo^giv, gjrgi^av 
Jg &S<TSg, <pu\irr€iv x&l x/>^<^^a** (pu^ when you have given them ;) 
sveiiiv i*navra axot5<w)Tg, xqivare, when you shall have heard alt, 
(then you may) judge ; ocvTn ^ vapxtncsvrt hafABivoci Ji;v7i<TgT«j, go/y 
iv veqiyBvaffjiB^a rm sx^P^^» until we shall have overcome the 
enemy ; S««(p&g/)gr 8, n av Xd^ri. In this construction the idea of 
the future lies in the whole proposition, and the aor, has only its 
peculiar prceterite. 

13. The opt. construed with ay is (according to 9. 3.) merely 
the conclusion of a supposition ; when the latter is not expressed, 
the opt, is frequently used alone, and is therefore employed in any 
simple proposition, which is to be represented as barely possible, 
and which is rendered in English by can, could, may, mighi., &c. ; 
To (jcutxaroiMs ecTiv oi ris av a^aiT6, the corporeal is what can be 
touched, (if it be requisite, if one chuses, and the like ;) Egvoiro 
S' av Trav sv rco (AaKpcp x/^ovw, all may happen, may be done in time; 
riiiofs av ^sacalfxriv ravra, I gladly should see that, I could like to 
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tee that; aXX* Jh sSiroi ns iv, but some one might say^hus av Jh 
nvis emrifjLmeiQ^y rots elprifjiiyois^ some perhaps may find fault with 
whai has been said. — Hence it comes that, owing to that modesty 
or moderation peculiar to the Attic Writers, this construction is 
used for the most positive assertions and predictions ; Ou yiq iv 
ri ye Hin ysysmfJiiyae. rip vuvl ^wAbi^ xcSKvaxi Sf va)9"€/a)/X6v, for we 
probably can no longer hinder what has been done, by giving now 
our assistance ; Ovk av ^stJyoir, you will not flee : and this expres« 
sion is very commonly employed for the usual fut. The case is 
the same with the imper. Kiyois av for Xiys. 

14. Any conditional contingent, or uncertain expression, or any 
thought, which is expressed hypothetically, may, owing to its con- 
struction, be rendered in Greek by the infin. and the part, with 
the addition of ay. This advantage of imparting the power of the 
opt. or conj, to the part, and infin. gives to the Greek a great 
superiority over all known languages ; Olovrai avficixax^<^a<^^«« av 
oviAyuixovs vpoaXoL^ovresy they think that they should repair their 
defeat, if they had allieSy (dvafjMx^<^»ivr^ «v, si Xa^oisv,) — TaXKa 
(Ticovof, groXX* av \xm cisreTv, while I have yet much to say, whilst 
I could yet say a great deal more; Herod. 7, 139. Nuv Sg 'A&tj- 
yaiovs av ris Xeyo/v, (one who might say,) aeurri^oLs ygveV&a* rns 
*£xxiJof OVK av B^aixdqroi : Plato Criton. 9. Ol pahus a^oxriv- 
yvvrss Kocl dy»^tco(jK6fjLByoi y av, el oioi r' ^(xov, who lightly put to 
death, and would probably restore again to life, if they but could, 
(ave/SM^encovT' ay.) This addition of av often gives the sense of an 
infin. and pa.st fat ; Demosth. Phil. 1. Ovk s^riy sva avS^a av 
ivyndvv»i TTOT^ ivayra ravra. m^ijxi, it is not to be supposed that 
any man should ever be able to perform all this, (ivyn^rival vors 
without av would allude to time pctst.) See also the example 
from Isocr. below § 144. 4. a. This is the usual way of express- 
ing the fut^ after oiWda/, eX^/^e*v, and the like. 

Obt. 4. The place of at in the sentence depends entirely on euphony, or also on 
the intention of rendering the uncertainty sensible either a little sooner, or a little 
later. This requures particular attention, that the av may always be referred to the 
word, to which it belongs according to the context ; Plato Phadon. 116. oT^w«i £v, 
if lyii xiyofj 9roi»te^ here the eiv belongs to the opt. tremff thus, oifutt, vt»to!s «y, vs tyit 
Xiym. The case is the same with, "E^»u «y hfMv nOtt ^rtirra ^Mit^at, where at be- 
longs to the inJiH., it appeared to u$ that he would gladly perform alt, (2Me«'(a^sMv «v :) 
Demosth. 0/ynth. 1,13. Ti ovf if Tts tt^rot ravret Xiytts iifuy wv ; for, T/ eZv, ti^at rts 
«», ravra, X. h. v., where, if there were the requisite comma after w», «» would seem 
to be employed instead of \kv^ which, however, cuinot govern the opt. : Plato Tim. 
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Mt/^»iy ^, viz. if J were ashed; Demosth. c. Arittocr. 680* *£» rourau Tad ^pti(pi^fn»r«f 
xv^M^ivT^f Afy It fMt V fiftZs, 43/x)}yr0 m /3««'/Xi7f, i. e. ti <ri ^^^t^f*»\»v^vS^, (without &fy 
eompare above 10.) m /3«#'/Xir$ ^)/»«fvr' 4v, (would be injuredot wt^ngedy) tlf»kV ^8#9 
(if it were not for ut, see § 150.) In a comj^cnted propoiition &» is <^0ii repeated 
two or three times without any additional strength to th^ sense, merely to vender 
the limitation of the proposition more sensible, several parts ^of the assertion being 
affected by it at the same time. See Heind. ad PlaU Phatdr. 138. Herm. ad Viger. 
n. 283, 

. O&f , ft. The part, h frequently gives to the indie, the signif, of 6eiii^ kaidtHaiy cm^ 
tomary ; Demosth. pro Cor, 301. None of the ancient orators has been of such a 
various influence^ iXX* o fih y^a^m »vk civ l^^i^fitviVf i % tr^t^fitvatv avu «y ^y^^h *^ 
was not usual for hiniy who proposed laws, to be an ambassatlorj and versa viee^, 
' Obs, 6. Another particular use of the opt. is t\i%t of being employed in the first 
part of a proposition instead of the indie, of the past for something, which had hap- 
pened several times ; Ovs f^t f^ot tvrixrats xeii sut^tj Jovrasy ^^oftXetvvuf ahroTfy atrtfts 
iiitv n^tiretf xmi Itri} rv^atro — Wpnt, which he saWj i.e. as often as he saw any^ to which 
the iri} *v^tT6 must be joined ; //. /S. 198. *0y V ul Uf»4tt r ecA^tt tht, fi4m9rd ^ Ifi^ 
^Uy whatever individual of the people he saw, i.e. every man as often as he saw onef 
— 'Csr^arrcK <2 ^^{ciiy etvrff he did whatever every time appeared proper to him;-^Cyrop. 
If 4, 3. "Oa-et Wt^vTSrt, r»;^v d^tK^ivetroj he every time replied quickly to whatever he 
was asked; Antipho, *TTi^Zof fT;^fy i^rir* h Ma-ru hur^ifigi, he had an upper chansbtrf 
Menever {as often as) he stayed in town^ See also above Obs, 9, The unoertlunty of 
the opL in such ^ases serves merely to prevent being understood as speaking posi- 
tively ; hence when the circumstance has still its duration in the present time, the 
conj, is used. See the two corresponding examples in Herm. ad Figer. p, 900. 

Obs. 7. The conj. is never used alone in Greek, but in the 1 pere. by way of 
ew c e ura g w nent, as )f*r^iy, /el us go, (to which the 2 and 3 per$* opf. correspond 
imd also in the sing.^ when the verb is generally preceded by ^i^i, well then ! Eurip. 
Hipp, 865. ^e^f — <2w, well then ! I will see, and in doubtful questions partly with, 
and partly without being preceded by ^ovXu or SsXii; , (will you.) BoSxu ah fMnrS/it*, 
will you that we examine t n«:^y (iavku H^Iv/mu ; by what will you have me to begist f 
Anaer. T/ r«2 ^\u$ tttnem ; what will you have me do /-^t/ vrttS; what shall Jd*( 
irn ^l w«t T^x^MfMit ; whither shall I go f which way shall I turn f il^v •uy foi r§ 
alriov; shall I tell you the cause f (Plato Thetet. 17.) vvv iK9V0» avBis,must I hear 
again f (Lucian Dial. Mort, 30, 1.) These examples are to prevent mistaking 
the 1 pers. oonj, aor. 1. for the/M/., which the sense of these phrasee apyrmrfrantesi 
hence we sometimes meet with both tenses together ; eor.yr. Eurip. Jon. 75Q. ifa-M^y 
ji ffiywfAtv *, fj Tt ^'^ao'ofAtv, Such instances do not readily occur in the 2 and 3 pers.^ 
but in general expressions, such as ^oTrts txfii^ t whither is one to go t Demosth. Mid. 
10. *OTHWT$t vrirt^u fth 2f }ixn9 ; is suck a man not to be punisktd f 
' Obs. 8. In Homer there is a still greater relationship between the eas^* snr, aii4 
the/n/. / he freely uses the eoty, of the aor. for the real/n/., //. «. 262. O^ y4e ^^ 
rtiwf f^ cuti^asy wSi t^m/Mu, In several cases of this kind these cov^. may indeed b« 
considered as doubtful /w/. (I probably may not see any «or«,)and the origin of this 
usage may thus be explained. But tUs coty. is in many passages in the midst of the 
most decided fut,, Od, /a. 383. Wo/mm us 'Atltu, futt b ftxytf^t fativtt. Hence also 
with the shortening of the long vowel, (see Obs. V. 16, to § 103.) which sometimes 

' • Compare also Soph. Philoct. 290—92. Aristoph. Pae, 640, Anak* 1, 6, 2, Sehh 
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Obi, 9. There are some other peculiarities on this head, at which we merely hint, 
t>y remarking in general 

}•) that |he|wr/. ^Si^is also frequently omitted, whereby a mo^ sometimes getii 
into a construction, to which it is a stranger, and the opt. in particular is 
used alone instead of the fut. conditional^ and the imperf, instead of the sup-' 
positious pres. See Heind. ad Plat, Gory, 37. Sch«fer Melet. 65. Ind, in 

2*) that in Homer and the Bpic Poets the distinction between these moods Is 
not yet so marked ; they are frequently confounded one with the other in 
many of the above-mentioned expressions. The conj. often is construed with 
«y Instead of the opt, with h for both the futures pimple and conditional, (O, 
a. 184.) 

§ 14:0.^-0/ the Infinitive. 

1. The infin, is used in Greek in all the instances where it is 
used in Latin, and where we often have in German and Engl, the 
conjunction (dasz,) that, (expressed or understood,) or the jxzr- 
Yicfc (««,) tOy with the infin, 

2. The Greek infin, is also frequently used, where the Latin 
language has ad with the gerund or participle in dtas to denote a 
purpose, object, or destination ; "^E&uxav avro lovKo) (^opyt^ai, he gave 
it to a slave to carry ; h Ay^puvos ^rifvKB (ptXetv, mcmis^hom to love ; 
9f6cqiX^ litAflfin-ov BpojT^v, I produce myself to be examined; Ifrwov 
«r«§6*xg r^ dvipl fi^va/S^vflft — ^X&ov UsTv 9b : Anab, 2, 2, 3. 'E/xoi 
^vo/juEvci) livofi eni rov fiaffiXia ouk syiyviro ri Uqa, when I sacrificed 
to march against the king, (when I made the ustuxl sacrifice before 
the march,) the sacrifice was not auspicious, and farther on, livai 
ti vaqx rovs Kj//>ou <f%Kovs, itivv xaXi r^iMy ra Upi vv, but io go td 
the friends of Cyrus, (to join the friends,) the sacrifice was very 
propitious to us ; taken from the common expression^ IxaXXiipc 
rofDi-a 9ppdrvEiv, Herod, 6, 76. 

3. Allied to this is the infin., which is construed with an adf, 

. * I take this qkportnnlty to adopt Hennann*s sag^ons r^nark, that the Greek 
future rather comes from the aor, than the latter from the former, and I clearly 
trace this derivation in Homer*s way of using these tenses. The usual Greek fut. \ 
is unquestionably nothing but the conj, of the aor., which it approximates in both 
forms. A doubting prediction, which is the most natural, gradually became a de- 
termtiied one, through which this conf. became an indie. There is, I think} a res* 
ti^ of this primitive identity in the double construction of the particles cirm and fui 
with the conj, and fut. ; and the Latin confirms this theory bv the almost per- 
fect agreement of the fut, of the third conjugation with the conjunotit>e. But this 
remark ought not to do away with the grammatical derivation of the aor, from the 
fut. I this has greater facility and uniformity in its favor, and all grammatical de- 
Htations, as we have frequently observed, are merely practical* 
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(or svhst) as a determination or modification ; 'ETrirrt^sio^ 'jroiB'fy 
Th apt, able to do something ; ov Jeivw 6<tt* Xiyeiv, aXX' aSi/varos* 
aiygiv, he is not clever at speaking, but incapable of remaining 
silent; — Eurip. Ssivai yt/valxsy edqiffxuv rixvoLs, women are apt to 
invent, {use stratagems.) — Or with a pa^ss* meaning, (where the 
Latin has the supine in u,) pgihof vofiaai, easy to be observed, ^oXiy 
XaXegr^ Xa/Seiv ; — iiu etKoveiv, delightful to hear, (suave auditu.) 
Homer davf^ci IW(T&aiS wonderful to be seen, {a wonder to the 
sight, ''mirabile visu.^*) The infin.pass. is likewise used in such 
cases; &a)Xt;(pav^y o(p&Sva*, o/" /emmiW appearance, (like Horace's 
niveus viderL) 

4. Whenever an infin* destined to determine or modify the 
preceding expression, would not be distinctly enough connected 
with it, especially on account of other words coming between, it is 
generally introduced by the conjunction &(sr^, (more rarely ws,) 
which, if the proposition be complete, may also refer to a preceding 
pronoun demonstrative; 'Hv Jg ^gyaiSet/jutcvof ovrcos, SfffrB viw 
pgcSiw^ g'x^iv iqxovvra, he had been brought up in such a manner^ 
that he easily had (procured) what sufficed him ; (piXorif^iraros ^v, 
ciare itooirot vTtoy^Bivai rov Itjra/vetV&ai evexa, he was uncommonly rfe- 
sirov^ of distinction, so as to put up with any thing for the sake of 
being praised ; ysdrepoi smv ^ &(TrB sliivai otwv varepm earipmracif 
they are too young to know of what fathers they are deprived; vs 
iJi,tKqoy fj.BydKco slKcUffcri, (a kind of parenthesis,) to compare small 
things to great things. 

. 5. The Greek infin. is moreover employed like the German as 
a subst. neut. (§ 125. 8.) But the Greek language enjoys a still 
greater latitude in this respect than the German ; the Greek gives 
the article not only to single infin,, but also to entire popositions, 
and uses them in all constructions^ of which the noun subst* is 
susceptible, to connect them with the rest of the discourse ; To 
^fXa?a< rdya^a rov xTTjffad&ij:! y/tkB^ndtrs^ov, to keep a fortune is 
more difficult than to acquire one ; To fxh oZn/ tTriopycov xaXgTv rivi. 
&vev rov ra. irsTT^ayfjiiva Ssixvi/vai, XoiJo^/a effrlv, (Demosth.) to call 
one a perjured man without proving what he has done, is an 
insult ; To Xgyetv, a/s isi, fjuiyKTrov kari aniAeiov rov (p^ovcTv £v : — To 
wXot/TglV hrh gv Tw %§ ojj&at ptSXXov 7) Iv rw xgxT^c&flw. The Greeks 
thus can employ a prep,, where else a conj. would be required ; 

* This aorist of the middle voice is, according to the practice of the Epics, simpjy 
active, (§ 135, 06#. 4.) 
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'Ad^vS sfpi'^e rwf avKohs ^ia. to r^v o>|/tv avr%s voim' oifJLo^v, 
Minerva threw the flute away (/or iUi rendering her face ugly,) 
because it deformed her face. 

6. They are besides at liberty to insert subordinate propositions 
between the article and its infin, ; To SI, otra y ri&iojs i -i^uxn Sc'xc- 
rah ravra Ixavws skvovsTv ISoxipi^^^^ but that as much as nature 
takes with pleasure, should be sufficiently worked out {by exercise,) 
that (is what) he approved of. 

OU. I. The mfin, with the artide in the ^ffi., sometimes, but generally only in 
whole propositions, denotes a motive, purpose; Ov» airnX^t, rw fin ^txcTv mftbtXtlf, (not 
io teem neglectful^ "Eyixa is commonly considered as omitted and understood. See 
Heind. ad Plat, Gorg, 30, and compare § 132. 6. 1. 

Ob$, 2. The injin, of some short interpolated expressions may be derired from the 
above-mentioned constructions ; ex» gr, from Text 2. atrxHf ti^uf, to be shorts Thos 
Iftti h*uv, in mg opinion, which injin,, though without ri, supplies the place of an 
aeeus., (compare } 131. 6. and 06*. 6.) — iu^S^m fuv wrtist, vrayxaxHii i^ti, to hear it 
thus, it is excellent. These expressions may also be introduced more or less with 
mff, *'l]f yt wrst^) knwfiu, and the like. 

§ 141. 

1. Whenever the infin. has a subject of its own, the rule is that 
this subject is in the a^cus. This is the case with the infin. with 
TO, To afjuaqravBtv av^pivovs ov S'at/jULflKTTov, that men do err, is not 
to be wondered at; OvSgv iTipoiy^^, S*i to gxervov ^^ ^o^ervai, because 
the other tvas not present ; OviiTroreo^^&sex'^t, (see ^ 150. g^^iv,) 
TO KmKojs vitrxovrot afjLvvia^ai avriipSyra xaxSfs, that when one has 
suffered wrongs, one be revenged by returning the evil. 

2. The Greeks have, like the Latins, a peculiar construction of 

the cu:cus, with the infin. 
afiet verbs, on which another proposition is immediately dependent, 
especially after verbs denoting to say, believe, &c. they put the 
subject of the dependent proposition in the accus. and its own verb 
in the in/fn., whilst in German and Engl, we use ihenomin. with 
the confl, or either conj. or indie, with the conjunction, (dasz,) 
that ; Ol pbi/^oXot/Oi ^a(Ti, tov Ovpavov iuvatrritKrai v^ojrov toD voivrof, 
mythologists say that Uranus first ruled over the universe. 

3. But very often the subject of the infin. is not mentioned, if 
it be already stated in any way with the first or preceding verb. 
This is done not only where other languages do the same, (the 
Germ, and Eng. at least, with zu, to, AiofjMi aou votqafjJniv,Iintreat 
you to stay, 2tn»e*gr6*v hyi^oKoyw, I confess to have assented,) but also 
in general, almost always when the preceding proposition has the 
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sftme Btkhject^'^E^ ttTTovti^eii, fie said thai he Wds in a hurry, 

where even the Latins prefer repeating the word of the subject^ 

dixit sefestinare. 

Obi. The Greeks likewise go ffttther than the Latins in the use of the injin., when 
tbey quote the words of another or in an/ dependent sentence^ by more usuaUyooO' 
ttruing the rehitives and the first part of a |»roposition in the same manner f Plata 
Alcih, 1, 40. *'E^i» ?r»f i xSir* X''^"* — ^*' tutXiTf r»ut l^t^n^Uvg ZaJinjjr— * he taid that he 
had patted by a couniri/y which the inkabiiantt called ihe Zone,* Herod. *ns }ii &^» ft,if 
ir^arrnimt revro, avec^rtveit^owx tg r()s M/ieirtu lOACiJi, that when thit recurred to his 
pUnd^ he three timet repeated the name of Solo unih heavy eight, — Plato Phrndtr* 64. 
2»*tv;f^*fiai 0M, (/ implore with you,) i^tri^ AfAtrnt vtwb* nfuv iThaI) ravrm yiytt^Bau, 
Xenoph. Mem* 1^ 1, 13. ^z^mms i^ttvfia^tfy i« /*h ^N^«y mlrtuf Wriff Srt raSru th 
^vvetrif \frn kvfi^u^rats tv^ilr Wi) »a) fvf ptiyierav f^sfwwmt ir) ry itt(i r$&rti9 >Jiyuf ti 
rdirrk )«|<^{f<y t here the first part of the proposition comes after with i«t}, as is uftual 
in such a connection, for the second part is contained in what goes before ; this th« 
author had stated directly in his own name ; he now states the first in Socrates'f 
ipeechj and declares it by the inJSn, used on quoting another's words. See also Plato 
Alcib.l,6&.(NoteT) 

§ 142. 

1. When other modifications or determinations than attributes 
or predicates are joined to the infin, in the shape olsiAat. or adj., 
it follows of course that, if the subject be in the ^cus.f they also 
must be in the accus. ; ^D»tmy ffe irctpiTvxi m^vov :— ''A^avrs^ voptf^o- 
/xcv r^y yiiv a(paT^Ky sTvai, 

2. But when the subject of the iTifin* is not expressed, the 
Greeks have a very peculiar construction called 

Attraction, 
by means of which these additions are not in th^ accut., but in the 
same case, in which the object is expressed in the antecedent 
proposition ; they are, as it were> attracted by the preceding verb, 
the word of the subject not being mentioned. There are, how* 
ever^ two cases to be distinguished, 

1.) If the subject of the infin.i whidi is omitted, be at thd 
same time subject, {nomin.) of the antecedent verbumfiniU 
tumj on which the infin, is dependent, the additions to this 
infin. must also be in the nomin. 

(in Latin, dicebai, se esse Jovis filium,) which is likewise th^ 
case, when the subject is not expressed with the first verb, 

%p»(rHn fifvosi hfffrorvif, 

s'^si&a avr^vf iXvai dBoir, I persuaded them that I was a 
Qod, 
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lyopi/^oyro 6v¥ adto) au^(TB9^h they thought that they 
themselves could not be saved, 
R S. 101* Evx«> ^* AflToXXA/yi, — pi^iiv sHaro^viv — Orxo^c vo-f 
ffrij<ras'. Vow to Apollo to offer him a hecatomb, when returned 
home. Here vo5^<Taf as added to pH^BiVf is ia the nomin. on 
account of the aif concealed in bvxso. 

2.) If the subject of the infin., ^rhich is omitted, be only 
the proximate or remote object of the antecedent verb, the 
additions of the infin. are in the same oblique case, in which 
their subject stands as object of the verb ; thus, for instance^ 
in the gen. 

eiiovro aurov eTvau itpo^vfAOVf they intfeated him to b^ 
xealous; 
or in the dcU. 

(just as in Latin, licet iUis esse beatis /) ^Avs77rev airots vairM 
sivpu, he forbade them to be mariners; TaTs voKsai ro'Oro piaXXoy 

or lastly in the cuicus.^ in which case it comes again under 
the principal rule^ 

xeXsvAf ITS srv^ii ir^od't;/xoy. 
^ See about this attraction § 151. 1. 

3. The same attraction takes place, when the proposition with 
the injin, has the art to before it : — Ilf os^ ro jsvyi^^ipov ^«/(xi ha to 
^tkavroi gfytfi, ihey live for their own interest, because they ate 
selfish .* — A»)poo(r9'6va}f (TefjivuvBrM rZ y^a^eif a^o^i^ygTv, Demosthenes 
boasts of having been acquitted of the charges brought against 
him : — Ov yip sKTrifXTrovrcci kvl ra> iovXot, aXX' kvi rat S/aoioi ro7s 
Xsx^o^gvoif efvai, (speaking of colonists,) they are exported not to be 
slaves, but to be equal to those, who are left behind ; 6(p' ^/xTv es-l to 
Ivif iKfVi xal (poufKMs Bivai, it rests with us to be virtuous and de-^ 
praved. But if the subject of the infin. be as accus. in the first 
part of the proposition, then the infin. is as usual construed with 
the accus. ; 'E^'g^et^e ris voKiXBias Trpo^ypvaas to) hxaioripas bivqu, 
he shewed that states are superior to others for being more 
righteous. 

4. The infin. is likewise construed with the nomin. in the con- 
struction with &SS, if the first part of the proposition requires it ; 
Ouhh Tfi\iKovros gfo; Trap vfMv^ ife rovf vofxovf itapotfiis fJiA ^otnoti 
J/xifjv, let none be so great among you as not to be punished, when 
he transgresses the laws. 
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. Obt. 1. From these statements, it is obviously incorrect to suppose that the sub- 
ject of the infin* is a nomin. in expressions like, *Tiriff;^tTo ecvrof ^owtn. In all such 
instances the subject of the infin, is not expressed ; what is in the nomm., is merely 
its modification or determination as here, tthrif i the noun omitted is the subject, 
and can be supplied only by a pronoun pergonal, ivhich is likewise wanting. 

Ob$, 2. Whenever the Writers think proper to add the pronoun personal itself, it 
stands, in spite of the nomin, belonging to the antecedent verb, in the accus. ; otfiut 
ftiv Xti^uf fAt, Plato Charm. 45. (Heind. ad Euthyd. 79.) but it is as seldom done in 
Greek, as in Latin. In general, however, it must be borne in remembrance that, 
whatever is stated here of the attraction of the injin, and of other peculiarities of 
the Greek language, is always subject to the exigencies of emphasis, euphony, and 
distinctness. Thus in the following proposition there is yet an accua. after a decided 
gen, merely for distinctness* sake : Isocr. Atofjtm v/mHv, »»»vgm rSt XiyofUwv It^vfAn- 
Scyr«f tn: — Anab, 3t 2, I. "E^^ty etltrots 9r^»(pvXMx»g zaraTn^tcvrag wvyKaXuv v$vt ffmr 
rt^raff Memor. 1 , 1 , 9. "Eipn iuv, & /th fta^evTas itonTv t^xav ci S10/, fietv^eivuf. Here 
r«if ety^^ivus must be mentally supplied as added to if^o/xay, but for all that the 
accu$, futBovrats is not altered here. Compare below § 144. Ob$. 5. an almost similar 
proposition in the same passage, in which proposition av^^mtg is expressed, and the 
attraction attended to. 

Obt, 3. On .the other hand the. attraction really is sometimes so strong, that the 
express pronoun personal is with the inJin. in the nomin. ; but I know of no other 
instances than where two in/in. are dependent on one verb with different subjects, 
of which one only is the same with the subject of the first verb, Demosth. Mid. 55. 
(p. 579. Beiske,') *Eft,t «?c^d' u/ttv iWriiVj vfuTf ^ nfitifBtuj (here on construing the sen- 
tence eJt^Bt must come first alone, which then has the same subject with the second 
inJin. vf/cetTf-Sai,) you think that I am always to contribute, and you always to consume f 
and farther on i^Sofis^us — h/iZs fitf iv^y^ti^ius^tti, rv ^l evil ^nu^w^tu, but such in- 
stances belong to the very numerous cases, in which Attic Writers were induced by 
a specious analogy to carry any peculiarity of the language beyond the proper bounds 
of its nature. Compare Schaef. ad Soph. (Ed. R. 958. 

Ohs. 4. Whenever ^t^rUm, miBw^tti rm, is followed by a proposition, of which 
the subject ifl the object of the above mentioned verbs, it is also construed in the 
tn/?n.,'and the pronoun alref is omitted; Plato Charm. 18. ^Oftn^tf msnius »m>MS 
xiyuvt Phcedr. 124. M^ fri/Sw^iS* airoTs, ri^tif y^a^nv. But whatever belongs to 
the omitted word of the subject^ is likewise in the attraction ; Cyrop. 3, 3, 24. OvS* 
A» ravrtif litig-rtMV Ififtovetg Cihu. 

Obs. 5. The i^fin. is sometimes used in a quite independent way instead of a wishy 
request f command, in the 3 per*, either with the subject in the accus. II. y. 285. T^«af 
— SiriJtf»/y«i, then are the Trojans — to give back, Hesiod, yv/ivov g9rti^uvf yvfitfiv Jt fi«$tru9y 
where the subject is to be supposed an indefinite 3 /)«rfoii»T)f— whidi is omitted, 
though Virgil has the same recommendation in the 2 pers. ' nudus ara, sere nudua,* 
or with the verb being impersonal^ Herod. 5, 105. *Cl Ziv Ixytn^^mt fMf'ASmeuovs 
viffet^^eu, that J might be allowed. But we have still more frequently the 

inJin, instead of the imper. 
of the 2 pers., and in this case the subject, and what belongs to it, if it be expressed, 
always is in the nomin, II, ^. 692. *AXX« vvy^ aJyp* *A;^iXrii\ ^tSv «<rJ vti»s *A;^mSf, 
Ei^ritv — ^PlatO iSo^A. 218. "Ay ^' &^et rt rS /iKxtt 9rav»/y a;^^*}, f/th Iftl etlrttifBtu rourt/ff 
(then do not impute it to me.) Verbs like J«r, f<iifivw», &c are usually supplied, but it 
is better to do without them. See Dorv. ^nn. 341. Heind. ad Plat.Lys, 18. 
Matthiffi^s Gr, Gr, 544. p, 824. Engl. Trans. 4th ed. 

Obs. 6. The infin. with and without ri, sometimes serves as an exdamation ex- 
pressive of surprise : 2i ravret l^Zfttt, ' that thou couldst do such a thing !* T« AiW 
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fdfiiZuv, Svret m>J»wTifi, * thai ikoUy being of such an age^ canst itUl beHeve in Jupiter !\ 
Aristoph. Nub, 816. 

§ 143. — Construction with the Pronoun Relative, 

' 1. The construction with the pronouns relative os, Z(Tof, oto^, &c. 
(of which the construction with the part is but an abbreviation,) 
is not always used by the Greeks for a mere connecting purpose ; 
the relatives sometimes shew the cause, reason, motive, or any 
thing, which might properly be expressed by a conjunction; 
0at;pir«S"ov 'JFoisTf, or ^poTv ovSev S/Scyy, thou behavest oddly , who 
givest to U9 nothing, i. e. by giving to v>s nothing ; Herod. A* 
*AqyB7cu epoaxa^t^ov riiv (Mvireqac, olojv rijtvojv BKvpriTS, i. e. on roiovrcov 
r. 6. the women of Argos esteemed the mother happy for having 
such children. And especially with the conj, or fut (in the same 
way as formerly Tvcc,) to denote a purpose or utility ; * H vavs Trqifffisis' 

aSixoyvTccr. 

Obs. 1. The pronoun relative is not so frequenfly used in Greek, as in Latin, 
instead of the corresponding demomtrative, and of a connection with what went 
before, and probably always is expressive of some emotion, 07 Xfjtai loxoZttv uia-^vvfiv 
<rjf Wxi< ^ig/afl-ri/y, Plato Jpol. p. 35. and other examples quoted by Matthias, § 477. 
whilst passages like that of Apollod. 1,1,3. K^om ir^Mrnv fth *Er/«» xoriir/iy, tTref 
AnfAfiT^etv »»i"HpaVf fAtS^ us UXovrvvec xeu Tlafti^veif where this form simply serves to 
vary the connection, belong to a period, when the Greek language had already lost 
its purity.— Instances, like the following, are somewhat different : — T^/« T«x«»r« 
lf^*rxiy, t^ecitt^ yrn^aro aurov, here we should say being as much as he had requested of 
Mm, 

2. The nature of the construction with the pronoun relative 
requires properly that there should be with the first verb a noun^ 
and with the second the pronoun relative, which refers to it, and 
each in the casus^ which the proposition demands, to which it 
belongs ; 05 w hiv o aviiq, ov eTSe^ : — MsTeSwxev rifMV irivrm, t(Tx 
^cxprtv : — ^^/Xov '^ovK \%o3, Srm m<)£V(jxi av iuvai^/.m. But the subsf, 
of the first verb is frequently omitted, and added to the second 
part of the proposition with the pronoun relative in the same 
casus; 

oiros eftv, ov efSef Siv^^cc, 

oifK €s-iv, ^vTJva ohn ^p^ev dqxh, there is no magistracy but 
what he has exercised^ 
and the last sentence is very often put first for the sake of em* 
phasis : 

ov gfJgf ayipa, airos es"<y. 
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3. Here too an 

Attraction 
takes place^ similar to that of the construction with the infin. 
When the prtmoun relative on account of its verb should be in 
the accus,^ but the noun, to which it refers^ is in the gen. or da^. 
and is not attended with any pronoun demonstrative, (like oi/ro^» 
iniivof,) the pronoun relative is attraetad by it> and takes the 
same case instead of the a^cus, : 

Mer«S/$a;r alr(f rov airop, oStrif avros *^xc<f> thou giveat- to 
him of the bread, which thou ha$t (thyself,) 
where oSgri^ stands also in the gen. on account of ^/roi/^ to which 
it refers^ instead of being in the accus, ivnep, which the verb fx^iv 
required ; again 

Ev ^qo^pi^Brai roiV ^i\oif, o7;r I%€fj he conducts hifMelfweU 
towards the friends , which he has. 
''^Anab. 1,3, 16, Tf ftyifAovi onrEi/jo/xif, f «v KXfqot J<^, for Sv &¥ 
K. S. : — *KKp(iTn(Ts fjt,eyi\euv x^yi^ircjVy Zv o FeXwy aver^iwsro »irf. 
Even when the requisite* accus. properly is that of the remote 
object, Demosth. Mid, 35. A/xnv iv iv dhKfid'^ ns XafAfi^mv^ of 
the expression £ diiKovf^aiy by which lam injured. 

Obi, 2. The ear being once accustomed to tliis constniction, the pronoun relaiive 
was mostly put in the tame case as the pronoun demontirative^ even when the latter 
was expressed in the first part of the proposition ; Plato Gorff. 452. 0/ ^fn»v^y«i 
r«(/r«rv, tSv iirfvigtv i ri ^f^eX^»9 ^ramffts ^l ^enoph. (Ec. 2. *T{r« yt rovrvv, «Sf su h^^rmSv 
tuiUtf 9tf Mfkvofutt, which is at the same time an instance of the accus. ()$0rit9lv»s,) 
which is dependent on the second proposition, being also placed In the aiiraciion, 

4. In this instance too the noun frequently is removed from the 
first part of the proposition to the second, so that it remains along 
with the pronoun relative in the ca^us^ which the word governs, on 
which it is dependent : 

MgraJ/Sa/s" avrS, oZttsq ocuto^ ^x^*^ cirov :— 
El TT^dfeqerou, ols ex^i ^/Xoir : — 

97<Tav, (from %qr^9^ou wpoarirtf, to have a leader, patron,^ whilst 
they had the leaders, whom I mentioned y they were happy. This 

* This form of the proposition as the most perfect is nsually considered as the 
fundamental one, but through my inrestigation of the atiractton in general, I at 
least am arrived at the conviction that this is erroneous j (see § 151. 1.) It was the 
omission of the pronoun demonstrative, which alone could be an inducement to con- 
strue the prwoum re/mtive with the preceding word, and thus to round the whole 
expression. But when the Attic Writer, to whom this construction was familiar, 
still added the pronoun demomtrcUive for emphasis's sake, we can very easily oonosiTe 
that he had no occasion to recur on that account to his original combioatton. 
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construction appears still piore strange to us, when the proposition 
is an inverted one ; 

Oh %%u (piXoif, s2 w^o(T(piqsrah towards the fiiends he has, 
he c&nducts himself well 

5. When the n^un conveys no precise definite idea, or when 
it has been mentioned once before, it is frequently altogether 
omitted, so that the pronoun relative stands alone in a oasus^ to 
which it properly is a stranger ; 

MEptviQfXgvof uy hrqail^s, 
for [jiBfAmfJiAvos rQv ff^arftxirm^ Sv &¥patl^iVt and this for & e«'§«?6v: — • 
A£ivor€qi efiVf » fAiKKca Xiysiv, Sv sUfmKot, (for hivirspi Usivcov, & 
uYp^xat :•»— )M6T«»'4/M,flra'ro oKko s^irevfAa, flrgor ^S irpoadev efp^e, (for 
wpof rep f^arsdfj^Th S v. f .) And being inverted 

oh 2%ar, x^Ufd^i, 
for a sx^> VQvTOis xpcjf^oti. 

6. There is one instance, in which the nomin. of the pronoun 
relative is likewise liable to this attra<:tion, viz. when the nomin. 
of the pronoun relaiive oTof ought to be construed with efvai in the 
complete proposition^ Tldw H^iuts %aqil^oyrai avS§} roiodrcp, olos (TO 
$1, they very gladly do an agreeable thing to such a man as you 
are, not only the pronoun demonstrative, but also the verb Bivxt 
is omitted, and the pronoun relative is so attracted by the principal 
proposition, that, along with all the nomin. eventually connected 
with it, it adopts the case of the notin, to which it refers, and is 
•ven intercalated before that noun, Tldw 41^im xapH^oyrai olw ao\ 
myipL The noun itself is also frequently omitted ; XaXe^ov ^^ou, 
Hoi olo) «ys efMi avopov, difficult is what you ask, and to a (man) like 
me very perplexing. The instances^ where the article of the noun 
omitted is left standing before such pronoun relatives^ roXs oloi^ 
TiiJtAv, have been stated above § 125. 06*. 6. 

7. When the pronoun relative by means of a verb like to be, 
to be called, &c. requires anothernown in the same case with itself, 
it usually agrees entirely with this in gender and number, and not 
with the first noun, to which it properly refers ; Udpe^tv avrtf 
(p6fiof, riv ciiiu KoXovfj^sv, a dread came on him, which we call shame, 
Plgito Crat. 48. Tov ovpayov^ ofif Jii voKovf x»Xowf»v : or leaving out 
the first noun, EijIv Jv tiimv, af iX^iJay hvoy^itotx^y, there are in us 
{emotions,) which we call hopes. 

See below § 15X. II. 4. an instance, where one pronoun re- 

Iqtive refers to two propositions^ which properly require two 

different cases. 
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§ 144. — Construction with the Participle. 

1. A very considerable number of tenses being provided with 
participles in Greek, this language employs them much more 
frequently than any other language. This gives to it the immense 
advantage^ that by connecting the construction of the part, with 
that of the pronoun relative, and that of the infin., the Greek can 

' entwine several propositions^ one with the other, without creating 
any confusion'; 'ExeTva fjt.ayoy Sis^'/iet, oi rovs \'iQ)frQii rr/BXro ra^ynitivaci. 
Here » is the object of lUvras, which itself is again the subject 
of Te&wQX6vai, and this is dependent on 7r/tTro* We should be 
obliged to say^ he related only that, of which he thought that those, 
who had seen it, were dead, Demosth. Tiptare ocutSouk JXaVerovos- 4i 
oerov Kara^eU Travtrsrau r^y v^pzws^ punish him with no less a fine 
than such as will, when he has paid it, abate his insolence. 

2. And not only the verbs, which are connected with others by 
pronouns relative^ but also almost any verb, which is subjoined 
by means of the particles ' (w/ ^ since,^ ' after^ ' so thai,^ and the 
like, of which the subject has already been mentioned along with 
the preceding verb^ may be changed into a part without the 
incumbrance of any of these particles, and this participle then 
takes the case of the noun of the subject. This is done as often 
as it does not obscure the sense, which may b^ impaired by this 
construction ; 'E^e<rx6^To/jiriV tov eroupov vovovyra, which according 
to the context, may mean not only ^ I visited a friend, who was 
sick,* but also * when he wa^ sick,* or * because he was sick;* — 
Ty fxsydkci) /SaeTiXei" ov *nirpiov hcriv dvipo9 uKpoad^oii f^ri Trpomcvvn'^ 
CQcvrosi the king of Persia is forbid by the manners of his country 
listening to any one, who does not prostrate himself before him, 
(or if he does not prostrate himself: — ) Xenoph. Mem, 1, 4, 8. 
To auixa <Tvyiiqfxo(yrai <toi, fjt.iKpoy fMiqos Xfie/SovT* sKoiffrov^ your body is 
so put together, that you have got a small portion of each. 

Obs, 1. The participies in the sense of ajier, or whiM, are frequently better placed 
in translating (from the Greek as well as Latin,) before the verb connected with 
them, and joined by the particle ' and;'' Demosth. Otru ^t7 ra$ ytifAint tx^* *^ *^* 
Jiif, ^Xtvfiof uf ret$ mvg avraig ifi^eu'tv, here the pronoun personal n/A4Vy belonging to 
9rXwritf, is, as usual, omitted, for uurots here means ourtelveSf and belongs to the 
participle f and along with this to the it^y, which is omitted : we mutt make up our 
minds to take to our thipt, if necettary, and to tail, 

3. The participle of the fat. is particularly employed in sen- 
tences, which we render by • tOy *in order to,' ^ for to, * that i* 
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Tairx [i^dc^wy o KC^oy 6«'gjtx4'g rov Tw^qvxv 6Vo\I/o/asvov, Cyrus haV" 
ing learned thiSf sent Gobryas to see : — Toy dhKovyrac zrapi roi/s 
ikxdaroLs ayeiv SeT 5/x7}v ^dtGoyroL, tliat he may suffer a punishment : 
•— Demosth. Tovr avfAy^oi%ov9 Sgl* aci/^eiv, xal roif toi)to zsoiriaoyrccs 
fjrpariojrxs ex^re'/x^eiv, here the article^ according to § 124. Ohs. 
2. 1. stands with the indefinite object, and to send soldiers to 
do it. 

4, Some verbs, of which the principal will be learned from the 
examples, govern in Greek ?l participle, where we introduce the 
proposition merely by using the conjunction that, or to, for, of 
Such a part, considered as a verb, as in the other constructions 
oi the participle, either has the same subject with the preceding 
verb, and consequently is in the nomin., or has a diflferent sub- 
ject, and is therefore along with this subject, as the proximate or 
remote object of the preceding verb, in one of the oblique cases, 
a.) Examples of the nomin. — (here the proper subject may, 
as usual, be wanting,) A\<TyjL/yoyLad ra,vrx zuoiSjy, or zjoi'n<Ta^9 
I am ashamed of doing this, or of having done this; 
(whilst aI<TXj5voptai woien/ means I am ashamed to do thisy 
yet hesitating about doing it; — ) Me/txvoQJo av&§&/garof ^v, 
remember being a man, that thou art a man : — O^ avyUaav 
ptaT7}v 'ujovovyrsf, they did not perceive that they labored 
in vain : — Herod. 3, 1. Aiafie^Kvujiivos oh fji^av^dvsi^ ; do 
you not understand that you are deceived? Demosth. 
Mid, 18. 'Ev -^ yip o^vTos ev^(xifjim r^iei ysyoyws ^oXtrg/^, 
in which state, (i. e. the state, in which,) he knew that he 
had been happy ; — (ofSa ygyovis-, / know that I am be-* 
come; — ) Isocr. 2xogrozJ/xgvor svpioKoy ovi»{^ojf av aWeaf 
rovro Siflt^roa^ipigvor, weighing it in my mind, I found that 
I could not accomplish it otherwise, (compare § 139. 14.) 
Hence also in particular with passives, (arising from the 
following construction,) 'E^gXooXgyxrai ^ptas" amctrm, he has 
been convicted of imposing on us ; uTrviyysi'K^'n o O/Xi^^of 
rr,y "OXfv&ov zjoKiopxwY, it was reported that Philippus 
besieged Olynthus. 
b.) Examples of the accus. — OI TIep(Tai ^laf^yyifxaysuovai roy 
Kvqoy 'iycpyrx (puaiy, the Persians relate that Cyrus had^ 
literally, they remembered him cw one who had, hence in 
the pass. 'O Kvpos hafji.y'yifxoyBV£rctisxafy,see the preceding 
construction : — O^Sa avvotaov rcb ra ^iXrKjrac gl^ovr*, / know 
that it will be advantageous to him, who shall have given 
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the beat counsel^ from the impersonal expression ovfu^pt^u, 

it is expedient^ profitable* 

c«) Examples of the genitive and daftt^j-^^H^^piTiy airSn 

olofxivwv eivat oo^wrirwv^ I perceived that they fancied 

themselves very wise, co^ritan for -oe/r^ because of the 

attraction according to § 142. 2. 2. '.-^OhUiior^ pLtTSf^i^ 

Xnffi fj.01 (jiyriffacvri, ^^ey^acfMBvu Sg woXXaxir, (from //.erafjiiXu 

txot, I repent,) I never yet repented having been silent, but 

frequently that I had spoken, a saying of Simonides :«— 

Plato de LL, 857» Ovih ha^ipu rt^ xX^^rrom y^iya, 4 

fffjuKph f/fEXo/Aev^^ it is of no consequence, makes no differ^ 

ence to the thief, (viz. when he undergoes his punishment^) 

whether he has stolen mtuih or little. 

Obt» 2. With verbs construed with the pronoun reflectiv4^ as rvvMl* Ifitwrff I am 

amtdout, this part, may stand in two different caiesj 2vwi^a ifiavr^ n^t m^ Plato, 

and, %tur^ ^vif^us uisMvitri, DemoSth. : — 'Etctnof ohltis oftsXtyit xec»ov^y9s «v, (^Gnom.^ 

might also have been ueuuv^yf §vra* 

Obs, 3. There are other v€rl>^ whidi^ contrary to the usage of other languages^ 
hare the dependent verb in the part, in both the ways stated above ; the verbt denot- 
ing ceaanfff giving over, must be particularly noticed as greatly deviating from our 
oonsthictioil ; *^ecvfein aM* r^etrtiyowruf literally, yon marie Mm give oter being a 
commander^ i. e. ym took the command from him ; Oi A.«i{« x^^h ^ '^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
fejoidng^ 

Obi, 4. The participles of verbs, on whidi a nomim. is dependent, as iTmbi, lutXu^^Mf 
generally change this nomin, into the ctuus, in which they are themselves ; *T/cmV Td 
iZnit *k^nfouns ob ir^iiru, U daeo not become you, toko art Athenians .*— *£4r«^ttf«yr0 Im rZt 
MtXmpHym xaXtofkinif ^fiun^ (ou resolving this sentence e^^H is the subject of 

Obs. 5. The constructions of the part, become more complicated, when the pro- 
position as an infin, is again dependent on a verb, so that the part, is attracted s 
IS^M etifTMs it^ktr&i USti^i |3«vXiMv^bM;, they have been summoned to meet here to 
, deUberate, Arittoph. Lys. 13., here the dai, is used, en account of mvtmV, instead of 
the occus, before the in/in, <^ir«y<r^, but i^nvrm^t ^vktv^i/Mvot is to be explained by 
Text 3. — Xenoph. Mem, 1, 1, 9. (compare above § 142. Obs. 2.") "A rots hvB^tiircts 
t^KM at B^iai fMt^owt ^tecz^'mifi what the Oods permitted men to decide from their own 
knowledge. Here /ta^atm does not belong directly to kt^fttwtt, but to ^n^ivw : it 
U, however, in the dat,, because of kv^^^ts, 

Obs. 6. When the part, precedes the other verb, there is sometimes eSrt's, tvtiru, 
or Ciret, Inserted between the two for the sake of emphasis ; Demosth. Mid, 20. 
*^X^ »Mf, rei hret hmx!f*9m, Uttm^ lyit, •0«» ftX d^««(tilrS«i rh vUnti by expending 
his own (Jortune) like me, he thus (i. e. by this er ptndk uro,) mmt snatch the victory 
ftom me : — ^Xenoph. Hier. 7, 9, "Oratf ol &v^^&irot ^Sn^ytruf^ai ir^is nvf ityo^mfitvi, 
iirura twtov «y« rif*» tx^ft* l^ramwtrts, when men, who think that they have received 
benefits from one, afterwards^ (i.e. in consequence Of this conviction,) continually {have 
him in their mouth praising,) load him with their praises i^^AmA, If 2, 25. Ou ItnetfAtvot 
^^U¥ rs(t ilovsi i7r« or^mf*ifM inrttKnra, unable to find the roadj they wont astray and 
ferished. See below § 140. about the particles tmirm and iTr«. 

Obs. 7. A relation of time properly is the basis of all constructions wi^ the parti- 
eiple. Whatever may be the connection of the action of the parfic^e with the other 
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•etion, it m almost always ooneeiired as co-sxisting, or anterior or posterior, and 
stated aocordingly in the requisite tense. But there is frequently another view of 
the matter possible- than that, with which we are familiar, and thus it happens that 
we often find in books the part, aor.^ where we expected the fMrt,pres, and vema iw^^i 
For instance in Homer^s, "Of tiir#v «^^i /»iMr x«2 Bvftiv i ««rav, we expect the jtres, 
xiyuf : for, whilst he is speaking thus, by his speeches the commander encourages 
his soldiers, but he must already have said something affecting, when they are 
affected. Hence we have also in Xenoph. Mem, 3, 6, 2. Totuht A.t^a; Ketria-xtv ecbrov, 
— The partk pret. may be used, when both actions have a duration^ and are om* 
Unmiily repeated; Xenoph. Mem. 1, 2, 61. (speaking of Socraiei^) Btkriot/g ym^ vsww 
reus ffvyytyitofAuwi etTiirt/Airtv, Here ^etvo'ecf would refer to a thing, which happened 
but once, but the meaning is, he {constantly , every time^) rendered those more happy, 
who came to him, and then dismissed t hem *-,^The part. pres. is also used for sevtrcU 
actions neeessariiy connected and almost co-emsting with the following action^ as to ya, 
run, leady bring; OUtti* Im yLu^^tVovw^if »v»r^i, II, «. 179. ffo home and rule, r« 'St 
SiA^y, //. (. 707' he ran and placed himse^^ ^yx^f ^^nfft (pi^m vtfU xtom. Od. «s. 127- ^ 
carried the spear and placed it against the pillar^ Kai fjtt KaB-i^tt &y»n, Plato Charm, 2« 
he leads and places me, Herod. 8, 118* T«vf U w^M^nwi^sTat UirniiM, because prostra* 
tion is oonoeived as inseparable from leaving th« king. Others, however, are rea^ 
deviations, proceeding perhaps from negligence or some practical necessity, as t^etrn' 
ynvasi aglets iiront, i. e. as strategos, archon, while the part, pres, would, in thW 
instance, denote the actual action of the verb. There are other deviations, which 
we leave to the individual observation of the learner. See kmf^»nn in the following 
Obs. ; and also especially the examples of the by no means uncommon anomaly of 
the participle of the aor, being superadded to the aor, in Herm. ad Viger. n. 224., 
and in the book itself, p. 343. 

Ohs, 8. Sometimes the principal iterb is construed in a part,^ which is made de* 
pendent on another verb^ and thus supplies the place of the adverb. See Greg. Cor« 
p. 35. § 36. Heind. ad Plat, Gorg. 66, The following in particular are such col- 
Iliteral verbs : 

Toyx»ntf, and with Poets xtt^ttf, (to happen, come to pass;) 'fti H ^k^f^ t^%^ 

avrnvf he Just went oavay, when / came, 
kmv^MHif, (to be concealed,) Tmvr» ^•iwoi ikm^iit vriK^tfymi this done he escaped 
privately, or in reference to the subject itself, T0y ^ona Xuv^dnt fiovMiit, he 
unconsciously supports his murderer^ (he does not know that he is supporting ;) 
"Eksi^ n«^y, he feU unawares. According to a very common anomaly, tha 
aor. of the part, is used merely because Uie verb itself is an aor, ; thus wa 
have also X«^« fitua-as, live unperceived. 
^Bdntv, (to do any thing previous to another,) "E^Bfiv A^iXm, I took it away 

shortly before, (see also J 160.) 
^ATcXeTy, (to continue, persevere,) Utartku 9ta^^ he is continually thare* It is 

the same with lidyuv and hetyiyvto'^eu, 
X»'(^i Oo be delighted,) Xxl^oiwiv i^anovvrssi they gladly praise, (take pleasure 
in praising.) 
(Compare a similar case in >Slx« with the in/n, \ 150.) 

§ 145. — Casus Absolutu 
1. In the instances hitherto enumerated, the part* was depen-» 
dent on one of the nouns belonging to the principal verb^ and was 
therefore construed in the same case as that n<mn. But if a new 
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object is introduced as subject, it is construed in the sancie cas€ 
ivith the part, which case is independent of the principal verb ; 
whence this construction is called casus absolutL 

2. The casus, in which such words stand, commonly is the 
gen., and these 

genitim absoluti 
are the same as what are called in Latin ahlativi consequ^ntite. 
Their original signif. refers to time, the gen. denoting the time 
according to § 132. 6. 4. and just as vt/xror means by night, so 
does^ 'Eptot; xa&evSovTof ravra lyevsTo, this happened, when Isleptf 
(at the time when I was sleeping : — ) Udvrm ovv cunnrmrm gSre 
ToiiSe •• — Meri rotvra, xi/ptaivovTOf ^So) rov rieXovovviQfftaxot) sroXe/xov 
%itzi(Tz Toy $99AAoy, Kfgxt'gaioif a9ro<yT6TXat ^oyj&eiav. When this fme 
is denoted by an historical person, the gen. often is attended by 
the prep, e^i, ea?. gr. 'EvI KzJ^oi; jSaffiXevovros-, (Cyro regnante,) 
in the reign of Cyrus. ' Hence Im generally is considered as 
omitted^ when the question is of time, (see Obs. 2.) 

3. But this construction goes over to any other connection by 
means of when, as, because, whilst, &c. For instance, 'Ear<x6i/A6v(wy 
Jg Tft/y voKefAicov Tof ^oXe* Ktfjf,o^ riitrzro rm ^Fcof^aicovj when the 
enemy assailed the city, famine attacked the Romans ; Tfi&yjjxoroj 
^ov fiaaiKieas rS vlS avrov evirux^i the king being dead, ((W the 
king was dead,) he addressed himself to his son ; ©goD SiSoyroy, 
ovlh l<TXvsi (p^ovos, when a God grants (a favor,) envy is power^ 
less ; Tovrajv ovrcus Bxovroffv, /Sg'Xrioy 'iarsti vspifji^ivetv, things being 
so, {as things are, in these circumstances,) it ivill be best to wait 

4. When the noun is sufficiently obvious from what was stated 
before, the part, may be construed alone in the gen. ; Uapovrx 
rov ^£/Aov» '^^ovvro, dvovro^ Sg oSdgXyowvov, where the avrov belong- 
ing to a^ovTos-, ' but when he was absenf — Any verb used impcT" 
sonally, i.e. without its subject being expressed, is construed in 
this connection with a participle in casu absoluto. See Obs, 6. 
and?. 

5. Dativi absoluti are used, partly to denote time, Xenoph. 
Hell, 3, 2, 18 — riggiVoyT* to? hiavrca itiKiv (falvovoi ^povpatv sttI rwv 

*Hx»y, the year drawing to its close, they again called out part of 
the army against Elis ; partly in locutions derived from the 
dativus instrumenti, as, for instance, Xenoph. .4ges. 1. "En xal 
yyy roIV Trpoyovot^ ovoiMKE^oi^ivois dvoyLvnyionv^rm hvoaros «$* *H§a- 
xXeVy hyinro, naming his forefathers. 
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6. Lastly we have to notice the datives proceeding from the 
dativus commodi with the verb Biyai or ylyv^aiai in such expres- 
sions^ as^ £r <roi TiioyiAvcp ItsTii if it be a pleasure to you ; z*{ aoi ^ov 
T^ofxiyta E<nrlf if it be your ivishy and the like* 

Obs. 1. Strictly speaking, there are no casus abtoluti but the nomm. abtoluti; for, 
as the nomin, can only be the subject or predicate with respect to the verb, it follows 
that, when such nomin, are neither »w6;ec/ nor predicate to the verby close to which they 
are, they must stand alone, (absolute,) for themselves. But this can happen barely 
through an intenliption of the chain of thought, and all nomin. absoiutihre^ thereforOi 
more or less belonging to the anacoluthonsy (see § 151. II.) The practice in this 
respect is not steady, and isolated instances are easily explained, Xenoph. Hell, 2, 3, 
54. 'ExtTvtfi ^( (tfi iv^tx«) UffiXiofTii ffvit rots v^rn^iretis, hyevfAlncv avrZt letrv^ov, ftTrty « 
K^srias, (where this construction is preferred on account of the ffen., which imme- 
diately follow.) Such constructions, bearing the stamp of unconstraini and energy, 
impart a peculiar charm to poetry, as in Homer, S* &y>M*np *i*otBusy *Pi/t^a t yovvtt 

Obs, 2. The three other cases never can be cams absoluti in this sense ; in the 
instances quoted above, they rather are only remote objects and relations of the 
verbf to which they are annexed. We have seen above, § 130, that the oblique cases 
may in some combinations stand instead of prepositions with the case of the prep,; 
not that such a prep, be omitted, but the termination of the casus acts the part of a 
prep.; vuktos^ nfti^as. Now such gen, have the same relation in sentences like> 
Kv^cu fiatrsXtvovroSf Ifitou Ta^a'vrof, And just as Other forms denoting time were ez« 
tended to express causal relations and others, these gen, were employed for any 
relation, which is expressed in English by as, whenj whilst, &c which properly are 
also adverbs of time. Hence it was very natural to add in some particular instances, 
when the relation of time was to be more strongly stated, the prep, Wt : *£r) 'K.v^v 

Obs» 3. But the common character of all these constructions is that the participle 
is not a modification of the noun, but an essential constituent of the thought, and 
that the verb in this shape forms with its subject a complete proposition, which we 
express by the abstract noun of the verb, * in the reign of Cyrus,* — ' in my presence^ 
—The case is the same with the datives, which, though they should not be called 
casus absoluti, are yet agreeing in this essential respect with these gen. &c. : Twri 
Wri ff9t filofAiv^, does not mean thtit serves you, who are r^'oiced, or when you are re* 
joiced, but that serves to rejoice, delight you, and tn^tiovrs Umvrlji not this happened in 
the year, when it ended, but at the end of the year, 

Obs. 4. An additional modification or determination is sometimes expressed by 
absolute accus, or absolute nomin, Herod. 2, 41. Tovs ficvg Beirrovfft, ret Ki^arn virt^l-' 
X«rrec,(so that the horns project,) 133. "ha al (Jo him) ^uvhxa trtamrt t^ trim y'mrttt, 
Mt vuxrtg hfAi^ou 9ronvfAimt, (the nights being converted into days,) On comparing such 
instances, we find that there is here properly a partial apposition ; for hfM^nt is in 
the nomin, on account of yUnrett, and Kt^aret is to be considered as accus,, because of 
Bd^rrooft, 

Obs. 6. When a motive is presumed in another individual's mind, which influ- 
ences him, it is generally done with the conjunction us^ (since,) or ci^Tt^, (as if,) and 
with absolute accus, or absolute gen. To catch the right meaning of this short pro- 
position, we must always insert a sentence in the translation ; [Effui^af us 9rd,vrctt 
ttioras, or 9r£vrMv ttioruy, he was silent since (he thought) all knew, &c.; O/ WArt^i; 
sl^ywtt rovs vtus ««•» rSv irovn^m af^^mirtn, wg rhv rovrw ofAikint heiXvctf »vfetf et^trns, 
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petefUi kttp their ekiUren frvm wicked men^ fimce (iktjf mrt eonmMfd) mterc$iine 
ioUk them it destructive of virtue i Plato Pkted. ^BfrniXim ftop^txhv ^oniVf tig ^/X«r»- 
(piag fAtyivrns ovfm /Aowtxtis i — ^Xen. Mem, 2, 3, 3. TSveiiiX^aiv kfAtkouff-ty, ^a-irt^ i» rcu^ 
r«y ob ytyvo/tivovf ^ikavs, as if no f^riefida Were te be mttde of them, 

Obs. 6. Any real impersonal verb, i.e. of those, which have but a mjtteriouA sub* 
ject, {i 129. 9. 10.) becomes as casus absolutus the gen, sing, of the part, ; l^Xiril§9T«s, 
as (the trumpeter) sounded the trumpet^ vcvv$ irtfXXf , (from in staXX^, viz. Sfi^ff) 
as it rained much^ Xenoph. 

Obs, 7* Those impersonal verbs, or impersonal oonstructionSj where the propositioa 
dependent on such a verb, (commonly an infn, or a sentence with Sn, and the like,) 
properly is the actual subject of the verb, (} 129. 11.) are treated as casus absoluti 
in two different ways : — 

1.) When it is a mere relation of time^ it is the gen. This happens chiefly 
with puss, verbs, denoting to »ay, announce, declare, and then is the gen, pl,^ 
(where rmlt of r£i% may be mentally supplied ;) 'O Ui^t»X.n$ ^x^ro W) Kavmv, 
l0>ff9^Xdivr«y trt Wrirr«i mt iinw)ddwi¥, as it had been announced, (Wnyyi^^j) 
VAmc. 1,116. 

2.) In any other combination we have the accus. neut,^ E/^n^iMy uvrnf ^•m^U'- 
yfu, tb^ iitw0t, the^ do not come, though thfjf have been told^ {tH^nrtu^) to be pre* 
Mil/, and this is the case with all verbs commonly called impersonal; Am rl fiifug, 
i(«f k9'$ifmt, why do you stay, when you are at liberty, (it is albwed to you,) to ^o f 
(yiwvn i) tivoffu irdktf, Itctiv^ ^Mtiiv, (viz. ifil uirtivM,) I shall go back, because it 
seems good to him, {htcu.) Plato Pheed, 28. ^g jcau rflg rat uvrai it^nxtv, ig «v 
wuw tb^ifSf^ intg §b}*9 uvr^ filkof tov ruovrav. Hence it happens that the 
part, rwx**) (from trv^tif, it happened,) is used as adverb, properly since it so 
happened, by chance, and consequently also perhaps. Even the adj. ^vfurey, (with 
the part, §§ omitted,) is used thus, Plato Rep, 7- p. 519. lUtn^ef*tf XH^ ^» 
Imnitn rnvTMi «(^i'My, (vis.^t)y,) we will contrive that they ehaU live worse, while 
they might have lived better, Herm. ad Viger, n, 214. 

Of the Particles.— % 146. 

1. Adverbs partly have, like the ctdj., which they resemble, the 
nourty to which they refer, in a particular case, ^A%im ^yi^Zv ^oXe- 
iAiiffofMTf, (we will carry on the war in a manner worthy of our- 
selves.) They do the same in the compar. and superl, ; MaX*(rT« 
Trivrcxnty most of all ; O* vevTorsr raJv gi5Saiptova;» jc^^eXXov 5t;v«>Tai 
isdUiv rs xou Kx^evieiv, (better than the rich,) see § 132. 5. 4. 

2, Prepositions properly are adv, having a constant reference 
to a noun, (while with adverbs, this is only partially the case,) 
and merely denoting a certain relation without any other power 
0r energy. Thus we have particles, which sometimes are mere 
adverbsy and sometimes real prepositions. For instance, optoi) and 
SifAa both signify together as adverbs ; but they frequently are 
.construed with the dative, (like the kindred prep. <riv,) and they 
jthen, Bsprep., signify together with. Others, and especially the 
adverbs of time and place, govern the gen, / lyyvs, near, rryy^ 
rms, close by one} %cop\s, apart, separately, %capis -rnof, except 
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one; J/x«j &oublyj apart, J/x« '»'«^4^i apari ftom^ i.e. without ; 
€uby, atraight-forwatdj ev^u riyot, in the way to meet one, Lat, 
obviami (see § 117. 1*) &c. There is a great difference between 
the particle (wr, 1.) when adf)erb and conjunction signifying thatt 
aSf &c. of which see § 136. ; and 2.) when a prep, signifying to 
in answer to the question whither ? but referring constantly to 
persons S EiffiJX&fiy iff e^, he came in to me, avtix^oQ^av ofs tov 
fiaffiKiatf they went, (journeyed,) to the king, 

3. There are adverbs referring to verbs and whole propositions, 
which serve to connect two sentences, especially the relative; 
TIaqi(TOfA.ai ovors xsXevffsis, [ shall be there ^ whenever you bid me. 
This is the origin of conjunctions ; any connecting par^icfe should 
properly be called a conjunction, especially when it has on the 
verb an influence similar to tha(|Of the preposition on the noun, 
and requires one of the dependent moods according to circund- 
stances. Thus ^xc* or /xsxf *> ^ca^ and gjre, (both in the sense of 
until, and in that of so long as^) govern the conj, or opt, whei^ 
there is any uncertainty, and when there is none, the indio. IIs^i-p 
/A6Vft/, tojs aiv or f^ixpi^ otv gX9'r)> {until he comes ;) Hoivi(sov rovro eW 
€Ti 'i^s(7Ti, do this so long as it is allowed; AI roidvrau SgWo^vai 
ovTTors Kriyovaiv alxi^optevcat* ras nJ/i/x^^ '^^'^' ^^ oipxcuaiv olvtuv, Xen^ 
(Ec. I. extr. 

Obs, I. "A^^t and fAlx^i properly signify at cnccj at a continuance, without inter' 
ruption; in connection with a verb * as far as, uniilf* in connection with a gen, 
^ continualij/ up to,* or simply ^ «7}/{7/-^nx^y means except, and may be Gonnecte4 
with a proposition, irXm* tl, except if; but it also takes the gen. : Xixh ^aw okiyaiv, 
with the exception of very few. 

Obs. 2, Strictly speaking, those particles only, which commonly are used alone, and 
without any reference, should be called adverbs; those, which usually are construed 
with a particular case of the noitn, prepositions ; and those, which generally connect 
whole propositions, conjunctions. Thus, for instance, &viu and £ri^, without, ivam«v, 
before^ (in later Authors,) and xH^^'t **" account of (the latter of which, like the 
Latin grali&, almost always comes after the gen., as well as tfvexff,) and others, are 
real prepositions governing the gen. It is true that ;^;a^/» properly is a ««&«/.* as well 
iw 2i/««j*, m the manner of, Lat. ' instar^* (S/»3fv ^orxfiUff and the likej) such words 
are not adverbial subst., but ralher subst., which are become prep. Those mentioned 
above never occur without the case of a noun, and therefore are still more justly 
called prepositions, than some of the single words thus named, which sometimes ar^ 
^employed adverbialltf without governing any case, (} 147> Obs. 8.) 

^ Modern critics make it evident that, whenever passages occur in good Writers^ 
in which Mg does not refer to persons, they are probably corrupt ; tig is the correct . 
reading in such instances. The particle ug, however, is not one of the old prep, 
strictly so called, which are stated in the following Section ; it does not make any 
compound verb: see § 115. 2. 

' Hence Poets fdsoiay; t^, mvxH"t (A^ ^31 '^^» 9!^*^ iahe,) instead of lfA9v, r*? 
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4. Some adverbs serve at the same time as adj. ; Hxmlov iari, 
<f7yai hri, he is neaty he is silent ; Horn, ax^v lyivovro^ they were 
silent. That particles by being construed with the article become 
nounsj has been noticed above, § 125. 6. 7. 

§ 147. — Of the Prepositions. 

1. Besides those mentioned in the preceding Secf ion, the fol- 
lowing are the old prep, expressive of locality in general, with 
their cases : 

avTt, alio, I?, (ex,) icpo, govern the gen. 
Ev, ffL'v, the dat, 
aifOL, els-,' the accus. 
Sia, xflKTo, v<nip, the gen. and accus. 

dfji^fl, tvly [Msriy "jraqif irspl, vqo9, v^o, the gen. dative and 
accus. 

2. Those, which govern different ca^es, generally have the 
accus. to the question whither? and the dat. to the question 
where ? The gen. suits most significations, but chiefly conveys 
the idea of a removal, (froniy off, out.) 

Obi, 1. The most simple and easiest of the above prepoiitioni^ in point of tignif. 
are 

itvri, from, o/, l|, out o/, from, 

%U» in, into, to the question whiiAer, 
U, in, to the question where, 
irp9, before^ e-vv, with, 

for though they have many collateral meanings, these, with the exception of a few 
peculiarities, are easily deduced from the radical signif.: as when 1^ denotes a 
caMe^ and may be rendered because of, l» rwrov^ on that account, or when it merely 
denotes a succeision of time, "Svf ytkufitv l» rSiv tr^M-^iy 1»»^vmv : again when t/V, like 
the Latin tn, denotes towards, against, or when it simply means with respect to, Tm 
us ^oXtfMv Wta-rn/Mty UrU : lastly when v^a is the Latin pro^ for, (but only in the 
sense of protection or advantage,) AtKxtvivnvuv ^^o rov fiuftXiatf, Cyrop, 4, 5, 44. 
OvK &^it%9u vr^aTTMv ir^0 v/i£v, c, Ti eiv )f*}, I shall not be able to do what is needful for 
you,-^for your advantage. Compare cr^ov^'yov,^ 115. Obs,4. See below Obs.^.tk 
very particular signif. of its. 

Obs. 2. The signif. of the following prepositions must be more particularly remem* 
bered : — 

ay« is originally up, (compare Siyat, and the compounds,) and in this sense it is 
also construed with the dative by the Poets, (//. «. 15. Od. X. 128.) But the most 
usual signif. in prose is in, on, through, both in point of time and place ; *Avk irZ^eev 
Tttf y^v, all over the country ; *H ^rfin «A.S«» eit» t«v stoXtf, the report spread through the 
city ; oi avet to 9rthicf, those in the open f elds; 'Avoi frSr«y vhf nfiti^etr, the whole day 
through. But when there is no article, and «•«; consequently is tantamount to 
ixavras, (§ 127. 6.) it refers to a number of days, years, &c. : «»« o-Sa-aK hfAi^af, daily ^ 
every day ; Cyrop. 1, 2, 8. km irZv ires, every year. Herod. 5, 114. ^ 

' See about the prep. »fSj $ 146. 2. 
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irti as a single prep^ lias lost its original meaning of toward; againti, (see 
Obs, 10. about compoundt,) and most commonly signifies imtead of, for, in the sense 
ci exchangingj barturing^ buying^ valmng^ &c. 

%ik rtluy through, in point of 9pace and o£wagt »nd meant j-^tk r»v, on account of, 
Aik Att^t^tfmUvs t^vytf, they were driven into exile on account of the Lacedemonians; 
AtiA tik^tf, I came /or your tahe } butalso/Arotr^A asa cause, At* ravs ^uvg i? 9r^»Trdi, 
through the Gods, I am doing well, I am well off, 

furik T#», after, Lat. post;-^iA%rk rod, with; — /nrk rS, only with Poets among^ 
Lat. inter, 

&fA^) and vrt(i rn, about, to both questions where and whither, for the dat. to the 
question where is rather uncommon. Hence they denote any approximation ; 'A^2 
ret ifn iyinr*, he was about the mountain ; and »fi^) or frt^i rt or rnk t^M or tfwat 
mean to belong to something, to be busy about something, &c. (§150. txtsv : — ) irt^} rf 
conveys the idea of corf, and is used with the verbs to fear, contend, to be easy, &c.: 
"—a/i^'i and vt^ rou mean of, Lat. de, to talk about somet/ung; farther ^tfiua-^eu, ^Xi» 
tfixtTy srif / rms, and the like. But a/t^) is less frequently .used in this sense than irt^!, 

v<r^ rof, over, beyond, Lat. supra, ultra: — tnti^ rod, over, above. Hence the latter 
also conreys the idea of for, chiefly in the sense of protection, defence, or care. Sec. 
^farruf, iiirijv M^ rod Komu, to act^ speak for the public welfare ; airo^emtf vsr^ rod 
ftkou, to die for one* s friend, 

Obs, 3. That the gen, preferably conveys the idea o£ proceeding from is particu- 
larly evident from these three prep, *»^k, ^(os, M, — With the accus. and dat. they 
retain their principal signif., but with the gen, they are mostly to be rendered o/or 
from , The following particulars must be remembered about them, viz. 

wa^k rot, to, towards; but to the question wftere, near, dose by. It is also the 
ZAtln prater, betides ; *'Extn o^of ^ret^k rov &^rof, to have vegetables besides bread; 
*EtriHi «r«^A rovs HkXovf, he performed more labor than the others ; Taidrd Irri ira^k 
rovf rSv St«y ^t^fiovf, that is against the divine laws, against the order of things esta^ 
bHdked by the Gods ; Uu^k ^^«y, beyond expectation, (Lat. prater opinionem ;—') lla^k 
r^ is merely near ;— ^a^« rod hJYom with the verbs * to come, bring, receive, leam^ 
&c and sometimes with the pass. (§ 134. 3.) 

^^os, to, near, has preferably the accus, to the question whither, and the dat, to 
the question where : vr^og rov is towards in both senses j^ir^o; rod, from, by, with the 
verbs ' to hear, to be praised or blamed,* and frequently with the pass. (^ 134. 3.) — It 
Is also used in the form of asseverations ; 11^0; rZv StSv, by the Gods ! 

tnri rh, under, (with motion ;— ) M rS, close under i^—uxo rod, from under, by, 
most commonly with pass, (§ 134. 2.) but likewise with act, having a pass, signif. 
as vrdo'xM itself, and ex.gr, ^eniTv vto rnos, to meet one^s death by one; — fiec^tTv vie* 
knAyxiMy to be taught by necessity; Demosth. Cherton. 94. "Ay y vxo rm mtvfidratf fth 
'^wMfjctioi, prevented by the winds. Even actions can thus assume a pass, form ; 'Broifi^i 
rodro vsto Uovs, he did it out of fear; — i/T k^triif ^^eirrttv rt, Herod. 8,1. or if the 
pass, state of the object is uppermost in the mind. Soph. Philoct. 1117. oLli yt 'hoXos 
t^x* y^* Xu(of ifitZt, (the same with ^vyi f «-;^i^w loku.) — And even with the gen, turo 
gometimes retains its principal signif. under, iuro ^•o'ivv, Plato Protag, 32L 
Obs. 4. The prep, lir) and xark require the most careful attention : 

Wi chiefly signifies on, to the question where f commonly with the gen., some* 
times also with the dat., l^' 'i^^ou ox^t^^Mj and, Kd^os l^* Iititm iiro^mro: to the ques- 
tion whither, with the accus, *Eir) ko^ov mm, xecru^ivyu, he flies on a hill. But at the 
same time its sigpiif. becomes more general, and it may be used for near, into, and 
to the question whither, for to, towards, whenever the context suggests this mean- 
ing ; and with the accus, in particular it denotes the direction to, and towards. In« 
•taooee will occur to the learoer in his readings. We will only observe that the 
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ff}i. It alio used 10 ike question wkilkff in the senie of lo; 'asiri^MHv W) ^1*"^ ;— 
'Afnyvrtf (Jihey taifedj) l»< ris Xw j-*-' AriJiai wri » •<r* •?»«v ;— -Iri rw frequently fixe§ the 
/ime by some contemporary circumstance ^ f^^ more especially by a eonfemporarf ptnQn / 
1^' ^v^ in our timCf (compare above 5 145. 3.) ««'< w V««'*f*»"' a'tf#9*»w» :^*« ry, in 
point of tituationy denotes c/uff &y ; siri ri 7#^yt am Me 6rift^ <{/* Me gr^v^i lkvi^y%v6 
Wi 4-^ ^T»ft^ $}xo}ifiu, Like «(•( it denotes /o, m addition to, 'Sri fr«#i ^-ovr^/f ir^^ilf 
ifiTttvi fMt. Very often it means purpote, condition ; ira^f(f»tu«£tr^«4 lir/ fsiw, le |»roi* 
pare for tomethingj 'Sir* Wcu*^ ^avra riw iittivtr^: — 'Etri Toyro$s tsfnifnv i*«t4*t^*r», on 
those conditions they made peace ^ (compare below § 150 i^* tf.) Lastly tfr) rf ei^pressoi 
power in such phrases as \<f ifut Irr), it rests with us. See examples ^ 12U- 1. $ 142. 
3. The accus, too often denotes purpose, but mostly with this difference, ix^iH* *$9f) 
rwr^^ to effect it, tX^tTv >tr/ rwr*^ to fetch it, 

^»r«, The principal meaning of this prep,i as appears from the comparison of 
ftir^ and its compounds, is motion from above downwards, with the^en., down f rem i 
)Ur« r^v x%r^M fivrrw rtvti, to throw one down from ths rocks j "HXXotqr* ««t* o^^v 9^^ir 
Xous. It is also under in connections like i^aviXuf^oi mmrn r^f d«(^a^sf) ('« <M 
Mnder,) Herod, 7) 6. Kmfm r#u, however, occurs more frequently in the signif. of 
tigainst, chiefly with the verbs < to speai, think,* and the like ; tliruf ro iXn^f nmrd 
rmi, to speak the truth against one, give a true evidence. It is less rarely used in th« 
sense oi praising,'''Eirams xetrei rov hou, Plato Ph<Bdr, 26Q, 

»««-4 rh denotes any loealitg in general, when the particulars of the situation 
are not to he, or cannot be, attended to, or when they are sufficiently known ; na^^ 
,^m MM »«r« ^aXe$^r»it, bg /and -find bg sea / oi xmre^ t«? *Ar/«» wr* jSbrAtt hr^t, thos9 
who are in Asia under the king. Hence in general, time, plaee, and circmnstances^ 
which are obvious, are denoted by nxrn, OUnin Kttrm ic^f*as, theg dwell in villages, Lat. 
vicatimi '£^i»}m«v unrn rrnim, theg were encamped in battle^arrag ; hence fn^rt^ l^s, 
two bg two; Tmvftt fth lyivi^f »f(V(» rnv vU^n, this happened d¥ring the illness; lUri 
r«vrifir T^p Im^sfm tvrmv AMiuituju,»¥wif 9rfH A3ifv«iW, during the ditp¥te of the Iscede^ 
monians with the Athenians ; Ai »»Ti r« 0mfiM mi§Hti, the pleasures q/* the bodg; t^4 
irei»r» rtrftt^mrtu, theg are in everg respect worn ant, and many other relations of this 
kind. KetTu frequently is the Latin * secundum,* aeoording to, Kmrn vtSh^f vh kiyev 
&ft,um Irrtf 4S2f, according to this statement it is better thus; H^d IU««*rw, aeoarding 
to Plato, i.e. as Plato sags: Ka^-a chv tUiBirdv, perpendicularlg i Uinf^t nnrn rnrsS 
fimftXivs y^fifietru, J shall act according to the king's tetter ; Atiftm nttrw na^n ir4iir0 
Tf ««r«y, / want him everg wag^ need his assistance in ang wag* 

Obs, 5. The prep. %U referring to persons, signifies to^ but always meaning the 
persons dwelling, Horn, its * Ayaftifinm, to Agamemnon, to his tent; tmhiu ti fu» sit 
t %jutrr0i, everg one invites him to his house ; Lysias, "Ein^^m %U rav mtrifm rh ifMf, 
coming to my father's house, £if with the elliptical gen. (§ 133. Obs, 9.) means mmre 
generally, into the house of Aleibiades, Slc 

Obs. 6. 7he prep, U is also used by the Dorians instead of </# , with die aeau* 
(Find. Pgih. 2, 21. 5, 50. See Greg. Gor. Dor, 159. with the iVb/et.)— See aboul 
«4'0 employed seemingly for (y, § 151. 1. 8. 

Obs. 7.. We shall see below, § 151. III. 1. 6. that prep, are sometimes separated 
from their cases by an intercalation. Sometimes tlie object of a prep, seems to be 
wanting, when a reference has taken its place ; S<9h. PhUoct, 4^. ir^ct warfif, ^r^os 
si ri 9^ \ffrn ^i?^», where if rt (according to § 149. t/,) is used for 0, n and the requi* 
site gen, to zr^ig (ir«»T*f)is wanting, bg thy father, {I implore i/tee) by^-Jfany thing bf 
dear to thee, i.e. bg all^which is dear to thee, 

Obs. 8. And sometimes the oi^ject is not expressed, because it would be repeating 
what had gone before ( most languages then make an adverb of the prep. (toAerfHS 
^herein, &c) a&d if the prep, itself Is need, it is only adverbialfg. la piose tbis U 
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done in Greek ^nlfwiih the |KV|i.!^e«.fr.M}^, ir^ )^ «M4l &MNf9t« &C. and by 
the JoouiBt and later Writen alta with ftt^ti : furk )f, htU ^/ifrwonlt. But Poets 
liave alto wm^ aimp with Uy U, wiiMin, aad the like, and the ^ep, An^ } or wi^, fre- 
quently is with the Epioi an atharb : verjf mtuek, weiy, (§ 117. Ots, 3.) 

Ofrf. 9. All eompennds with jir«p. originated in Uiis manner. They all oonaiat 
id the radieal word with a jn^ taken t^dveriimiijf i Utfim*^, J jmm /Atom^A, otom 
ever, and the like, § 131. 8. The meaning of all tnch compoonda is easily disoo?ered 
from the signif. of the prep. We will only remark that the eompoundg wi^ cvW 
chiefly eonrey the idea of oppomiiom^ agmmtt ; kvrtrdmn^ to oppote, JttniJyMf, to eon- 
iradict : — those with «v« mean upj and those with xetra down ; »f»fimvuf, ««ra/3a/»M», 
U go up, dowm. Of the collateral signif. or of such compounds, which are not clearly 
obWous through the meaning of the prep^ we must particularly notice a 
Jkftfi, when it meani on boik tides ; kfififUkss, mmthigwutf equivcaij 
kiky frequently means heuk ogam ; iHtwXth^ /• tail baek $ 
M, oouTeys the idea of the Lat. ^ d»%' separaiwm^ takmg apwrt, or atide ; tm^trMv, 

to pmil aaumdefy \m\i9Ytvnu, Lat. ' dUjumgere^* to dujoin^ tepmrote ; 
Uy firequently answers the question wkitier.; i^^iTv, to pour into ; 
umrky most comnumly oonveys the idea of aeeowtphshuig ; umrur^mt*, Lat. 
< perficere,* to aeoompiitk ; nyipn, to turn, umrm^r^fMf tojbuish ; wsfur^dHUf 
to bum^ *«TtcirtfAWf*mt, to consume bgfire. Henoe the idea of mtit, destruo- 
tion i Mmrmuvfitvuv ^f 0i^mv, to iose oneU fortune ai dice. In. both it eorre- 
spondt to the Latin per, G^rm. ver, 
iuvky denotes transposition, change, Lat. tran$ ; furufitfid^in, to trmns/er, r e m ove ; 

^iTwmTy, to change one's mind ; 
wet^it^ sometimes signifies, like the Lat. prttter^ the idea of missing, doing amiss^ 
in some compounds, as int^a^IfM r»us yift^vtf to transgress the laws ,- sra^c^mf, 
to see wrong J overtook ; ^ret^uv^ofhos, who violates a treaty^ {jnrov^.) 
06t. 10. It is because prep, are properly adverbs in compound words, that Poets 
frequently separate the prep, from their verbs by putting other words between, which 
18 called a tmesis, ^ n pr^rBxt i^aXlus, for xau ^ucffnlia^^ai, and eyen in the Ionic 
lirose, especially by Zw instead of «wr, Herod. 2, 39. *A^ Zv Uarro, for hirti^vr* *?». 
Homer in particular parts the prep, so completely from its verb and lets it follow 
after, that that jMwp. sometimes comes before a case or noun, on which it has no in- 
fluence ; ^oktfMv wtfii rifh fvyovrtt, for irtfupuyims riih rit «'«Xf^y : — U ^vftif ixia-^tu, 
for i^tXta-Beu ^vfiif : — xeiru (icv( iJflM^iWj *HeXi«w 'H^-^wy: — cva'^i^oy ««•' tvrta, (more 
correctly a«r«, see § 117- Obs. 3.) for drtva^tiov hrta, and the like. The reading of 
tiomer becomes less difficult by assuming that he has no compound ^erbs, only 
simple ones with^ a£{otfr6ia/jpr<7>. more or less distant from the verb, Henoe the 
Ionic prose, in the moving repetition, which we shall state below in ^ 150. under 
fih, merely repeats the prep, instead of the compound verb, Herod. 3, 126. 'O }lk Kara 
fith txTun Mtr^ofidrtet — x»ru % rav "Mir^o^TUt vrou^x. Even in the Attic prose the 
intercalation of the limiting v), {somewhat^ in some degree^) coming after the prep. 
My (Lat. SUB, a little,) which limits or diminishes the signif. of a^j., belongs hither $ 
iwi Tt mnfihy somewhat irreligiousy m rt &rir»f, and the like. Heiud. ad Plat, 
Phmdr. 43. 

Obs. 11. But even in common prose there are some prep.y which must be con- 
sidered as separate and distinct, though in compounds. This is particularly the 
l»se with t^U and aw. Any verb, whether a compound or not, may receive the 
addition of either of these prep, merely to shew that the thing happened in addition 
io something^ (n-^f,) or in connection with some one else, (rw rm,) ntrr^artiafnu rM, 
I go to war along with you; 1tni^at^%7 ahrus ZeXXoriav, helps them to conquer Sellasia, 
(Xenoph. Hell. 7, 4, 12.) • AXU »«J tr^oMfinXi fit, bvt he has slandered me into th^ 
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bargain. Otlier prep, are less frequently used in this way; l^^iXirfv, iyyufifd' 
^u^tu, to exercise or practise, Plato Phctdr, 6. *0 #ii)i«f tt^yei^ari rhv *ABtifmf in^ 
ytXafiuf KM iviftio^Kitv AtifA»Mnt, Phidias made his Minerva for Detnosthenes to benefit 
by her^ and to commit perjury in her name, (^scb. c. Ctes.) Thus a^otroXtftrnj a 
compound, which perhaps occurs nowhere else, means in Plato {Pheedr. 260.) in 
reference to a horse, to fight on horseback^ i.e. down from the horse, being seated an it; 
Mir»Qv, to live on, (see below, § 150. a^ov,) And •er^Miini^iriXitf, Demosth. IHid. 35. 
«r^««^t/A.f/y, zsr^oaiiKtTv, ibid, 23. All Other compounds with prep, or other words were 
regulated by practice, or introduced, when a compound idea was particularly called 
for. 

Obs, 12. And not only in the above-mentioned compound expressions, but also 
frequently in others the prep, governs, under certain combinations, its own proper 
casus, though compounded ; Uumi rm, to be in or within something ; »^t^Tmw.t vms, 
to be separated or disjoined from something ; awtt^n^fecf lux^eirivs, they deserted 
Socrates, and the like ; — whilst in the higher styles of writing the prep, is repeated 
again before the case or noun. This occurs frequently in Homer, and confirms what 
we observed before, that each compound verb in Homer must be considered as sepa- 
rated, so that the prep, sometimes is merely an adverb, which it properly is, as we 
have seen above, and sometimes a real prep., II, ^, 121. iKhuit nfAtimvf they fastened 
{the wood,) so that it hung down from the mules, 

Obs. 13. That the Greek prep., on changing their accents are sometimes placed 
^ behind their case or noun in the anastrophe, and sometimes used instead of com- 
pounds with i7y«i, has been already remarked above § 1 17* 4. To this must be 
added the inversion of monosyllabic prep*, as i|, § 13. 4. 'A^rifAtht fi/y, Hom. 

§ 148. — Of the Negative Particles, 

1. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, ovk and 
lJt.fl, with which all other more decided negations are compounded. 
Any proposition, in which one or more of these negations occur, 
negatives generally in the ^aiiie manner as if the simple negative 
particle was used alone. Hence, whatever is observed about od, 
applies alike to obis, ovhU, ouiafxojs, &c., and it is the same with 
fxii, piriSeiV, &c. 

2. There is, however, a great difference in the use of ovx, and 
fjt,fi, and of their respective compounds, which requires an atten- 
tive study, and of which we can only give the general basis \ 

' Compare Hermann's view of this distinction, which he has ingeniously deve* 
loped, atl Figer, n. 267. He states it as a general principle that olx always denies 
the thing, and f^n only the representation, which is made of it, or that ohz denies 
objectively, and f^h subjectively. I readily acknowledge that this theoisy may com- 
prise the greatest number of instances, where these negative particles are employed, 
and that nothing can be more useful, or more calculated to sliarpen the intellect in 
grammatical investigations than soberly to pursue such a philosophical principle, 
and even tu endeavour to find it confirmed. But at the same time I must confess 
that I have not yet succeeded in bending every occurring instance so completely to 
this rule, as to render it impossible not to bend others, which do not occur, equally 
to it. A comparison with my statements will shew Uiat I have made use of Her* 
mann*s views. To devise a better basis was not in my power, yet I did not wish to 
force into it what in my opinion is not susceptible of admission. My collateral re* 
marks may be studied with those of Hermann, or be thrown into the shade* 
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a. O^ is a straightforward and absolate negation^ which 
denies directly ; odx, e&eXft;, ov (piXo;, / will not, I do not 
love ; ovK dr/o&ov Iftv, ovius vaprivy &c. In any independ- 
ent proposition, in which there is something directly denied^ 
/ui'i, yiml^U^ never can be used* — ^Yet a proposition with ov 
may also be uncertain^ Ovk av ^ovXolfj/r^v, I should not like ; 
or interrogative^ Ti yap ov grader* ; why then is he not here ? 

b. M^ is altogether a mere dependent negative. Hence it is 
used in alL propositions, which state a negation not as a 
fact, but as something dependent on the conception or 
representation of any subject. Thus it is used in negative 
conditions and suppositions ; Oh X9}%l/o)uuxi, £i /x^ av xeKsvsi^: 

EJ't* Tft/vTore vt/y pti diioxpsofv ioKsX sTvai, fa^ev, if any of 

. these objects should now appear insignificant, we will let it 
cdone. Thus /mi is always joined with el, if, eav, ojv, orav, 
smiictv, iofs aVf &c. because all these speak of a thing not 
as a matter of fact, but as a supposition ; and it is joined 
with 8t6, o^6t6, &c. whenever they are in a similar pre- 
dicament. But e^il, ETTgiSi, (a«, q/?er,)-take ov, because 
they always refer to facts, //. (p. 95. Miq a^s xretv, l^cl ovx 
' oiMyiar^ios "Kxropo^ eI/aJ *. 

' * We meet with passages, m which 1/ is constnied with §v, I am not inclined to 
lay any stress on a few Epic passages like //. 0. 162. Od, fi, 274., because I think 
them sufficiently accounted for by the observation, that the strict rules of grammar 
were not completely settled at the time, when those passages were written. The 
case is widely different with regard to examples from the Attics. Hermann (ad 
Figtr,n, 3(^9* p, 890. ; and ad Eurip, Med. p. 344. 361.) explains the latter by observ- 
ing that w is not used by itself, but forms a compound or collective idea with the 
word which follows. I admit this explanation in passages like Soph. .4;ac. 1131. 
£i rw$ ^MvivTus w* \^s ^aimtr ir«^*rv, forbiddesi, Lysias in Agorat. 135. £/ ftlv 
•¥ ir*XA*i «^r«y, m^* %»a0rn &it *^>) aitrm nxovtri, if there were few. Hither belongs 
also the ^» Cifm in the comico-philosophic passage of Athen. 3. p. 99. But I think 
this explanation admissible only in expressions, where the negation is, according 
to a long standing usage, employed, as here, to denote the contrary, so that they 
may be considered as a kind of compounds with oh». This appears to have become 
die rule with ov ^fifit, oh ^a^xwi so that even ikv was joined to it. See below, ^ 148. 
Obt. 2. In other cases, where the unconditional «v» is used preferably to /e^, this 
preference must have a sensible foundation in the context. Thus in the example 
taken from Andocides de Mytt, p. 6. Ei ^ oVtHf fifAi^n%»i fAot^ xa) roZro vfun avroiu" 
wtffu sm^Si Jw/iMW iifuiv etitro ^etvi^oif rots "EXXtiw «•««•< ^otn^mt, it is obviously the 
speaker's intention most positively to assert his innocence, since^ om i* well known to 
every body, 1 have not failed in any thing. In Eurip. Med. 87. E< vovvhty {hit cA«/- 
dren,) y %wni oun» oh ^ri^yu ir«rn^, the oh rri^yu expresses this relation as a noto- 
rious one, and u refers merely to the stated cause thvtis ovnxet. The case is different 
with the three examples in Herm. ad Medeam, p. 344. 361. They all three belong 
to the construction with fth and )t stated below, the second half of which proposi- 
tions constantly is the real object of the thought, while the first barely is its coun- 
terpart or contrast. We transcribe the passage of Thuc. 1, 121. verbatim .•— 

2 C 
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c. As intention also has its foundation merely in the. con- 
ception of the speaker, /j,^ is constantly used with the par- 
tiolei hat^ ojs, iws, «/f6, whenever they really announce a 
purpose or dengn* It is also employed in any proposition, 
containing a wish^ requett, or prohibition. In all these 
instances it answers to the Latin ne, and begins the pro- 
position like this, the idea of a wi^h being mentally under- 
stood^ M^ yimro, may it not happen! 

d, Any thing, which is stated in iermone obliquo as the opt- 
nion, argument, or supposition of another, appears indeed 
to be a dependent propoiiition^ but as it distinguishes itself 
only in form from a direct assertion, common usage pre- 
fers oiK in most instances, and we meet with H9fxi}^si ov 
KoXh Biyah'^OvK e^iXny pn^lv, and the like. Mi, however, 
may be used in many such instances 5 Xenoph. Hell. 3, 

and the dependent or indirect question with si, whether, is 
commonly attended by ptti. 
e» To the conditions and suppositions mentioned at* (b) be- 
long likewise all pronouns relative, when they refer not to 
defined objects, but barely to the conceptions of the mind. 
We thus have, for instance, OvisU X»i\|/6Tai x^io(Ji^(xra, ofif 
(jL^i vapirai, no one shall receitie money ^ who is not present; 
but, Oirol elffiv, 0? ov^ hriovv rous^ TroXsfAiovs^ ^'kdnrovai, Cy- 
Top. 6, 1, 28. positively, these are those, who do not hurt 
the enemy in the least. 

The ihu here in the first proposition is necessary and natural, because the fiact is 
notorious; but in the second proposition »i» is indeed strange and eztpaordioary^ 
the matter being actually considered as impossible, in which case fih appears as 

necessary as in the similar pr<^[)osition below, § 149. (At^xt^^ ^^'* «' "" /*»»* 

r«^ xiywt — — .) The case is the same with the two passages of two very different 
Writers quoted by Hermann, p. 361. which introduce similar double prepositions 
with h4fi9 u, in the second of which oi appears equally strange and extraordinary. 
There must be a general cause for it, which I consider to be this : the proposition 
)iiMv tif which expresses some astonishment, insensibly becomes, after the first half, 
an angry interrogative expressive of the utmost surprise, by means of d, Henee 
the proposition in Thue. closes with the question, »v» &f« tefr«y^0-tf^iv ; in Herod; 
7, 9. xrith" BkXmmt Ji— w Tifiwfmif*t^»i and in Andocides de M^it, 13. 'Ef 6fiup Ji— 
sit 0m^9o/Am ; which appears to me a very natural ethot. Criticism will be able thu§ 
to account for other similar cases, which are yet unexplained. In Herod. 6, 9. 
{u^0h a-wifwi/ri,) the MSS. have fA^. In Eurip. CycUtp, 428. iV •& XF^^''^> «' **•• 
the signif. of whether, which is susceptible of both constructions. See the Note te 
Plato Mem. 23. and Herm. ad Eurip. Med, p. 844. where in the passage quoted 
from Plato Protag. TJ. tl 6i» etUx^f^fMu, whether I «m not mshamedf w» is suggested 
by the direct question, ovk 9tWx^**l 
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f. Hence all those short phrases, which may be considered 
as one of those dependent constructions^ are always stated 
hyiA^ only. Thus in particular the articulus prapositivus 
as an abbreviation of the pronoun relative with the verb 
shah ex* gr, rot /x^ xaXa» i. e. inva [AVi xaXi jfiv, whatever is 
not beautiful. Thus Anab. A, 4, 15. it is said of a veracious 
man, that he always stated vi f/^ii hrot is o^ W«i. Here 
ri litii hr» is the abbreviation of the dependent propo- 
sition, anm yA h, what was not, untruth ; but o^x Syr« 
is the participle of the positive and direct negfa^ion, oSk ?s-i: 
for, as a finite verb, it would necessarily be, ri f^fi ovra ovk 
fis-ty, (what is not, is not) — 'Again, the participles, even 
without an article, whenever they are an abbreviation of 
one of the above constructions ; *'HSiov av Ixp^/ptajv r^ 
*AXJtti8*(i5ip /AiQ^ev Jtsx-nQptgv^;, I should be better pleased %Dith 
my intimacy with Alcibiades, if he were not wealthy, (si 
IJt^ilv ixiKTnro,) but odUv xexrii/xsvw, who hwi no fortune. 

g.) Any negation governed by another verb, is also a depen- 
dent one : hence all infin. (except those mentioned at d. 
as being in sermone obliquo,) are most generally construed 
with fMYif of which the reason is already apparent in part 
from what we have stated above, since most i^fin. may 
be converted into such propositions ; To f^il rtfjufv yipovras 
Mam hri, if one does not Aonor,-— consequently it is a 
supposition. But even when the negation is positive, the 
infin. yet takes /x^, ex, gr. To i^n veia^invai i^oi airm am 
rSfv Kotjitiv, (that thou didst not believe me.) Thus i^n 
comes not only after Hoi^qli, KzKzioj^ vm(yxv'ovii.ai, &c. but 
also after Se**, avayxyj, and the like, even when these words 
do not denote any obligation or necessity dependent on the 
wiU of any individual, but bare physical necessity. 

h.) Most instances, respecting which some Grammarians 
pretend that ov denies whole propositions, and iaM only 
parts of a proposition, may be brought under this rule ; 
T/r o2v rpoTTof rov koKus rs xou fji^ y^d^Btv. Here indeed 
ix^ denies merely the xt^XA/s-, but even alone the sentence 
would be, TiV ovv r^ovos rov ix'h Ktikws ypi^eiv, and 
the fxi is merely used in consequence of the depen- 
dence of the infin. ypi(pBiv : complete it is, T/r ovv rpoTrof, 
eX Ttf fiouXiroci i^fi xaXus y^a^siv, (See also similar pro-» 

2 C 2 
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positions, § 151. IV. 3.) Thus in the question, *A^« Se? 
fjLS TO^aycveV&ai, ^ fxrt ; the latter means, ^ or must I not?* 
the iA>ri then denies merely the infin. Trapaysviff^ai: the 
force of IsX is not destroyed, but I am obliged not to be 
present^ if the words were ^ ot, the Jet would be denied, 
ii o6 h7; or is it not necessary? Plato Phcedr. 70. Tovrois 

' 06t. 1. It 18, however, frequently at the option of the speaker, wliether for the 
take of distinctnessi distinction, or emphasis, he treats a negation, which in itself is 
dependent, as if it were a direct negation involved in the construction; and verta 
vice^ many a positive negation implied in a construction with the part, may on that 
account be expressed with /iti. We meet with an instance of the latter in Demosth. 
pro Cor, 276. *Hi» % (i ^iyurve^i) •Si* l" rjf ^»y.»mf rirt xfiirrttv i/iSv, $Sr* iiV 'rhv 
*ATri»ri9 ixBuf ^»ros funrt BtrrecXSv ixtX^v^svrrMv, //inrt Snfimttf ^uimnl the latter 
part means, at neither did the Thetsaiians follow him, nor the Thebant grant to him a 
passage. This comprises facts, and the negation is not dependent on any conception 
of the mind or anything else ; in any other case the part, would have been con- 
strued with tSrt, But turt had gone before, and as in Greek, (as we shall see 
below, Text 6.) when, after a negation, the same negative particle is repeated, it 
always refers again to the first-mentioned circumstance, the meaning, if we had 
here tSrt instead of ^nn, would necessarily be, Philip could hot come to Attica, neither 
in cote the Thestaiiant followed him, nor if a passage were granted to him by the 
Thebans, It is therefore merely by way of a distinction from the preceding wrt, 
that we have here fi,nri in a negation, which, though not dependent, is yet subordi- 
nate. 

Ohs, 2. The particles »v» and fih have in some expressions the power not only of 
denying y but even of asserting the contrary. Thus in particular §i 9riw must not 
be rendered not quite, but by no means ; tS ftifu is not I do not say, but I say not, 
deny ; Ovx i(petf»f uvm, they refused to go; Oux v^tfx"^'^* fvvhtirim^ufy they declined 
the invitation^ Xenoph. Symp, 1. 7»; Ol/x v^iVnctra, refused, Herod. 3, 60. That fin 
should have this property in a dependent proposition, appears to be the case only in 
later writers; Pint, in Gryllo, \, "Ay ^ f^n ^SH^n, In Plato Apol, Socr, p, 25. 
(§ 12.) Bekker has restored from the best MSS. sv ^nrt, instead of i«» rt — /mi fnrt, 
so that even cv itself comes after lav : (compare above, the Note to p. 385.) Lysias 
in Agor, 137. always had, '£«» ^ oh ^a^jtn, 

Obs, 3. Both §hx and ft.n are put immediately before subst, to render them nega- 
tive, kh^ make a kind of compound words, (compare the same case with other 
adverbs, above, (125. 6.) For instance, h wx iiroh^is, n ci/ itdkv^ts, the non-demon' 
stration, non-dissolution, non-destruction ; ret, /a*i i7Ji«, the non-species, h fih i/u,9niQU, 
non^ocperience, in-experience. Both are abbreviations of propositions having either 
six or fth, ex. gr, fi ah IdXv^tg rSf yt^v^f, the non-destruction of the bridges, the fact 
that the bridges were not destroyed, (a direct and real negation with «v :) ^f/ir«» irny 
h fjtn ifA^tt^iu, it is grievous to have no experience, it is a sad thing when one has no ex- 
perience, (a mere assumption with ^«.) 

3. We have just seen (2. c.) that ixri is used in particular with 
the verbs ^ to wish^ request, command^ Whenever it is construed 
with a wish, it requires the opt. ; M^ yivoiro — i^ri TSoir rovro, that 
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you may fwt get to see U ! In a negative request or command 
it requires the present tense or the ojot.^ according as the action^ 
which is re^sfed or commanded^ is of some duration^ or momen- 
tary , (which> however, is frequently optional,) according to § 137. 
5. but always with this restriction, that 

of the jwe^en^ it only takes the imper.j and 

of the (wr. only the conj. 
consequently, txi) pw /SaXXs or (A.'i yi^ fiiXr^f. To the very few 
exceptions from this rule belong some passages in Homer, (/^. $. 
410. Od.ir. 301. a,.248.) 

4. The idea of apprehension or fear, which we express posi- 
tively in German and English, lam afraid that some accident will 
happen to him, is introduced in Greek as in Latin, with a nega-^ 
tive ; AiioMx /X9} ri Taidrt, vereor ne quid iUi accidat, which is 
also done in French, je crains qu^U ne lui arrive quelque chose de 
fdchcux. That this conf. becomes an opt, in connection with 
time past, and in a dependent proposition, appears from § 139. 2. 

Obs, 4. Expressions of fear or precaution are likewise frequently constmed with 
tbe/t//., Plato Phiieb. p. 13. *ofiwft,en ft.ri tv^nvafttfy Aristoph. £cc/. 486. sri^ir*^***- 
fi.itn f*.n yifn^irtct, 

Ob$. 5. In the sense o(/ear or apprehension fih sometimes makes a proposition by 
itself; Mil reiuro ak>Ms txV' ^uch expressions are readily explained by understand- 
ing mentally ^o^v/iat or a^ec, (look to it^) lam a/raid it is otherwise^ or look to it, it 
may be otherwise. This assumption, however, is sometimes awkward, and it may 
be stated at once that the Greek language forms through this /mi with the conj. and 
a certain emphasis of utterance, sentences expressive of care or admomtionj just as 
there are sentences expressive of a wisk, request, and interrogation. 

5. M^ frequently is merely an emphatic interrogative particle, 
of which the negation has vanished, and which mostly answers 
to the Latin num, somewhat stronger than ptaJv, — M^ Soxer <toJ 
rovro eTvai vjt^^bs ; does this by chance appear foolish to you ? — 
Ov, on the contrary, is the negative question, by which the speaker 
gives to understand that he affirms, Oi; xai xaXov Ian to dyoAov ; 
is not what is good also beautiful ? This interrogation expects to 
be replied to by yes, whilst that with /m^ commonly expects no. 

6. When other relations or modifications of a general nature, 
as ever, any^ any one, anywhere^ &c. are to be added to a negu" 
tive proposition, they are commonly compounded with the same 
negative particle used in the proposition itself; Ovx. ivoiinot rovro 
oifiafAov ovieUy no one ever did this anywhere, Plato Parmen. extr. 
T2cXXd( ro/y ix,ii ovro/y o^^cv! ovia/JL'^ ov^ay^ws ovis/JLiav xoivo/v/av ey(jE$. 
And the negation of parts of a proposition is added in the same way 
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to the negation of the whole ; Od Uvatai oik* dl XfVitv> oSr »? groieiV 
totfs^tKoufi where we should say in English he can neither^^nor-^i 
Accumulated negatwes do not cancel one another, (as in Latiif 
nonnunqtiam and the like>) but rather strengthen one another. 

Obi, 6. The two distinct negative pariictes »l» and fiii are joined in some phrases 
merely to strengthen the expression ; vii. 

1.) »v fnh in protestations or assertions relating to futurity, (whence the con 
struction stated § 139. 4.) and in the confidential request arising from it. 
Both connected particlei may also be separated by other words, and the com. 
pound negative*^ («^, whUj Jto.) may be used instead of §lm» See the in« 
stances in § 139. 
2.) fih §v, but only in their simply form, and not separated; most commonly 
before in/in. instead of fin alone ; UcTav ir»^ec/Av$-tn 9totwits ahrify /mi »v^) asrii- 
itu9 i what totace ttnUyou affbfd to Attn, that he maif not detpaxr t Mx^ftfMu fih 
•it itaiM r*?7«, / am aihamed not to do thit. Sometimes they are put befoM 
partidplei instead of ii ^ with the verb, (Schef. Melet, 108.) 
Obt, 7* But in this respect, and with regard to the rule that two and more nega- 
tions only strengthen one another, there are two principal exceptions; Greek 
megationt actually cancel one another, as in Latin, 

a.) when f^k has one of its particular meanings, (2. o.) expressire of intention^ 
fear^ apprehemionf Buc, For instance, //. ». 28. where Chryses is ordered to 
go away and threatened, Mi? vv rot «h ;^^»i^f*ri ^xn^r^cv xeu friffk/Mt i^icTo, thai the 
ataffand the fillet of the God be not unavailing to you. It is frequently the 
same with the idea of fear ; iofiovfiat fih ah xa^y ^, (yereor ne non honettum 
iit.) Here fih retains its power, though we should render it like the Latin ne 
simply by that expressed or understood, neglecting the following negation t 
I am afraid it it not decent, 
b.) when the two negations belong to two different verbs^ even when one of them 
is in the part., Hom. svV $vk i^ixavrtt /«a;^t^Sa/, but commonly one of the 
negations is then for the sake of distinctness strengthened by ^n «», exgr, M« 
eux^ ftt^uy uMv 0UX at ^uveci/ififf not to hate him is not in my power, 1* e. Imutt 
hate him, 
Obt* 8. Hence the negations cancel each other in the expreitian, iMg Urts f^ 
(nemo non,) because the verb ttvai generally is here omitted after the first negaOm, 
It should strictly be, for instance, ovh)f (sc. hug) 9 fit (An *om^u, there is no one, who 
will not do this, \, e. every one will do it. But this omission of tft is so completely 
forgotten, that not cmly /mi becomes dltM, but excepting the nomiH,^ the $ihh is 
attracted in the construction, (according to a particular form of attraction, which 
will be stated below, § 151. 1.4.) to the following principal verb, and we conse- 
quently find, for instance, oi/hv) or if oh» a^wxu, ' nemini non placet,'' there is no one, 
whom it does not please^ \, e. it pleases every o»e.-- Demosth. (c. Aristocr^ *TfAt7s ^w 
0^ i* 'At Mvm fffovhiiutri rZf ^ikuf, %trtmX»i TH ov^fa 9emwo^* o¥^tm sv (sc ft^ov^av) 
L t, they have betrayed all their friends ^ 

0bs,9, But the Greeks being so accustomed to the idea that an additional ne^a/ive 
merely serves to strengthen the other, a vpr6, in the signif. of which there is already 
a negation, is yet construed with an additional negative particle, *Hi»a»TM$S<)t mbrS 
fu^U srmiit fra^ rsU voftovgy I opposed Atm, i. e. / prevented his doing any thing eon- 

' The omission of orsg in this phrase in Xenoph. Symp, 1, 9. is doubtful ; see 
Schneider's Obs* But it is unquestionable in the Oracle in Herod. 5^ 56. 
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Irwy la Ikt iawt^ A^ak 1, 9, 2. UtM^h VS^pvyt r«v ftn mmnunrfmSiifdi, hfcareely 
etceqted the danger of being iapidaied. See Jnd. ad Plot. Mcno, o. ftn* Exc. XL ad 
Demotth, Mid, 

Obi. 10. The expression i< ^ /k^, but if not ^ should properly come after afflrmatire 
yentenoes { but it is so familiar as a complete contradiction to the preceding pro- 
position^ that it also stands after negative sentences, and consequently affirms in such 
cases ; Anab. 4, 3, 6. See Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. 134. 

See the following Section about ttiSk and ftrM. 

§ 149. — Ofiome other Particles. 
1. The use of the Greek particles is so various^ and in part 
attended with so many difficulties, that it will be proper to review 
the most important ones with particular attention. 
<vf as a relative adverb has the following signif. : 

1.) as, when ; hence 2.) in speaking of time, is it ^X&ov, oi 
aragSv, when I arrived, he was not there; 3.) it strengthens 
the superl. especially of adverbs, us rixisa, as quickly as 
possible, and also the positive of some, particularly us oKn^Ss, 
most truly, ws Iri^m, very differently, and some other ex- 
amples in Heind. ad Plat Apol. S. 23. Prof. The in- 
stances^ where it comes after an adverb, davfx»f&f ws, vnzp^ 
(pvcjs is, are explained below, § 151. I. 5. 4.) About, nearly, 
&s v^rmoira, about fifty ^ 5.) To prep, answering the ques- 
tion whither, sttI, kU, ^^os, eoo. gr. *F.voqsvBro ws Im rov voTAt- 
jxiy, it gives the signif. towards, ' versus,^ (properly, in the 
direction as if he wanted to get to the river.) — ^Thuc. 6, 61. 
* Aviftyxav lAitci rris ^Xaixmas lie tSs" SixeXioff ws is '^Khmas. 
This expression properly denotes merely the direction taken^ 
and leaves it undecided whether the place was reached. 
Hence it may always be employed about ^ journey, which 
is^ not yet finished, Soph. Philoct. 58. 7r\eis S'c&f vqos oTkqv, 
you sail homewards. 

As a conjunction, it means 1.) that, Tlivris ofAoXoyovfJLBv, &s 
4i dpsrrt upitirov If* : 2.) in order that with the conj., opt. or 
fat. of the indio. 3.) so that with the infin. (more usually 
ft/re,) see § 140. 4. 4.) since, (see § 145. Obs. 5.) hence 
also 6.) the Latin ' quippe,^ for, Kpxrifov ?$■«» ffoyx(»fprKTai, us 
ah ioxus ouK a^>7(T6iv /xg, it will be best to yield, for you seem 
not to intend to release me* 

About the prep, us, see § 147. 06*. 6. 
&s, (with the accent, § 116. 5.) for ovrm, is very usual with 
Poets, especially the lonians j but in prose it is chiefly used 
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only in the expressions xau S/s^ even ihusy i. e, ev^en in thes& 
circumstances^ and its opposite odl' &s, not even thus^ yet noU 

iwmi as adverb, also signifies as, when^ and as conjunction, in 
order tlmt We have seen its construction above, § 139. 4. 
and only notice here that it also supplies the place of an 
energetic imper., ovu^ f^gff&g, Anah. 1, 7, 3. be by all meansy 
i. e. take care that you be, 

hot, as adverb, ' where/ as confunction, (§ 139. 2.) likewise in 
order that ; — 7ya rl ; wherefore, why 9 (as it were, in order 
that something be done.) 

wTe, so that, commonly with the infin. (§ 140. 4. 142. 4.) witl| 
the indie, &c. it means even so, but may also be rendered 
therefore^ Lat. ' itaque.^ 

Sri, that, instead of the Latin accus. with the infin. We must 
also notice the peculiarity, that it is used before the very 
words of another quoted, *AvixplmTo 8ti fi^tTiKsltDt oOk ay 
iel^aifAviy, he answered, I will, &c. 

. It also means because; elliptically for S«a rovroiriy or its abbre- 
viation JiOTi : (§ 115. Obs. 4.) but later Writers often have 
Sion for 8ro that 
It strengthens all superlatives, (compare if,) ex. gr^ 8« pteyifor, 
as great a>s possible, on, i^iKifa, &c. 

rouvsKa, (barely in the Epic Poets,) on that account, therefore. 
oiJvexa 1.) wherefore; 2.) as conjunction, because, (for rod Ivexa, 
otJ evexa. But Poets also use ovvska 1.) for svskx, for the 
sake of 2.) for 8r*, that, 
o&ot/ygxflf, (see § 29. Obs. 10.) in the Tragic Poets, as much as 
ovvEKa, because, that. 

fii, 1.) if; — ^2.) to the indirect question whether, see § 139. 5. 
and § 148. 2. b. When bI comes after &«t;/Ai^w, and some 
other verbs expressive of feelings, it should be used of un* 
' certain things, (ex, gr. if you are not sensible of it,) but the 
Attic custom, to avoid being positive in speaking, has 
caused this parficJe to be enaployed not only fgr very 
probable, but also for very certain things, consequently for 
ort, and the like. See the instance above, § 141. Obs. — 
Demosth. Mid. 29, Ouk ^ax^^^'^ ^* roiovro xaxov iiriyu rtf, 
he has not been ashamed to bring such a misfortune on — 
iEsch. c. Ctes. (537. Reiske,) Ouk dya^f tl f^'h S/xtiv 25ft;x6y, 
he is not satisfied with being left unpunished. 
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— sl xaiy with the mcltc.» though. But xal ei, and xav si^ if even, 
suppose, even. The last i$ construed with the indie, in spite 
pf ay : see the Note to Demosth. Mid. 15. Heind. ad Plat. 
Soph. 69. 

— Emr, 6?r*, properly ^ any one, any thing ; but this expression 
emphatically supplies the pronoun os-iy, ex, gr. ''E<p&6i/)oy em 
X^<T«/w,o)! 5y 6v Ty flreJ/^, whatever. Compare § 147. Obs. 8. 

— si yap is also used to express a wish, O that ! else eiS-e. 

ivai, after, 2.) «ince^ Lat. quoniam, French puisque, 

T-before interrogative^ and imper. it means for; *Evsl vwg 
h Si<xx/)/voi/xEv auTo ; />r Aoti; ^/^ could we discriminate it f 
'Egret ^ioLOM qLVTos, for look only yourself 

i^ov, where, {there where,) 2.) as a conjunction, since, if indeed, 
Lat. siquidem, 

hvotB, is also often used for since, like the Lat. quandoquidem. 

&}f, (Poetically xe, xev,) see above § 139. 7. etc. 

lav, ^v, ay, — orav, l^si^ay, see the same Section, 

'^kiv in particular has after verbs signifying to investigate^ exa* 
mine, see^ the power of the Latin an, ' whether, if;^ 2x<wrEt lay 
ixavov ^, look whether it be sufficient. But frequently the 
verb is wanting, and must be mentally supplied. M^iSI rovro 
apfmrov efof pioi, lay <7e voff veiacj, neither wUl I leave this un^ 
told, (to see) if I can prevail with you. See Ind. ad Plat. 
Meno, &c. Schneid. ad Xenoph, Mem. 4, 4, 12. — Homer's 
aYx6, (§ 139. 8.) II. a. 420. is employed exactly in this way. 

7), or, which signif. it always retains even in questions, Ot/ro/f hh, 
V ovK ohi ; so it is, or do you not think so ? vo^bv :3xei ; ^ iriXov 
on el^dyopai^; whence. comes he? or is it certain, (and then 
the question is unnecessary,) that he comes from the market- 
place ? See Ind. ad Plat. Meno. in V. 
— In comparisons it is than, Lat. quam ; 2oi rovro i^aKKov dqi' 
oxei, i) sfjiol, this pleases you better than it does me. — ^When 
the compar, refers to a proportion, we have ^ vqof — or ^ 
Kardi, ex. gr. Mei^o/v ^xar' av&^tf^ov, taller than a man usually 
is ; 'H Soga hlv k'Kirrm it Trpos to xaroq^cufxa, the glory is 
^ less than is due to the deed, (Lat. ' quam pro.') 
Quite different is 

5, which originally signifies truly, certainly; it is most commonly 
a mere interrogative particle, Lat. num ? 

xAi and re are exactly the Lat. et and que, and xal also signifies 
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aUof eveth &c. If ri comes before xai^ it meani not only, 
and Hol then means but dUo ; Airof rt r</;4ewo^ Mitfto^ koI 
roTt ^(iu(f\ r^y rvpavviicc xariXmiif: in other instances these 
particles signify — as well — ds. But this double connection 
is often used where we simply have once and, 

re is very frequently redundant in Epic poetry. This 
arises from the circumstance^ that in the old language this 
particle imparted to several words the connecting power^ 
which these words retained in the more polished language 
without retaining the particle itself. Hence we frequently 
meet in the old Poets with /xgy re, ii tb, yiq «> and even 
xai TBf (also,) for ptEV, ii^ yiq, and x^i alone< But the 
particle Ti most commonly comes after all kinds of rela-^ 
fives, because in the old language they all were merely 
forn^s of the pronoun demonstrative^ which through this ri 
obtained the connecting power^ and thus became the rela^ 
tive, which. As soon, however, as these forms were ex- 
clusively allotted to the relative signif , the particle ri was 
dropped as superfluous. Hence we often find in Homer 
Ss- ri, i<To'y rt, &c. instead of or, S(fov, and the like. The 
particles S^e and &re, and the expressions oTor re and 1^' £ 
TB (§ 150.) of the common language ' are a remnant from 
the ancient usage. (Respecting r' ipx see roL) 

But Koi alone in the sense of also is often introduced 
in familiar conversation, seemingly without any necessity ; 
Plato Alcib. 1, 6. {I admit all your questions^) 1m xaX ul&f 
is ri nou i^ziSi where we should use different jpar/tc2«», Hhat 
I may know what you will say* 

Before ptcSXa and ^iw it has a peculiar energy; ToUro 
yiq Koi yi^xKat oatfifiSis^ I know this^ and indeed very accu- 
rately. 
— xai, in comparisons, like the Latin atque, see Ind. ad Plat 

Meno, cet, 
Hal — a, see after H. 

W, {but,) is far from having a constant adversative power ; in most 
instances It is a mete transition and connection to announce 

* This if, in my opinion, the best way of accounting for tbe above-nieationed 
Epic expressions. Yet I readily grant that there may be other suppositions to 
account for them. But I Cannot agree with Hermann in explaining all this by an 
hypothesis of his own, that *ai and rt, and the Latin £T and auS| were originally 
different, and that r\ signified the Latin /or/e. 
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Bomethidg new, where we use either the copula and, or no 
conjunction at all. The Greeks employed it, where they 
could not make use of any other particle^ merely to avoid an 
atyndeton^ i. e. a new proposition unconnected with what 
came before introduced in the midst of a speech such as 
good Writers never admit, unless it is to produce some rhe- 
torical effect. In the old language H also served for other 
conjunctions^ especially yap, {Od. S. 369. :) particular atten- 
tion must, therefore, be paid to the context in Homer to be 
able to judge which of the three principal signif. 

and, but, for, 
it has in a given sentence. Homer also frequently uses II 
merely for a limitation of time^ which else is connected by 
&s, 8t6, &c. Od. /3. 313. 

Whenever koI and $6 are together in a proposition^ xql\ 
can only mean also, xcei oiros Ss Tta^yiv, but this also was 
there* But they likewise frequently signify and also. As 
Hotl xctl cannot be used in Greek, ii supplies the place of 
xal in such instances, NDv gri^J %J/t/xo/v rm vf^Briqcjy sffrlv 
h dymy xa\ v^l yvvoiiKwv H x«i TiKifcuv, Were xal— Se — to 
be rendered here literally, but also for your wives and 
children, it would give a false emphasis to the context. 
The meaning is simply this, now you have to fight for your 
own life and also, (and additionally,) for wives and chit- 
dreri. In common language, the expression can take 
place only when the principal word, to which xa\ refers, 
comes before Se, but in Epic poetry xaJ Se constantly fol- 
low close on each other ; IL e. 700* KaqTraXli^ws itpo vea/v 
l^e/^EV Xotov Ts xal Iwovs 'Orpvvcjv, xat S' Q^irof IvJ itpoyi^i" 

lji.lv and Sg are two particles^ which go together, and serve as is 
alone. They connect like it is true — but — and are much 
more frequently employed, as they merely combine two dif- 
ferent propositions, without denoting any contrast or oppo- 
sition. Thus a Section, Chapter, or even part of a whole 
Work, often ends with, for instance, Kal ravrac i^ev ovrws 
syivsro, (things happened so,) when the next Chapter, Sec^ 
tion, or Bookf must necessarily begin with something like, 
Tf y varspal^, (on the following day.) It is only when the 
context clearly requires it, that pUy is to be rendered, it is 
trucj indeed. 
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Two propositions often are united by /xev and Se, of 
which the second alone belongs to the context the first 
being premised merely to give more effect to the second 
by its contrast; Demosth. Olynth. II. 'Axx' sxeivo doc/- 
fjii^afy 61 (that) AflfxeSflwpiov/oif fjJv groTf, Z ayiqs^ 'AdfivatToi, 
vvsq Tft/y *ExXyjvixft/y SixaiA/y avni^aTE, xal, — 7va ol $KKot 
rif/fijcfi ruv hxalcifv, ra vf^ireqac avruy awoX/ffxere eicr^g^ovTej-, 
— vj;vi J* oxverrg ej^iivai, xaJ /xeXXste (delay) elffpiqsiy vvip 
vcuv vfj^Bripcjv avrcjv xTnt^irMv, Demosth. here is not sur- 
prised at the first proposition^ that the Athenians once 
defended the rights of all the Greeks against the Lacede- 
monians^ but at the second proposition^ that they^ who 
once acted thus, would not take proper measures for the 
protection of their own property. Ai(tx§ov l(mv, eJ eycj 
fxiv rovs irovoufy vi^bis ii ytmii rovs \iyovs ahrSiv avE^e^^E, 
pro Cor. 281 : it is obvious that the first proposition here 
is praiseworthy, and the second alone shameful, not in 
itself, but in contrast with the first. The following ex- 
ample, which is misunderstood by most Interpreters^ 
shews what attention it is necessary to pay to such con- 
nections, Eurip. Iph, T, 115. 

'Ex TspfAXTcov is voffTov dqovfjt.By vakiv. 

Here the negation properly belongs only to the second 
proposition, and the first as a contrast may come after, 
we will not, when we are at the goal, sail back again, after 
having performed such a long voyage. The connection of 
the two propositions is still more striking in this sense^ it 
shall not be said of us, that we performed a long voyage^ 
and went back again, when we had reached our destina- 
tion. It is the same if we take the whole for a disap- 
proving question. See Seidler^. 

This //.6V — Se — affords an emphatic way of connecting 
two ideas belonging to the same proposition instead of the 
more usual ri — xat — so that one word of the proposition 
is repeated ; Xenoph. Mem. 2, 1, 32. 'Ey<y Se avvsiiAi t^ev 

* The same phrase is also used sometimes in Latin, but a{];reeably to the syntax 
of that language, without such partickt: Horace, Sat, I, 2, 84. 

Quod venaie huhet, oHtndit ; necy «i quid konetti eni, 
Jactat, habetque pa/am ; qucerii quo turpia celci. 
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deoXs, aintfifu i* ivb^dwois rots aya^oXs, instead of the cooler 
avmi^i ^BoXs TB xfti d, r. an And even without /xcv in the 
first part of the prop03itiou, when the usual connecting 
form would require simply xal. See Soph, Philoct. 827. 
and about the repetition of the bare preposition of com- 
pound verbs in such a phrase, § 147. Obs. 11. 

Strictly speaking /xev never can be used without H, or a 
particle of similar import^ (jzKKoif fxivrot,) corresponding to 
it in the subsequent proposition. Yet 1.) from rhetorical 
motives the second proposition is sometimes omitted^ or 
differently expressed ; 2.) in some usual phrases^ where the 
second proposition must be considered as having com- 
pletely vanished, fxh is used alone^ (like the Latin quidem,) 
to isolate a person or things and remove any thing, which 
else might be expected ; thus in particular eyof jxev, (equi" 
dem,) and the like. See Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 36. 
Thecet. 49. In Epic poetry ptev also frequently occurs 
for Mriv, which see below. 

We have already seen above, (§ 126.) the expression 
/X6V — 6 Se — or Of piev — os Se — derived from ptev — Jg— . 
The same particles afford similar distinctions for adverbs; 
and not only demonstrative and relative, but also indefi^ 
nite forms are thus employed : wore /xev — vori Ib — (somC" 
times — sometimes — ; or at one time — at another time — ;) 
it is the same with rori and org — (see § 103. Obs. 9.) and 
Tip /Aev — np Se — or itii fj^av — vri is — (in this way — in that 
ti;ay,) 'iv^a. lABv — %yda. Is, and others. In such distinctions 
it sometimes happens that, for instance, 6 /xev, 6 i* od are 
without a verb in reference to a preceding proposition, 
when /xev appears to have an affirmative signif. nearly like 
the English much^ indeed, Ilavrar ^iXajrgov, oXX* ov tov /xIv, 
Toy S' o8, we ought to love alU not one much, and the other 
not at all ; Tia^v^aoLv ov% o ixh, h V ot, aKKa "xivrBSj there 
were present, not one indeed, and the other not, but all. 
ours and /uwfSre. 

ovki and fd.iiiB. Both forms serve to connect negative proposi- 
tions, and correspond to the Latin ' nejue,' neither — nor; 
with this diifference, that eSrs, pt^ire, affect parts of proposi- 
tions, or represent the negation as belonging to that, with 
which they connect it, whilst ol/Se, pt^Jg, rather serve to con- 
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oect whole propositions^ partly as a strong contrast, and 
partly as a transition, Out^^ and /xtira are more copulative, 
like xat^ when it is not employed in a negative proposition ; 
otii and pi^rM more disjunctive^ like iL Whenever ovre or 
/w.iJTi ia repeated^ the negations generally refer one to the 
other, as in Latin * negwe''— ♦ neque'^^-^neither-*-4H>r ; but 
when oiii or fxmii is repeated, it only gives successive nega^ 
Horn of the same kind as o<^6 alone. 

Besides being connecting particles^ ouit and fjutfjlii also 
correspond to the particular signif. of xai> just as this sig- 
nifies affirmatively 1.) ako^ 2*) even, so do these signify 
negatively 1.) neithert 2.) not even, and always have the 
latter signif, when they are in the middle of a proposition. 
Originally opSs and M*^li signified ^ not however^' and 
must still often be understood thus in Epic poetry ; they 
then are frequently written separate*, oh ii, pt^ Se. In 
common language the coalition of Se with the negative par- 
ticle was avoided^ either by placing these words difierently, 
or by employing oXXa or irdq. 
iXKi has the intensive signif. of U, and is at the same time the 
English adversative but. It is, however, applied in various 
ways in a lively style, which are only learned by study. It 
is especially used abruptly at the beginning of a speech, or 
even of a whole work^ when it often is intranslatable, and 
may but seldom be rendered yes, truly, indeed, or the like. 
— oXXayi^, see the Notes to Soph, PhUoct 81. 874. 
ya^ffor, alwajrs comes after other words^ like the Lat, enim. It 
has a very varied elliptical use, especially in conversation, 
when it must be mentally prefaced by / heHeve it — no won- 
der, or the like ideas^ which a careful attention to the con- 
text easily suggests. It is likewise used interrogatively. 

This |)ar<tcfo often appears superfluous to us in a propo- 
sition, which has been announced by a preceding |!>ronouii 
demonstrative; Xenoph. Mem, I, \, 6. 'AxXci /ui^v Iwo/ei 
Kai rais Ttpos rovs ezytroiSe loyr, ra iA>sy yap dyecyxaia fftr^B" 
^ovXevB w^irruv, and so on, here we should say simply, he 
also did this^ (or what follows,) for his friends, he coun-^ 

• Even 111 Tonie prose, Herod. 6, 35. n«A.;Lifc# itx* li^^i^»f ^«r»i#f#S»i, (!• he dis- 
mitiedj) M ^ffXa^rcv, fnh i\ yuvriMr n ^mv^ns rns TAtXnrouy {but if Miletut did not 
attempt any tkmg ffrievoms, i. e, a detertum,) wittfif, ». r. X. 
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ielled thnn tohat woi iiece9$ary^ &c. (Sm also Plato Ly9. 
14, Heind.) In these oases ya^ only explains what has 
been stated before> as is sometimes done in German and 
English with namely. 
oBii, eofuequmMy, therefore^ follows only after other words. See 

about the tSh» which is annexed^ as oanooi/y, &:c. § 80. I. and 

116. 9. From this are derived 

QdKfAv, wjKotn. The particUa oin and o2y used affirm- 
ativdy, imply a conclusive negative, ^ consequently not, 
therefore not J Hence in familiar language they were ap- 
plied in difibrent ways, which appear from the context, 
and are partly denoted by the accentuation. 1.) When 
used interrogatively, the negative conveys the affirmative 
opinion of the speaker. Eurip. Oreet. 1238. ObxovTt oviHn 
rdis kXvatv pvau rixva ; wiU you then, hearing these re- 
proachee, not save your children? Plato Phcsdr. 258* 
OhfunfVj lav fxiv oSror ifAf^iv^, 7f7^d«ii' imi^^rm Ix tioD dea- 
rqov ; does not he then, when this is abided hy, go pleased 
from the theatre? This question, in consequence of being 
heard habitually as meaning the negative affirmatively^ 
became itself 2.) an affirmation without interrogative. 
Soph. Antig. 91. O^xoDv, Irav iii fx^ tf^eW, vsvaveofjiat, 
I therefore shall give over, when I am no longer able. 
Plato Pheedr, 274. O^xouv to fMv rixms r« x«i mnxylas 
XoyAiv vf ft IvuLvSis ix^roj, thus then we have said enough of 
skill, and want of skill in speeches. Very different from 
this is 8.) o2xoi;v, when> without being conclusive, it merely 
is an intensive negation. Soph. Aj. 1336. 'Axx' a^roy 
%li,9as ovr' iyif roi6vh fAOi Ot/xot/y art/x«<r(zipt* iy, but though 
he behaved to me in this manner, I should not like to insult 
him by any means; Philoct. 872. Oi/xoc/v "Ar^siSau rotfr* 
5frX«)#«v idw6qcjf Ovrcjf Ivryxsiv, uya^ol arparvikiren, the 
Atrida did not bear this easily, Sic. The similarity of 
the accent in the first and second ovxoi/v, as contradistin- 
guished from the third ovkow, has been traditionally handed 
down to us by the generality of editions ; and the state- 
ment of the ancient Grammarians agrees with it. See 
Herm. ad Viger. n. 261. to which may be added Apollon. 
de Conjunctione p. 496. 9.— Phrynichus Bekkeri p. 57. 
All admit a different accentuation only for the conclusive^ 
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and negcdwe expression \ The accentuation of the affir- 
mative and conclusive negation * consequently noif ovkow, 
is generally not different from the accentuation of the third 
form. But as it is customary to distinguish the unaltered 
signif. of compound particles by writing them separately, 
I think it is also proper in this case, and by no means 
repugnant to tradition : Plato Phadr. 275. (after having 
told Theuth that man would become forgetful through this 
security^ Thamiis continues^) O&tot/v, (more correctly owe 
o2y,) pirVijpt^r, &XX' i^o/xviQffSft/s' f s^/xoexov cS^es*, then it is not 
for memory, but for recollection, that you have found a 
remedy ! Eurip. Orest 1640. 

Men. "OffTis Sg rifjt>f fx'nrip^'^ Or. EvialiJMy %(pu. 
Men. Ovkovv, more correctly, (o^x oJv,) avys, then you 
(do) not ? 
etra, and 2«rsiT«, signify both afterwards, thereupon^ 2.) then, (see 
Herm. ad Viger, n. 239.) Both are often used to express 
reproaches in a scolding manner: 1.) stating the motive of 
anger or surprise first, TaXfra S^ roKyi^s Xiyeiv^Btr lyd aou 
(psiffofxai; you dare to tell me this^ and then (after all that^ 
nevertheless, or yet) I am to spare you 9 2.) beginning a 
speech in reference to what had been said by another, just 
as we say, you will then — shorter then, Lat. itane, Erra 
roX/xiQ<rEtf Tov t/Iov a^o&viQ(TxovTaf ilaopgcv ; then you will take it 
on you to witness the death of your son? — Xenoph. Mem, 
1, 4, 11. "E^'siT* ovK oJg* (p^ ovrl^et y, (sc, mvs hsohs wv av&/)«- 
*xm ;) 0? ^fft/rov /asv— (viz. when they yet first, &c.) Both 
particles are also connected with participles in all these 
signif.^ as tve have seen above § 144. 06^. 6. But the in- 
stances, in which gfra and gVgira are considered as dependent 
on the subsequent participle, (see Herm. ad Viger. n. 219.) 
admit every one of them likewise a reference to i}xe participle 
which preceded^ which ought tx) be preferred as more natural. 
oJ, 1.) again, anew ; 2.) on the other hand, contrariwise; ^,) far- 
ther, and also. 

* It is only in recent editions, that Hermann and others hate begun to distin- 
guish the conchaive interrogative by accenting it «t7»«i>v, but I cannot approve of it. 
The first and second form have in the main the same affirmative signif. ; the accent 
of the interrogative is ah ethic accent, which is not marked in any language by a 
grammatical accent. Both kinds of tradition are against the practice, for Uiere is 
no mention made by Grammarians, in any of the passages just quoted, of the inter-^ 
rogative signif. in this connection. 
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r^iv, before^ is in point of signif. a compar., and takes, therefore, 
when it refers to another proposition, the particle ^, com- 
monly with the infin. ; Ylph ij IxSeTv l/xs, before I came. 
But frequently ij is omitted^ and irpU itself becomes a con* 
junction, vph gX&gTv l/xs : — igph av eX^cj points to the future. 
Ttvv 5^, nowy at this time; and particularly with prwteritesy ^ jmt 

now,' ' shortly before,' 
woj and vehrore. The principal signif of these particles is till 
now, hitherto ; but they are never joined to affirmative pro- 
positions in this sense. Their use is confined to the follow- 
ing cases. 

They are most commonly joined to a negation, and ex- 
press yetj Lat. dum; ovvta, fAinvaf, not yet^ * nondum^* but 
they must not be mistaken for the similar Epic forms^ see 
§ 116. Ohs, 6. n^w^rore, however, is seldom annexed to 
the simple ou or f^'n : it is always ovhvwvoret /dMisvwvore^ 
never yet. This is mostly used alone in reference to the 
pasty so that the form without va — oviivore, nct)et^— is com« 
monly employed only generally, or with respect to the Jut. 
See Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. 76. and Lobeck ad Phryn. 
458. Both itoj and vivors may be separated from the 
negative particle by other words between. 

These particles are also sometimes emphatically used 
with interrogativest relatives, and participles^ which shorten 
this latter construction^ Thuc. 3, 45. tiV ttcj — ; Demosth. 
Phil. I. "Oaa <ndfVorz 'fikvia^fAev, what we ever hoped for; 
Plato Ph<ed. 116. Apiaros rm irdfifoTe i^v^o d(puioiAivar9, 
<jraffAizXa, see the following Section. 
eriy alone is yet 9 still, farther ; and with a negatiout ovxin, i^mKin, 

no more, no longer, 
fji^i and vri, are particles of protestationy which always have the 
object, by which we swear, in the acctw. ; ex. gr. y^ Aia, by 
Jove! — A protestation with v^ is always affirmative; but 
/jua may take either an affirmativey or negative particle, {val 
fj(.ci A/a, and ov i^a A/a :) when pta, however, is alone, it is 
merely negative, iml A/«, no, truly not ; no, by Jove ! far 
from it ! 

2. But these and other particles are put in Greek to a variety 
of uses, which must be studied with the utmost attention, as they 

2 D 
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eannot he staled here. Tbis is in particokr the case with severdl 
poflriAcUsi which formerly were called particula eospletwcB, though 
their use alone csm be called an usUs expletivtis, and this too must 
not be misunderstofod. There are in all languages particles, 
which serve only to complete the sense of a proposition^ or obtain 
a certain harmonious fulness or redundance^ yet never withotit 
their proper import, though they might be omitted, since that, 
^ which they are to denote, is often understood of itsdf. Greek 
partideB of this kind require still greater caution to be jisidged 
conrck:tly. Their complete and primitive signif ^nerally has 
only been weakened, and merely gives to a proposition a slight 
shade of meaning, which can only be felt through an intimate 
acquaintance with the language, but which may be greatly as- 
sisted by the knowledge of their fundamental signif. This is as 
follows. 

7i, (endkicf,) properly at hasty (for which ywv is more generally 
used.) It is also commonly employed, whenever a single 
object, or a paH is named relatively to the whole or greatest 
numbef. Hence it is so often annexed to h/w, (eyar/s,) 
whereby one opposes one*s self as it were to the rest of man- 
kind : exactly, / for my part Frequently it may be ren- 
dered certainly y indeed^ Lat. certe. 
l^, (in the Epics S,(r and pu, the latter of which is enclitic,) 
always comes after other words,* and signifies 1.) most com- 
monly consequently, 2.) where it appears to have no power, 
eoftf&rmahly to nature or good mannersy Lat. ex ordhie, rite : 
hence it serves as a transition to a proposition, which was 
expected ; 3.) after eJ, eav, and the like, hy chance. 

The intefrogafive particle ippc, which always begins the 
sentence^ is the Lat. num.^ 
tirf, (enclitic,) is prt)perly an old dat instead of w, and means 
therefore^ certainly : but these signif. are forgotten, and 
Topyi^f, roryigror, roiyxqavv, are strengthened expressicms of 
rot t^^tohvv is used when an argument is continued, and so 
on, as if it were, / say farther, but ncnv-^Tot alone only 
serves to strengthen an affirmation. 

* If a^ei OP flf^* ovv here and there begins a proposition, it ought always to be con- 
verted into Z^et in prose, which in all such instances simply is a question supplying 
^e phtce of an affirmation:. Siee Hehid. ad Plat. Gorff, 27. 

' Attic Poetft, hovever, interchange the quantity, and use S^bl for therefore^ and 
iiet, as an interrogative particle s but its place in the proposition is the same. 
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itdf roiy aitd cMainh/, and truly, 21.) and yet, 3.) though. 
fAhroh to be sUre'^y hence 2.) bid indeed, howeffef; it is H more 

emphatic form for Se. 
T* iqA, r i^y (see § 29. Obs. 8.) with Poets ip(t st^tigthened by rol. 
W, properly at present, now, (for which fiJii is used ;) hetice it 
serves in various wdys to enliveti fl speech ; Sys M, come on 
then; rl l^, what then? — It also means /orsoof ft, trtdy, and 
After the pronoun relathes, 8<Trif W^ ovoo M,* whosoetHf 
it may be, wherever it may be, &c. ; or any one, I know 
not where. 
f^iiVf (Doric fAiitj Epic pilv and f^iy,) is 1.) an affirmation, tndy, 
indeed, 2.) but indeed, yef, Plato Soph, 1. Kai/xoi >ox«&gw 
f^h ov^AyiMs Btvctt, ieTos pbi{v. 
Ts pt^v, (Epic ye ptlv,) ifrue, certainly ; hence it is also a more 
powerful a, see Exc. 1. ad ^ra^. Koci y^hf, Lat< tmino, yes, 
% all means I and opposed to a contradiction, it is the Latin 
atqui, and yet. 

After interrogaiives following an interlocutor's negation 
TTore pt^v, when then ? ris pt^v, who then f (i. e. when, who 
else then ?) whence ti pt^v is as much as why not ? 

ri ptriv, (Ionic and Epic 93 ptgv,) is the common formule 
of asseverations and protestations^ sometimes with the 
indie, ri pb^y hyit &M<g^oy rovro, (J swear that I have suffered 
this,) sometimes with the infin, dependent on other terbs, 
as ofxwiA,i ri p&^y Sa;(T£fy, (/ faithfully ptcndse to give;) and 
also in the 3 pers. *Tw6J^«ro 4 ptw pti dvofuv a^rws r§o- 
^f, Ae fooj: ti on himself, faithfidly promised that they 
should not want food. 

w pc^y, 1.) yelt not, 2.) a negative profestationf answering 

to the affirmative 5 pt^Qv : in a dependent proposition p^^ ptijv. 

^rtv, (enclitic, peculiar to the Ion. and Dor. Foets,) is also an 

affirmation, conveying pretty nearly the idea of I should think 

so ; hence it is used especially in an ironical and satrcastical 

sense : 99 &^, od ^m, even so, not so I should tkink, 

yi, yuv, short and enclitic^ used only in the Ionic dialect and in 

poetry, 1.) property the same with vi>y, for which it ii^ some- 

' Tbis particle \s derived from ft.h, {Epic ^*,) and r§i, eompure § ISd. 1. 

" They are generally written separate, but whenever they receive the addition of 
the strengthening ^tri, (see § 80. Obs* 1^ and $ 116. 7.) they are most usually 
wrhlen a« a sinf^ word. 

2 D 2 
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times used ; 2.) for o3v, therefore, now ; 3.) like the English 
too^ ©yyjTos- Se w xai oh rgrt/^ijct, thou too art bom mortal, 
R ft. 622. 
mp, (enclitic, and probably derived from Tripi in the sense of vert/y 
§ 147. Obs, 9.) quite; — hence offfvep properly means entirely 
as — )taiv€p, though ever so much, i. e. although, in which 
sense we also have veq, alone. 
voTg, (enclitic,) at any time; used interrogatively, it expresses 
surprise : TU Ttori e<7riy oiros ; who can this 6e, who may 
this be? 
isw, (enclitic,) \^ somewhere, anywhere ; 2.) by chance ^ perhaps ; 
3.) in conversing on putting indirect questions to found an 
argument on the aflSrmative answer of the interlocutor. See 
Ind. in Plat Menon. in v, 

Aiivou is the same as gro&r, but more emphatical, and if 
a little irony is used so as to hint that the opposite is impos- 
sible, it is Syi^-oi/Sev. Demosth. Mid. 26. *E<Tr«vai yiq 
6^i(Trat S^jrov&ey qlvtS), for I should think that he will be 
allowed to stand there. 

§ 150. — Of some particular Locutions. 

ov ariv dXKi, or ov fji^ivroi dXKi, (compare § 149. 2.) is properly yet 
no, but no ! rather — : but it commonly means merely yet, 
however ; sometimes also rather. 

oif% 3ri and oh% ^Trcus. These two phrases are generally 
, considered as identical, while they rather are antithetical : 
the verb \iyu, or some such verb, must be supplied in both. 
When the phrase with on follows, the proposition is a/- 
flrmative ; Xen. Memor. 2, 9, 8. Kai ovx ori t^ows h Kplreov 
. Iv ^(TtoC*^ ^V) dXKd Kai ol ^iKoi avrov, (where i^ovos belongs 
only to Kpirofv.) Theophr. O^x 3r< ave(pt/ av, aXXa xal 
havl^^aripas xai KoXKiovf BTtolinaz, it would not only have 
blown, but also, &c. Dio Cass. 42. p. 285. Accvei^o- 
(Asvos^ Qv% in itapoL rcuv liiarcuv, dXKa. nai irapi ra/v GroXeo/v, 
not only by private persons, but also by cities. When 
this phrase is to introduce a negation, the negative must 
lie already in the proposition itself, and may then be 
heightened by aXX' ovll, Demosth. c. Timocr. 702. O^x 
%ri rw)i Qvrm dmarep'iiJLsv aiv, aXX' ovi' av e^ojv, Thuc. 2, 97. 
TavTYi Sg, (Scytharum potentice,) d^uvocroc k^taova^cc^ ovx 
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€<mv, X. r. X. Whenever the negative is to be expressed^ 
o^X ^^^^ ^s more usually employed, in which case owm^, 
how, as, means that not, Demosth. c. Polycl. 1225. *H Sg 
yS ov% ^ojs rivi xaqirov 77ve7X€v, aXki xxi to viof^ — Ix rwv 
(ppsdrm l^rg'Xigrev, no^ only the earth no fruit, &c. Xenoph. 
Hellen, 5, 4, 34. *ES/Ja(TKov tov Sri/w^ov, «&$• ol AaxsSficiptovioi 
ot;% Stta^s rtfji^offiiaaivro, dWa xai e^aivgVaiev tov 2^oJ§/av, 
^Aa^ /Ac Spartans not only would punish, &c. 2, 4, 14. 
Oj5% Swwr aSixouvrgj", aXX* oyS* einimfAovyre^, l^t/yaSsyopte&a, 
having not only done them no harm, but not having even 
entered their country, we were banished, OSxot/v, (i.e. ovx, 
o2v, see above,) %mus ptvoocrd'^vaei av nr IroX/M^txTg — ^XaD§ov ti, 
aXX* ftr Iv o^&aXpwIV — S>a,ci\i(aS''~'%%a(sros Siexsiro'. 

0^ 8(Tov and o^x ^^"^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ss frequently, used in the 
same sense^ the former for ov% on : Thuc.> at least> has 
it with an additional second ov, 4, 62. for the negative, Ol 
ptgv o^x offov ovx 'fifAvvavro, aXX' ovi' effof^naoiv. Ovy(, oTov is 
used for ohx oTrof^ : Polyb. Ovx ^^^^ cjfeXeTv ivyair iv rous 
(pl\ovs, aXX** oCy avrovs crci^eiv. 

Whenever in and tvcas are introduced with pt^, viroXi^ 
rh may be supplied, or they may be understood like the 
Latin ne dicam, and are thus stronger than the preceding 
expressions^ but both in a negative sense. Cyrop, 1, 3, 10. 
Mt) ivcDf 6qx^7(jdai ev pv^iAa, aXX' ovi* op^ovv^ai IJt/vao'S'g, 
3, 2, 21. O^x av ^iMBis dtj^ak&s Bqyal^oifjis^a, iJt,ri irt riiv 
roureov, aXX' ovi' av r^v rifjLBri^aVj Memor, 1, 6, 11. Kairoi 
Toye i/jidriov ^ rr,v olxiav ov^svl av fJLri in TrpoTxa Joi»f, aXX* 
ovy av aXarrov rr,f dj^ta^ Ka^civ : all which connections are 
easily supplied and explained. 

When fxri in follows, the expression is still more inten- 
sive^ and is to be understood like the Latin 'nedum,' much 
less, much more. Plato Crat, 427. Aoxei* <toI pdiiov sTvai 
ovroj raxit /xa&siv orioiJv vpdyyia, pti 8ti roGovrov S Si Joxgi* Iv 
roiV lAzyiorois /xgyKXTov gfvofu PhcBdr, 240. *A xai Xoyw 
gariv dKoveiv ovx sTFirspTrhy pti on Si eVvft'. Xenoph. £M/. 

' The example quoted by Viger 7? 10, 5. without mentioning wheace it is taken, 
Ovx ^^"i '^'*'f «r«Xi^/«i»f, *. T. X. where 6vx t^ts is employed affirmaiively for no/ on/y, 
unquestionably is not genuine ; and the passage of Athennus with the negative §1^ 
Uri, quoted by Budaeus, p. 911. without specifying where it stands, iP^^K *^' ^f**^ 
rnk ir^»€^>Xsr«mt, «xx' 6v^ i)^Xn\ws,) is of an unknown period. 
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Tov h • — Lucian has obx hrat in the ^me siense. Dial 
JHforf. 21, 5. OvV kariyat y/i(Aal ovx oveas /SotS/^eiv iivvaro. 

pvx Sri sometimes serves to introcjuce a seeming objec- 
tion, which is immiediately after refntedj (commonly with 
iXKa,) not that — but; when there is no refutation, ovx ^'^' 
also signifies although : Heind. ad Plat. Lys. 37. 
frotag. 66. 

in (jt.r\ after negations means except. 
ro iif fin elliptical expression, not easily supplied, which 
introduces a proposition opposed to what has been stated 
l^fore, nearly like the English as however, hut a^ yet, 
Heind. ad Plat Timet 37. Buttm. ad Menon. 37. 

TO fxif more commonly ro fji.i ov, with the infin. as much 
as &ars pt-Jj, so that not, that not, Lat. f quo minus, quin.* 
SeeEupc. II. ad Demosth. Mid. 142. Compare also toD 
fjiii, § 148. Obs. 9. 
rt frequently becomes a limiting or also generaiising particle, ^ in 
fomfi d^grpe, — * in anything f hepce oSn, y^in, not at all ; 
but these particles may be separatiedi oirz n l/?y«, Jl. oc. 115. 
iSiee about the tmesis with rJ, (^vwi n,) § 147. Obs. 10. 
I0ir4 lyf, pinch less, Lat. nedum, prQ\)B.bly derived from i^ti in. 
pi 9$qt, ex. gr. Ou vspl rov niMtpTiaaffdat, ^X^ xai — , to say nO" 
thing of revmgei (i.e. revenge is out of the qV'estiont) but we 
%pill even — , (Tliac, 4, 63.) 
4mv ^ or offovtWi (Lat. ^ t(intum mn!) nearly, almost ; Tov ixsX- 
^.ovra icai ^ffovou vapivrat, voX£/xoy, tjie w^r tphich is imminent 
and almost at hand^ i.e. only ji^t so mifpA is wanting, that 
we are not actuqlly at war. 
o(Tov alone is used elliptically with ap infin. in the following man- 
per^ ^iimfj(>9)t indarcp ojov a^o^^v, he distributed to each as 
much as eqch could live on : — Thuc. 3, 49. *H ^^oriqa movs 
2^&«<y6 ToffouTov, 8(Tov Tlixvira iviyvwxgvai ro %J/^$iff/^cifj the first 
v&fsel arrived only a very little earlier, as Pachas had already 
proclaimed the decree of the peqple. 
S^wj^i 7}, ov, in davj4,at<Trov 8(tqv, and the like, i^ the h^U * mirum quan- 
tum,^ wonderfully much, i.e. a very great deal. It is used in 
the same way before or after superl. of words expressive of a 
^pKmtity ; «J.5tar<:f Wi Q(r» 9f^Mroff l^U • qvamphrimaf a 
great many. See § 151, 1. 6. 
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^M rnAipxi, daily f (Plato Charm. 51. extr.) and also ieof Vfiih any 
limitations of time. The former is also written close toge- 
ther, and contracted o<T»)/(A6§<y*. 
dv^* ^Vy (according to the rule of § 143. 5.) is used for aivrl UbIvcov 
4— HMP. gr. Aotf £ TouTo iv&' iv Isiatxas fXQi, take this for that, 
which you have given to me. But it is also used for dvrl 
rovtov in, for this, that, Xa§<y <toi oliac, dv^ iv ixdif, I thank 
you for thisy that you are come, 
i^ (5, is properly for IgrJ rovrw, t — , but commonly for Itri vovr<f 
its — ; and as l^i with the dot. conveys the idea of a condi- 
tion, l(p* a means on condition that; Ae^o; aol 1^ & aiyviaus^ 
I will tell it to you on condition that you be silent. 

1^' Stb is the same, (for IttJ rovrtoy Aan,) but is more 

usually construed with the infin. ; ex, gr. ^Hipid'nffav 1$' 

aire ffvyypdyi/oci vof^ous^ they were chosen on oondiiion that 

they should make laws. 

gWfi, (not h rs, for it is used instead of If ore. Dor. Hare,) untile as 

long as — , § 146. 3. 
ohf, before an infin. means of such a nature that, such as; 0« 
Tr^oabsv 6i6yres «*«« }^wois oioi Te/x,vsiv slmv, ol Jl yopt^isi ohi Traqi 
rovrm ie^ifAevoi Xea/veiv, (of such a nature that they cut — that 
they receive of those and bruise,) or with a negative^ Ov yip 
9iv oio^ Qciio vavTor xspialveiv, ke was not one (not such a one) 
who is ready to do anything for the sake of gain, 
otis rs (olotrre, oloare,) means, in speaking of persons, able,— --of 
things, possible ; OTor re eari vdvr' airoJgI^«i, he is able to do 
any thing ; aXX* ovx olov re rovro^ but that is not possible. 
This phrase difiFers a little from the preceding one only in 
practice, for olor and oTof re are, properly speaking, the same. 
See in the preceding Section re. 
oTov slxftjs", a^ may be imagined, as may be supposed, 
bdlh olov properly there is nothing like^ (French, * U n'y a rien de 
tel,') whence, for instance, O^Sev olov dxovffai raJv Xiyem avrovj 
i.e. the best thing we can do, is to hear him, there is nothing 
like hearing him. 

&KKo is used negatively or interrogatively to strengthen 
an affirmative proposition, in which case there generally 
is a verb omitted, Cyrop. 1, 4, 24. 'ExsiVos^ ovUv aXXo ^ 
roift ve9:rwx6ras Tfe^ieXauyaJv e^eirq, Memor. Soor. 2, 3» !?• 
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X. r. X. When aXko is spelled ^ith an apostrophus in this 
connection, it commonly loses its accent : Plato ApoL 
p. 20. A»' ovilv aXX' 07 S»a tro^iav r»va rovro to ovoix,» Boyjnxa, 
Phisdr. 231. *'fi(yrg ovisv vjroKeiverai iKK* ^ ttoieiv vqa^u- 
iMJS 0, ri oiv, X. T. X. Menon. 9. "On oi/Sev aXX' ^ lariTirreif, 
because you do nothing but command. iEschin. c. Tim. 
\ - "Clare fxriiev aXX' ^ rar otJcrj^i/vas' a^roi TtspisXvcu, This 

accentuation gives to aXX' the appearance of the abbre- 
viated aXka : hence it frequently is accented aXK* in such 
instances. 

To these phrases belongs also the interrogative expres- 
sion aXXo n : Plato Gorg. 81. El ptev yip rvyxhex ravra, 
oKvfyri ovra, oi Xiysi^y aKkO ri 07 ^ptci/v /3ioy ayarer^a^*iAivos 
oiv gJV) ; if this were true, would not our life be destroyed? 
The particle 07 is also frequently omitted in this interroga' 
tive : Plato Rep. 369. "AxXo r» yeco^os /xev aTf, ii oIxoSo- 
fAos ; is not one a husbandman, and the other a builder ? 

These connections gave rise to dXK' 17 being used for 

the Latin ' nist,' unless, but except, Aristoph. Ran. 1105. 

OvK w/<Ti*avr' aXX' 07 f/^di^av xakiaoti xat pvniraftai et^filV. 

But in most cases there is an abbreviation of the thought 

before this aXX' ^, which it is impossible to supply by 

words ; Isseus de Aristarch. Hered. 261. 'O voixos ovk egt, 

rm rr^s sTTixKripov xvqiov eXvxi, dKk* 73 rovs irouias — x^areiv 

TftJv x/JojptocTwv. Plato Phcedr. 89. Tms ixh ovv- evexat 

xav rif, &;$• gl^'giv, ^oio), aXX* 07 t6/v roioi/r^v ri&oym evexa ; 

See also Aristoph. Acham. 1112.^^ 

raXXoe for ra xKka, in other respects, otherwise, ex. gr. ^Kffriv 

airais, raWoL evionfJLoysT, he is childless, in other respects he is 

happy. Hence ra Se aXKa — and in the next proposition xal, 

as in general — so in particular, Ti re aXkoc eviaifj^oveT, xal 

7raii»f fi^e* xaTy)x6of r avr^, (compare xal and re in the pre- 

'® This evidently shews the affinity between all the above-mentioned phrases. The 
accent, according to general custom, should therefore remain unchanged on akX\ 
But the expression akX* n for fiiti is too abrupt, particularly as there are passages, 
in which the word aX)Los is already used once in what went before, so that the ellipsis 
before &XX* *} is not clear ; Plato jipoi. p. 34. Tim aSxXtfv Xoyev tx^v^i ^§n^6VTtr%i iftoi, 
«A.x' ^ e^Bov TI tut) ytxKMv ; even the ancient Grammarians seem to hare derived 
this »XX' n from akka. As it here loses the accent, the latter is commonly also 
omitted in the other above-mentioned phrases, which are connected with it. 
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ceding Section f) whence the elliptical phrase ri rs aXka xael 
—properly among others, but it may always be rendered by 
in particular. 

oKKus re xal, also in particular, especially ; and has the same 
origin as the preceding. 

dfjL^orepovf used by Poets adverbially ^ (or elliptically y) and means 
both, a>s well — as, as — cw; x^^^"^^ ^^ aivo/^ 'A/x^org^ov vIkvis 
re xal eVxeo^, o ^vvia^Bv. In prose it is the same when the 
accus. dfA^orspa unites two preceding modifications^ expressed 
in a different ca^e, i^ioL^ipovres ^ ^jo^igc 09 xaXkBi ^ dfjLiporspa^ 
(Heind. ad Plat, Charm, 3.) and also in another correspond- 
ing instance, ddrspcc, Plato de LL, 6. p. 765. "Effrw Trg/^wv 
yvndiov var^q (MCKiara. /xev vUojv k%\ buyoLriqofVy si 5s (Ari, &«- 
TBPx, if not yet one of the two. 

rxvro rovro, ro^vavrfov, to XeyofjuevoVj and similar intercalations, 
see § 131 . 06^. 5. 

o2ros-, avrrty as exclamationj see § 76. Obs, 3. 

xai ravruy and that too ; TrjXixatJriov wa^&svov ev xg^aX-Ji g&§€\^ay, 
xal TaDra gvo^Xov, iSticA a virgin (Pallas) have you had in 
your heady and that too armed ! 

rovro fAiVy rovro Sg, is often used adverbially. See § 128. 

avro), oLvrri, Omitting alv, always is along with. Homer already 
has ivco 'iititoi avroXffiv ox6(7(piv^ two horses along with the 
chariot ; and so have all the succeeding Poets and Prose- 
writers ; ^AvuXovro al vtibs avrots dviqatTiv, along with the crew. 

avro Sg/^£i, avro anf^avsty the thing will shew it, the deed will prove 
it. 

vqo rovf better v^orov, formerly, ere this, (yrpo rovrou or sksIvou rov 
Xpovov,) see ad Plat. Alcib. 1, 14. 

Tot) Xoivovy {sc, x^ovovy) hereafter, (compare § 132. 6. 4) — to Xoi«'ov 
or merely Xot^rov, henceforth. 

*no\\ov SgT, impersonal, ^ far from^^ (French, ils*enfaut de beaU' 
coup ;) personal, ttoWov Sgw, / am far from, ex, gr, XiyBiv 
rovro, (see the Note to § 151. 1. 7.) Frequently it is in the 
infin. absolute^ (§ 140. Obs, 2.) ^oWov Ssiv, very far from it, 
most certainly not ; Tovto yap iroWov SgTv glWoi m ay, for 
most certainly no one would say so. 

The contrary is ^ix^oi) or oKiyov Ibi, Ueoy SgTv, nearly, very 
near, Lat. ' non multum abest quin,' wanting but littlcf 
almost ; o'kiyov Siw biisb^v, I had almost said, was very near 
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saying. Frequently iKiyov or (AticpQv alone is used in this 
sense. 
'ffspl 'xroXKov e<TTi fjt^oh or vepl TToWoif TTotovfxat or ^o^jfjMtj I make 
much of, value highly, it is of importance to me, I wish visry 
much ; it^i ^Xe/ovor, ^e^i nXdarov is the saqae, and mp\ fjuKpov, 
&c. the contrary. 
fjLoKkov Sg, when alone, is always to be rendered ' or rcUher.' 
fjjKiar» fxh, (in reference to ej Se fjii coming after,) it would be 
best, if possible, properly indeed; Kar^yiyv^i^ers «i?ro(; 
fi^Kjrd /xsv 3'avaerov, et $6 pii9, cUi^vyiaVy it would be best to con^ 
demn him to death, but if not, to a perpetual exUe, 

When ptaXierra is used interrogatively, requiring a more 
definite or precise answer, it has nearly the same meaning 
TTojoi fxikKTra ; how many then exactly ? — With numerals 
it denotes their probable upshot, (*Ey rsffacipoUovr^ f^dh^r^ 
riyi^i^oLis,) affirmatively indeed, {most a^suredly^ certoinly,) 
speaking from conviction, yet so as to give to understand 
that the matter is not absolutely, positively certain ; hence 
<giiy <Kov, and the like, are frequently added. See Ind, ad Plat. 

Menon. in v, Wessel. ad Herod. 8, 65. 
iruiMOLKa, originally, how soT^ henoe, by no means. 
iXu&ey, (accented in this way,) ironically, indeed ! is U so ? — do 
you think so ? Lat. itane ? Brunck ad Aristoph. Ran, 840. 
iffXov, (non- Attic oipgXov,) properly I ought ; hence it denotes a 
wishy partly alone ; Mrnror wipgXov ^(nsXy, had J but never 
done it! and partly with wf or gJ'&s, el yqip, (O th(it! would 
to Heaven ! Lat. * utinam ;') *X2r a/ipeXs^ Traqsimi, Q that 
thou hadst been present ! eI yap o/^eXov dftverv, O that I had 
died ! It is only with later Writers that it is an indeclinable 
interjection, 
dixixsi, do not mind; hence 1.) an asseveration, unquestionably, 
no doubt, truly : 2.) a confirmation of a more g^newd pro- 
position by a particular one, and indeed — , 
oia^a, do you know ? when used by way pf advice^ or as a wish, 
it is construed with the imper, and the pronoun relative after 
it ; Ofj^* qIv ^paiaQv \ do you know now what yo^ must 
do? 



" It it fn mora nataral to tqppoBe tkis fona d«rif«d from itm /Uxm tlutn to de- 
riFt it with GrvDmarians from the rather uncQiamoii Dprio r#^ fior r^^f t . 
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stfth t^mes befeie prenouti* rehM^e of all kinds : hrtv Sre, Lat. 
^e9teum,' i.e. iometimen; itmn Sf, Lat. ^est qui,' i.e. gome one. 
It is eveo used in this way before Sipl. ; K(tl iarty <h avrwy 
irtrpviTxoiiro, and some of them were wounded ; "Ecnv oh 
oix ovrw^ cSo&y, io 9ome it did not appear so, (but we may 
also say cmv tn,) Anab, 1, 5, 7. 'Hv Sc rojv aroAiMihy dSr vaivv 
(jLst^^s ikavnvf he made sotne of these halting stations very 
long. This phrase was afterwards considered as a single 
word^ ^uid thus interwoven in the speech ; £i yiq h r^vxls 
f (TTiv ols iuffofpsaru, for if the manner displeases some ; xKi- 
crrf iv U E^x£y£(my a, but he allowed them to steal some things, 
(X^noph. Laeed. % 7.) OSff^sp eiJov cjtiv ovov, which I have 
seen somewhere. — ^An4 as an interrogative^ "Efrm/ o&TTJvaf 
dydpdvovs nhavyMKOLs Im (To^igL ; have you ever admired any 
me»for his wisdor^? Xenoph. Mem. 1, 4, 2. 

9^ cariv ivm, it is impossible^ inconceivable; 'H (ptKoirpafyfjL^uYn, 
6f*is ovx ^(rr^v iwcjf i^v%^9.y oxia^h the great attention to busi- 
ness, which will not let him remain quiet (Compare about 
d(f if, § 147. Ohs. 3- 

fffTfv, Jf?6<rr*¥, %ya(fri, ^^dqsan vpirrm, (with the dat. of the person^ 
pr in general^) eiJX signify^ it is allowed, in one*s power. But 
%vfan alludes to physical pow^r, it is possible, £^e<Trty to the 
mqral poweri it is lawful; %ari is between the two^ and 
pieaps indefinitely it will do, it may be done ; vap^Griy the 
same, only that it conveys the fMlditional idea of facility, ' it 
is at hqnd, m^y be done without ceremony, any difficulty.^ 
Whenever i'^s^iriv fmd svair^ are used one for the other, it is 
merely from rhetorical motives, jast as we say by way of 
strengtheniqg t)ie expression, / cannot possibly do it, instead 
of 4(ire not or may not do it ; aod J am allowed to do it, may 
do it 

ufs 'in. \xi this exprfsssiou Iw, (according to § 117. 4.) is used 
for iVEffTf^ it is possible; hence before superl. us hi fAakKjrct, 
as far as it is any WQy possUtle. 

^f iVof iiflFiiv, 80 to ^pmki Heind. ad Plat. Hipp. Maj. II. 

ory (TvysKovn (sc. Koyai) slveiy, also without ws, (compare § 140. 

Obs. ^.) and simply dtpfik^yn without slvilv, to be short. 
f V rtiis. When thpse wqrds come before a superl, they mean the 

Latin '^fnioiimj' 9fM; ^£v rdis vpwroi va^ay ol 'Aduvaroi, 
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the Athenians were there the first of all; Tovro lyu h roiV 
fia^vrara, av hiyxocitjn, I should be the greatest sufferer of all. 
— ^To resolve this expression we must supply after Iv roi^ a 
participle suggested by the sequel of the proposition, here in 
the first instance gv roTs vaqovffiv, in the second ev toTs- ^apicos 
^ipovffiv avro. But when the superL is an adverb as here in 
the second instance, we must be careful not to construe thus, 
'Eyci rovro av hiyxMifxi Iv ro7s ^qvrixra (pipovtrtv ott'To, which 
would weaken the idea, (I should be one of those, who suffer 
the mosty) and which is incorrect, as is evident from the in- 
stances, where this construction is inadmissible, as in Iv roTs- 
Trpojroi, — This Iv rots is used even before nouns fern, ; Thuc. 
*Ev ToiV ^XEtVrai VTjef va^p^ adroXi lygvovro, and, *H (jraGks Iv roXs 
*xpuTfi syivero. 

01 oi^.(p\y or o\ 7rep\, with an accus, ; ol oiiJL(pl ^'Avt/rov, commonly 
means not only those who were about or with him, but, 
Anytus with his followers, pO'^ftyj &c. ; ol dfjL(pi ©aX^iv, Thales 
and other wise men of his time, (Plato Hipp, Maj. 2.) 
Attic Writers employ this indefinite expression, even when 
they chiefly allude to only one individual, leaving it at the 
same time for some reason undecided and in the dark/ 
whether they mean that individual alone. Thus oi apt(p) E^&i/- 
9§ova, (Plato Crat 36.) means only Euthyphro, but hints at 
the same time that there may be others of his opinion and 
party : ol d/j,(pi @efjn<Tro}t\ia, (Menon. towards the end,) like 
the French, ^ les Themistodef again ol Trepl Kinqovoc, (Ken. 
Memor. 3, 5, 10.) Cecrops only, but the obscurity of the old 
tradition seems to be hinted at. 

k\ fjii) hiy with the accus., literally if not for, had it not been for ; 
Kai a^eS'avgv oLv Ef pt^ Sia roy xvva, he would have perished, 
had it not been for his dog. See also § 139. Obs. 4. 

fjisra^v, among, between. This particle commonly stands as ad- 
verb before a participh in this manner : (Mera^u vepiTrarojp, 
while walking; i^srofiju Ssiwoyvra l^oviivazv avrov, he killed 
him, while he was at supper ; (Lat. inter ambulandum, inter 
coenandum.) 

evgxa, often means as far as concerns ; "Avgv rov nKlov, hexa rm 
Briqeov aarqcjv vt/^ aiv ^v &bI, without the Sun it would always 
be night, as far as the other constellations are concerned. 
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Hence ipyo^lou evs)t5, as far as money will do it ; rovrou yg 
EVExa, if it be nothing else, if it only depends on that, if that 
be all. (Heind. ad Plat. Charm. 14.) 

i/A^, and in the second part of the proposition^ xai, as soon as ; 
"Aixx cUioKoa/jLiv ri xotJ rpfnqdqxovs x«9"/(TTapt6v, as soon as we 
hear any thing (of the enemy,) we shall appoint the com- 
manders of the ships. It is also employed like ptera^t/, ex, 
gr. "AfAo, raur' elTFwv dviffrri, having said this he rose. 

iroKKxKis, after some particles like ei, pi^, means the Latin ^ forte,^ 
by chance^ as will happen. Heind. ad Plat Phced. 11, Ind. 
ad Plat Menon. cet 

Q iel. When this expression comes before a participle, dsl always 
means every time; 6 del 'nhx.yii^it/os, who has every time, 
(whenever the opportunity occurred,) been wronged; o dsl 
ot^^y^m, the then Archon.^^ 

(p^oyJof is construed as a verb, en/ofi being omitted, he is gone, 

'* [iltlsch. c.Clei, Tavg UuXetyo^ag ravf at) Uvkctyo^ouvrKSf '' Vfho nhould at any time be 
deputed to execute these offices^** Leland ; " ' Pytagoree quotquot in poster urn futuri 
sunt* the Pylagora always for the time being." Stock. "'AiJ has here a peculiar 
use ; it does not signify perpetual time, but refers to the persons, who at certain 
times fill any office. 0/ kii intuTtvovrtSj * they who have the consulate, each at his 
own time.' " Hibr. WoLr. Whoever happen to be in office, 

E. H. B.'s Select Orations 0/ Demosthenes, Lond, 1830. p. 112. 

The word never has this mesinmg o{ perpetual succession except when &t) is placed 
between the article and the participle, or between the article and the nonn, whether 
subst. or adj. ; in other cases it has its ordinary signification of always, perpetually, 
except in cases like Cyrop. 6, 3, 6. 'O }li axev^ecs ravra i»tivoas fih ixiXtv^i fiUovras W) 
retureuf reus ffK»^eut^ 0, ^r/ »v at) xatvov ofufftVf f^a^y/XXfiv. '' 'Af} is here used, as in a 
previous passage, in the sense of limited perpetuity, indicating something to be done 
always, but only so long as things remained in the state referred to." 

E. U. B.'s Cyroptedia o/Xenopho, Lond. 1831. p. 204. 

Cyrop. 3, 3, 48. 0/ S* tXtyov ort i^iotiv rt n^n fit roTg o^Xotgy xeu ^a^arecTTOt ecurohf 
uvros iaftXtls V^ a^y, xui ira^xxtXtvatro ftiv ^ rots etii V(ju cv&t ir»kX.a rt xai /V;^t/^«, 
us t^et^Kv kiyin rovs uxcvavras. " 'Ait est * subindCf' * de terns en terns,* et verba verti 
possunt, Ut quisque ex castris prodiisset et accessisset, ita regem eum hortari, ut ap. 
Thuc 3, 77* Tlet^t^xivei^ovro rt t^'^xovret favs, xau rets otti ^Xn^ovfAtvets i^i^tfc^av st^as 
T9VS ifetvrious, Ut quteque ornata et instructa erat, ita earn mittebant contra hostes.** 

J. F. FiscHKu's Comment, in Xenopu. Cyrop. Lypsia 1803. p. 230. 

'^ Qu» primus exOxoniensi Marmore publicaverat Jo. Pitic^us Notis in Apul. 
Apol. 63 , sic exhibnit leviter emendata Edm. Guishull Antiq. Atiat. 131. *Am- 
ytvurxivrw ^i rctf frnXav x»r Ivtavrov et rex at) xevfAevrts U rets U9rtftetiets. Paulo ante 
re a^^tievf curia, fuerat rm xe^fiMf memorata, et Hierapytniorum et Priansiensium ; 
in harum sdium superioribus conclavibus, ut puto, publice formula foederis, (insculpta 
columns,) quotannis erat ab uno magistratuum legenda. Priojeus dederat el 
rexati male ; ChiSH. ei re x ati : SCribi debuit, ut puto, el rex at) xe^fMvrts, i. e. et 
rert at) xef/Mt evrts, qui tunc quique postea futuri esseni magistratus. In Herade'ensi 
Tabula, cujus Inscriptionem luculentam grati Neapolitano debemus ecclesiastico, 
MazoCHIO, v. 86. memorantur, Te) ^eXtave/aet re) ais i^t rS trtes, i. e. et at) rert ire* 
Xtape/ievvris, Hoc est istius iuv^nxets initium, 'Et) *E^e^»t * A^tffrieiites fAVves *A9rtXXai»t a 
irekts »eu rei ireXtavefAet. In Inscr. Corcyrea, quam in Diario Jtalico, multo minus 
accurate, quam fuit HcracleUnsis, descriptam, vulgavitMuNXFAUCOKius p. 413., et 
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vctnished away ; ^^oviof yip h iA^t fat fhg fnM U gone, 
(ppdviae irdyrot, it W all oioer: (b^mflft^e § 12^. OhH. 7.) 
dpl^dtjisvoff ex. gr» diro <tou dp^dfjt,iv6si and you db&ce alL In this 
phrase the participle always joirtii the principal object hi 
qaedtion ; ''E<Triv 8(rrir 'ASuvfic/ftfy J^o (xd^ dpidfjfxvdf, fuaKkav 
Sc^flti-r* av iovXo^ ysvia^di v Je<T*oT^i', fo thete Unif One Omong 
the Athenians, and you abovd all, who tboUld tdikef be a 
slave than a tnaster ? *^ifrti dlr6t chro rSh ^ptSofv dp^fxevoi 
6uhU TrafTTOTe c^e^ev dhxiocv. See Indj dd Menori, etc. ih v. 
Heind. ad Plat Oorg, 60. 
l^iXkEiVy to be about to be. A Greek auxiliafy tefb, used With an 
injin., whereby the action of the ijerb is removed to a fUtUre 
time ; thus (^iWaj *jioi{ii, I arri one who shall do it, it being 
left atidetermined whethet it will be my volutitarjr act, (/ 
intend to do,) or not, (J am to do, I am appointed, com^ 
manded to do ;) ^pteXXov 7Fd<fx^iif, I then had the prospect of 
suffering. The difiFerence between the pres. tense or the aor. 
of the infin, employed with /i^EKXetv lies again in the durdtion 
or momentary performance of the action ; but the^t*^. of the 
infin. is also commonly used by a kind of pleonasm ; De- 
mosth. Mid. 21. and he did all thds in the presence of people, 
oiairov siraiviffBtj^ai [Aeri ravrac n^zXKQv, (Lat. ^ qui eum erant 
laudaturi,^) where we should say more precisely, of whom h^ 
could foresee that they would praise Uim* Out of this nalu- 
ral signif. of ixiWsiv arise two other meanings, which musSt 
not be confounded, I.) the supposititious conjectural mean- 
alibi, dicuntBr, Oi i$uc^r«ijuf iifrti &^x*9vif. Ubique in talibuB mii adbibetitr, eafM 
vis sio in Romano Senatas-con^to expriraitiir ap. Liviu^ 89, 19^ G. C&muka 
pr^eteretque, qui mmo estent, quive posieafuturi e»$ent, eyrareut" 

L. C. VikLCKEifABii^s Digreuio a TkeoeriiHt, p. 27SI- 
Heracleeniit Tabula I. p. 210. TJtrdl^t h w^yySart rni ^§ktm'(ifMH rttt Ati Isti rm 
\vimf ifTu&^tt, *' adducent vera prmdet poHanomt nt quique (tuecedentibut) annis ntnt^ 
she ereaii reperiuntur, Eadem enim particulae iu) vis est hoc loco, qnift Tkncjdidi 
familiaris est, quiequeper ut quuque commode expri m itnr. Nam hie ), 21. Di^ vm 
mti ^Btfirran r» iUfra /buiks^ra tSiruf^ Rebut, uHquaque mprettenMurgertnt^ sive, ut qum^ 
que imdderemi, coruenianea hqm ; vnlgo, Secondo ehe aeemdem. Stc edam 3/ 77- Tiif 
&ti irXtifooftifat (»«»;) ll^irtfi^n, Nave» uii nnguUe inatruetes ertmi, (volgo, A mkurd 
ehe n trovastero arredate,) emittebant m hottet. In Usee locotiombof W «i) perpeiui" 
latem suceeMmmt notat, tamquam si barbare dioerat, tuceetehe tender* Eadcm plade 
leeatio in hac ipsa Tabula reperitor vr. 62. 69. 10?. 180." 

A. S. Mazoobius. 

The passage in LivT sugfests to ut that the Greek phrase it i«) iv an eHiptical 

expression, signifying thote {who were thbk in f^ee, and) who would be for xvbb 

in office, (while the o^ce existed,) i. e. theg and their iuccistort in office ; somewlia* 

liko onr Eugtiih phrase^ the that nuofor, the pwfforfer tlm tim^^ being, £. IL B.} 
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ing, Horn. oStat voy A«t ^teXXe<— $/Xov sn^jji, consequently it 
probGhly tbiU please Jove ; 2.) the meaning of to delay , 
postpone^ lea/oe to futurity, ri J' ov fAi>Xsr, ri S' ovk eimbXKb ; 
why should he not ? i. e. most certainly he iifill. But the 
meaning is the same without the negative, ri /xeXXe* ; why 
not ? i. e. to be sure, by all means. Heind. ad Plat Hipp, 
Maj. 17. 
ifrxj^abou, Mumy with the participle of the fat. : to be going to, to 
be on the point to ; "OTrep ria epwVf what I was going to say, 
(French, *ce que j'aUois dire.') 
i^ikaiVf (never SiXeit,) before an injin. must very often be con- 
sidered as an adverb with a finite verb^ • spontaneously, 
* wiUingly f ieopsiff^ai l&eXot/j*, they freely bestow gifts, 
(Xenoph* Hier. 7, 9.) Ki/§&; Ij/xsv l&sXyijavTas- Treidea^tzi robs 
yuhs Cyrop. If 1, 3. wb€fre the part, (according to § 144. 4. 6.) 
fe used merely because of fo/w.gv, "ler/xey or* 'h^iXr^aqcv Trei&ej&ai 
thai they obeyed willingly. Compare a similar instance of 
the verbs ru^yjevoiy 8cc. construed with the part, § 144. 
Obs,8. 
f Saysjvy to come before, prevent^ anticipate. This verb, inde- 
pefndently of its proper signif , is used in three diflFerent 
senses. 

1.) In a positive sense with the participle of the prin- 
cipal verb, (§ 144. Obs, 8.) it means to do a thing sooner 
than another, or before another occurrence can take place ; 
^^f^s^a »vrov vaqsKduv, I arrived before him, before he did 
arrive ; '^(p&^v dirtoh, I had gone away befctre. Hence it 
is also used to express celerity ; Herod. 3, 78. ^^ivzi ri 
r^%% xacrtKofABVOf. 

2.) In a negative sense also with the part, and con- 
nected with another proposition by x<»}, it means hardly, 
no sooner'-^thetRr-^vK e^&oo/uiev eX^ovrss" xacl vo&ois IXoj^&t)- 
/btev, (Isocr.) we were no sooner arrived than we were at" 
iatked by diseases ; Ola %(f>^fio»i v/xa^ xatra^u\a/(T(ifji.evoi Kal 
Trpcurov avroif fvy^v i^ariyyeoffaf, (Isocr.) they no sooner 
had subjugated you than he was the first, whom they con- 
demned to escUe, Compare above ifxa, 

3. In the negative sense with the part,, (or the part. 
being mentally supplied from the context,) but without 
any necessary farther connection, it means to be ready , not 
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to failf which imparts to the verb in the part, an idea of 
unavoidahleness and rapidity, ^^ivnv in this sense occurs 
only in the opt. with av '^ and that a.) instead of the im- 
per., ovK av (p&avoir Xey^v, do not tarry i hesitate telling to 
us, i. e. tell to us immediately ^ b.) as a sure foretelling, 
promise^ &c. Ovk av (p^dvoifxi^ (the answfer.'to a request,) 
/ will not fail, am ready ; Ovx, oiv ^^oivoi obro^vrKncuv, he 
will not escape death, will not fail being killed, is sure to 
be killed : Ei oSv ixy^ rif^cjpri(rs(T^s rovrovs, ovk av (p9"avoi to 
grX^&or rovroif roi^ Saj^/oif Sat/XeDov, if you do not punish 
themy the multitude will infallibly become the slaves of these 
brutes. — It is as obvious, as it is striking, that this negative 
sense is the same with the first positive or affirmative one. 
To explain this contradiction, we must assume that ovk av 
(p&avo<s is properly an interrogative formula instead of a 
direct imper. (will you not immediately — f) and that it 
gradually lost its interrogative power in familiar inter- 
course. Hence the od comes after in poetry; Eurip. 
HeracL 721. (p&avoir 5' av ov, — And as soon as ovk av 
9&avois- passed for a direct imper., it was very natural for 
the people to begin to say in the same sense, ovk av (p&a- 
voi/mi, and ovk av (p^ivoi. Thus the meaning was unques- 
tionably altered in practice ; but all non-irUerrogative 
sentences beginning with ovkovv are in the same predica- 
ment : for just as o^xoyv aorei/xi is the same with a^sifjn ovv, 
so is OVK av (p&avoi/xi 'jToim identical with (pbdvoifx av ftoiwv. 
cfvai. This infn. seems to be used redundantly by Attic 
Writers in some expressions, especially in txo/v s7vai, (which 
probably was a complete phrase origin^ly, so that I am free 
to act,) i. e. willingly, of one's own accord^ &c. ; O^Jt av Ikuv 
eJvai >i/iv^oliMViv, I will not intentionally tell an untruths 

The sfvar in to vDv stvai, for the present, is different : to 
r^fjLs^ov stvat xpnao/xey avr^, to-day at least we will make 
v^e of him. (See about all ihe formula, belonging hither, 
Reiz ad Viger. n. 178. ed. Herm.) 
exm, with an adverb, means to be circumstanced^ but may gene- 
rally be rendered to be; KaXws %xsi, it is good, it is well; us 
efxe, as he was, (ex. gr. undressed.) It is often used with 

"The only instance, which Stephanus adduces without an opt, is the second above 
tub 2. garbled. 
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a defiDite gen. ; Sis six^ iJt.op(prif, (in shape Or size,) is rix^vs 
fiXovTo, they followed as quickly as they could. It is the 
same before prep. *Afjt,^l t^v x«pt«vov ?x6i ra itoWiy he is 
mostly, to be found near the stove ; ol a/x(p* ym 'ixovres, hus^ 
handmen ; ni^&o/xevoi toj/ w's^t to I^ov ex®^*^* voptov, <Ae Zaie; 
concerning the temple, Herod. 2, 113. — Poets sometimes 
employ this verb in the same way before adj. and pronouns ; 
€Xei ravTovy it is all one, all the savie^ Eur. Or, 308. ex' yi(5v%(is, 
Med. 550. 

Sometimes 6X6*v makes an emphatical circumlocution 
with the j)ar^. of the |?r^^m<e ; HaXat &flc:;pLa<xcrf ^iyju^ (for 
&a://xa^(w,) / Aaue long been wondering at, Soph. EL 590. 
Toif grarSas- U^gcKoikj ex^ts, you have rejected your children ; 
Plato Ale. II. 5. SigiX^(por6^ sxovtTi. See Valck. ad Phcen, 
712. Herm. ad %er. n. 183. 
fi'x^'v 's added to sdme verbs like XinpBiv, (pKuccpaTv, TraH^etv, in the 
2 pers. to make a good-humored observation ; as, you are 
joking! (^ra/^eir ex^^O V^^ trifle! (Xnpeis ex^^) The ori- 
gin of this expression may be traced to the interrogative^ rl 
'exoijyf iixrpi^iis ; what makes you loiter? Compare Ruhnk. 
ad Tim. 257. Brunck ad Aristoph. Thesm. 473. Herm. 
ad Viger. n. 228. 
ri ifa^ojv and rt ^.a^wv, are both angry interpellations instead of 
the weaker ri alone : why ? why then ? The former may 
be accounted for from Aristoph., where we have Olrof, ri 
^a<TX6t^ ; you yonder, what befalls you, what is the matter 
with you ? Again, T/ ^noL^uv sXsu^iqovs rv'rrreis ; what fewsi- 
ness have you to strike free-men 9 The expression seems 
to have been originally directed to check ebullitions ofpas- 
sion, bordering on madness. The second expression, which 
is analogous to it, is more ironical : ri yioAdv ; — what have 
you learned? what has got into your head ? where have you 
learned that ? (See Wolf ad Demosth. Lept. 348.) And 
just as the positive 6x«v comes from the interrogative ri ex^^» 
so is fjid^uv also used in positive sentences, but only with 
oTi, Plato Apol. 26. T/ a^ios slf^i d'jror7(Tai, on (au^uv ev rai 
fiiS oux ^(5vx}0L\ erxov; here ixa^ufv distinctly conveys the 
idea of determinate intention, What penalty am I deserving 
for having absolutely enjoyed no tranquillity in my life ? If 
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ihe 9bjeGt» whi(!h is wanting with {xaSroliv, Vfer^ to be supplied, 
it might be, *'Ori jw^&cJy odK ©rs* 3, r*, ^wxlav ovk bYx^v. Not 
that the complete idea of ptad'c^y, such as we have just de- 
veloped it, was in the mind of every specdcer, who used the 
expression ; this or something similar only gave rise to it, 
and in pm^vv became a more passionate in. Compare the 
remaining passages in Heind. ad Plat Euthyd, 30. Com- 
pare also in Herod. 3, 119. TiW 2x^<^ yv»M^v — sTXet/, 
X. r. X., which is nothing but a gentler ri (ji.qi!^v(Ta, how do 
you come to think so? ^^ 
^qm also appears redundant in some expressions, but always 
denotes a vehemence of purpose^ not altogether free from 
blame; ^^irifiotXzy locvrh (piqcuy 0a}j3aioi5', he put himself 
(rashly) into the power of the Thehans, (iEschin. 482. ;) 
Eli- rovro fiqav gre^tgyvKre rd TrpdyiMcra, he has (irresistibly) 
brought affairs to that pointy (474.) Compare Herm. ad 
Ftjer.n.228.i« 

** As itU obrious that the three upbraiding eKpressions, ri ix^h *tt!^»t*yf*»^^^ ar© 
essentially the same, and must be resolved in the same manner, the most natural 
explanation of on ^i^«i»is that,whidi, without stripping on of its connective nature, 
treats ftm^itfy when considered alone, in the same way as Xx"* ^o^^' ^1^% is the 
reason why I cannot alter my statement, notwithstanding all which has been since 
said of this expression, and which I have duly weighed. Were I to make any alter- 
ation, it would be simply this, that I would no longer attempt to 611 the chasm after 
Zri /AaBin, but should barely observe that in such phrases as ri «;^«» tutrpi^us ; ri 
futBJ^ *f»ffiy facets rour»; nothing was thought of but the moral power of thepar- 
ticipief and no particular regard paid to the grammatical connection, so that the same 
turn of expression was adopted in other combinations, in which it is not exactly 
grammati(»l, but to which the same energy was to be imparted, which distinguishes 
those mterrogtuive expressions. 

1* [ « *{-^„ 9r%^i%(rrn(n, Taylor thinks that the participle ^«g«y in such cases 
implilM a cAon^e ofthingi to the contrary^ effected by the contrivance of the tpeaker^ 
and thus it may be translated contra, JEIe refers to t. 45. Th ^ ««r» yh hytfMnM 
— af^Jiff ^pm an^fifti SnCaiots, Ab Atheniensibus ablatum imperium Thebanis e contra 
detmii t 4q. Xl^oAfi^i (pi^m rn xivhnov k^o^ovkivm rjf *oXu : 3S. n«X«» n»* ^t^ofutn 
tU rnv imvr»v ^wn, and, *Ji^Knf»s ^/Xftnrtfy, Mnuhf a^o^^utj uiri€«Xiy iaurw ^i^up 
SfiCaiotf, He particularly refers to Luciak Hermot, ZnrovMrm ya^ hfMJv, olrms iXn- 
4U«vftf If ftkoro^ie^f ¥v rwro irfotc^d^recs^ l^xetg (pi^atv roTf Irmxots, ViGBB 6, 2, 6. 
Improperly considers ^i^m as redundant in this passage of iEscHiNE», but adds :— 
Vbi tamen notandum est participium illud^ nescio quam verbo significationem addercy 
alifmmdo vonrKTARii, tUiquando pracipitis, cUiquando fatalis ihpbtus. This 
parHcipUy as well as ayctv and tx"^* *^ ^^1 ^ '^"^^ ^^^ verbs signifying motion 
iouHzrdt tomething ; and when puyuv and r^ix»>v are so used, celerity o/moventent is 
Indicated. See the Notet on Vigbr.'* 

S. H. B.'8 Select Orutiont o/ Dbkosthsnbs, p. 98. 

So VlBG. Mn. 8, 609. 

At Fema wthereot inter dea Candida nimbot 
Dona F£E£KS adxeat. 

E.BLB.] 
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§ 151.-— Some peculiar Constructions. 

L Attrdotiofi. 

1. Though we have seen the iwb principal cases of atiracHon 
above, § 142. 143., it yet deserves to be considered here under 
one general point of view ; for those two cases, and a few others 
in single instances, have evidently a common principle. An 
elegant conciseness was what Attic Writers chiefly aimed at ; to 
this they frequently sacrificed the strictly logical correctness. 
They studied as much as possible, not only to state successively 
two connected propositions, but also to concentrate both into 
one. Hence their frequent use of participles even in cases, 
where the nature of the proposition seems to require a different 
construction. (See above § 144, 2. etc») 

2. But participles could not be introduced everywhere ; it waft 
equally necessary to resort to the construction with the pronoun 
relative, which consists of two successive propositions. To give 
to these the appearance of one proposition, the pronoun of the 
second was made a common pronoun by annexing it in form to 
the first, whilst it naturally belonged to the seciond proposition ; 
MsraS/Jws" Tov clrov ohts^ altos ?X'*^» ^® S^^- o^«§ makes the 
whole second proposition a kind of adj. to airtv^ and it is merely 
giving way to Our habit, when we separate by a comma propo- 
sitions, which the Oreek Writers so visibly studied to combine 
into one. 

3. Again, whenever the subject of the infin. is already stated 
with the preceding verb, it produces a connection in the sense, 
which the Greek Writers wished to render sensible also in the 
form ; they therefore merged, as it were, both verbs into one 
compounded for the thought, {6^i(jyjtr^ groiijffeiv, l^es"* y€vi<y&ai,) 
and by letting all which belonged to the subject of the infin. be 
attracted by the subject of the first verb, they effected the appear- 
ance of a single proposition, (o av^§ vititryj^ro TrotrnJBiv royro adrhf 
-*— g^gs"/ fAoi ysviabau ediaipLovt,) which with similar absurdity is 
parted by a comma. 

4. When this principle of attraction Is admitted, it will be 
found that there are many other phrases dependent on it, of which 
we will notice the most important, and first of all the instances, 
^diere the first coming word is attracted by the following j^/otumn 
rdatine; Xenq)h. Ven. 1, 10. Mc^eW^or W rif ripuir, &s ika^ 
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fdvspacl : the proposition here is, <xl ripwcl. Sir M, %X(x€e, (pavepai 
(eidiv,) but the premising of one subject, (M. Se,) which the con- 
trast renders necessary, is the cause that the other subject^ 
attracted by the pronoun relative as, is now put in the accus. — 
Plato Menon. 36. ''Ej^gir bIttbiv iWov hrouovv TC^iy^xaros, o5 ol ^a- 
axoyns iiidaKocXoi sfvai o/xoKoyovvrau ovx, BTrl^cttr^M vo ^^oiyixx ; here 
we should have, sxsis bIvsTv aXXo ortovv TrqayfJi^a, o5, x. r. \. can you 
name any one thing, of which the professed teachers are generally 
laclcnowledged not to understand it ? But the pronoun relative oS 
converts all the preceding a4;cus. along with it into gen. (See also 
jod Plat. Menon. 41. Heind. ad Plat, Lys. 40.) The ear of the 
Greeks had accustomed itself to this neglect of the true construc- 
tion by instances, where it is merely a pronoun, or a general idea 
like oiXKos or trepofy that comes before the pronoun relative, and 
where the attraction consequently is more sensibly felt, Xenoph. 
Hier. 7, 2. Tavra Troiovai rvqivyois xaJ iKKov Svriva np^SfGi, where 
instead of oKKov we should have the dot,. And to every one else. 
Demosth. pro Cor. 230, 'Ere'^w 5* orco xaxov n idaofMBV i^rireiv, 
i. e, snpov Jg ^oiTfiTv, orcp, — These instances^ it is true, might also 
be explained by a slight inversion, S^riruv, orcp kripa> xotxov n iofaofjLsv, 
'— w'oioDtn ruqdvvois xat (jKoifco,) ovnva aXKoy rifAwaiv, but the ana- 
logy of the other instances makes us adhere to the attraction^ 
especially those, in which TtSis is the attracted word ; Xenoph. 
HelL 1, 4, 2, AaxeSai/jLovio* <Kivruy iv Sgovra* TTSTrpayorss sltjiv. 
This could not be explained by any inversion without producing 
the most unnatural harshness^ and the attraction, A. frevpacyorss 
flcTi TTcivToc Sfv Sgovrai, is perfectly clear.— To the same kind of 
attraction belongs also the expression, o^SgvJ orcp oS, quoted above, 
§ 148. Obs. 8.— Attraction likewise operates on adverbs by con- 
founding the correlatives of the different series, (§ 116.) Plato 
Criton* 4. TloXkax^v txh yip xal aXXojg otfoi av a^/xrj, dyo^vnooval 
ffg, for TK^yXxxov — dW»XQv, oTtoi — , or 'JtoW^xov — Q7C01 a}^0(jB av 
^ip/x-yj, 

5. Thus it is obvious that all phrases, in which an expression 
of surprise and exaltation seems strengthened by an appended 
prmoun relative can be explained only as attractions. When 
(according to § 150.) we find, ©uvfAnsov o<tov vqovxw^'nas, this must 
be considered as if it were &at/ptas"oy (Ifiv,) offov itpw^w^fitsi^, it is 
QMtonishing how far he has advanced. But if the pronoun rela- 
t'^ve be in . another form, the preceding word passes over to the 
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same form ; as, for instance, the neuter Sai^/mas-ov becomes fem.^ 
©avtxot^vk i(m ^ vqoxdp'nai^ auTov, and the proposition may be 
inverted, *Hv Je ^ ^^oxft/^^aif ocurov ^avptas*^ o(Ty}> and thus the 
same form was adopted in other phrases, which are not so easily 
resolved, or are incapable of being resolved ; 'Axx' wf ^s^i xvrov 
ox'Ko^ imep(fvris otjos, (Aristoph. PluL 750.) — ESwxev avr^b irXitsfx. 
8(Ta, and the like. — But if the adverb us is the relative, the same 
adj. assume the adverbial form ; ©ocviMoctriov (eftv,) as ai^Xios yiyovs, 
becomes ^xvyLaalajs us a&Xior yeyovev, and in the same way vv^p*- 
(pvus us, and the like. This is confirmed by the unaltered form 
really occurring, Herod. 3, 113. 'kirol^u — &6^^6<tiov us ri^v. 

6. There is another kind of attraction, when to such words as 
oTSflf, dxovuy Xiyu, if they be not followed by an accus. with the 
injin.y the subject of the following verb is joined as object in the 
accus. OrS^ 7^v, ov6(Tn eW, instead of ofSa, o9ro<no Is-J yri, I know 
how great the earth is, Aristoph. Pac. 603. EI BovXsay ixoixsoti 
-novJ^ iirus oLicuK^ro, for axoi;<jai, oitus ^Je ara/XsTo : see also ait 
instance above § 138. Obs, and ad Plat. Menon. 27. — ^This attrac- 
tion is very different from those mentioned above, since there are 
actually two propositions, and we only have, instead of the casu^ 
of the one, which is in its natural connection, a new casus, which 
must be mentally supplied with the fifst word. Yet yvi is evi- 
dently attracted by oTSa, and thus two propositions, which were 
merely in juxta-position, become as it were interwoven, so as to 
be nearly one proposition, especially when they are placed in the 
following order, F^v hirotyn hh elSe'vai, Xenoph. to know Jiow 
great the earth is; rovrov ovV el yiyovev rihiv, Demosth. Mid, 
' of him, I did not even know that he existed.* 

7. It is likewise an attraction, when certain adf with e(TTlv, in- 
stead of being in the neuter, also receive the subject of the follow- 
ing verb as their subject. This is most striking with iUaiosi for 
A/xaiov IffTiv fptg roifro 'rrqirrsiv, becomes iUatos s\fxi rovro ir^ir" 
reiv, (J am just in doing this, for, it is Just, it is right for me to 
do so ;) Demosth. pro Cor, Tourov r^v Gtlrlav oiros etjri yixaios €X^*v, 
it is just that the blame should fall on him, Cyrop. 4, 1 , 20. — 
A/xaior et avnxagt^ea&ai i/xn/, it is just that you should do us a 
favor in turn. The case is the same with i^ios, 5, 4, 20. *'A^ioi 
yg fxivroi eaixev rou yeyivnfjLivov Trpayixocros rovrovy (of a mishap 
occasioned by imprudence,) i7r6K(xvaqil ri dya^ov, to fXQ^^uv, x* r, X. 
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not we deserted but «&ov «(wv> It U proper^. Adj. like Wxof, 
fcve^of, have in that case the following verb in thepart^ Deinostfa. 
Mid. 9» Eew 5§ IxciVo ovk ainlK^s ^pi^v, for ovk ainXiv I(Ttiv, «wtov 
ff^siV fXE^vo, it it evident that he will say what follows ^ or alto with 
in. See Sturz's Le$s. Xenoph. in ijiKosy p. 660. b. extr. In order 
to form but one proposition in all these instances, the subject of 
the principal proposition attracts the common adj, 

8. There is lastly an attraction, when a relation belonging to 
the noun, being attracted by the verb, becomes the relation of that 
«er&; thus the relation answering the question where? being 
drawn on by the verb^ is made to answer the question whence f 
*0 fxtTdev «'oX6pw)5', iivpo ^Jei, the war there will come hither, Thuc. 
5, 35, the Lacedemonians demand that the Athenians withdraw 
their partisans from Pylos^ &<nt^p xai avroi rovs dfso ©paK'n^, os 
they will withdraw their troops from Thracia, Theophr. Char, 
2, 4. *^Apaf ri rm &vo rSf r^srif^r. The Same is done with the 
relation whither, Herod. 7, 33. *Er rov TIpcorBalKBca ro Ipov, to h 
*£Xaiot/vT«, (for TO 6v 'Exiiot/vTi,) ayivEo^syas-. See Heind. ad Plat. 
Gorg. 61. et ad Phdsd. 2. et 57. where there are other instances 
pf such constructions (with C^fiq, ^^pi^) 

II. Anacoluthon. 

1. An anacoluthon, (avaxoXot/&ov,) is a construction, of which 
the close does not grammatically correspond to its beginning, 
though it has yet been intentionally used. But we must be care- 
ful not to be over-ready to apply this explanation to any passage, 
of which the construction is rather uncommon, or which has 
been corrupted by the transcribers. Any anacoluthon is suspi- 
cious, when its origin is not natural, and the proposition has not 
gained any thing in point of elegance, distinctness, emphasis, or 
conciseness, 

2. The usual kind of anacoluthon is that of a Writer com- 
mencing "W period in the way, which the process of his speech 
requires,^ ^ut afterwards, and especially after some interpolations, 
which i^ake the hearer forget the beginning of the construction, 
passing over to a new construction; (Plato ApoL p. 19.) — 

* Exactly in the same way, mxXtu ^7 iftX ^mh, (much it wanting that I do itf I mn 
vetf far from dmn0 it,) was xjxt origin of the more BUitomary, BfXXtC ^ wiiifs 
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«^£CFri rwv Ixuroiv ^(ikirSy TrqoiKa, ^uve'Cve^l ^ «v ^ovXojvrai, rovrovs 
9E&ov<ji — ff^l(Ti Jvvgivai. Here the rovrm in the beginning refers 
to some sophists n^med before^ and both the process of the 
speech and its emphasis required the new period to compfience 
•with, Any one of them is capable of persuading young people, 
&c. The following proposition must then h^ve had the i^fin* 
sr«&g»v to correspond to oloar' hrlv. But farther on, the mentioQ 
of the young people being interpolated with circumstances ren^ 
dered necessary to establish a contrast, (the young people, who 
are at liberty to have a gratuitous intercourse with any of their 
fellow citizens, whom they like,) the Writer forsakes his first con- 
struction, of which the grammatical junction is now obscured, and 
finds it more natural to refer with a second roirovs to the viovf^ 
and to commence a new construction, rovrovf 9rs/&ot/<w — i. e. those 
sophists persuade the young people, &c. 

3, We will take another example from Plato Phmdr. 17.-^ 
(p. 207. Heind,) Toiaura yiq o %pcos ImiBiKVurar ivarv%ovvras /utJv 
& $iA X2/V9)v rots iWoif sra^exEi, otviapa vom vo/uii^siv* c^rc/xoDvrfltr ie 
xal roi y^ii j^ov^f ai^ix itap^ eKelva^v kitaivov dvayKcc^st rvyy(/imv : suoh 
are the effects of love, it makes the unfortunate consider 04 sad, 

•that which gives no displeasure to others — the Writer now wishing 
emphatically to establish the contrast, (it forcibly causes even in- 
different things to be praised.) But the logical order in that case 
required the second proposition to begin with, Tlaq eifrvxovvrm 
Se— this, however, would have destroyed the symmetry, Auffrv- 
%(!i\>^rcLs ptJv — nctf ivruxovvrm Je — the Writer, unwilling to sacri- 
fice either symmetry or emphasis to logical order, retains the 
actus, Evrv%ovvraSi which the analogy of the first proposition 
demanded, as an accus. absolute, and refers by mecms of v»p* ht^i^ 
vAMf to the same object to be enabled to close energetically with 
BTFutvov dvctyKck^si rvyxdveiv. It is only to us, who are not accus- 
tomed to such transitions from one construction to another, that 
such a double reference seems obscure. 

4. The motive of the following short anacoluthon is still more 
obvious; (Plato Alcib. I. p. 134.) ^fii yaq av iifivsia ixh f sroiw 
/Soi/Xerai, vouv Se /w,^ ^'x?P> '*'* etxos' aufx^aiveiv ; Here tWO propo- 
sitions are dependent on one relative, which each requires to be 
in a difierent casus ; to put it twice (w aa6V — os Sg — ) would have 
impaired the symmetry and distinctness of the speech* The 
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anacoluthon renders the period far more compact, the second 
proposition being appended as if the relative had gone before in 
the nomin.i which is immediately made evident by the nature of 
the second proposition, (voDv is fxri llxv-) ^^^ ^^^^ *® ^^^ same 
in Phcedoy p. 82. 'Exelvoi oTs^ n fxiXsi rrif bxvtSjv '4't/xSy, aKka ^^ 
cojtxoLroL vXarrovTss- ^u(fi. When the second proposition presup- 
poses the relative in an oblique case, Horn. *i"ii evi voKK* l/A-oytxTaf, 
S6(Tav Jg ptoi vhs 'Aj^ficjo/v, Plato Protag, 313. Tlqcitrayoqaf ov ovv€ 
yiyvoiftTxsis ovrs S^g/Xe^ai ovJe^ft/^orc, the object {avrov, uutS>, &C. 
Horn, ^y /xh,) may be considered as omitted : it really occurs, for 
instance, in the following propositions, //. a. 79. or ixiyd Tpdvrcin 
'A^Eicyv xparhiy xau ol ^ei&ovTat ^Ay/ziol, Plato Men, 27. Ilaqm 
rovrcov, o? /w,>Jt6 vpofTTroiovvrai ^tioi<Jxay.oi mai pioir' gVriv avrSv 
fjLa^nrris obhh, though this does not improve the anacoluthia. 
See Herm. ad Viger. 28. ^ 707. 

5. A very common anacoluthon is that of a period beginning 
with the nomin. and passing afterwards over to another castis, 
Plato de LL, 3. p. 686, ^ Kito^'ki^'as yaq it^os tovtov rov cttoXov, 
oS vipi iiaX^yofx^^ay "iioi^i fji.oi vdyxaXos shai* Here the speaker 
mentally considers himself as the subject, since he is thinking, 
/ believe ; he therefore uses the nomin.y but this does not prevent 
his employing aftei-wards the more adequate expression eSo^i ^i, 
through which that nomin, now becomes a nomin. absolute, (com- 
pare § 145. 06*. 1.) We see the reverse of this in the following 
example, Thuc. rois ^v^axovaioif xariifkfU^s ovx oXlyn lygvero, 
o^oJvrgf. The nomin. absolute placed alone at the head of a 
proposition for the sake of emphasis is somewhat different; 
'ExeTvofisy ov Idfoa avrcb o^Sgv, M'hich must be rendered, hut as for 
him, I shall give nothing to him. Lastly the instance, when a 
noun has no verb of its own, because it has been construed in the 
casus of the following relative, has been considered above under 
the head of Attraction (I. 4.) 

6. The instance when a singular is immediately added to a 
plural to define the latter more precisely, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an anacoluthia ; OI Jg oii^us avTa> frqoauxoy, which is 
more emphatical than, Twv Jg ovhU — vqoaux^, of those, however^ 
no one attended to him^ 
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III. inversion. 

1. Inversions and involved constructions are on the whole far 
less common in Greek, even with Poets, than in Latin. In some 
instances, however, the inversions even in prose are more strained. 
This arises from the anxiety, peculiar to Attic Writers, to place 
together the words of one or two propositions, which resemble, 
oppose, or refer one to another. Thus, for instance, they would 
say, n*vTft;v yoip itaoi iri\r^s %y^i(jrol tm K.a.^^'riiovioi^Pcofji.aloif^ 
for TFoivTss K. gravrcyy 6^&i<ttoi eUi Ttoiai *P. — Plato Phcedr, § 141. 

awXiff . To attain this, they even sever the article from its noun, 
Ai<Tx,«/v6i itoK^v T^v ocvros atfTov — and prep, from their casus, bv 
aXXoTs SXKri, for aXX.org Iv aXX-yj : Traq* oIk ediKwv k^eXovarty Od, s. 
155. 

2. Inversions are also caused by the very natural endeavour to 
enounce first that part of a proposition, on which the stress is to 
be laid ; Demosth. Olynth. III. p. 37. To yt,h irqurov — dyaTrrirov 
%y frapai rov SiQptot; raJv oKKofv lxot<rrw xul nixris kqu oipx^^ *««* ayoAov 
nvos fj^erako^^uv, yvv Je rouvavrloy. Here the dat. Ixajrcj is depen- 
dent on oyagnQTov r[v, (formerly each of the other citizens was 
highly pleased^ when he obtained honors from (he people^ now it 
is quite the reverse,) but frapi rov iriiMv, which is dependent on 
/w,6T«X»i8gTv, has the greatest stress, and therefore comes before it, 

3. Thus the emphasis sometimes removes the adverb, which 
should come after the relative, before it, Ni}v Sii a cXeyov, what I 
said before, Plato Euthyd. 288. which sometimes may cause 
ambiguity, Theocr. 10, 17. sx^is* ^oX^ci S/v Igrg&tJ/jieif, where ttocKou 
does not belong to ex^ir, but to ivebv(ji.eiSf (compare Spalding ad 
Demosth, Mid. § 30.) 

4* In the following instance obscurity is avoided by the inver* 
sion, Demosth, OL III. towards the end, 'A^ioJ vf/^as — pt^ Tra^ac- 
XA;§giV TTjj- Tflt^gtyf, ^v v(MV 01 vqoyovot rv^s a^gr^s" /xgra TroWm xa\ 
xaXo/y xivSvvo^v xnoffa/jigvo* xosTg'XiTrov, here the gen* r^s dpsTrif is 
dependent on the other gen, rdiea^s, {ril^is rr,s d^^rr^s, the order of 
virtue,) but both together would have created confusion. 

5. But it frequently happens that we perfectly feel that a pro- 
position has gained by being inverted, though we cannot elucidate 
it by any of the above observations. Take for example that 
beautiful passage of Plato Ph<Bdr, 10. "Xltnrg^ yaq oJ ra vuvSvret 
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Trporelvofv — ^a/ve* Treqid^Biv, &c. where olis the article of ^/jojg/ovrer, 
end ra VBivSvra ^qifjitj^rdt depeqd on iyovffi^ ' ^ Cyfop, Q, 4^ 8. 

7oXv strengthens the compar.^ and the 9^, ^h^itntw depends on 
them; exactly as in Demosth* Mid. 49. Ol il ^nf4^(Aivoi h^ 
voKK^ rovrwv bIsIv eXirrcn vqiyfi^roif instead of m'lM^Mivoi cii^i St^ 
wqayfxara voXK^ iXdrrw royrofv. 

6. In the forms of supplications vqh^ dsWi yavirm, and thd 
like, the emotion of the mind puts UtiQpersQtud pronotm as firsti 
without placing it before the prep^^ because this orthotoned em* 
pbasis would announce a contrast^ which does not occur. It 
is therefore inserted between the prep, and its casus : & mpos at 
yomrojv, mpos <re &gft;v, (viz. ijcersi;*;, which mostly is omitted,) 
Soph. (Ed. C. 1333. Tlpos vi/v ae xpmvcSv, wpos ^eojv ofAoyvlofv AltS 

IV. Ellipsis. 

1. Ellipsis or omission opens a wide field in the Oreek Syntax. 
We shall confine ourselves to a few general remarks. It is com* 
monly used only in cases, where the words omitted are easily sup- 
plied from the nature of the proposition, or from the context, as 
in all phrases like Koifxatr^ai ^ivv (se. Szfvov,) zfore^otv rpaTri^tffi 
(#c. 6J0V,) ervwrero voWis (sc. grK^yar ,) and the like. 

2. Those instances of ellipsis, where more or less words of the 
first half of a period are to be repeated in the second, are easily 
^supplied, though the Greek indulges In a greater latitude in thl* 
respect than other languages ; it frequently has only the particle 
or pronoun^ which introduces the proposition. Thus we find 
Bmep or smep aiqoc, (if by chance,) instead of, if ii be so, or the 
like ; in Plato Euthyd, 296. the supposition that something might 
mislead^ is answered by, Ovmw ^ptSr yt, oil-K* clWe/) ere, i. e. not us^ 
htU; if any, you, (if it could mislead any one^ it would mislead 
you,) The relative is used in the same way in Plato de LL. 4* 

' But I lea^e the reader to chose hetween this explanation, and that by ciiaco- 
iuthiq, yiz. that the writer commenced with tfi,to employ the purf, iytmf^ but after- 
wards preferred the verb aycu^n to avoid the clashing encounter of two participiet 
{•i'^*^9^un<ns Ayarrtf^ Lat. ti qui-^porriffendo ducunt.) 

■ See Matthias's Qr. Gr. ^ 465. 3. p. 67 1. Engl traml, 4th edU, Pp^80^*8 Jdv, 
220. That vi must be left enclitic in this connection^ is evident of itself. But even 
correct fiditors are ?try often in fault In tlUs respect. 
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p. 710, Tlaivra d^fiSov ififetfyei^tm ry S^ef, im^ otav fiovXr^d'^ 
li«ipf^vrAv 6? tD^a^flrf rjv» t»iXiv, oM Aa« been done by ih^ god what 
{he is wont to do^) when he intends to render a itate peculiarly 
happy. Again, EI S19 r^ ao^uTBpos (palviy ^vou^ rovru iv, (sc, (faim 
«rv4u,) ifleovld think niy self wiser in any thing {rtpy) it would be 
in this. 

3. Thus negations are used with the omission of that, which is 
denied, which must be supplied from what has gone before. Mii 
often com^B in the middle of a period, (see § 148. 2. h.) so as to 
be before other words, and thus renders the proposition obscure 
to tb^ unlearned^ T^v ipwvri tb ?tai /xyj xpivou^iy^ where xoei m^ 
§tfmds for K»i tov m,*} ipSvra :-— T«V olv rfifmts rou xaXws* xai /ui« 
ypd^iv ; where nscXSt is omitted after M'^ : — 'Ay«&oi v i^rt avipt^^ 
good n^en or such as are not {good) ;— KaJ hvire, xai fxini for xal 
iwiri pwi» Plato Aldb^ !• 13. 

, 4* Attic Writers are very familiar with a striking ellipsis ; of 
two opposite conditional propositions the first is often left without 
a conclusion. But this is done ojoly when the first proposition is 
understood pf itself ^m the nature of the thing, and the speech 
therefore hastens to the second, on which alone everything 
depends ; Plato Protag, 325. (after the pains, which fathers take 
for the education of a son, have been enumerated, Koci eav /msv 

xaJ itXinycusy and if he readily obeys — (here the conclusion is indif- 
ferent, it is goody nothing else is required, or the like,) but if not, 
they make him straight again, like a warped piece of wood, with 
threats and blows, 

5. After a proposition beginning with the artic. postpos. S, a, 
the ToDro I^Tiv or ravri hriv, which refers to it, is also commonly 
omitted; Kai /Aokiara rtvioL^i piE,Sr( koI e^vE/St^sv /x£, and what vexed 
me the most, {was) that he abused me. Or even without Srt, see 
Demosth. Mid. 2. b. where ravrd eanv is to be supplied after a S* 
ly vfjiXv hrlv vitoKoma, and then the proposition is resumed as in 
the beginning. The most usual phrases of this kind are with a 
superLy partly with, and partly without 8r», for instance, 

S Sg zjavreifv SgivoTatrov, 8ri zjqo^ rovs ^»q^aiqovf avfX(A^%txv 
IvQi'/ioaro, (where first ejtJ, and then rovro e<jTiv is 
omitted,) but what is the most grievous of ally is that 
he ha^ formed an alliance with barbarians. 
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bu^ what is the most laughable of all, he has even raised 
up the dog of Erigone, Lucian Deor. Cone. 5. 

The particle yap is usually interpolated after this ellipsis, to us it 
is superfluous; *0 Js ixiytarov, ov ydq ^SeXev, &c. (Compare 
above § 149. yiq.) 

6. The words royro hriv alone are omitted, when a premised 
culj. has the artic, prcspos. To Se /xeyiardv, icehra ravra /uiovor xareip'- 
yaiijaro :— -Kai to zjivrofv ai'<TX'<yTov, z3r§o<T6\|/io9tVa<T&6. And the same 
takes place in the expressions, Tex/x9)/>iov Ss> or 2oQ/xsibv ^e, (sc. 
rourojv earl rovro,) the proof of it is, and the like. For instance, 
Xio/jtctby Sc, roiV grovTi^oiV ^t/vot/jia^ei, a foAren that it is so, is that he 
associates with wicked people. This phrase too is commonly con- 
strued with yip, Demosth. Androt. towards the end says, the 
people of Athens have always valued honor more highly than money, 
TEXAXr^i^iov is, xp-niMLra. /mgv yap it\Mra rm *ExX>iwwv vote ayfif"* 
ri TTaify vTsip f iXori/x/«r avYiXo/o'Cv. 

(See the formules to Xsyo/txevov, and the like, § 131. Ohs. 6.) 
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lAsls of fiords for the Decknsions and Conjugations* 



FIRST dj:cle;nsion. 



»y^^ mariei'piace, 
•Ay;^/r»»f , (r,) 
«3«X«r;^fif, prattler, 
*A^uif Miner vm^ 
Aivtittfj JBneatf 
tizmvBtCf thorny 
HfuXXtif contett, 
&^»u^»j ploughed Jieldy 
«f;^«A/ff, busineti^ 
ym}Si, weatelf 
yfi, earth, 
yXSr^a, tongue, 
lil^ opinion, 
IX'^vttj viper, 
l»^ni^ girdle, \ 
hfii^m, day, 
Bukeur^a, tea, 
Bvftt, (5,) door, 
Ktzftrihig, (?,) 
Mtfei>Ji, head, 
nkiitrtiSs thief, 
M^n,girl, 

xrtrni, founder, 
}Mvfa, lane, 
>.y^n, (Ji,) grief, 
fiet^rhs, disciple, 
fiiXtffa, bee, 



fii^ifiva, care, 
uiUf, (r,) 

fiit^at, share, 

fUny (r,) victory, 

9Vfi^n, bride, 

^yn, anger, 

i^uBoB^^etg, gen. Ujfowlef, 

nif^ns, Persian, 

irkwfk, side, 

9rv»vfif, pugilist, 

irvXn, (c/,) gate, 

fiZa, root, 

fxtk, shade, 

lnv^nti (vj Scythian, 

srriyv, roof, 

frttt, portico, 

tr^mfo, glJie, 

ffufu, hammer, . 

r;^«A«, leisure, 

^ttrn^id, preservation, 

rttfiimf, steward, 

tixvirm, artist, 

vXu, (y,) wood, 

^tXt», friendship, 

X»t^,Joy, 

X>M7fM, upper garment, 

X^V^y country, 

^vxhisou/, ^ ^ 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
Feminines in f, 

1. Besides the trees, (see § 32, 3.) the (oMomng plants, 

fi ^^\t, or M^i (^nd 
h, •, Tii*v(os, papyrus, 

' The lists of examples for declensions and conjugations are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, that the learner 'may exercise his own judgment^ which of the rules 
stated in the Grammar he is to apply to each word. 
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h xixMfi kermet, but « »i»K»f, any berry ^ and especially the tcariei beny of 

the. kermet, «. 

^X^*^h f**^^) v»^»St tpihenardf frnfrnfttf caf>b^jge. 

To these words may be added, 

fivffff9s,fine linen, [cotton, sometimeB «fM, E. H. B.] 
fii/iktf and liXTtf, book, 
hkif,ra/ler, fifiitSitod^ 

fitiXavof and &»vXoS) acorn. 

2. The followhig stones B.nd earths , 

i, fi xiS-ts, in the fern, chiefly c^preciout ttone, 

&^ytXcs, clay, »fur»XX»h crytiai, but i a^^«XX«^, ice, 

a^^aXrof, bitumen, fiixrtf, redhead, 

^et¥«f, touchiione, trial, fa^^tt^^t^ sapphire^ 

yv^^ot, plaster,' ^/uifayhf, emerald, 

tlXt»r^esj (also ri ilXt»T^p¥,) amber, rirmvos, chalk. 

To these may ha added : 

&ft.ft.9s, ^tifA/Mf, &fMtBof, '^fut%f, tand, 

^Prips, pebble, vote, <rX/vS«^, tile, 

tmXos,glai8, fieUXog, clod or lump of earth, 

X9*^$s^ dirt^ mud, •v^»t,dung, 

ffvoiif, ashes, H^fitX^f, soot, 

3. Words of objects proper to enclose something, to put it by, Sec. 

xifitrig and xnvifi vat of a wine-press, 

XnXit, chest, &»ecT0s, (^, ;,) kind of bOtU^ 

r«^«f, coffin, rdftus, (^, **,) pitcher^ 

HffiX^f, basket, X^»u^tf, oil-Jlask, 

x(i(ic^0s,knfiadin04nmghy ^t^x*^, *iix**»h *^r, 

&<rdfiii>Bcs, bathiftg^t^, x&fm*t, ttove, oven, 

^i%X0s,pail^ ^iXH,ih,i,) cupola. 

4. Words relative to a road, 

•^^f^^ &r^m9r9s«aAr^i^, footpath^ 

»ixtv^.i, way, rd(p^,f and x^stir^f, diich, 

elfMs, (i, h,) path, 

b. The following isolated words^ 

Xyt>s and Hveu^cs, continent, f*n/u¥^»f, cord, small rope, packthread, 

rn€ci, island, vn^tnog, tloman toga, 

w«f , disease, • fii^^tn, (fi, i,) lyre, 

^•*«Sydew, td/it&t, runneth ' \ 

yfo^ot, jaw-bone, yi^kvos, crane, 

xipxaf, tail, xi^v^tf, xc^vixXeg, lark, 

hjh ft «0 tkin, xix^^, tt i) tockle, mail, 
_ ^laB-pf, (fi, c,) mat of rushes, 
tfid with a difference in the signifi 

fi X$xi^9s, yolk of an egg, i >JsHt^$$, pttme^M^, 
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ayytX^s, tnettenffer, 

KtrcSf eoffle, . 

aB-X9f, contest, 

aS-Xov, reward of a contest^ 

fi &iA9tiXoSi vine, 

avS-^vieos, tnarif 

&^yv^9S 9n4 

i^yv^iov, sUveTf 

t^ycvf work, 

iZ^asj east-wind, 

Xf(pv^oiy west-wind, 

ifA»ric¥, garment f 

Jflx, violet, 

»»^»mf^ crab'Jish, 

xa^fftTiQ»S, tin, 

xi^a^os, cherry-tree, 

Kortf»s, wild olive-tree, 

fiti^oy, apple, 



TO BE DECLINED, 

fi fttiXosj apple-tree, 
fAoXtfiof or fi»Xv^»s^lead, 
f4io^iov, small part^ 
vorts, south'Wind, 
^vXov, wood, 
cijtofj house, 
^(tiViof, young child, 
pitcv, rose, 
trt^^tS) irony . 
ff^retfffAog, spasm, 
fr^eiT9S} army, 
retu^os, buff, 
^a^/Au»9v, medicine, 
fi <pfiyos, beech-tree, 
^a^riov, load, 
;^aXxosj brass, 
X^offis and 
;^gwfly, gold. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 
lAst of the Words, in which the Syllable preceding the termination o/MeCasuS; is lonf, 
in n and i/; those whicli have a $ in their inflection. 



h ayp)s, vault, arch. 


h xvfifAis, shin-bone, 


liaX(i)s, barrier. 


x^fi^th pedestal. 


xn^tst sea-crab/ish. 


jeKpaiis, radish, 


xukU, moisture, jtUce; 


'4'fi(pis, little stone, 


xn^s, blot, 


^mybf, doll: 


xknts, (Ion, for xxiig,) key. 




those which have a ^, 




h ayXif, cloves of garlic. 


«, n, e^vis, bird, 


h fti^iAtf, cord, siring. 


h xufAvs, bundle of hay : 


those in is and vs, which have an v. 


' 


91, 1s,/ibre, ^ fif^ nose. 


h, n, ^h, heap, shore,^^ 


h axTis, ray. 


hxfis, dolphin, 


n y>Mxhi point, edge. 


h aV, childbirth. 


•EXii/Wf, laXafMf, 


T^c^X's : 


To^ruu io^xvs. 




in »f, w, «g. 




*»ikf, paan, hymn, 


n«y, 


fio^w, wooden tower. 


S la^, Carian r 


^k^, starling, 





* Teachers tiomst here pay a particalar attention to the accent with respect to both 
its place and its mark aoeerding to the general rules, and to those stated § W. 
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in 11^, gen. th, 

in J, gen, »•; , 

fiXmli fiy.»»»t, timpiehn, 

i ^ti^mli, armour for the breaiiy 

i i(f «^, hawk, 

i x«f )«^, kind of dance, 

i Xa^eJi, pike, voracious Jith, 

i 7^, insect, h ^t^, Sphinx, 

If a't'l, wave, 

fi (iifi^ilt whirlwind, 

i iri(htlj partridge, 

i *»if^, Phcenician, paim*tree, purple-color, 
• fioft^j silk'worm, i »nul, sea4»ird, 

% J«5«/|, pestle, »«{«^> herald; 



^# rriA^i suet t 

i •trn^ tiller of the ruddef^ 
i wv^^o^y filth, 
^Uo^j impostor, 
*»i»l, Phaacian, 

n ^(i& shuddering, 
^ ftQt^y branch, 
i rxav^i^, chervil, 
«f ftaisl, branch of the palm^ree, 



in I, gen, ys, 

n 9»Ij grape^tone, 

i fAmrtl, scourge, n rifif^ bubble, i rivrtii, cricket, 

i xixjtu^, cuckoo : 

in 5, gen, x'h « ^''& crumb : 

in -v^, gen, Tf, 

1-4^, »v)^, ^f)^, are the names of some insects^ 

fi^, twig of the wHlow4ree, 

i yt^, vulture^ • yfv^, ffrijfftn, gryphon* 



WORDS TO BE DECLINED, 

The letters before the termination of the cases, which are not known fi*om the rules 

given in the Grammar, are stated in a parenthesis. 
The vowels m, t, v, before the termination of the cases, are short ; [the words, in 

which they are long, are in the preceding List. 

1. Examples of words, which have a consonant before the ter- 
mination of the cases : 



c ayxiif, elbow, 

h atiUtf, (#,) nightingale, 

i &fi(t («,) air, 

i «/S»j^, (i,) pure air, 

« «5|, (y,) goat^ 

i ivl^tas, (yr,) Statue, 

i aluf, («,) axle of a wheel, 

fi avXa^, (»,) furrow, 

« ^ly (xd cough, 

i yi^i^f, {9*T,^ old man, 

i yfu^p, («•,) grijffin, 

« }ats, (r,) feast, 

n Ut, 0,) torch, 



« i^eixiif, («yr,) dragon, 

fi 'EXX«f, (},) Greece, 

i"EkXfiv, Greek, 

f, iXirh, 0,) hope, 

n tfis, 0,) **rife, 

c Bi^eiiTttv, (tfyr,) seHianl, 

i Ifjtas, (vr,) leather-strap, 

fi xurtiXtyp, (^.) ladder, 

i xXiff, twig, 

n M^vs, (Bj) helmet, 

i xrtif, (if,) comb, 

ii xvXil, («,) chalice, cup, 

W xdfca, billow. 
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^ XatXm^y («*,) tempest f 

i Aeixvf, 

e Xa^vy^, (y,) throat, 

i Xtftfifj (i,) harbour, 

*i kvyl, <»,) tyns, 

i fihf, month, 

TO nxra^f 

• •*«^i (Xi) ««»'> c^^f 
i S^rt^j (y,) quail, 

TO eZ^et^, (r,) udder of animals, 

• irifnSf (t,) poor man, 

ir/r«|, (*,) wooden tablet, 
^MfAfif, (i,) shepherd, 
h <rTift/5, (y,) wing^ 

h fk^l, (»,) flesh, 
h lu^v, Siren, 



ro rrofietf mouth, 

« ^hl (yd 

n Ti^ws, (By) 

^^t)^t louse, 

fi (px\yp, (^,) vein, 

n (pkil, (yj) flame, 

i <pi,Q, thief, 

r« ^Sf, (r,) light, 

i X^y-v^i (^,) steel, 

i x**/^^} winter, storm, 

fi x^Xt^MVf («,) swallow, 

x*'^* goose, 

n X^'fh («>) cfitrth, ground, 

h x*^*j (*») *now, 

^ XXx/jthf, (J,) militarg garment, 

h St^, eye, face. 



Examples of such words, as have a vowel before the ter* 
mination of the cases, and are more or less contracted. 

r# afyStff, flower, i i^tls, mule, 

• (iet^tff, bunch of grapes, ro H^f, mountain, 

T# yifof, race, family, fi oyptf, face, sense of seeing, 

*i yivvg. Jaw, fi irtM, persuasion, 

T9 ffftiirmf, covering, o 1tix^»vs, axe, (J 51.) 

A ifuf, oak, ro viirt^i, pepper, 

i titir$vf, horseman, n rirvs, pine, 

TO zo/ifii,gum, ^ iroitia^is, poetry, 

^ Aitrat, Latona, h ir^e^tg, action, deed, 

fiuifTif, prophet, o fd^vg, ear of corn, 

• fAUf, mouse, h ^wis, nature. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Examples in os of two and three terminations, to apply the rules 
of§60. 2. and4. 

All Adjectives, which are not of two terminations by any fixed rule, may be assumed 
to have the three terminations. 

lilioi, right,ofthe right side, (dexter,) 



ayetitfiros, beloved, 

Sihxos, unjust, 

A^Xus, wretched, 

&fi»X*ft invincible, 

mltof, worthy, 

i^ifipof, what is on the left hand, 

fia^vTovof, 

^a^tXixof, kingly, royal, 

ywfytHos, belonging to agriculture, 

yvf*90f, naked, 



^tiXes, manifest, evident, 

itaXiBof, ornamented with precious stones, 

^id^o^of, diverse, different, 

tixatos, just, 

^uvetTos, possible, 

iXM(p^os, light, nimble, 

i^v^^og, red, 

ivxeu^es, opportune, seasonable, 

XfiXorinrof, jeahus, 

2F 
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iifuyvfitv»gf kai/4Mked, lit^i Hrunffe, foreign, 

^Mffia^uf, wonderjuif Sl^v^v/iff iratc&>ley 

^ufj divine, «(^«f > siraight, 

^t^/Mff warmf hoi, ^ TaXv^ciyasj voracious, 

^firif, nutria/, ^^i^/Asf, wilting, 

Ihtt proper f peeuliar, rt/»v«r> venerabie, 

ii^if, hofyf saered, &»Xfi^if, hard, rough, 

um^M^oSj ciean^ pure, ^•^is, wise^ 

%9nosy common, generai, rr«vi«f| rare, scarce, 

xJiXtt loquacious, ialkoHve, #rtw, narrow, 

Xuof, smooth, rmXeti^ti^os, miserable, harassing, 

Xivxis, white, rv^xisy bUnd, 

futXaxif, soft, tender, ^iXorixNf, loving children, 

fiiff, ahne, X^^h ^^^* 



LIST OF REGULAR VERBS. 

Prefatory Remarks. 

1. Any verb, of "which nothing eilse is stated^ makes its aoristi 
and perf. according to the first form, and its conjugation is suffi- 
ciently obvious from the rules laid down in the Grammar. The 
same is to be observed with regard to any single tense, which is 
not expressly stated. If, for instance^ there is merely aor. 2. 
marked, this alludes barely to the aor. act. (and med.,) but the 
a^. pass, and the j^erf. a4:t. must be made after the first form. 

2. Wherever the aor. 2. pass, is mentioned^ the aor. 1. pass. 
must always be made, because it very often occurs as a more 
uncommon form along with the aor. 2., and the verbs, in which it 
is not used at all, cannot be stated with any degree of certainty. 

3. The perf. act is not in use in a great many verbs, but these 
^Mfhs too cannot be enumerated with absolute certainty ; it ought, 
therefore, to be conjugated in every verb according to analogy, 
and the perf. pass, is to be derived from it. 

4. The pass, may be formed without hesitation even in intrans. 
verbs, because there are constructions, in which the 3 pers. pass. 
are also used of intrans. verbs. 

5. But to make a middle voice of verbs, in which it is not in 
use, would be a practice of barbarisms without any utility. 
Wherever there is a medium, it has been carefully noticed ; yet 
in many of these verbs the middle occurs only in some compounds, 
which must be looked for in Dictionaries : the simple verbs will 
iLUswer the purpose of practising their conjugation.— When the 
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syllable MED. alone announces a middle voice, its aor. and its 
fui, are made after the same tenses in the act, 

6. All verbs are considered regular, of which the forms confortn 
to the above rules, without attending to their signif., or any ano- 
maly in their signif. Hence we have admitted, not only the 
deponents of the pass, and med. form, (§ 113. 3.) but also those 
verbs, in which some single tenses deviate from the form in point 
of meaning. This, however, has been noticed in all cases of some 
importance. 

7. The statement— ^^. med. — immediately after the act, de- 
notes that such a verb takes (according to § 113, 4.) its fut. from 
the middle voice, though in an a4:L sense. 

8. The expression — ^a^s, takes the c — alludes everywhere to 
iiheperf. and aor, 1., but is used only of mrbs, where it is not a 
matter of course, (§ 98. and 100.) 



VERBA BARYTONA. 



^yiCAJUr, J adorn; Med. litrut about, 

ityyiXkm^ I announce, — Meo. — aor, 2. act, 
and med, are little used. 

ayu^Mf I astemb/e.-^Redupl. Ati Med. 

&yXo*i IttrangiCf trant.; Med. — / ckoke^ 
intrant. 
' ^<v, contt, c^ ki%t, I ting f fut, med, 

iB^ti^v, I coiiect, 

aBv^tif I play, sport. 

mfuZ''} I ^**c *^^} mutUate, 

amwfftfjutt^ rra/uuu, dep. med, I speak ambi- 
gumuly or enigmatically, 

ttlfttf I lift up, see § 101 . Obs. 2. and com- 
pare Anom, — Med. 

«Ww, act, and pass, dep. Truth out, tally 
out ; Att. ^^ffu or ^rrw. 

ttU'xvfMi J thame ; patt. I am ashamed. 
See § 101. Obt, 8. 

Seta, I hear, only pret, and imper/,—Aug' 
ment § 84. Obs, 2. 

aMvv, I hear, listen to, fut, med. perf, 
kxiixta, plutq, hzfixiw, (§ 85. 2. 3.) 
— Patt. takes the 0, perf, patt. with- 
out redupl. 

It^Xalu, to thout for joy^ fut, $«, } 92. 
Obt, 1. 

kXii^tt, 1 anoint, perf. § 86. 2. — ^Med. 

kX>uU^ei, '^vtif I change,-^PaU» aor, 2. 



akkcfteci,dep, med, I leap, see § 101. Obt,2* 

and compare Anom, 
afi^Xvwt I blunt, 
ufAUpM, I alternate — Med. 
afiiXyet, I milk. 
afM^fu, I ward off, — Perf, is wanting.— 

Med. 
afuaf, I complete, fnith, ( 95. Obt, 3. 

Past, takes the «•. — Med. 
&*Tu, I light ^ kindle, 
ei^rv, I bind together, Med. / attack, 

touch. 
a(^u^ I water, moitten, Patt, only pret, 

and imperf, 
K^fiirru and a^fti^u^ I join, adapt,"^ 

Med. 
»^vu, I draw up, goes like ufvu — Med. 
a(^;^«, I rule over — Med. I begin, 
a^^otXfifAtu, dep. med, J embrace, greet, 
it^irui^ej^ I palpitate, ttruggle, 
avr^ei^Tot, I dart lightning, 
^iX,u, I walk, fut. med, 
fiti^rv, I plunge, charact.^ — patt. aor. 2. 
fihaXXu, 1 milk, 
^n^ffu, vrtt, I cough, 
(id^ofuci, dep, med, I force, pats, see} 1 13. 

Obs, 6. 
^^leru, I hurt, charact. fi.-~patt, aor, 2. 
2 F 2 
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fiXiiraf, I look aif pass, aor, 2. § 100. 
Obs. 7. 

fiXuZaf, JJlow, gush out, 

fi»vXtuv, I advise, — Med. 

fi^tiZ" or ^igfUy TTv, I boil with violence, 

ferment, winnow, fut, rtt, 
fi^ifuty I resound, no aor, and noperf. 
^ix^'f Iv>et, bedew f pass. Jam wet ; has 

the aor. 2. 
yifuf, I am full, no aor^ and no perf, 
y%uu, I give to taste; Med. / taste, 
yXu^, I carve, grave, augm, of the perf, 

see § 83. Obs. 1. 
yw^iZtit, I recognise, 
yfa^v, I write ; pass, aor, 2. § 100. Obs. 

6.— Med. 
tax^vu, I weep, 
^vti^M, I lend on interest; I/Led, I borrow 

on interest, 
li^v, Ifhjf — pass, aor, 2. 
h^^iZai, I command, 
hvu, J moisten. 
%ix«f*Mh dep. med. I accept.— pass. See 

§113. Obs.Q, 
?/*«{•», I judge, administer justice, — Med. 
^mxtt, (not a compound) I pursue, 
^vXtvv, I serve. 
%^%9r»t, 1 pluck, gather — Med. 
l^l^v, J accustom i augm. tt, 
ilxu^cj, I conjecture, augm. § 84. Obs, 2. 
tTwiv, I give wag, augm, } 84. Obs, 2. and 

4. must not be confounded with the 

Anom, EIKO. 
ilfytty J exclude, augm, § 84. Obs, 2 and 

4. see also the Anom, 
ixiyx'** ^ refute, redupl, Att, — perf, pass. 

5 98. Obs. 7. 
IXifftt, rrt, I windj-'-augm, tt. perf. act, 

does not occur ; perf. pass. tlXtyfAot 

and iXnXtyfMu, — Med. 
Xxxti, I drag, augm, u. — ^Med. 
iXiriZ^, I hope, tx^v, see Anom, 
U^^iv, I keep a feast, augm, § 84. 

Obs. 9, 
Xwuyat, (no compound,) / impell, pres, ; 

pass, I hasten, 
Wtrnhtvt, I am diligent, augm, § 86. 

Obs. 6. 
l^yei^ofMu, dep, med, I work, — augm, %tf 

pass, eee§ 113. Obs.Q, 



l^ttht*, 1 prop, — redupl, Att, — Mhd. 

\^%ff0t, Tv»t, I row, fut. 0u, 

l^tvyu, I belch, eruct, vomit,^-aor, 2.— 

Med. 
l^/{*r, I strive, contend, vie with, rival, -^^ 

redupl. Att, 
X^ftnnuv, I explain, interpret. 
X^vru, I creep, augm, ei, 
lT«f», commonly l^ira^fw, / put to the 

proof, 
th^vfu, I make straight, 
tvx»fMu, dep, med, I pray, augm, § 84. 

Obs, 2. 
^, I delight. 
^M»f, I come, am here, 
^XXtf, I sprout or bud, — perf. 2, 
BeiXvrej, I warm. . 
Bavfid^M, I admire, marvel, fut, med. 
BiXyu, I charm, beguile, 
i&i^/{», I reap, 
^yti, I whet, sharpen, 
^>afi«/, 1 squeeze — pass, aor, 2. § 100. 

Obs. 6. 
Bfttvtitj J break in pieces, crumble : pass, 

takes the «*. 
^uu, see the Anom, 
tl^vtit, I place, set, 
l^m, I direct, make straight, 
UtTtuu, I implore, 

Ifttiftt, act. and pass, dep. I desire, wish for, 
i^irtuu, J ride on horseback. 
iffX^**i I am able, 
fca^eti^u, (no compound,) I clean: aor, 1. 

takes the «■. — Med. 
xetiw, 1 kill, aor. 2. ; perf, is wanting ; 

pass, only pres, and impetf. 
xaXvrru, I conceal, veil, Med. 
xi^xttt, I bend, pass, perf, ^ 98. Obs. 8. 
x%i^u, I shear, crop, pass. aor. 2. — Med. 
x%X%v»tt I order, bid; pass, takes the f, 
xixxu, I come into port, land, fut. xiXrv, 

5 101. Obs, 3. 
xn^iwfM, trot, I proclaim, publish, 
xtfitntvM, I incur danger, 
xXtlv, see the Anom. 
xXiirrv, I steal, pilfer, fut. med.-^perf, 

§ 97. Obs, L—pow. aor, 2. 
xXifaf, J recline, lie down, § 101, 9. pass, 

aor, l.aud 2. — Med, rare* 
xXv^v, I rinse. 
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«»/^ft;, 1 excite an itching, tcratch, bum, 

»*X«^», F chastise, fut, med, 

Ko^ovo/j 1 maim, pass, with and without 

the ff, 
xofAt^u^ I bring, Med. / receive^ obtain, 
fcofiatf I cover with dust, (^xoyTa-u, »t»oy7/Aett»') 
xivrru, I cut off, heuf. — per/, 1. (Epic 

per/. 2.) — pass. aor. 2. — Meb. 
x^aiw, l/inish,/ulfil, 
KfUot, I judge, try as a judge, § 101. 9. 

Med. 
»^»iu, I knock, push ; pau, takes the «*. 

i Med. 
x^uirrtt, J hide, charact. j3. — pass, aor* 1. 
*-* and 2.~Med. 
xrilet, J/outid, establish, 
Kvitu, J roli; pau, takes the «■• 
xttXvtt, I hinder, 
xiyofy I say, Mbd. See this verb on 

account of some of its compounds 

in the List of Amnu 
Xtifit^ J spin, shed, 

Xtl9toi, Heave, aor, 2. — per/ 2. — Med. 
iX^u^ I peeiy scale ; pass, aor, 2, accord- 

^ ing to § 100. Obs, 7. 
Xit>«, Heave off, 

Xayi^afteu, dep, med, I reckon, conclude, 
kvfutiw, I corrupt, aor. 1. takes ti, Meb. 
Xvety see Anom, 
uttUafiMi, see Anom, 
l».m.>A0ff9t, rrtt, J soften, 
fta^aUt, I wither, aor. 2, takes &, pass. I 

am withered, 
fiifi^afiat, dep. med, J blame, 
fUiot, see Anom, 
fAi^tl^ti, I distribute, Mbd. 
fAnfitv, I point out, 

fiuetifv, I Stain ^ pollute, aor, I. takes n» 
ftoi^vfu, I deJUe, 
iti/JL, see Anom, 
uvL, I nod, 

f^^ofjtm, Mbd. J swim, 
y/^^, I snow, 

fOfci^M, J am o/ opinion, think, 
Shv^ofiuu, Med. J lament, 
olxrt/^v, I pity, 

»l/uiiv, I bewail, § 92. Obs, l,fitt, med, 
lx%>.>M, 1 land, trans, and inlrans, 
•i<^u, I make sharp, exasperate, 
iutii^af, I reprove* 



ifOfita^M, I name f 

isrXiZff, I orm, /umish with arms, Med. 

o^iyv, I stretch /orth, reach, redupl, Att, 

Mbd. 
ofiX,ai, I mark bounds or limits^ Med. 
ifvffffu, TTM, I dig, redupl, Att, Mbd. 
9rathvM, I educate, I^Ied. 
^etXetiat, I wrestle, pass, takes the «*. 
9rakX.m, I brandish, pass. aor. 2, 
*a.ff9v, I sprinkle, /ut, #>«>, Mbd. 
vfotvifgu^ see the Anom, 
«*«i/<v, I put an end to, pass, aor, 1. } 100* 

Obs, I.— Med. 
WtBtt, see the Anom, 
vtiftt, I pierce, pass, aor, 2. 
iri/ATv, I send, per/. § 97. Obt, 1, per/, 

pass, i 98. Obs, 8. Med. • 
Ttvofcm, I am poor, only the pres, and 

imper/, 
*i^»Uu, I accomplish^ aor, 1. § 101. 4. 

Med. 
^ti^tt, I press, 
itiffrsutf, I believe. 
wXa^^u, rrvy I /onH, /ashion, /ui. &t^ 

Med. 
ir}Siw, J plait, twine, pass, aor, 2. — ^Mbo. 
srXvw, I wash, § 101.9. 
9t»iy«i, I suffocate,, trans./ut, med, — pau,, 

J choke, intrans, aor, 2, } 100* 

Obs,Q, 
W0^tuv, I transport, conduct, pau, I travel 

by land, 
ito^i^a/, I procure, Mbd. / acquire, 
fffiUrv, rru, 1 do, act, find myself, has 

everywhere the « long, ( 7* Obs, 4. 

per/. 1. / have done, per/, 2, iriir^d' 

y», I have/ound myself, (see, how- 
ever, Buttm. Compl. Qr. Gr.)^ 

Mbd. 
ir^iiTf, I am becoming, only act, 
9t^itt, J saw, pass, takes the r. 
itretiu, I stumble, trip, — pass, takes the «*• 
irriitfvw, I shrink through /ear, 
Ktviffu, I pound, fitt, fu, 
irvvv^u, I /old, Mbd. 
9rriv, I spit, pau. takes the *, 
irvBaf, Iputre/y, (v,) pau, J rot, 
fditrv, I sew, stitch, 
fiiru, I incline to, 
flrrm, see Anom, 
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9aimf I wag the iaii, flatter ^ only act.-^ 

aor, 1 takes if. 
r«i/i^, / tweepf aor, I. takes u, but per/, 
2. has the peculiar signif. Igrin^ as 
upret, 
wi^/AtHf dep, pasi, J revere^ 
9ut, I shake, past, takes the r, — Med. 
vtifAxiftf J point out by iignt, aor, 1. takes 

*), Mbo. 
9wrv, I make putrid-^pati, I become 
putridf has qor, 3., to which belongs 
also per/, 2, 
wmfMtt, I damage, 
vxa^Mf I limp, 

f»«irrv, I digt charact. p. patt, aor, 3. 
«r»i)r*>) / coter, 

fxiKtrofAtu, ,dep, med. I mrvey, 
gmviZ*') ^ prepare, Mbo. 
0»n^Tm, act. and med, I lean on* 
0nmftrm', I fkock^ ridicule* 
rflTf/^Ar, I MOW, pati, aor, 9, Mmn. 
rfrly^i see Anom, 
^mu^, Ihatten, 

f$r0vUt^, lute my endeat>our§t/itt» n%ed* 
frtiZit, I drop, § 92. Obt. L 
etriym, I cover, 

m/j3«r, I tread on, pom, aor, 2, 
^nrtlxt*} I proceed, aor, 1 and 2. 
frixxm, I tend, patt,, aor, 1 and 2. Meo. 
«'rcy*r, J groan, only the pr^«.and imperf, 
9r%wl^m, / «o6, ( 92. Ohe, 1. 
9r%^yt, I love y am contented with, per/, 2, 
#r*^*>, Lflll to the brim, Icrown^ Med. 
rrtifii»>, I flx, strengthen, § 92. Obt, L— 

Med. 
^r^x'^K^f'^h ^P' ^f*^^' I conjecture, 
WTfuvium^ act. and med. I march againtt 

the enemy, 
rr^t^**, / turn, twitt round, § 98. Obt. 3. 

§ 99. Obt, d,--patt. aor. 1. and 2« 

Meo. 

^u^M, I drag €Uong, patt, aor, 2. Mxo. 
r^dx^M, I deceive, pan, aor, 2* 
^^eirru, I tlay, kill, patt, aor. 2» 
^^iyym, I make firm, conttrain, pat$, per/ 

i9S, Obt. 7* 
9(p6lo,, I throb, dpalpito;) } 92. Obt. 1. 
&X^^i I*piit. 
^X^^dJ^iff lamot leiture, . 



r^mg^v, rrm, see Jnom. 
T&€€m, rru, J arrange, patt, OPT. 1 and 3. 
Med. 

riyyti, I bedew, 
rsim, Ittretch, § 101. 9. 
rtxfiuuft, I determine by certain limitt, 
aor, 1. takes *f. — MED,Idemonttrai^j 
prove, 
rixrmvu, I work in wood, aor, 1. takes n. 
riXKi, an old verb, which occurs chiefly 
in compounds, ear. ^r.lirmXX*, /en- 
join, ( 101. 8. Med. 
rtvx*f, »ee Anom, .♦ 

,rn»*t, I melt, to/ten, patt, I am melted^ 
has the aor, 2., to which belongs also 
the per/ 2. 
r/xxft», I pluck, § 101. 4.— Med. 
viu, see Anom, 
Ttvurrtt, I shake, Med. 
r^i/i»*, I tremble, has neither aor, nor 

per/ 
T^iirv, I turn about, § 9?. Obt. I. § 98. 
06t. 3. § 100. Obt. a $ the aor. 2. is 
most in use in the act, patt, and 
Mbo. 
r^i^u, I/eed, see Anom, Meo. 
r^i^ 1 rub, pats, aor. 2. § 100. Obt. 6. 
Tfii«0, J chirp, /ut,^ per/ rirfyth 
vfi^tiu, I insult, abuse, 
v^etiw, I weave, aor. 1. takes n. 
vu, I rain, pass, takes the ff. 
fetitm, see Anom, . 
^cc^ftec^o'M, rru, I treat unih drugs^give 

medicines, 
(pti^ftKi, dep. med. I spare, 
^S-iyyo/ieu, dep. med, I produce a sounds 

per/ 5 98. Obs, 7, 
^Bii^M, see Anom, 
^kiyv,I bum, trans, f pass, aor, 2. ( 100. 

Obs. 7. 
^^»^, I say, point out, Med. 
^^eiffu, rru, I enclose, pass, aor, 2. Med. 
(Pfifeea, rrt, I shudder, charac.t. k, per/ 2^ 
(p^ovrtZut /disquiet mysel//or, 
^^uytit, I broil, toast, past, aor, 2. } 100^ 

Obt. 6. 
fu>M^rtt, rrtf, I guard, Mso. 
fv^tt, see Anom, 
(puTiutt, I plant. 
PC^^i^/MUf I gratify, dep, i 
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X^*^") ^ dance, 

X(*ii»'* i A«»« «««^ ofi ^^^fir> only the 
pres, and imper/, (compare Anom, 

X^iat, I anoint^ patt* takes the f, Med. 
4,»kkt0, J play on the guitar, sing, 
^avmy I touchf patt. iaket the r. 



>^f 7«, 7 blamBi centure, 

'^piuUi, I delude, Med. / /f>, deceive, 

^fi^ii*f> I calculate^ reckon, Med. / dcm 

cree by vote, 
^vx^i see Anom, 
M}tfa/f I writhe mth pain. 



VERBA CONTRACTA, 



Ayvoiuf I know not^ fut. medi 
ahxlf^ / do injustice, 
athiopMt, pMs. and dep, med,>Jam ashamed^ 
fat, wofuMiperf, and aor.pass, takd 

the «■, 
nifJMrifi I stain with bloody 
ui^iu, see Anom, 
uiriv, I demandf Med. 
atrteufAAtj dep. med, I criminate, 
ixUfibdi, dep. med, I heal., eure^ fUU !/•- 

fMUy perf. takes the &, 
axttXov^'M, I follow, 
ax^ifiitt, I know accurately, M'EI^, 
ax^odofMUf Med, I hear^ lisien, 
IkkMfAou, pass, dep. I stray^ 
iXyiea, I am in pain, 
iXddif, I thrash, i 91^* 5. 
ifteui, I mow, Med. 
it/A^if^TM^ I dispute, am of a different 

opinion^— ^ugm, before, 
avMm, (no compound,) paa, wHh ^efttii 

med, I am grieved, 
et^ou, I value, think worthy y 
k*oinAt», Ifneet,fut, med.*-^ugm, kt Hub 

middle, 
k^etrAv, (no compotind,) 1 deceive, 
aituXut, (no compound,) I threaten, 
»^ou>fMn,dep. med. I pray, 
M^iBfitdt, I count, number f Mexy. 
&^xw, I suffice, -^t in the conjng.— :pa«f, 

(with the same signif.) tskxm the r, 
A^Ao/iM, dep, pass, J deny, 
u^iet, I plough, retains the i in the conjug. 

• ^^redupl, Alt. pOT*. without &, 
a^r&tt, I suspend, fasten, Mso. 
kexim, I exercise, practise^ 
sthxUi, I play on the flute, 
fiioiff see Anom» 



fioMt^ I cry out, bawl, 5 96. 6.— /a/* med, 

fhoxdXitt, I feed herds, 

fi^ovreUt, I thunder, 

ytXdat, I laugh, fut. jwf J.— ^he u is shert 

in the conjug. — pass, taket fi 
ytnuu, I beget, Med. 
^aTttfMt, act, and pass, dep, I oomume^ 

spend, 
h^^o/iM, dep, tried, t take by the right 

hand, receive kindly, 
^, see Anom, . . 

ifixiat, I hurt, Med. 
^nXatit, I make known, 
'hmrim, (no ccttnpoond,) / minlrate, p0$$, 

I live or dweU in a certain place, 

caigtn, ^ 86. Obs. 6. 
^MKonv, (no compound,) leerve, waitoM, 

augm. f 86. Obs, 6. Med, with til* 

same si^if. 
ii^Pcw, I am thirsty, ^ 105. Obs, 6, 
hvXiof, I reduce to slavery f Mkd» 
l^iUf, I do, perform, diflferent item thi 

Anom. m^affxef, 
lu^ruxiff, I «»« unhappy f 
Uit, I let, leave, augm. u, 
iyyudat, I pledge, Med. / make myself 

responsible for another, 
lyXH^i / deliver inlo any ofl^s han4§j 

augm, § 86. Obs. b, 
JXi8», / pity, 
Ifuu, /womiV,— lin the «mjug.*^vrfiipA 

Ait,'-'pass, takes ••, 
Ifstfrsia/Aett, dep. pass, 1 oppose, resist,,^ 

augm. befbre, 
if^vfitidfiuti, dep. pass, J revolve in mindf^ 

augm. §86. Obs.b. 
h^X>-^6», I molest, augm, ^m. Obs. 6, 
i^t^vfjkit, I desire, augm, § 86. Obt* 6. 

f0SUitf 800 An099, 
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i^wveWf act. and med. I search, investigatt*, 

i^nfioMy I lay waste, 

ifv^fiuM, I biush, 

lgft»T«A;, I interrogate, , ' 

ia-neitit, I entertain as a guest, — augm, $/, 

tU^ytritit, I practise beneficence, augm, 

§ 86. Obs, 2. 
gwtfUv, I am piouSf augm, § 86. Obs. 2. 
ihwX}«ti I regaie, pass. I am entertained, 

augm, § 86. Obs. 2. 
^4MV) see jinom, 
^iu, I boil up, intrans. retoins t in the 

conjug. 
iinJJtt, I emulate^ 
ififiiM, J punish, 
ivriv, I seek, 
J^my^cc^, I paint, 
fifidat, lam young, 
nyitfuu, dep, med, I think^ believe, 
ifit^otit, I tame 
fitvao/Mti, merely pass, I am worsted, de» 

feated, 
iixS**, 1 sound, 
^affivy Ba^ffut, J have confidence in, take 

courage^ 
BuUftM, dep, med, J contemplate, 
Bn^iut, I hunt, fut, med, 
^Xtut, I bruise, crush, the » is short in 

the coDJug.; pass, takes the r, 
S^Dvtw, 1 bewail, lament, 
Bufiueut, J fumigate, 
BvfAoi, lirritate, 
laufcat, dep, med, I heaJ, 
1\m, I perspire, 
IfAou, I draw, (as water,) / draw up, 

MiCD. 

iO'Td^iu, I learn by inquiry, 

ftaxM, JiU'trcat, injure, 

xav^f^f^^h dep, med, I boast, 

xifrtbi, 1 sting, prick, 

ptmi^j 1 set in motion, excite, 

xXxeitJbreak, the a is short in the conjug., 
pass, takes the 0*, not to he con- 
founded with xXecu, xXeuu, see Anom, 

xXn^eea, I chuse by lot, Med. / draw lots, 

xfiu, I gnaw, grate, § 105. Obs, 6. 

xatfAxu, I put to rest, pass, {Epic med,) I 
sleep, 

xonom, I make common, communieate, 

xsivmw, I partake, 



*»XX«Ar, / glue, paste, 

xoXvfAfioivf I swim, 

xe^itj, I sweep, di£ferent from xd^Uwfu, 

see Anom. 
x^ftitt, I adorn, adjust, 
»0T«A>, act. and med. I am angry with, re^ 

tains the 1 in the conjug. 
x^xrit, I have power, holdfast, 
x^oriM, I beat, clap the hands, 
xrv^M, J resound, make a noise, 
xvfit^vxM, I govern, steer, 
XxXiat, I talk, 
XiTx^iv, I beseech, 

Xot^iv, act, pass, and med, I rail at, 
kuriv, I grieve, afflict, 
Xvfiaefieu, dep, med, I ill-treat, 
>M^tUtt I relax, desist, 
fuc^^iet, lama witness, attest, 
fAiiiiast, 1 smile, 
fAir^M, J measure, Med. 
fAnx»*»*tAeu, dep: med. J plan, invent, 
fufUofAou, dep, med, limitatey 
fMffiv, I hue, 
Atit, see Anom, 
vixau, J conquer, 
foitt, I meditate, 
ftv^rUf, I admonish, 
^iai, I scrape, plane, retains the i in the 

conjug. and takes ^ in the pass, 
dtxiv, I inhabit, dwell, 
otxoioftiu, I build, Mso. 
ixfw, J am slow, am reluctant, 
«fMX9yi»t, I assent, confess, 
i^rew, I roast, 
i^^etf, I erect, Med. — Comp. avo^^iu, 

augm, § 86. Obs, 6. 
i^ftdw, act. and pass, J am eager, advance^ 
d^lAut, I ride at anchor, ., ^ 

h^X^tftat, dep, med, I skip, dance, 
ix'w, J drive a carriage, pass, J ride in a 

carriage, intrans, . „- /^ 

^u^miot, I act indecently under the in* 

fiuence of wine, augm, § QQ, Obs. 6.? - 
irarioi, I tread, 
srumu, lam pressed with hunger, § 105. 

Obs, 6. ;i;, 

9ru(aeit, I attempt, try, — Tti^dafAxt, with 

fut, med. and aor, pass, I endeavout^t 

undertake, oit 

^i^iUty see Anom, 
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itti^eUf, I/eap,fut.mgd, 

irXeuMf I mislead, poit. I tDixnder ahpui, 

srXuftxriUf I am eager for gain, 

irXr)pof, I fill i 

iroviu, act. and mcd, J labor, toil, fut, 

4rA» and Untf 
irrt^iu, Jfumith UfiiA wingty 
TvXw, I sell, 
fiiiuy I cause to take root, pass. I take 

rooty 
^fitieaf, I designate, Mbd» 
esyeuf, I keepMlence^fut. med, 
^$rUfAM, dep, med. I^at, dine^ 
^mvoM, Jam silent, fut» med, 
^Kt^ruM, I leap, hopf 
^/idv, i^ jijwsn, 
0irdv, I dragi—the m 18 short in the 

con jug. — past^ takes the &, Med. 
rrs^»y0<v, / Croum, HxD. 
^vXew, I plunder y 
^^^lydu, I swell with rage, 
«XiA», J finish, retains t in the oonjug., 

pass, takes the r.— Meo. 



m^w, I observe, watch, 

Ti/jtoM, I honor, Med. ^ . ^ 

TtfAAt^iu, I assist, take vengeance, Med* 

raXftau, I dore, 

r^lu, I tremble, § 106. Obs. 2. retains the 
t in the conjug. 

r^tHTout, I bore, perforate, 

T^v^dat, ! live liucurious^, 

r^v^iw, I render insolent^ pass, I am in- 
solent, 

^^oAv, I envy, 

pxUt, liove, 

fo^tofjkeu, dep, pass, J fear, 

^itrdct, I visit, frequent f 

^ti^dw, I blow, (as hellows,) 

X»>-d«fi I slacken, re^ioar^—^the « is short 
in the conjug., and the pass, has 
the ir, 

X**c^j ^l' more, commonly Med. / «ti6- 
jugate, conquer, 

X^t^ffi J retire, give wag, fut, med, 

-^^dt, I ruby ( 105. Obs. 5. Med. 



The Greek Technical Orammatical Terms. 

2roi%6Ta, letters : fcovmvrx xaJ ffvijupcuya^ vowels and consonants^ ; 
a<pma, (mutcBf) 7ifx.i(pcovx, {semi-vocales,) vyqx^, (liquidce^) iscaiac^ 
xptXa, fxiaa, {aspirates^ tenues, medice,) \manyi.oy, an ancient letter^ 
used only as a numergl figure y see p. 9. 

Ti^oactiViQu^ accents, but they commonly comprise also quantity , 
spiritus, apostrophusy and hypodiastole, (§ 15. 2. ;) 6^s7oc, ^xpsix, 
'jrEpi(nraj[jt.Evin, grave, acute, circumflex; grvct/piara, spiritus, Saflreur 
Koci xpiXo), (sc. ^§o<Tfii;S/a,) asper and lenis ; anyfMiy rsKBiac artyfxfij 
full stop, y^hfi ariyi/.ii, colon, virosriytxiij comma ; x^ovos-, xpiantity^ 
avXKa^fi S/x/>ovo$-, (* anceps/) doubtful syllable; xaafxcuiU*, 
hiatus. 

Parts of Speech: ovofAdy noun, (ovofAcc 'jr^o(j'nyopi)iov, substantive, 
— 6^i&6T<xov, adfective, — xvpiovy proper name,) oivrmvfAia, pronoun, 
ap^pov^ article, (vqoraaGOfAsyoy, i5voTa<T<To/xeVov, prcepositivus, post^ 

^ They are also called &fAird(io>.», because they undergo no change on being de- 
clined and conjugated. 

* To write this word ^ua-fieuVec is incorrect; there is nothing of ^t» in it; thf 
word comes from ;^afffidi$m,full of chasms. 
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positivuSf) fjLBtox^ii, participle, piif/M, verb, iirlppifitMc, tLdverb, irpo* 
dsai^, preposition, (jvvhfffjLo^, conjunction* {Interjections are com- 
prised among adverbs.) 

yivos a§<T6>»xov, SioXi/jtov, o^Sere/jov, masculine, feminine^ neuter 
gender^ oipi^ixos Ivixoi', iviKos, is'KfAvyriitQs, singular^ dual, plural 
number; xXiVtr, declension^ flrrcijtr, case ; 6pdv or tv^Btct, or also 
5vo/uwKTrix^, nominative, yevixvi, genitive, Sonx^, dative, alrtarix^, 
accusative^ xKnriK^y vocative^ ^nruazis ^aXiyiai, casus obliqui. 

ovofAO. diroXsKvfAivov or a^roXurov, also agrXouv and SfiTixov, the 
positive, avyxpirixhj comparative, vvep^BriKov, superlative^ 

ijvl^uyia, conjugation, which in Greek means only the diflferent 
classes of verbs, which are conjugated alike ; ex. gr. the verbs 
>,, AC, V, g : what we call to conjugate and conjugation, is in Greek 
the same as declining, xX/y^iv, xXtVi^. — ^fi/^^l, thema, see § 02. 6«, 
mpoacaitoL, persons* 

aii.'nois <rv>Xafiim Kocl xgovix^, augmentum sgllab, et temp, dvoc" 
itv'koKfiaafjLOfy reduplication, 

hd^ecfis, the nature of the verb, in consequence of which it is a 
prifJM hsqymriKoy, vci^inrixoy, f^icfov, activum, passivumf medium^ 
avroTTx^ef, intran>sitivum, aXXo^raSef, transitivum, 

iyxkiiyns, moods ; hpiarixri, indicative, vvoro^KriKit, conjunctive^ 
g^xTixr), optative, vpoaroMTMri, imperativef dir»p9f4>^aros, infinitive. 

XP^'^^h tenses ; hzarws, present, irxqaj^'ni^ivQ^, prceterite, /xeXXa/v* 
future; TrctpaxBtfABvos, perfect, 'jra^a.rariKOf, imperfect, v^sp(Tuyrs'- 
Xixof, plusquamperfectum, dopiaros, aorist, {'Jrxpiraais, duration^ 
extension, ovyiriXzia, consummation, perfection, momentaneous 
auction.) 

' <r(/v&6(nf, composition, vaqi^ecif, juxtaposition, ^ocpaavvieroc, 
words derived from compounds. 



Flourishes and Abbreviations. 



For understanding the old editions of Greek works, it is neces- 
sary to be acquainted with a far greater number of abbreviations 
than those stated p. 9, which are met with in the printed text of 
modern times. A complete list of all the flourishes, which occur, 
would only confuse the learner ; the selection of the principal in 
the following Table appears better calculated to be retained by 
the memory along with the explanation^ and to be consulted on 
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occasion. It contains^ 1.) some simple characters or figures, 
which frequently recur in the more complex ones ; 2.) such as 
will assist to explain others, which are not stated, by analogy. 

The first row or line contains the forms of letters, which no 
longer occur in common writing ; they are found in old manu- 
scripts only as elements of greater flourishes ; particularly the two 
forms of g, which will be recognised in the abbreviations of Iv and 
iirl in the fourth row, and the form of the cr, which will be found 
in the fifth row, in the abbreviations of oct, oo, au. But both 
letters are also the elements of other flourishes or figures not 
mentioned in the Table. 

The learner must especially guard against mistaking the rather 
uncommon character of x in the first row, 1.) for oj as element 
of the flourish iqv in the second row ; 2.) for the flourish n at the 
end of the same row, particularly when the upper part of the 
figure is not sufficiently leaning backwards, which is the case in 
some printed books. 

The first of the three forms of v in the first row was formerly 
very much used ; the second is the same character with the con- 
necting stroke to the right. It is obvious that this letter in this 
form bears the same relation to the usual iu, as N to M. The 
third form of v was used as a final v, and occurs in several very 
current editions, especially in those printed at Basle in Switzer- 
land, for instance, in Eustathins ; it must be carefully compared 
with the flourish for act in the fifth row, to guard against mistaking 
it for that character. 

The second row places together some flourishes, which are 
not easily guessed at ; they are selected from the alphabetically 
arranged third and sixth rows. This might also have been done 
with some of the flourishes beginning with eTr in the fourth row, 
but it appears preferable to leave them together in order to faci- 
litate their comparison. 

The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth row contain flourishes, of 
which the initial letter is easily guessed at with the assistance of 
the first row ; they are in alphabetical order except the last sp, 
which has been added to complete the Table. 
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I. X 

a 



r 

r 



(' X 






F 
y 



III. 


IV. 


V. 


' 


>3, adi 


€l) fifvai 


ny 


^Uk; 


^ c^ 


OV 6V 


M^fJ 


tAMV 


^ «XX 


0^ i^-giJo^ 


01 


o1o¥ 


d^ av 


^TTw ewsf 


chL 


OUK 


^ if 


om ivi 


onr 


oiro^ 


ajj\3 avro 


96 i^.^ 


7!f^^ 


vaqa 


yff(^ yy 


^ 6^1 


^ 


wep 


}<> yiq 


^' £Vl 


? 


m^l 


}>f yi^ 


<Ll gc 


'rf. 


wo 


A ^^^ 


)^^ xtfrti 





/.o 


7^ 7«v 

7? y^^ 


HeX' xgfpaX^iov ^ 


aa 


/U^ i^tOtTCWV 


^ 


<r6 


^ yherai 


aI» /xs* 


.^ 


(^d«i 


>3 76 


Aft M6V 


G 


(TO 


yeA yp' 




axr 


ow 


>0 7^0 


/Ccfv /iXfiv 


OJ" 


^<r 


J^'§ H 


M^ /xev 


(^ 


(TW 


M/ i€v 


09 


r 


rUt 


^ iu. 


^' ^ri 


raXs 


Sjj^ lid 


^ ptfiT« 


^ 


TflfU&Of 




THE END. 
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ii.^ ^^ j^ i.j ^ i« or r 

— ov ya^ yap et «? sX, »)y oj/ rei 
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VI. 
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r 
r 



Y 



rm 

T0» 
TQU 

rw 

rovs 

rp 

r^ 

rdt 

TCJV 
VI 

Xo 
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Aorisius is wanting in contracted rerbii 
§ 96. p. 137 

— 2. throws the accent on the termiua- 
tion, § 103. p, 173 

Aoristus p<ui., as med. § 136. p. 349 

— med, as pass. § 113. p. 233 
Apocope, § 117. p. 289 
Aposirophus, }30.p. 46 
Article, (crasis,) § 29. p. 44 

— in Homer, § 74. p. 101 
Aspirat<p, § 17. 20. pp. 31. 34 
Atona, § 13. p. 27 

Attraction, § 142. p. 366. ;'§ 151. p. 419 
Augment prefixed to the preposition of 

a compound verb, § 86. p. 117 

Bartftona, § 10. p. 23 

Cases of the verb with the verbal adj. 

§130 
Casura, § 7. p. 20. Obs. 16 
Canon DawesianuSf § 139. p. 357. Note 2 
Causativa, § 113. pp. 230. 231 
Characteristic of the verb different from 

that of other words, § 92. p. 126 
Comparative, Syntax^ § 132. p. 339 
Composition, or compound words, § 120. 

p. 308 
Conjunctive, its formation, § 88. p. 120 

— in lieu of the indie, § 103. p. 1 77. iVb/e 

— in lieu of the future, § 139. p. 362 

— in »>fAty § 103. p. 177. Obs, 13 
Conj. perf., § 98. p. 146. j § 137. p. 355. ,• 

Obs. 11 
Conj. aor. pass., § 103. p. 177- Obs. 14. 15 
Connecting vowel, § 87. p. 1 19. Obs, 1. 2 
Consonants, see tenues and aspiraice 
ConiraciiOf § 28. p. 41 

* It is by no means the author's intention that this and the following Indea 
should save to the learner the highly useful and necessary task of making himself 
familiarly acquainted with every part of the Grammar^ so as to be enabled readily 
to turn to any subject, on which he is occasionally desirous of information. Either 
Index is merely to afford to him a little assistance on topics, to which it is not easy 
to assign a systematical place, and the finding of which, by means of the Tabic of 
Contents in front of the work, might be attended with some difficulty. 



Abbreviated nominal forms, § 56. 57* 
pp. 75. 77 

Abbreviation or shortening of contrac- 
tions, § 2. p. 9 ; pp. 442. 443 

Abstr actum becoming concretum, § 119. 

p. 297 
Abundans, § 56. p. 74 
Accent drawn back, § 12. p. 26 

— §45. p. 65.; §103. p. 172 
Accusative with the passive, § 134. p. 

344 

— after «7^«, umvh, &c., in lieu of the 

subj. of the following verb, § 151. 
p. 421 

— as apposition to the whole proposi- 

tion, § 131. p. 336. Obs. 5 
Adjective instead of subst. § 123. p. 318 

— instead of adverb, § 123. p. 318 

— as predicate, § 129. p. 329 

— without a verb, § 129. p. 331 

— before a genitive, § 132. p. 337 

— instead of the neuter, § 151. p. 421 
Adverb instead of adj., § 125. p. 320 

— instead of subst. § 125. p. 321 
Ampiiativa, (subst.) § 1 19. p. 295 
Anacoluthon, § 151. p. 422 
Anastrophe, § 117- p. 290 

Aoristus, Alexandrian in a, § 96. p. 137. 
Note I 

— in (r«», (tifAfiv^ § 96. p. 140. Obs. 9 

•— syncopated, active in »}y, c/y, &c., §96. 
p. 140. Obs. 8 

— passive (xJr0, lixrOf) § 110. p. 218 
Aoristus, Syntax, § 137. p. 352 

— 2, with reduplication, § 83. 85. p. 113. 

06*. 7. p. 116 

— forms new themes, $ 1 1 1 . p. 223 
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Coronis, § 15. p. 30 

Correiativa, § 78. p. 106. -, § 1 16. p. 284 

Dative with the pass., § 134. p. S43 
Declensions, originally identical, § 56. 

p. 75 
— their difference, § 33. p. 49 
Pemonstratiikt strengthened, § 79. p. 107 
Deponens,^ 113. p. 232 
Derivation of verbs from substantives, 

§ 119. p. 292.; of subst. § 119. p. 

295.$ ofadj.$119.p.804 
Desiderativaf § 119. pp.294. 295 
Duerens, § 15. p. 80 
Dialects, §1. p.l.; §16. p. 80 5 5 27- 

p. 39. 5 J 28. p. 42.5 J 84. p. 52. ; 

\ 35. p. 54.; ( 116. p. 288. j $ 117. 

p. 289 
Diastole, § 15. p. 30 
Dlgammof § 6. p. 14 
Diminutives, $ 119. p. 303.804 
Diphthongs, ( 5. p. 12 
Double themes, § 56. p. 73 
Double letters, § 21. p. 34 
Doubling of consonants, § 21. p. 34.; 

§95. p. 133 

— of vowels, § 2a p. 42. i 5 105. p. 187* ; 

§H4.p.260.«^«/iw 
Dual inst^ of the phiral, } 33. p. 50. 

Obt,8 
^ SyrUax, J 129. p. 329 

Ejection of a consonant, § 20. ^p. 42. 

Obs. 4 
Elision in the middle of a word, § 53. p. 71 

— on the meeting of words, & 29. p. 45. 

06*. 10 
Ellipm, § 161. p. 426 
Epicoenum, § 32. p. 48, Obs, 3 
Epic, Epics, § 1, pp. 2, 6.; § 114. p. 236. 

237 
Extension, § 28. p. 43. Obs. 3 

Feminine gender, see Daai 
Final letters, § 26. p. 87 
Frequeniattva, } 119. p. 295 
Fuiurumy derived from the conj. aor,, 

§ 139.p.363. iVo/^ 
^ Syntax, § 139. p. 367 
Fuiurum Atticum^ §95. p. 134 
futufum seduttdum, J 95. p. 135 



Futurum teriium, § 99^ p. 146 

— 5yn/aar,§ 138. p. 355 

Fuiurum med, instead of ac/., § 1 13. p. 233 

— instead of jww., § 113. p. 233. 234 

Genitive with ro and t«, § 128. p. 328 

— of the pronoun being premised, J 134. 

p. 843. Obi. 4 
Gentilia, §119. p. 302 
Qenut of the word expressive of the 

whde,p.337 

Heieroclitay § 56. p. 74 
Hiatus, § 29. p. 43 

— approved of, § 6, p. 14 
Hypodiattoh, § 15, p. 30 
Hypothetical construction, § 139. p. 35flL 

359 

Imitativa (verba,) § 119. p. 295 
Immediativa, § 113. p. 230. 281 
Imperativus, tert, plur,^ § 103. p. 174 
^ aor. § 137. p. 862 

— perf. § 187. If. 355 
-^futuri, §96. p. 140. Obs. 9 
Impe¥fectum, Synt,, § 137. p. 351 
Impersona/ia, § 129. p. 880 
Inchoativa, § 112. p. 228 
Inclinatio aecentas, § 14. p. 28 
IndieaHvus pras. § 187. p. 864. 06». 7 
If^kivutaor. $ee., § 103. p. I73 

— with Af, § 139. p. 361 

— as a request, as ft command, § 142, 

p. 368. 06«.5 

— abso/utus, § 141. p. 365 
Intercalation of consonants, § 19. p. 33. 

Obs. I 

— of vowels, § 28. p. 42 
Jnterjectiones, § 116 

Intransitiva and transiiiva, see Perba. 

Inversion, § 19. p. 33. Obs. 2 

Ionic forms in contr. verbs, § 105, 

p. 168 
Jterativa, § 103. p. 173 

Labials changed into ^ § 23. p. 35 
I^ngthaiing of voiwek, § 27. p. 40. 
Uquidof, easfly doubled, § 83. p. 113 

Masc. of the adj, with a subst fern., 

§123. p. 317 
Me^umf §89. p. m . 
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Meiaphsmus^ § 56. p. 74 
Meiathe»i9y § 110. p. 221 
Moods of tbe pres. perf. and aor. (SyH' 

tax,) § 139. p. 350 
Muta cum Uqtnda, § 7* P*16 

Names of towns, in tvfy } 32. p. 48 

derivation from tbem, } • 
Names of animals, { 32. p. 48 
Nasal sounds, § 4. p. 12 
Netarum^ Syntax, §128. p. 327 
^— of the eomparative as adverb, { 115. 

p. 283 
Negative particles, § 148. p. 384 
Negative verbs, § 148. p. 300 
Neglecting the aspiration, § 18. p. 33 
Nwnina propria, their declension, § 56 

— in f 0f from vm/;, § 36. p. 65. Note. 
Abmino/ioMwiththeinfin. §142. p. 367 
-^ abioiutua, § 145. p. 377 
Numerals, § 2. p. 9. Obs,Z, 

Object not expressed, § 130. p. 332 
Omission of the subst. § 125. p. 920. ; 
§ 132. p. 341. Obs.e. 

— of the verb, § 129. p. 331 

— of the object, § 130. p. 332 

— of the dependent proposition, § 151* 

p. 427 

— of the articuiut prapositivus, § 132. 

p. 340. 
Optative, its formation, § 88. Obt. 5. 

p. 121 
— - in oifiv, 4m, § 103. Obs. 3. p. 174 
— - in vfiv and u/ifiv, § 107* Obt,6. p. 200 

— aor. in M^ &c § 103. p. 174 
-^ perf. § 98. p. 146. Obt. 9. 

Participia, §88. p. 121 

— - of the impersonal verbs, § 145. p. 378 

— of the aor. § 137. p. 353 

— with eiv, § 139. p. 361 

— Neuter of the participle in lieu of 

the abstractum, § 128. p. 328 
Particles inseparable, § 120. p. 310 

— expletive, § 149. p. 402 
Farts of speech, p. 441 

Passive tenses iu deponents, § 113. p. 
233 



Passive signification with the active 
form, §113. p. 232. 06*. 4 

Patronymica^ § 119. p. 303 

Paulo-post-fut, see fut. 3 

Perfect withthesignif.of thepres. tens^ 
§ 113. 114 

— syncopated, § 97* p. 148. Obs, 7 

— becomes a present tense, § 1 13. p. 234, 

Obs, 13 

— without reduplication, §83. p. 112 

— 2. or med. § 113. p. 231 

•— pass, changes its accent, § 103. p. 173* 

— as med. § 136. p. 350 

Person, the second of the pass., § 103. 
p. 174 

— 3d pi. pass. «r«i, «r», § 163. p. 175 ' 
Personalia f omitted, § 129. p. 330 
Plural instead of singular, § 72. pp. 99, 

100; §129. p. 329 
Plusqvamperf, act, Ionic and Attic forms, 

§ 103. p. 174 
*— pass, identical form with the aor. 

§ 110. p. 219. Obs, A 
Position by spiritus^ §6. p. 14 
Possessiva, § 127. P* 327 

— neuter, §128. p. 328 
Prepositions shortened, § 117. p. 289. 

Obs, 2. 
•— their accent, § 117. p. 290 

— omitted, § 130. p. 332. Obs, 1 

— before a pronoun personal, § 72. 

p. 99. Obs.'d 
Present tense, its form strengdiened, 

§112. p. 225 
« of the indie. Syntax, §137. p. 354 

0^.7 
Pura, § 28. p. 40 

Quantity, ex auctoritate, § 7- P* 17 

Radical vowels, § 108. p. 208 

Reciproca, § 74. p. 102 

Reciprocal influence in the formation of 

the language, § 96. p. 140 
RedupUcatio preesentis, § 112. p. 230 

— peculiar instances, § 83. Obs, I. p« 

113.; §85. Obs,2. p. 116 
Reflexiva, § 74. p. Ill 

— Pronomina, Syntax, § 127. p. 325 . 

— omitted, § 130. Obs, 2* p. 332 
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Reflective sigDif. of active forms. § 113. 

p. 231 
BelativHmcoHiir^ § 143. p. 369.; § 151. 

p. 419. 420 

— with the article, §125. '06«.6.p.322 
Resolution, § 28. 06«. 2. p. 42. 

Root, § 39. n, p. 67. 

Schema Byceuniy § 129 

.. Pindaricum, § 129. p. 329 

Semivowels, § 4. p. 11 

Separation of diphthongs, see Resoiuiion, 

— of syllables, § 120, p. 310 
Singular instead of plural, § 129. p. 328 
Spiritus, interchanged, § 6. p. 14 

— MpeTf § 6. p. 14 

Subject omitted, § 129. p. 330., of the 
following verb, object of the pre- 
ceding verb, §151. p. 421 

Subtiantivum, § 119. p. 295 

Syncope, § 4?. p. 66 

— in conjugation, § 109. p. 213. 214 

— foundation of the form in ^, § 106. 

p. 192 
Synizetis, § 28. p. 42. ; § 29. p. 45, Obs, 
11 



Tenses principal and historical, §81. 

p. no 

— their terminations^ § 87* p. 118 

— formation, § 93. p. 129 

— in use and not in use, § 104. p. 178 
Tenues instead of atpirata, § 17* p* 32 ^ 
Themes, § 92. p. 127 

— not in use, § 92. p. 126 
TheisaL gen, § 35. p. 54. Obs, 4 
Tmeiisy § 147. p. 383. Obs, 10 
Tragic forms, § 100. p. 148. Obt, 4 
Transposition of letters^ § 19. p. 33.; 

§110, p. 221 

Verba intransitiva ei tramUipaj § 113. 

p. 231 
Ferbum intramiiivum governs its absiracm 

turn in the accus., § 131. p. 334 

— in the plur. with the sing., and in 

the sing, with the plural, § 129. 
p. 328. 329 
Verbal adjectives. Syntax^ § 132. p. 338 

— in rUf and <r«f , Syntax, § 134. p. 344 
Fersut <i»i^x«i, § 7. p. 20. 06*. 16 
Focales ancipitesy § 7* P* 16 

— fmra, § 28. p. 40 



GREEK INDEX. 

The Numerals refer to the Pages, 



A, «y Doricum, 52. ^iXdrtt, 134. Obs, 8. 

«, changed intoi, 187. Obs, 8 

«, after i, <, ^, 50. 84. 132 

m and «, before i vowel in m and «i, 39. 

Obs. 2 
«, for V, 39. Obs, 5.; 51. Obs, 2. ; 133. 

Obs. 7 
&, for n, 39. Obs. 6 
a, for I, 39. Obs, 9. with Note by the 

Editor 
«, privativum, 310. ; with adj. fem. 86. 

Obs, 5 
.. augmentative, 310. Obs, 11 
Ht, quantity, 51. 62., in the accus. 

sing. 70. § 52. Obs, 1., in the adj. 

fem. 84 
.«, as adverb, 282. Obs, 3 
&tUrof, 237 



a«r«f, 243 

iytcvf in comp. 37* Obs, 3 

iyt h, 403 

iyX^rartJ, 283 

^^xiry, with accus., 333. Obs, 1.; with a 
double accus. 335. Obs, 4 

ii), ahl 289.; &i), 413._with the Edi- 
tor's Note 

-aZin, inflect. 128. Obs, 1., derivation, and 
signif. 178. 294. d 

&nli>v, 75. Obs, 7 

'i^xmrof, 20. Obs, 15 

'A:»ny«, 61. Obs, I 

'o^of, -«iSf iy, (verbs,) 228 

«i, pronunciation, 12 

•04, elided, 46. 06f. 5.; three similar 
verbal forms in at, 173. Note 3 

-«i and -M, short, 26 
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jratw, (verbs,) inflect. 149. Ohs, 2. ; de- 
rivation and signif., 178. 294. e. -, 
from verbs in m, 228 

»4^i»>, 133, Obs. 4 

'»!(»,, (verbs,) 149. Obs. 2 

«JjfA», aor. 149. Obs, 2 

aw, augm. 116. Obs, 2 

«»4f«Me, 143. Obs, 3 

ax9utiv, constr. 339 

&z^od»fMu, 133. Obs. 6 

&>MXfct9y 139. Obs. 3 

&Xn^tfy 410 

&>.^>u<pay 143. 06«. 3 

iy.Xky &)iXk yk^y 398. 404 

&XX»fMtt^ aor. 149. 06«. 2 
&X\os^ trs^dg, 326 

— " 5xx« J|, «xx* «, 407. 5 with the gen. 
339 

— 5xx« ri jj, 408 

— &xxMf Ti »«}, 409 
iSAf, 58. Note 3 
ax^i, 77. Obs, 3 
«A«;<rD& 68 

i(^, (—»«,) Syntax, 413 

«^iXii, 410 

»fitirix»^ 33. 06*. 3 

a^}, dfi^)s, 282. 0&«. 4.; m ifi^), 412 

dftfoTt^ov, 106. 5 Syntax, 409 

i/t^AT, 106 

£y, iay, ^v, 289. ; Syntax, 368.; &9 with the 

infin. and particip. 361. ; with the 

indie. 362.; Obs, 5,; £v omitted, 

363. Obs, 9 
dvk, shortened) 289. Obs. 2 
dvky up, up, 290 
<KMB,vocat. 66. Obs, 5 
imyxfi, Syntax, 331. Obs, 7 
Mitrov, (augment,) 116. Obs, 4 
a»^;,20. Obs, 14. ; in^^ 64.0bs. h; iy^, 

with personal denominations, 318. 

Obs, 2 

ifU, 19. Obs, 10 

'en9f, quantity, 59. Obs. 1 

&wm, «ytfV«, 133, Note 6 

-«»«>, (»er6a,) quantity, 229. Obs, 8 

AMwrrr*;, 277* (P^^* 



&mx^t, 220. Obs* 6 

^m, 140. 06«. 9 

ao, changed into i«, 39. Obs, 10. 5 63. 

06«. 6 
-a«,2pers. pass., 174 
-aof, 'Wf, 39. iVb/e 
&*as. Syntax, 327 
airiTuyi, (augment,) 116. Obs. 4 
AJTf^^tfV, 33. 06«. 3 
atrAiff liViTf, 365. 06*. 2 
««•«, shortened, 290. ; &9ta, ibid, ; wordi 

compounded with, 384. 06*. 12 
dvroit^a^jtttv, with accu8.,333. Obs, 1 
•AirflXX*»if, 64. ; with long a, 20. Obs. 16. ; 

accus., 73. § 66 
fllir«»-M<r9«i, (long«,)20. Obs. 16 
ei9ruTaTti, 283 
«e, i(e«, 289. 06*. 2. ; 402, 5 ^« and ^«, 

402.; a^'^f^ibid. Note 
«f^, (flJf^,) and &^h, 20. iVo/c 
^iri and^A^uf, 92. Note 
"A^fif, (i,) 20 
d^^fums, Syntax, 414 
d^vv, i^vrti, 1 13. Note 6 
d^X^h adv., 282 
«f, quantity, 62 
Sic^/jut, 297. iVb/tf 
-MO*/, local tenxiination, 286 
'UffKovy temp, iterat,^ 174 
a^ffa^ elca-a, 106 
«0'0'0y, 283 

-«riw, -«r«, 3 pi. pass., 175 
«ri^0f, 46. 06*. 5 
Srcf, 237. iVo/e 
dr^ifiu and ^rgi^af, 38. 06*» 2. ; 282. 

06*. 4 
drret, drra, 106 
«2;,400 

muTu^Mfif, gen. pi., 68. § 49. 06*. 4 
auTOfy 101.; Syntax, 324.; casus obliq., 
326. Obs. 1. ; compounds, (««;,) 39. 
06*. 11.; dat. without irhv, 409.; 
phrases, ibid, ; « avW; , construction, 
341 
d^M^Uff^m rnd ri^ 334 
i^un, h, 62 

dxi»9, 9Uffa, 239. ; dnaxi^u 
'»X^i '^X'^f 287. 06*. 6 
a;c^<andi(;^g/f, 37.; Syntax, 379 
«Mv, with change of « into t, I87. 06*. 8 

2 a 
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Jit0, derivation and s^i^.^ 179. 299 
— daiderativa, 296 
ofewy, changed into -toy, 53 

fi, inserted, 33. Obs, 1. ; 221 

/3, arising from /e«, 221 

/3«irrM, inflection, 129 

fitcftXivTtfif, 95. Obi, 2 

BmS, numeral, 9 

fi^fu, 140. Obs. 9 

PXiCrrm, with aticiis^ ^38. Obt, 1 

AxA(, 91. iVb/i<; 221. ^b/e7 

i3;Xfri»i, 39. 06<. 9 

I^Uf, fi^fftf, 51. 0^1. 1 

fi0uX$fMu^ augm^ 113. 0^<. 5^ ; j3»^XiJ^ 175 

/SM^r, 68 

^f, fiSf, 68 

9^, (nasal soutid,) 10. 11 146. ffote 3 

y^i, 398. 428 

9^7, before ^intheperf. pass., 143. ObiiJ 

ytf 402. ; yt ft^v, yt fnhv, 403 

y%yi»tn, 245 

•^yjtst adject, compos., 88. Ott, ^ 

yi^»Sy 72. j rf^&, r*, 43. Obi. \h\ 7^. 

06*. 3 
ytfy 309. 06f . 2 
0^,51.O6f.l 

yne«f, 72 
VXi^f, 78 
O^Xf^AT, 18. Obt, 8 
9^^^ , 68 

), characteristic, 127 

I, instsrted, 38. 0^. I 

tei^, 64. § 45. Obs. 1 

W, ft) 43. 06«. 11. ; 75. Oftr. 5 

-)i,29. 06*. 2.; 284 

3), Syntax, 394 

"MtyfMiy "Ui^tkn^ 247 

li$V, phrases with, 409 

%%7r^m^ with gen. df the pers., 338 

ttr«'M'«, 52 

liS^6, 284. 06*. 8. ; 286 

^urf,284. 06*. 8 

^,133. 06*. 4 

Ini Syntax, 4t^ 



-S»»>, -^», adv., 307 

Wm-i, appended, 287 

^)r«u, ^ff'tft/l&f y, 404 

lr«, («,) 84. 06*. 1 

^ayiiv, ^Mc^iVi^Sm, l^t^'eXi^V, With t>art.| 

375. 06*. 8 
ViXMOf UfiU sTpeivTUVf 42i 

yi»m, Syntax, 379. 06*. 2 

^a, W«,282. 06*. 5.; 392 

^>;'^y,186.06*.4 

^tfMtf, ^«), 95 

^»«i;y, absol.. Syntax, 37^. 0**. ^ 

3^u^, 54. Ab/e 1 

3t^«/««i, augm., 113. 06*.5 

Jw««y, Syntax, 378. 06*. 7 

)m^, compos., 117 

}u<ruj 140. 06*. 9 

IS, 77. 06*. 3 

f, for a before liquids, 39. 06*. 9 

I, in verbs in cut, 187* 06*. 8 

I, inserted, 42. 101. 104. 06*. 2 

I, connecting vowel, 119. 06*. 1 

I, for ii, 39. 06*. 3 

I, changed into u, 37* 39. 06*. 1 

•,forn,177. 06*. 15 

I, Syntax, 325. 06*. 3 

-lA for -9y, 206 

-•«/, M, 2 pers. sing, pass., 174. 175.; ooift- 

pare IBJ. 06*. 7 
lAy, ijy, «y, 368. ; compare 393 • 
-•«r«, 3 pi., 175. 187 
iavriv, Sytitax, 826. 06*. 4. 5 omitted, 

331 06*i2 
lew, retains the «, 134 t)6*. 7 
Ii3i»(rir»,140. d6*:9 
ly^nyt^^ii 220. 06*. 5 
l^^, iySftceUf 46. 06*. 9 
l[3«/««i, 136. Obs. 18 
litftYMt/, 136. 06*. 16 
m(nr$, 140. 06*. 9 
iiffiTATo, 204 

Ifuy, from •!>), 206. iVb/e 9 
J?»f, 79. Note 
l^iXm, Syntax, 416 
i^nnrof \89. Ifoie 
a, dipth., 12. ; riesolved Into nf, 39. 06r. 

8. ; in disyllabic words> 186. 06t. t 
ti, augm, iemp.f 114 ' 
'U, 2 perB.«iisg. p«i. 17^ 
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Uf with indie, imd q>t., 359, 392. ; ilf^h^i 
385.; <;^i ^^, 391. Obs. lOr, ii^ 
^i0, 412. ; II yx^t tl xm), 393. : '$uh 
(mmiua,) 52. 298. 301 

•ttecj tutfy &c., opt., 174* Obs, 4 

i?^, signif., 234. 06«. 10 

iTfy^ 205.iVb/«5 

t7m) frpm iTyu/^ /o ^o, 208 

tTSi, 24. 06#. 2 

fJxA^AT, augm., 115. 06<.3 

s7«tfr^ #iy> 37. } 26 

itxvf, 75. 06«. 7 

iTx^y, 114. O^. 1 

'W, instead of -«y^ 203 

tsfcu, verbam omitted, 331.: i7i>«/; infin., 
Syntax, 416.; Wi and itrri, 206.; 
W/y 0?, 329. ; Wi, phrases, 41 1 

tliftfi elliptical, 426 

$tff with persons, 382. Obi,^ 

i>d«, 208 

i7r«,374.400 

tJra, Hitttra, after partldp.) 374 

tins, 393 

iXyS«, (augm,,) 114. Obt. h; 143. Obi. 2 

iji^^ see f& U unaltered before aUHhe con- 
sonants, 34. § 20. ; 36. § 22 

i»»rt^9fjtx»^rof, 106 

l»«MVf^Ar, 283 

WiSfmvf 249. Note 22 

i»u, UsiSfy, 1x170*1, 286 

Uf/yff, UfW, 288. 06«. 7 

l^X^ith 33. 06«. 3. ; ^62.N<fU 44 

W«7;Uf, 262. Ab/e 44 

IXnXtfStf, 143. 06«.3 

fX^y;, 37. Obs, % 

^ ^iTy, 365. Obt. 2 

|y, remains unaltered before 0* aud {^ 37. 
06». 3 

iy, instead of liV, Syntax, 382. 06<. 6.; 
iy r0rf, 411 

iflUarosy 94. iVb/e; ty^r^rjv, . 283 

Iv^Jai r/y« r/, 334 

Vys««, 289. 412. ; omitted, see prpepos. 

lyMfy, before consonants, 280 

%9t,tn(rrif 289. 4 U 

h^et, liJ^fy, 287 

% (%) 27. ; i{ and U, 38. 288. ; with the 
pass., 343. § 134 

t^Kfrty 289. 41Li ^^y, 378. Q5«. 7 



, UtxUf <0X«'», &C., 1 15. Obi, 6. ; If04s«^ #T««^ 

214. iVo/e 
: l0X»»r0, 250. tAa> 

Uf, is «vy 100 

ttra^^, 33. Obt. 3 

f^rs}, 393. ; Wuh, 289. 0£«. 1 

trurxf ifiTf my, 289. ; after pariiQiplei 374* 
Obt. 6. 1 compare 400 

tiri<riy,liO.Obs.9 

'/«•/, for JfiTi^Ti, 290 
i l^' «, l^* ^Tf, 407 

It/^cvi};, 331. Obt. 7 

l5rXA»y, 217. Obt. I 

f^y and ^iXiTy, 3^. Not« ^ 

* E;^/ufaf, *E^fAfif, 51 

i^fiivoff 251. t//»*r 

ipvofiiMf 133. Ao/tf 8 

t^tff^at, with partidp. fut., 4^^ 

-•(T/ (y,) i^(r< (y,) 65. § 46. 06«, 2 

V0'r»0'»y and H^retftif, 199 

Wi, 407 

ta-rij see i7y»i 

3f0';^;aw0f , 94. § 69 

Irt^otoff 108. 06«. 2 

Vrie^f, 106.; Syntax, 326, { with gen.,. 

339. Obt. 6 
irfi^tM, 01, 52 
Ir/, 401 

trotfMiy Syntax, 331. Obt. J 
-w and -0?, (vocat.) 24 
iu, for t^, 42. Obt. 5.; 136* 0^, 17* < 

149. Obt. 1 
fv, instead of n in theiut*> 134. Qbt» 9 
eS, words compounded with, U7 
i^V) 241. iy5«w 
sv^v and f v^v;, 282. 298 
liff 42. Note 
-•t;», (t;erH)l78.29a 
^;^f«,l86,A?^ 

^;t;«"'»^;t:-"'» Syntax, 416.417 

tf^jjy, prfflt., 211 

l;^;^;jv, accent, 280. TSTo^tf 68 

i^Pvyfif, 148. 05«. 8 

f*», 39.0J*. 10.; 63.06#.6.j 280. N9($ 

57 
^, 178. 292. ; disyll^bk npt ContTA^i 

186. Obt. 2. ; instead of -», 226 
l^'xfiy, etc., 115, Obf. 9.; 215r i)4)/^ 
W,SypM»,379 ., .^..^^; : 
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1, 10. 35. Obt. 2. ; characteristic^ 127 

^1,35. 06s. 2.; 284. Oi«.2 

Jffpy 186. Obt. 5 

-(wydiaracterisUc, \27.;/requentativa,295 

If, pronunciation, 10 

%for «, 39. Obs, 7«; in the crasiS) 46. ; in 
the first declension, 52. IV. ; in the 
verb, 134. 06*. 7.; in verbs ending 
in m*0^ 186. Obt, 5 

If, for &, 52 

If, for i, 39. Obt. 8 
. iT, Atf «ai€/, 212 

J} and 5, Syntax, 393. ; $ ^ii», Syntax, 

403 
ifiM, 2 perf. pass., 175 

5 y ^#, 212. ; compare, 323. Obt. 2 

ni for 5, 289. 06*. 1 

^a«r, 67. Obt. 4.; 281. (words com- 
pounded with) 

ifi'jforf/, 39. Obs. 8 

m», fm^ only imperf., 209. 210 

nMTtc, 283 

«[««», Syntax, 354. Obt. 8 

4x1, vocat., 80 

h <K^«, 354. 06«. 9.; h in lieu of 4f/3f, 
284. Obt. 7 

^r^ 1^212 

hi, Mt, 284 

irr«^««, 139. Obs. 3 

-ii#, fiom. heterocLf 74. 06*. 4 

i(rM, instead of present, 354. Obt* 9 

HfTi, 3 pers. sing., 193 

•ifT/, local termination, 285 

Sr^-AT*, 93. Note 3. j - W#», (rr,) 283 

^r«<, 25. 06*. 3.; in the crasis, 45. Obt. 8 

iftf, diphth., 12. ( 6 

5;^'» ?A;'> 288. 06*. 10 

S, from the crasis, 44. 06*. 4 

S, instead of before ^, 297. 06*. 3 

•d«, see W« 

S^«^«>, 129. 06*. 5 

^^0my92. Obt.^ 

Bmrifw, 44. 06*. 5 

BMVfittt, ^atvfMty 39. 06*. 11 

^mffui9'^v%09f, 406 

airy«<and i^i;i<y, 33. Obt. 2 

atMA»<»> 177* iVo/e 9 

i^i^if, Syntax, 331. 06*. 7 

.^ and -31^ 38. 06*. 2. ; 264. $ 116 



^fa^et, Sif ««•!;, 76. 06*. 8 

^^, 403 

^if0'^«<,189. Ab/tf 

'^t, imper., 177- 06*. 13. ; 190. 2ia 06*. 

2.', adv. 284. § 116 
:&0i^ri«f, 32. 06*. 2 
^^a00», 32. Note 

^^u*Ttty characteristic, 129. 06*. 5 
^Miy, see SsTvtfi x 

-Sat, verbs, 228 
4 and e>, long in the penult, of verbs in <v, 

19. 06*. 10.; augm., 114 
<, elision of, 46. 06*. 3 
-i, termination of adverbs, 284 
4, demonstr., 37- 109. 287 
4, subscript, in the crasis, 44. 06*. 2.b.; 

in the local termination fifft, 285. 

Note 1. ; in «•?, &c, 288. 06*. 8 ; 
-/, quantity, 62 
•<«, My, i0;, nominal forms short, 19. 06*. 

10. \ long, 299 
'tetim, verbs, 149. 06*. 2 
-/tfof, desiderat., 295 
%'Ar^ contracted, 187. 06*. 6 
/iva/, Syntax, 415.; lUai rtftf ir^V«^,-838« 

iVb/tf 
-;?:•», 178.294 
Utfj Uus, 282. 06*. 4 
liivrara, 284. 06*. 6 
7Xf«f, 39.iVbfo 
r^y, Vsy«i, 208 
7y, pron., 99. Obs, 6 

-4y, termination of the nomin,, 58. JVofe 
1m,htiTi, 392 
^y^;, quantity, 41. 06*. 1 
'tf», (verbs in,) quantity, 229. 06*. 8.; 

from Sf, 228 
T^«y, 140. 06*. 9 
Viy, 177. 06*. 15 
Kitiraff fi, 48. 06*. 3 
If Of, lifh, 42. 06*. 5 
iV^/Mf, 297. Note 
7r«y, 215. iVb/tf 

-/>»«;, verbs in, instead Of ktt, 227 
Ucs and W, 20. 06*. 14.; 40. 06*. 13 
-/*>, (verbs in,) quantity, 19. 06*. 10 
'tSi, in verbs ending in tt^»*, 135. 06*. 14 

»i of the perf. 1. dropped, 143. 06*. 7 
», for r, {»ort,) 288. 06*. 10 
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itcttkj 282. Obi.h 

»«J,(cra8is,)45.; Syntax, 398.; »<m>4x«, 

m) a-«'«i, 394. ; ««) U, 323. 06*. 2. ; 

»«) s/, »£y 11, 393.; x*il\, 395.; »«} 

T«i^«, 409. ; xa) fitiv, 403. ; »«/jri^, 

404.; »a)^;, 392 
»«/m, inflection, 134. Obs, 9 
»«x/Ar, inflection, 135. Obs, 12. ; 222 
»it}Ja, 19. 06«. 10 
»ixaf,20. 06«. 14 
M»rd, shortened, 269. Obs. 2.; sapplied, 

344. Obs. 2 
xar»rxtf^«u, pkssive, 234 
XMTUtya *nit xi^aXnty 338 
x\, xXv, 289. 06«. 
xikXo^m, 142 06f. 1 
xixTfifiUu, 113. 06«. 16 
xikMfog, fcixttfy 31. 06f. 2 
»/|^«f, 71* { 54 
«f^)aN», 149. Obs. 3 
»ny0f, 101.O6«. 2 
•»< and -»/f ,^38. 06f . 2 
»x«3>, 75. 06f. 8 
xXaisf, inflection, 134. 0^.9 
'xXins, xXSify ^l 
KXU^, 43. Obs. 11 
xXift^f 151 
xXv^i, 218. Obs, 2 
xvtw, xf^v, 186. 0&«. 5 
xHXMveti, 149. 06«. 2 
x»Xetxtvt/Vy with accus., 333. § 131. Obs, 1 
xdvi'tf, 19. Obs, 10 
• lU«v«, numeral, 9 
x»^v00ei, inflection, 129. 06f. 5 
x^Usi 72 

»er,77. 06f.3 

»^iW, r^ x^ivta, 80 

X^ifOfy 151 

x^ixnvj x^oxetf 75. 06*. 8 

x^tfirrAr, 129. 06*. 5 

xrtiWf 151 

»tf»ci^y, 73. 06*. 

xwtt^ny 95. 06*. 2 

Atf^iTy, with particip. 375, 06*. 8 

X, dropped, 262. ; xainfun. 
XZas, XMf, 64. § 44. Obs. I 
Xav^nnny with accus. 333. Obs, 1. ; with 

particip. 375. Obs, 8 
X{»r», 2l9 



xikSr4, Horn. 146. 06*. 9 

Xi|f«, 140. 06*. 9 

ktovritt, Tfif 51. 06*. 1 

XivxuMt^ 149. 06*. 2 

Xffyw, see ir»utft»t 

x/ff'tf, XiVf, 81 

>ufftfMUi inflection, 129.06*. 5.;aor. ^ 

. 138. iVb/e* 
XM«'«t;, r«t/, 409 

^, inserted, 33. 06*. 1 

^ dropped in the redupUcationi 270; 

iri/AirXfif*f 
ft&y Syntax, 401 
/MthdfiM, 136. 06*. 16 
luMtVy rsf 417 
futx^ctf, adv. 282 
lUXwva, 283. ; ^Xiirr« ^y, 410 
AMXXtfy, 283. ; ^XX«y il, 410 
/»«y, see ft^f 

-/M(y, for r/Mfy) 178. 06*. 7 
(Ao^Tti (Atiffrtvy 76. 06*. 8 
fuuTTil^i, 128. 06*. 1 
/AaX*^f**h 136. 06*. 16 
/(ciXf, (vocat.) 81, and iVTo/e 
^ixxf/y, augm. 1 13.; Syntax, 414 
/i«(uy*f^cMu, 113. 06*. 16 
fuvf f4,\9—h, constructions, 395. 396* &o> ; 

fih for ^, see /in* : /aUtm, (crasts,) 

45. 06*. 8. ; Syntax, 403. ; fitfrAf, 45. 

06*. 8 
-/My, '/itfxi, (infin.) 176. O6*.9.>901 . 
'intf, for -^fy, 176. 06*. 8 
-fuaixy -fitfSofy ibid. 
/Mfar&fy 94. Obs. 
fiirt^vy 412 
t^^XV^ I^^XVfi 37. 282. 06*. 4. ; Syntax, 

379, 06*. 1 
ftkhy con8tr.385.; with conj. or opt. 389>; 

M^,in questions, 389.; independent, 

391. ; ^^ before subst. 388. 06*. 3.;; 

l^n olfy 390. 06*. 6. 7.; ^ a»^», 403. ; 

fMi, ellipt.. Syntax, 427. ; fui •rt, Syn^ 

tax, 405. ; rt f^h, 406. 5 rw a*«> 365. 

06*. 1 
'fitj, subst. see /m^ 
f^fi^ 397, ^» iTf , 95 
finhtf^ fitn^tU, 95 
/«*f«fr/. Syntax, 401 
fAti»9 Syntax; 403 
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^fjiiwi, 287. 0^.6 

fi^*i^, 287. Of»' 6. Syntax, 401 

futirt, Syntax, 397 

finri, fi^rt yt, 406 

'fu, instead of -«»> 193. 06«. 10 

^'«, 61 

^MfMM, 149. Ofti. 3 

fu/iMcuy with accas. 333. § 131. 06t. 1 

^y, y}y, 30. 100 

^y, instead of fAft, 256. V^** 
^y«ff, ^y«, 61 
l»i9^f,^Xif,31. 06«.2 
o^Mf, ffufy (subst.) 296 
fMtwrh, fuSUtKU, 46. Obu 9 

>, at the end of words, 37. 06i.4., 109^ 
Ob$, 3., 288. § 117.; in ^ imperf, 
of ooQtrwted verbs, 186. Obn. 3, | 
y altei«d in the fnononciatioo, 37* 
06«. 4.; y inserted, 266.(^^0 
before the terminatioii of Terbs in 
«r, 228.; iniU», 229.; in the perf^ 
pass. 161.; » before /c^ 161. 06«. 8. | 
ywith aprival.S19 

vitM'ef, tdmrHi 94. Ofcfw 
w-,312. 06#.12 

|i4vi^ 94» vw« 
«W4^MM, 132* iValtf« 
y/po, Tfiv, 76. 0^. 8 

9*^411, 26 

-M-i, 3 pL 176 

-ytf, ytv, 26. ; Syntax, 403 

f»/Mf from -AT, 229 

fh, yvy, 28, Ab/«i ; fth ^, Syntax, 401 

{, termination of adverbs, 908 
fylaateadof #in the fiat, and aof^ IBS. 

06r.2 
( tnd ^, proaitndation, 36. 06#. 1 
^ and if^ novt. «if^. 68 
IK wwda componnded tnth, 383. O&f.ll 

^ in the perf. 142. 06«. 1 
#9 changed into «&, 39. C6«. 1 
f,for«r, 40. 06«.1S' 
« and « before a vowel, see « 
^, ellipt., Syatax> 42t 



0, article, 102. ; rov xoti r^y, ^» 0^«. 6. $ 

i ^y- J K,322. ; Wii/if ), «^, 412.t 

«;4^820 
Hi, 394 

•If, contracted into », 244. 0Me# 
i4»vnKmy45. Obs, 10,', Syntax, 392 
«i, pronunciation, 12 

01, for « and mp, 89. Oht, 4 
-M and -«<, short, 25 

-0/, local termination, 286 

•f^ and -tS, (voeat;)-34 

esU 0% trt^ 421 

•rii, 176. Ob». 3 

-«/ny, 174. Obt.^ 

-atn, 64. 62 

«7»«« 214. Note 

axitit, 284. 06«. 2. 

«r»0i and #r«0^ 26. Obs. %. 286 

tfT»«f, omitted, 341. Obs, 9 

«r^i,25. 06».3 

-0/0, 64 

A> with the infiik4«^. ; used inattnw 

tion, (Jief yi,) 371. J J^(i»Hi 4W 

Mt «, Syntax, 407 

/r^ , 69. 06#. 6 

-Mira and sviyM, 188. (M)i$, 13 

-010'a for -«f/0'a, -«iri for Aor/, 178 

«7(rc,140. 0&».9 

«W«, with imper. 410 

c^^ofiatf Syntax, 364. 06>. 8 

iXiy»0rof,97. Note 

ix»ir»fifi, 49.; of the l8tded.61.; bftiid 

3d, 67i06t. 2 
«/«yv/t/, with accos. 333. { 131. Obt. 1 
jr«e», 103. 06*. 1 
iirolairif^ 108. 06«. 1 



Uw, 393 

2fTA»#, 367. compare 392 

e^y^wi, 149. 06*. 2 

Sf^M, 189. i>ro/e 

^^iTM, 140. 06f. 9 

••0S, for ^09;» 64.; in the nom. siog;^* 

Note 
0f , purtif?!, 60. 86. 8iS 
Ss, 322. 369. ; V* tf, if frt, k^Si, Syn- 

t&X)497.; h t^f^s %'^n.-i ;n 

jr«yrAry ^f ii^^r»f; &C^ 4^ 
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4^ 



•r#tf, 406. ; S>«y «w, 406 

e^apy elliptically^ 406 

0r«y, with opt. 358. 06*. 3 

Jr^,288. Ob8.9 

truntfiriwi^ 105. O&t. 4 

a^ri, Ir^y 392. ; ^rt f^, 406 

•u, diphth. 13. 06«. 3 

0^, «v«, M?;^, 38.; 4Syntai;,d64. ; th before 

asubst. 388. 06#.3.; #y ^^^357.896. 

Obt. 6. ; «v ^;^y, 403. ; ou f^h ikKk, ^ 

fAivrtt 4XX«, 404.; w ifdvw, «J ^$ifit^ 

388. 06«, 2.*; «d ir^), Syntaa;, 406 
«J^ seel 
•m, Syntax, 397. ; w» i^, 95. j ^ij* i&f^ 

392 . 
•liUify »Mf, 95. ; f^^ Sfrv «^y 390. 

06». 8. ; «^^y ^^ 407* 5 »i)b JXA' 4 
.407 

«v»iri, Syntax, 40i 
«ifM«uv, eifxovf. Syntax, 309 
«7y, 399 
-Mv, 287 

wfUMf 45. ; Syntax, 392 
^irort, oS*Uy 287.; SyataX| 401 
-Mv, tftfyr^f, 60. 0^5 
-ivrrtf, names of places oosUracted froDL 

;s«m»,40. 0^*17 
W^ffiK, Syntax^ 397 
•in, Syntax, 406 
•Srasy heut! I0i» Obs* 3.; Syntax, (as 

adv.) 324. ; phrasef with^ 409 
fSntSi after particip. 374. 06*. 6 
fix ^h ^X ^<f»h^t 405« 406 
mx\ 289 
Vi/'«,176. 06#.3 

M>^ fonns4eDgthened with, 188. Ob». 11 
-M», (rerbfl,) 178. 293. | in the 1 pers.not 

contracted, 186 

«'«^y,ri;4l7 

xroAiy, before a consonant, 37* Obt, 3 

srm^»9 shortened, 289.; o-Agawith the 

pass. 343.; «'^^290.; a'a^«/j289. 

O&t. 1 
9t»^aX&f*'^ 282. 06t. 5 
irei^um, Syntax, 411. 
frag, Syntax, 327* ; if^^r^, wer^f one, 336. 

Ob$. 3 
ir^i^S4.i46. Obt,l, 
irttvufat, with partidpt 374* Ob$, 3 



%-il& for ^irA, 289. 0*n 1 

iri/i'Jfy, 186 ^ 

irffr^ytf/, 149. 06». 2 

)rcir0/«^«, 142. 06f. 1 

iri^oahf 220. 06t. 5 

iri«rra/(Ms/, wtwrfiws, seisrrMxm, ll3b Ofrik | 

o-i^. Syntax, 404; ; «ne, 103 

«'f^«,frl^«y,288 

«ri^), omitted, see preepos.; «/ <ri^). Syn- 
tax, 412.; 9h iri^^406.; ^f#2 <r#XX«^ 
410 

ir7^iy 218. Ofc«. i2 

jrAyM/, 136. 06*. 18.; ifii^H, 136. Obt. 16 

jrjlii/, 93, Ab/e* 

9khvf o-Xny fi;, Syntax^ 379 

rXyy«i^ 151 

rW, 217. 0^. 1 

«•« W«f , 108* Odf. 1 

ir^^Ur, 133. 0&f.4 

9eoMf Tivei n, 334 

409 
w»kXei»if, Syntax, 413 
srdXko^riff 97* Note, 
Ud^Mvy aocns. 73 

stifrkf w$fvMH9 joa 0&«. 1 

*ar\ and <r«t», Syntax, 404 

iTtfr), 289. Obt. 1. ; abbreviated, «&^ , 

«i^rMi,(4»)^, Qfo.1.; a9.(:>&n3 . 

^e?*^, 89 

o-^iv. Syntax, 401 

ii^i^(erMisOll7,06*.l 

*^o7»ett adv. 282 

9pfiff with thejwss. 343.; words comr 

pounded with, 383. Obt, IL; ^fy 

rs #f«y, 426 
<rg«rn»*y, (augm.) 115. O^t. 4 
*e*V*», tsro#*», 283. ; rtiu if^i^u (iheu;^ 83^. 

it^t), 289. 06«. 1 ' 

9r^oTou^ Syntax, 409 

se^6u(yMf, r^xVi;,45.5 Obt^O.iMw. 

282. Oft*.fi.| r^w^|Wrv>i»v 284. 

Obt. 6 
«rr, characteristic, 127. 
irviKos, ^2. Ab*e** 
irw^flf and (art^,) iril)»^ L8 
a-w-and o-^Ja'tfTi, Synta?|> 49i . 
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^, with « following, 50.84. ( 60. | 217* 

Note* 
^f easily doubled, 34. (21 
f, ffy 14. 34. 312. ; ff and ^^, 31 
fmivu, verbs ending in, 149. Obt. 2 

ftyoif, contr. 187* Ob*, 7 
fiirrv, inflection, 129. Obt, 5 

#, added, 34. 0**. 4.; s added, 37- ; with 
alteration of the meaning, 288. ; 
-r in the perf. pass. 145. 0&<. 6.; 
in^the aor. 1. pass. 147. Obi. 1.; a 
strengthening addition,228.06«. 7* ; 
' in composition, 309. Nofef in de- 
rivation of snbst. 296. ; doubled in 
aor. 1., 133. Obt, 5. ; dropped in 
pass, terminations, 219. Obi, 3 

-fM, r«, 2 p. pass. 174. 191, 06«.2. ; 201 

2«E^«'7, numeral, 9 

#J, for 5,31. 06*. I. g. 

-#i, adv. 284. {116 

•riMv, verbs ending in, 295 

^fit^if, rnf^t^ov, 289 

-r#«, 176. Obs. 8 

^1, #/y, with names of towns, 87. ( 26. ; 
285 

'gif vif, 3 p. pi. 176 

-#i,#iy,3p.sing.l77. Obi. 18.;193. 0^.10 

•fif , -riM, iubit, abitr, 297 

0iUiirTtt, 129 

-#»#f, -^Mfenv, temp, iterat. 173. 188. 
Obi, 12. 200 

V»*r, verbs ending in, 227 

g/tJuty i/«^, 186* Obi, 5 

-#y««f , -fusf subst. 296 

#r, rr, 31. Obi. 4. 128 

rvayif, ^tZ^Sy 76. ' O^'. 8 

,r<ili0y 0Tf,^il<f, rrii:*», 128. 06t. 1 

#vy, see ^M> ; ^-vy-, 36. 37 

gvffihs, gen. pi. 68 

'^IvfcintuffcUf Ivfetuittcsy 40. 05«. 16 

-^vex^hu, pass. 234. 06<. 9 

r^, enclitic forms, 28 

#fi7f,325. Obi,Z 

#^iri^, 327.; oi0>i9 326. 06<. 5 

#f v^M, inflection, 128. Obi, I 

r;^if,218. 06*. 2 

fX'itiV) 174. Wc* 



2«;«^arff, 65. Obi, 3 

rATf , 89 

rff, see ri 

rikka, Syntax, 408 

riif,45. Obi, 8 

rav, £ r^f, 82 

r' 5^« and ri^*, 45. ; Syntax, 403 

raltrc rwrc^ juii io, 836. Obi, 6 

rJ, 394 

rthdvM, 144. compare { 110 

rc^(i«v«;, 32. 06«.2 

TiiV, rir, 99 

ri/f«r, 151 

ri»fr^^-M, 136. 06*. 16 

ritf, ^«<^) 10^* ^* 3 
-Wdf, verbal, 162. 344 

ri«f, a, «y, 100. Obt, f 

rirXM/uv, &C., 220 

rir^a^et, 143. Ab/e* 

nrfivau, 149. 06f. 2 

rir^0^, 143. Obg. 1 

rnMf, 101. Obs, 2 

•«•«?, «if , w^, subst. 298 

*-r«{/»y, rg^y, 299 

ri, Syntax, 406. ; r/ /r*^>, 403. ; ti'*v with 
aor, 354. Obi, 6. 5 ri xt**/^* *^yi 
335. J Ti a-A^^y, Ti^^^y, 417 

r;»Tiiy, Syntax, 354. 06*. 8 

Tif, Syntax, 326. 331. ; indirect, 326. ; 
between article and subst. 319. 
i 125. Obi. 1. ; omitted 331. 06*. 6 

riff'ri, accent, 27. 06*. 2. ; quantity, 60. 
06*.3 

r«, r«, Syntax, 322. sqq.^S, 06*.l. ; ad- 
verbially, 321. 06*. 5.; 328. 06*. 4.; 
joined with] the gen. 328. 06*. 2. ; 
re f*fiy rov f4^y 387. *??.; « », 406.; 
T« JJ fciyifr»fi 428. ; r« !/«*«», instead 
of I7M, 328. 06*. 2.; ro Xcytf^ivdy^ r« 
rw^emrov, 336. 06*. 6.; with the 
infin. 361.; ra »«) ra, 323. 06*. 5 

ViHf (crasis,)45. Syntax, 402.; r^), r«/yvv, 
&c., t6t<^. 

T«/(rW0-/, 104. 06*. 2 

-Ttff, verbal, 152.344 
nrt—M, 288. 06*. 9 
rmmniofy on the afnirary^ 336.' 06*. '6 
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Twr*, with gen. 337. Obt. 4 

r^avfjMy T^uvfAa^ 39. Obt, 11 

r^m^nt, gen. pi. 68 

TT, see ft 

tvyx^vny with particip. 375. Obs* 8 

rvyy^;, ri/yy0i7r«f, 108. Obs, 1 

Tttw-i?, 136. iVo/c" 

rvx^vy Syntax, 378. Obs,^ 

Vf in the augm. 1 14. ; instead of tu in the 

perf. pass. 146. Obt, 4 
i/i, diphth. 12 
'Vfiu, (conj. and opt.) 200 
•VMf, quantity, 59. Obs. I 
'VM, (verbs,) 178. 294. ; from verbs in 

VM, 228, ; quantity, ibid. 
^&}, 289. Obt, 1 
ifiro, shortened, 290. ; with the pass. 343. ; 

vira for tlirtrri, 290 
'i^c;, adj. (*;,) 18 
-iw, (verbs ending in,) quantity, 19. 

Obt, 10. 132. 133 

^eivM, as preeteriiunty 211 

^avt^if tlfM, Syntax, 422 

(pi^rt^of, (pg^i^r§ff 95. Obs. 2 

^g«y, Syntax, 418, with the Editor's 

Note, 
^^dmvf Syntax, 415 
-^/, (p», 37. 76. Obs. 9 
f Mfii 60. 06<. 2 
^^if, imper. 218. 06«. 2 
^^Wat, 129. 06<. 5 
^^ifim, 32. Ab/^. 
^^«;, 32. 06«.2.$ Syntax, 413 

Xs before ^, 34 

X»*i*th with particip. 375. 06«. 8 
Xo/mH and ;^^a^aX0;, 34. Obs. 3 
;^«g/y, Syntax, 379. 06«. 2, with iVb/?. 
;t;iAi^y, 75. Obs. 7 



Xi»M, inflection, 133. Obs. 6. ; contrac« 

tion, 186 
Xit^9\ indecl. 77, 280.; Syntax, 331. 

06*. 7 
;t;f W, gen. 83. Note* 
Xi^^'Tfis, 52. III. I 

^P, 5, origin, 35, § 22 
A^Mv, >;.ify, 186. Obs. 5 
r/'tf;^*;, inflection, 148. Obs, 8 

AT, in the Attic termination, short, 25. ; 
compared with the 3d ded. 75. Note; 
u for «, 40, Obs. 13. ; for « and •v, 39. 
Oi*. 4. ; in the particip. perf. 176.; 
contracted from «*f, 244. ^dui in 
composition, 309.. 0^5. 2. ; -a» for -«;, 
(adverbial termination,) 283 
-A», *y, M^y ufy nominaf 75. 06*. 6 
Z and <5, 291. 06*. 4.; Z f^iki, see ^iXi. 

'Z raVf see ray 

^XX0/, 45. Obs. 6 

-«y, nomina, (decl.) 72. 75. 0&». 6. 7. ; 301 

«y«|, &c. 45. Obs. 10 

Zvrnwy (accent,) 29. Obs. 2 

-A»0, (2 ded.) 55. Obs. 3 

Z^riifct, 291. 06«.4 

-«f, -<?^, (adv.) 281 

-«>f , nomina, 55 • 

Zff ^Sf 27. ; Syntax, 391. j prapos. 379. ; 

with casus absoL 377- ; «J hh Zs t^H 

•iViTy, 411.; Zg o-i^, 404. ; iSrr«, 392 
'ZfHf shortened and contracted, 135. 

Obs. 13 
«v, diphth. 12. 101. Obs. 4 
A^vrof, 40. 06#. 11 
Z^iXitv, with accus. 333.; with double 

accus. 335. Obs. 4 
«^iX«, 284. 06*. 7.; Syntax, 410 
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The following Errata have escaped the Editor's ey9 in reading the Proofs £<w 
the Printer : — 



Page 

yi. I am informed that 
Mr. KEiOHTLEvhas 
abandoned his inten- 
tion, • 
vii. to judge of it.** 

9. 06«. 3; after the i the r, 
(here oaQed B«v, Fmi, 
sot rr,) after the «- 
the ^ (K««Hr«,) and 
after the « the '), 

16. ^f 

28. l7<rif 

29. r^fiffiif Stt 

« 40« places in -^•Srfw 

41. »<««, x?( 

42. fiXijj— ^ixj; (—103.) 

43. instances-l^A^f ff/y 
44;)Kn)^<r; 

45. orCf- I tf-Tiv tfu)* vi* I 0i») 
56. 06«. 3t IIf«'ci^f, Ilirfi?* 
5C. ?e» 

78. *A«-«XXa»», 

79 > ytfytfTiV) 

80. Dor, HfuTcs^fiifitldt'^ 

92. n. Z tra, 

87. ^funftr-^&kiMfft 

91. xfiTay—'ifraTdfj 

93. fAiyi^rofg 
105. 6riot0n '■ 
108. trM0^ ; Afrtftf-tf; ; 

135. 06«. U. i^;. 

146. rirv^pett, 

166. iel» 

196. IvrufAOU^ 
215. ^tf'Tf, 
217. ^i/n», 
226. /iVtat; 
237.ii^«r*f,(v.:v,) 



Pafw 

Lejtiiogusy II. 86. 
239. «^ should have been 

printed in the same 

type as eu^iu, 
242. M^ra^^and Mv^Mshould 

nave been printed in 

the same type as 

245, ytii'ut should have been 

printed in the same 
type as yifro, and 
yfiftuif in the same as 

yaftcitif^ 

246. hifAMt should have 
been printed in the 
same ^ype as )ii»iw. 

247* hS^tu should have been 
printed in the same 
type af 2ti»wfiU. 

248. ^«iA> should have been 
ppintefl in the same 
typt a^ It^^v. 

253. tfptv should hav^ been 
printed in the same 
type as ipwfieu, 

21^4. l(r4U^ ftt^, and fv«iV«« 
should have been 
nrintell in the same 
type a$ t^x^fAcu. 

256. xf yriftf shoiild have been 
printed in the same 
type as »etiw/Mtt, 

267* l^^t>^ should have been 
printed in the same 
type as olvat, 

200. 4rl^Mvshould have been 
printed in the same 
type as irtuPofuct, 

258. (as —11.) 

262. XtXiXfiputt 

266. ffifiv 

267. o^et^h (compare^->»^- 

ca^^dfAn» 



Pace • 

268. i^Xtfxetfs* 
270. also 
273-4. rri^iifM 
278. «^MW 

287. iy^^t 

288. U* 
297. f^^n/kn 
312. MTtfC 
315. Urati 

321. 9Pe\is 

322. wainui.tike 
325. 9m,Mr h m v rU 

331. r«r«v 

332. instances 

vhv frfieirtmv 
334. \9rif*i\99vT»t 
346. read i 135. . 
352. /ivZf 

354. iixus a itdXut 

360. *iXnrwi 

n *^Xkm§ iyh%n 

361. Moi r fi^etw 

362. Tourotf rov 

373. TaSrm 
377- Qt.ntmri^is 
386. ''H ^liMf 
390. «vhts (<c, ffVw) 

0I«9VN( «d 

394./«rf.,«</P/<i#. 
401.''A«/«r«; 
406; AxV • 

&X)l is 
406. 7'Af<p/* 
420. relative 
421.''£l«»iy 
422. 'E<rTi» 

424. irXiJrwrtf ' 
428. r« 9ruvf Mp . 

431. iS^A«; 

432. rirr4 ^ 



(P.^ 
-^f' 
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